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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wdshington,  October  15, 1884. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report, 
and  believe  that  a  careful  perusal  of  it  will  show  that  along  the  pathway 
of  progress  in  the  last  twelvemonths  some  dark  spots  have  been  removed 
and  some  bright  spots  made  brighter.  More  Indians  are  living  in  houses 
and  fewer  in  tepees  than  there  were  one  year  ago.  More  are  cultivating 
the  soil  and  fewer  following  the  chase  than  when  I  made  my  last  annual 
report.  There  are  more  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  other  me- 
chanical shops,  trying  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  fewer  at  the  war 
dance,  scalp  dance,  and  sun  dance  than  in  October,  1883.  There  are 
also  several  hundred  more  Indian  children  in  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  mechanical  schools,  fitting  themselves  to  become  useful,  intelligent 
citizens,  than  there  were  twelve  months  since.  During  the  same  period 
many  Indians  have  with  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor  purchased  im- 
proved farm  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  and  are  making 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  take  their  places  among  the  independent  agri 
culturists  of  the  country.  Taken  altogether,  an  impartial  view  of  the 
situation  warrants  the  belief  that  some  time  in  the  near  future  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that,  with  the  aid  of  such  industrial,  agricultural,  and  me- 
chanical schools  as  are  now  being  carried  on,  the  Indian  will  be  able 
to  care  for  himself,  and  be  no  longer  a  burden  but  a  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

EXPENSE   OF  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

1  am  not  aware  that  any  report  from  this  office  has  ever  shown  just 
how  much  the  Government  contributes  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  fe^d  and  clothe  the  200,000  Indians  who  are  its  wards,  outside 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes.  The  public  at  large  finds  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  and  the  public  press  that  $5,000,000  in  round  numbers 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service,  and  this  gives  to  each 
Indian  $25,  which,  if  true,  would  not  enable  any  person,  either  white  or 
Indian,  to  live  very  luxuriously,  for  it  is  a  fraction  less  thaw 'J  ^^wV^^^'?^^- 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some  few  agreements  of  the  character 
mentioned  have  been  entered  into  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on  their  own 
responsibility,  from  which  the  Indians  are  drawing  more  or  less  pecu- 
niary benefit.  These  agreements,  however,  have  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  Congress  should  put  this  much  vexed  question  upon  a 
proper  basis,  so  that  Indian  lands  not  necessary  for  other  purposes  may 
be  made  a  source  of  income  to  the  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

A  law  is  badly  wanted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses 
amongst  Indians  themselves.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to 
this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  pointed  out  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  this  Department  by  reason  of  the  excepting  clause  in  the 
United  States  Statutes  (section  2146),  which  remits  to  tribal  usages  and 
customs  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  oftenses  committed  between  the 
Indians  themselves.  Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, who  have  their  own  legislatures,  courts,  and  judicial  machinery, 
and  amongst  whom  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as  they  are  in  the 
States,  the  Indian  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for  injuries  committed  on 
one  of  his  own  race  in  the  Indian  country.  The  result  is  that  the  most 
brutal  and  unprovoked  murders  are  committed,  and  the  murderer  goes 
"  unwhipt  of  justice." 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  ''  Crow  Dog,"  who  killed  the 
celebrated  Chief  "  Spotted  Tail"  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  and  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  before  the  first  district  court  of  Dakota,  sitting 
as  a  United  States  court,  which  held  that  under  the  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  agreement  of  1877,  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  oft'euse,  notwithstanding  the  general  provision 
in  the  statutes.  Upon  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  coryus  and  certio* 
rari^  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statutory  excep- 
tion was  not  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  and  that  the 
first  district  court  of  Dakota  was  without  jurisdiction  to  find  or  try  the 
indictment  against  the  prisoner;  that  the  conviction  and  sentence  were 
void,  and  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegal.*  The  consequence  is  that 
Crow  Dog  is  at  large  upon  the  reservation  unijunished. 

Another  notable  case  was  that  of  JohDSon  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian, 
who  committed  a  cold-blooded  murder  upon  Eobert  Poisal,  a  civilized 
Arapaho,  in  the  Shawnee  country  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  facts 
of  this  case  were  fully  set  out  in  my  last  report  and  need  not  be  reca- 
pitulated. Here  also  there  was  no  legal  remedy  at  hand,  but  the  Indi- 
ans saved  the  Government  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter  by  finally 
shooting  the  murderer  down  like  a  wild  beast,  not,  however,  until  he 

*  Ex-part.e  Crow  Dog  109,  U.  S.  Reports,  556. 
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duplicated  his  crime  by  murdering  the  United  States  deputy  mar- 
f  who  had  him  in  charge. 
Still  another  and  more  recent  case  is  that  of  Spotted  Tail,  junior,  and 
Aunder  Hawk,  who  killed  White  Thunder  (all  of  them  Sioux  Indians), 
the  Rosebud  Agency  on  the  Sioux  reservation.    Under  the  decision 
in  the  Crow  Dog  case,  this  office  had  no  alternative  but  to  reluctantly 
order  the  prisoners,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  military,  back  to  the  reservation.    In  regard  to  this  af- 
fair the  agent  reports  as  follows : 

The  quietude  and  monotony  of  affairs  at  the  agency  was  broken  on  the  evening  of 
May  29,  by  the  killing  of  Chief  White  Thunder  by  Spotted  Tail  (son  of  the  late 
Chief  Spotted  Tail)  and  an  Indian  named  Thunder  Hawk.  My  information,  obtained 
principally  from  Spotted  Tail  after  the  fracas,  is  that  White  Thunder,  feeling  aggrieved, 
went  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp,  and  took  therefrom  seven  horses  and  other  propeity; 
Spotted  Tail  going  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  his  horses  dead  on  the  road,  he, 
with  two  others.  Thunder  Hawk  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  which  White  Thunder  received 
two  rilie  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail  in  the  leg  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk  in 
the  breast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Pumpkin  was  thought  to  be  mortally 
wounded ;  he  has  progressed  till  the  present  time  with  prospects  of  final  recovery. 
The  father  of  White  Thunder  was  also  less  seriously  wounded,  but  on  account  of 
extreme  age  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  affray.  The  next  morn- 
ing Spotted  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me 
for  examination.  I  sent  them  to  Fort  Niobrara.  They  have  been  kept  prisoners  at 
the  fort  since  that  time. 

If  there  is  no  law  to  punish  or  detain  offenders  of  such  character  in  durance,  they 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  place  of  their  crimes,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  murdered  reside,  and  who  stand  ready,  whenever  afflicted  with  "bad  hearts"  or 
are  "mourning,"  to  avenge  the  offense,  endangering  the  lives  of  many,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  all.  I  look  upt)n  this  trouble  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  return  to  this  agency 
of  "Crow  Dog"  (the  murderer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  1881),  imprisoned,  tried, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  this  crime ;  afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  "that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  offender* 
against  Indians,"  he  was  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than 
the  highest  chief  of  the  ns^tion.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  beeu 
the  cause  of  jealpusy  and  heartburning;  it  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though 
trouble  would  result  from  this  cause.  "White  Thunder"  had  become  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  among  the  Indians;  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  agency  to  form  a  new  camp  where  good  farms  could  be  made,  and 
by  his  example  induced  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  his  people, 
as  also  to  the  whites,  to  whom  he  was  a  good  friend ;  his  influence  was  on  the  side  of 
good  government,  law  and  order. 

Other  instances  may  be  cited,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  aver- 
age Indian  may  not  be  ready  for  the  more  complex  questions  of  civil 
law,  but  he  is  sufficiently  capable  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  should  be  taught  by  the  white  man's  law  to  respect  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  race,  and  that  under  the  same  law  he  himself 
is  entitled  to  like  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accord* 
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Bat  small  as  this  is,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  the  case, 
because  after  deducting  from  the  $5,000,000  the  money  due  the  Indians, 
and  which  the  Government  only  holds  in  trust  for  them,  and  then  de- 
ducting cost  of  transportation  and  other  legitimate  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, it  is  found,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts,  that  the 
Indians  actually  get  of  thfe  money  belonging  to  the  Oovernmentj  to  feed 
and  clothe  them,  only  about  $7  per  annum  per  capita,  or  a  fraction  less 
than  2  cents  a  day  for  each  Indian.  It  takes  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Government  $1,000  a  year  for  each  soldier  in  our  Army,  whose  chief 
business  it  is  to  see  that  peace  is  preserved  on  the  frontier,  while  it 
takes  from  the  same  source  for  each  Indian  only  $7.  I  make  this  com- 
parison not  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  idea  that  the  Army  appro- 
priation is  too  much,  for  I  do  not  Jcnow  that  it  is,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  Indian  appropriation  is  too  small,  because  I  do 
know  that  it  is,  if  it  is  expected  to  transform  the  Indians  from  being 
wild  roving  nomads  into  peaceable,  industrious,  and  self-supporting  cit- 
izens in  any  reasonable  time. 

Among  the  items  for  which  more  liberal  appropriations  should  be 
made,  are  pay  of  police,  pay  of  additional  farmers,  and  pay  of  the  officers 
who  compose  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses.  I  am  sustained  by  the  best 
and  highest  authority  in  saying  that  <^  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.''  More  liberality  in  paying  Indian  agents,  and 
assisting  such  Indians  as  need  it  and  show  a  disposition  to  help  them- 
selves would  be  true  economy,  and  hasten  the  day  when  the  Indians 
would  need  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Government. 

DELIVERY  OF  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

* 

One  great  cause  of  embarrassment  in  the  management  of  the  afifairs 
of  this  Bureau  is  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service  in  time,  so  that  deliveries  may  be  made  at  the  distant  agencies 
within  the  year  for  which  the  appropriations  are  made,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Indians  are  as  completely  deprived  of  any  benefit  for  that 
year  as  though  none  had  been  made.  In  this  connection  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  after  the  appropriation  bill  passes  much  time  is 
necessarily  consumed  before  contracts  can  be  let,  and  after  contracts 
are  awarded  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days'  time  is  consumed  before  bonds 
and  contracts  can  be  executed  and  approved.  In  addition  to  this  many 
of  the  goods  purchased,  such  as  clothing,  hardware,  wagons,  &c.,  have 
to  be  manufactured  after  contracts  are  awarded  and  bonds  approved. 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  unless  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
passes  early  in  the  session,  many  of  the  goods  and  supplies  for  the 
extreme  northwestern  agencies  cannot  possibly  reach  their  destination 
within  the  year  for  which  they  are  purchased. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  full  of  complaints  for  months 
past,  because  certain  Indians  at  the  extreme  northern  agencies  were 
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suffering  for  food,  and  by  inference  the  cause  of  this  suffering  was  at- 
tributable to  neglect  on  the  part  of  this  ofl&ce;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  suffering  of  these  Indians  for  lack  of  food,  was  attributable  directly 
and  entirely  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  them  were  not 
made  until  three  months  after  they  should  have  been  made,  and  sec- 
ond, that  when  made,  the  amount  allowed  was  less  than  was  asked  for 
by  this  office,  and  consequently  insufficient  for  the  absolute  wants  of 
these  Indians.  The  Blackfeet,  Blood  and  l^iegau  Indians,  and  those  at 
Fort  Peck  and  Fort  Belknap  agencies,  were  driven  to  great  straits  to 
sustain  life  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1883  and  1884,  being  com- 
pelled to  kill  many  of  their  horses  and  young  stock  cattle  for  food,  and 
to  resort  to  every  possible  expedient,  such  as  eating  bark,  wild  roots, 
&Cm  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  deaths  amongst  them  were  the 
dfRct  result  of  lack  of  food.  Throughout  their  severest  trials,  however, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  very  few  acts 
of  lawlessness  or  depredation. 

It  is  evident  that  owing  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  game  and  the 
inability  of  these  Indians  to  support  themselves  for  the  present  by  agri- 
culture, and  in  the  absence  of  stock  herds  old  enough  and  large  enough 
so  that  the  increase  might  afford  a  permanent,  even  if  very  limited, 
supply,  they  will  be  compelled  to  depend  nearly  altogether  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  food  for  several  years  to  come.  These  Indians,  notwith- 
standing their  late  sad  experience,  are  cheerfully  endeavoring  to  make 
the  best  of  their  present  opportunities,  and  are  anxious  to  help  them- 
selves. Much  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year  in  digging 
irrigating  ditches,  fencing  and  breaking  fields,  building  dwelling  houses, 
&c.,  and  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  diligently  and  patiently  strug- 
gling for  independence;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  with 
proper  assistance,  in  a  few  years  each  household  will  own  a  team  and 
have  enough  land  under  cultivation,  which,  with  a  few  stock-cattle,  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  great  majority  of  them  nearly  independent.  In 
view  of  all  these  circumstances,  I  believe  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  these  tribes  whenjudicious  assistance  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Government  would  have  been  so  beneficial  to  them 
as  at  present. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  things  before,  and  now  do  so  again, 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  may  see  the  necessity  of  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  service 'as  to  time  and  quantity  so  as  to  prevent, 
in  the  future,  all  just  complaints  of  this  character. 

MANNER  OF  MAKINGS  APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"  Under  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service,  and  the  rulings  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treaaac^  v\N.\}ckfc 
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settlement  of  accounts,  this  ofSce  is  very  much  embarrassed,  and  large 
loss  of  funds  is  occasioned.  Money  that  might  be  very  advantageously 
used  if  the  Department  had  any  power  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the 
matter,  now  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  every  year  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  because  some  change  or  circumstance 
occurs  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  made.  If  the  appropriations  were  made  more  in  bulk,  or 
so  as  to  allow  the  Department  to  use  its  discretion  in  their  expenditure, 
so  that  any  part  of  an  appropriation  not  needed  for  the  object  or  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made,  or  that  could  be  spared  therefrOm,  could  be  used 
for  some  other  object  or  purpose  in  the  Indian  service,  it  would  aid  very 
materially  the  smooth  and  successful  operations  of  this  office;  provided 
always,  however,  that  no  treaty  stipulations  should  in  any  manner  be 
interfered  with,  ^o  one,  however  well  posted  in  the  affairs  ol^fcie 
Indian  Office,  can  by  any  possibility  know  exactly  what  will  be  needed 
at  every  point  for  one  year  in  advance,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  be  better  posted  in  these  matters  than  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  every  part  of  it  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-flve  days  in  the  year.  K  Congress  will  fix  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  Indian  service,  and  leave  the  Department  to  distribute 
it  as  the  wants  of  the  service  seem  to  require,  I  am  confident  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  manner  of  doing  business. 
Under  the  present  system  some  pon-treaty  tribes  of  Indians  receive  3 
pounds  gross  of  beef  per  capita  each  day,  and  some  2  ounces  per  capita 
each  day.  If  the  plan  I  suggest  were  adopted  this  disproportion  could 
be  remedied,  while  it  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  present  system. 

"  If  the  manner  of  making  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  War  Department,  it  will  add  strength 
to  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made.  The  appropriations  for  the 
War  Department  for  the  year  1883,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to 
$25,000,000,  were  made  under  less  than  sixty  different  heads,  leaving, 
very  properly,  as  I  believe,  a  large  discretion  with  the  Secretary  of 
War  as  to  their  disposal.  The  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  of 
about  one-fourth  that  amount  is  cut  up  into  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  separate  and  distinct  appropriations,  each  one  of  which  must  be 
used  as  specially  provided,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  although  it  may 
happen  that  in  one  place  there  is  an  abundance,  while  in  another  want 
md  famine  may  prevail.  In  other  words,  the  whole  War  Department, 
with  all  its  Bureaus,  has  only  about  sixty  different  appropriations,  while 
the  Indian  Bureau  alone  has  its  appropriations  under  two  hundred  and 
sixty  different  heads.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to 
this  in  order  that  the  much-needed  change  may  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service." 

Congress  at  the  last  session,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of  policy, 
provided  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  that  '*  Government  property 
now  on  hand,"  not  required  at  the  reservation  where  it  is,  might  be 
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used  for  the  benefit  of  other  reservations.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
only  provides  for  the  property  which  was  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  to  wit,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1884,  but  does  not  author- 
ize any  apportionment  or  distribution  of  goods  or  supplies  purchased 
after  that  date.  This  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  wh;ch 
I  referred,  and  I  now  again  invite  attention  to  this  matter  and  urge  the 
importance  of  such  legislation  as  will  allow  of  the  distribution  of  goods 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  non-treaty  tribes  of  Indians  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  kind  and  quantity  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  may 
be  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  service;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  same  amount  of  money  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  will  do  much  more  good  and  give  more  general  satisfaction  than 
it  does  on  the  present  plan. 

SALE  OF  ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION,  AND  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  law  exists  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians.  This  of&ce  can  and  does  pre- 
vent persons  licensed  and  under  bonds  as  Indian  traders  from  furnish- 
ing either  arms  or  ammunition  to  Indians ;  but  outside  parties  furnish 
both  arms  and  ammunition,  because  there  is  no  law  to  punish  them  for 
so  doing.  This  practice  places  the  Indians  in  a  semi-independent  posi- 
tion to  the  Government,  which  has  been  productive  of  much  trouble, 
and,  in  some  instances,  loss  of  life.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress 
may  see  the  necessity  of  passing  a  stringent  prohibitory  law  on  this 
subject,  so  that  the  personal  liberty  of  both  whites  and  Indians  may  be 
interfered  with  in  this  particular. 

Congress,  at  the  last  session,  so  far  responded  to  my  repeated  re- 
quests for  funds  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  furnish 
intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  as  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  first 
one  that  has  been  taken  upon  this  particular  subject,  and  it  has  already 
produced  good  results,  one  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  violators  of  law 
are  now  in  prison.  But  this  is  but  a  step  in  the  commencement  of 
what  should  be  followed  by  legislation  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective. 
After  the  offender  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty,  the  pun- 
ishment under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
is,  so  light  as  to  be  no  terror  to  the  evil  doer.  When  from  $100  to  $500 
have  been  expended  in  prosecuting  a  case  to  conviction  of  the  offender 
and  then  have  him  fined  $1  and  imprisoned  one  day,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  some  instances,  it  is  very  obvious  that  this  worst  of  all  evils  in  the 
Indian  country  will  not  be  removed,  and  is  so  broad  a  farce  as  to  be 
justly  ridiculed  and  despised.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  this  is  the 
one  which  I  have  repeatedly  recommended,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
penalty  not  less  than  $300  fine,  and  not  less  than  two  years'  imprisonment. 
The  law  now  reads  not  more  than  $300,  and  not  more  than  two  years* 
imprisonment. 
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The  Indians  themselves  complain  of  the  Government's  allowing 
white  men  to  famish  liqaor  to  their  people,  and  in  some  cases  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cure  this  evil  by  severely  panishing  their  own 
people  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  What  must  an 
Indian  think  of  a  Government  claiming  to  be  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  urging  them  to  abandon  their  heathenish 
practices  and  adopt  the  white  man's  ways,  which  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  meanest  and  vilest  creatures  in  the  persons  of  white  men  to 
demoralize  and  debauch. their  young  men  by  furnishing  them  with  that 
which  brutalizes  and  destroys  them  f  What  is  wanted  now  is  a  penalty 
attached  to  the  law  for  its  violation  commensurate  with  the  crime,  and 
I  earnestly  request  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  will,  in  addition  to 
the  good  work  which  it  has  begun  by  appropriating  money  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  furnish  liquor  to  Indians,  also  make  the  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  the  law  so  severe  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  violate  it. 

REMOVALS  OF  INDIANS. 

Crows. — Since  my  last  report  was  made,  the  Grow  Indians,  whose  res- 
ervation in  Montana  is  estimated  to  contain  4,713,000  acres,  have  been 
removed  from  their  old  location  in  the  western  part  of  the  reservation 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  Bivers.  Much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  this  removal,  from  the  fact  that 
9ongre8S  only  appropriated  $10,000  for  this  purpose,  while  the  bids  re- 
ceived after  advertising  twice  according  to  law,  for  the  construction  of 
the  agency  buildings,  ranged  from  $43,000  to  $70,000.  After  trying  in 
vain  for  months  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings 
by  this  means,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  special  agent  on  to  the  ground 
selected  for  the  future  home  of  these  Indians,  and  to  construct  out  of  the 
timber  growing  there  the  buildings  required.  The  work  intrusted  to 
this  agent,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  apparently  been  satisfactorily  done, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  day  not  only  the  required  agency 
buildings,  for  which  contractors  asked  from  $43,000  to  $70,000,  but 
have  also  in  addition  52  log  cabins  for  Indian  dwellings. 

During  the  last  year  300  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  for  cultiva- 
tion at  the  new  agency,  about  100  homesteads  taken,  and  more  land 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  than  in  any  previous  year  of  their  history. 
In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  stock  cattle  have  been  purchased 
for  them,  thus  placing  them  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  them  one  year  ago.  All  this  has  been  done  without  creating 
a  deficiency  in  any  branch  of  the  appropriation,  and  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  Department,  and  thus  a  long  step 
taken  in  the  direction  of  transforming  the  '^  wild  Crows  of  the  mountains'^ 
into  a  peaceable  and  self-supporting  people. 

Not  only  has  this  been  done,  but  it  has  thus  been  made  possible  to 
add  to  the  public  domain  at  least  3,000,000  acres  of  this  reservation, 
leaving  still  all  the  land  necessary  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  this 
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tribe  of  Indians.  If  this  3,000,000  acres  are  so  disposed  of  as  to  give 
the  Grows  some  benefit  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  they  will  nO  longer  re- 
qaire  any  aid  from  the  Government,  and  thas  one  fraction  of  the  Indian 
problem  will  have  been  solved,  and  an  example  and  incentive  given  to 
other  tribes  of  Indians  to  do  likewise. 

Tankawas. — A  small  tribe  of  Tonkawa  Indians  has  for  many  years 
been  living  in  the  State  of  Texas  without  any  reservation  or  right  to 
any  particular  location.  Congress  for  several  years  has  made  a  small 
appropriation  for  their  relief,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  to  ap- 
point, or  funds  to  pay  an  agent,  an  officer  of  the  Army  has  been  detailed 
to  look  after  their  interests.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  im* 
proved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  become  worse  each  year.  At  the  last 
session  of  Gongress  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  <^  sup- 
port, civilization,  and  instruction  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  and  for  their 
removal  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.''  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  for  removing  these  Indians  from  Texas  to  the  Iowa 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  by  treaty  stipulations  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  place  other  Indians  than  the  lowas.  This 
will  place  these  Indians  under  a  regular  agent,  and  on  land  where  they 
can  legally  remain,  with  an  opportunity  to  make  homes  for  their  fami* 
lies,  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  a  chance  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Government  schools  in  that  region. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  had  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
"Gourt  of  Indian  Offenses''  which  had  been  established  at  a  few  of  the 
agencies  ^  and,  believing  that  the  organization  of  this  court  would  be 
a  practical  benefit  to  the  Indian  service,  and  tend  materially  to  the 
advancement  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  I  recommended  that  a 
sufficient  appropriation  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  judges 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services.  At  every  agency  where 
the  court  has  been  established  it  has  been  well  received,  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judges  respectfully  acquiesced  in  and  quietly  and  peaceably 
enforced.  At  some  of  the  agencies  this  court  has  been  instrumental 
in  abolishing  many  of  the  most  barbarous  and  pernicious  customs  that 
have  existed  among  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial;  and  if  properly 
encouraged,  and  the  Indians  are  made  to  believe  that  the  Government 
is  honest  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  their  welfare  and  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement,  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  polygamy'and  the 
heathenish  customs  of  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  and  war  dance  will 
be  entirely  abolished. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  agencies  where  this  court  is  organ- 
ized indicate  very  conclusively  the  beneficial  results  already  accom- 
plished. The  agent  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  says  that  this 
court — 

Has  worked  admirably  and  made  a  radical  change,  especially  among  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe,  for  the  better,  as  all  disorders  or  ofienses  that  come  hefox^  W^^  V^^^'t'^ 
here  are  inexorably  punished. 
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The  agent  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  says  that  this  court — 

Has  been  of  practical  value  to  me.  All  minor  offenses  and  difficulties  that  fre- 
quently arise,  that  of  necessity  must  be  adjusted,  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  of  the 
court.  The  Indians  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decision  and  submit  to  the  penalty 
imposed.  The  decision  and  authority,  coming  as  it  does  from  their  own  people,  has 
the  moral  tendency  to  educate  them  up  to  the  idea  of  law. 

The  agent  of  the  !N^ez  Perc6  Agency,  in  Idaho,  says : 

The  court  has  done  a  good  work  during  the  past  year  in  correcting  error  and  crime. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court : 


Offenses. 


Pmnkenness 

Theft 

Wife-beating 

Plurality  of  wives 

Disorderly  condaot 

Contempt  of  court 


No.  of 

Fines 

oases. 

collected. 

17 

$168  25 

3 

25  00 

2 

23  00 

1 

20  00 

1 

10  00 

1 

10  00 

256  25 


Amonnt  of  fines  imposed  and  not  yet  collected,  $30. 

The  agent  of  the  Standing  Eock  Agency,  Dakota,  says  that  he  organ- 
ized the  coart  of  Indian  offenses  at  his  agency  in  October  last,  and  is — 

Pleased  to  state  that  it  has  given  entire  sati  sfaction .  The  j  udges  are  good  men,  who 
command  respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  their  decisions  have 
been  just  and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  case  been  sustained  by  public  sentiment. 
Sessions  of  this  court  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  aids  me  materiaUy  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

The  agent  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota^  says : 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  of  great  assistance  to  an  agent  in  keeping  the  Indians 
under  proper  restraint  and  enforcing  the  laws  published  by  the  Department  for  the 
punishment  of  offenses,  for  without  their  assistance  the  facts  in  the  cases  would  never 
be  got  at.  "  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  and  it  requires  an  Indian  lawyer  to 
sift  an  Indian  statement  and  the  evidence  of  Indian  witnesses.  Crimes  and  much 
petty  trouble  are  prevented,  because  the  Indians  know  that  the  true  facts  in  the  case 
will  be  understood  and  learned  by  the  Indian  judges;  whereas  a  white  man  could  be 
fooled,  as  they  express  it.  The  system  also  relieves  the  agent  of  much  disagreeable 
work  and  odium  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  imposing  fines  or  imprisonment  upon 
offenders.  I  have  divided  the  reservation  into  three  school  districts,  and  the  judge 
residing  in  each  district  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  in 
that  district.  If  these  men  were  under  pay  the  task  of  keeping  children  at  school 
would  be  a  less  arduous  one.  During  the  year  the  judges  have  tried  forty-two  cases 
and  passed  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  fine*  upon  thirty-four  offenders. 

The  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  says : 

The  court  here  has  relieved  me  of  many  trying  cases,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  them.  Their  judgment  in  most  cases  has  been 
excellent,  and  their  decisions  submitted  to  without  any  complaint  in  most  cases. 
There  are  a  few  lawless  persons  here  that  have  been  able  to  do  as  they  wished  for 
many  years,  and  the  restraint  that  this  court  has  been  to  them  has  caused  some 
little  dissatisfaction.  But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  it  will  become  a  perma- 
nent fixture  and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  th6  little  differences  among 
them.  If  these  judges  could  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  their  time  and  services 
there  would  not  be  any  doubt  of  the  continued  good  results  from  this  court. 
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The  agent  of  the  Santee  and  Flandreaii  Agency  says  that  his  court 
of  Indian  offenses  has  tried  thirty-three  cases  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  fines  collected  have  aggregated  $56.  He  thinks  the  court  is 
doing  good  service  and  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  agency  in  preventing 
and  paDishing  crime. 

The  agent  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  says: 

The  Indian  court  of  oflFenses  has  proven  efficient  and  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
class  of  disorders  which  come  under  its  control.  It  is,  however,  daily  more  apparent 
that  the  three  judges  of  this  court  should  be  compensated  for  their  services,  as  they 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  do  unpopular  things,  and,  if  true  to  the  duties  of  their 
office,  often  risk  personal  friendship  and  help.  This  is  a  just  reason  why  they  should 
be  made  independent  and  secure  against  loss.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  judges  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  more  advanced  and  progressive 
people,  and  such  have  farms  that  cannot  be  left  without  loss  while  they  are  giving 
their  time  to  trials.  Each  convening  of  the  judges  costs  them  a  day's  time,  which 
cannot  be  given  without  loss.  With  proper  compensation  and  under  proper  provis- 
ions the  duties  of  the  judges  could  be  enlarged  and  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
people  enhanced.  * 

The  three  judges  of  this  agency  have  also  joined  in  a  strong  appeal 
for  compensation  for  their  services.  They  say  that  they  have  patiently 
investigated  every  case  brought  before  them,  that  their  authority  has 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  whole  tribe,  and  every  penalty  ordered  by 
the  court  has  been  executed,  and  that,  among  other  things,  polygamy 
has  been  entirely  abolished  under  their  administration. 

As  appears  from  the  above,  one  great  drawback  to  the  successful  organ- 
ization of  this  court  is  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  judges  and  other 
officers  of  the  court  a  compensation  for  their  services.  Hence  many  of  the 
agents  have  been  unable  to  organize  the  court,  because  their  best  Indians 
are  unwilling  to  leave  their  farms  and  business  occupations  when  they 
know  that  their  only  reward  may  perhaps  be  a  loss  of  influence  and  pop- 
ularity among  the  tribe.  It  is  a  rare  case  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare  for  a  white  man  to  accept  an  office  with  responsible  duties 
attached,  unless  it  is  also  accompanied  with  a  commensurate  salary. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  Indian  to  be  more  unselfish  than  his 
white  brother,  and  hence  if  it  is  desired  that  this  court  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  carried  into  successful  operation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  court  a  reasona- 
ble compensation.  The  judges,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  asked  to 
serve  for  less  than  $20  per  month,  and  for  the  payment  of  this  salary 
and  other  necessary  expenses  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  would  be 
sufficient.  If  this  amouut  was  appropriated  the  court  could  be  suc- 
cessfully established  at  every  agency  where  it  was  found  necessary. 
The  agents  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and 
annoyance,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  Government?  in 
saving  the  expense  heretofore  incurred  of  suppressing  crimes  which  are 
now  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 
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INDIAN  HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  current  year  contains  a  clause 
allowing  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  homestead  laws  without 
the  payment  of  fees  and  commissions  on  account  of  entries  or  proofs, 
and  appropriates  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  aid  Indians  in  making  selections 
of  land  and  the  necessary  proofs.  Under  this  act  several  entries  have 
been  made  by  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  who  for  years  have 
been  in  possession  of  land  along  the  Columbia  Eiver.  It  is  believed 
tiiat  this  provision,  and  your  action  in  directing  local  officers  to  refuse 
entries  of  whites  upon  lands  occupied  by  Indians,  as  embodied  in  cir- 
cular of  the  General  Land  Office  dated  May  31, 1884,  wiU  enable  many 
Indians  to  secure  titles  to  their  lands. 

This  clause  also  provides  that  all  patents  for  lands  under  the  Indian 
homestead  act  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United 
States  does  and  will  h^ld  the  land  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such 
entry  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  ca49e  of  his  decease,  of  his  widow  and 
heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  land  is 
located;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will 
convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  widow  and  heirs  as 
aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  in- 
cumbrance whatsoever. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY  AND  PATENTS. 

During  the  year  12  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued  to  the 
Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  concluded  March  19, 1867  (16  Stat.,  721); 
9  to  the  Pottawatomies  of  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  act  of  May 
23, 1872  (17  Stat.,  159),  the  cost  of  the  land  to  the  United  States  in  the 
nine  Pottawatomie  cases  having  been  reimbursed  by  the  allottees ; 
12  to  the  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  under  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Sioux  treaty  concluded  April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  637),  and  2  to 
the  Sisseton  Indians  on  Lake  Traverse,  under  the  treaty  of  February 
19,  1867  (15  Stat.,  505). 

Patents  have  been  issued  as  follows :  78  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  Reservation,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854 
(10  Stat.  1110) ;  and  6  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux, 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1807  (15  Stat.  505); 
making  the  total  number  of  certificates  and  patents  issued  119.  Allot- 
ments have  also  been  approved  by  the  President  in  favor  of  119  Indians 
in  Washington  Territory,  and  the  issuance  of  patents  to  00  of  these 
has  been  authorized.  Tliis  office  has  also  approved,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  allotments  to  102  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and  re- 
quested the  issuance  of  patents. 
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Several  of  the  agents  report  that  their  Indians  are  earnestly  asking 
for  allotments,  which  have  hitherto  been  delayed  for  the  want  of  an  ap< 
propriation  to  survey  the  reservation. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  qaantity  of  land  to  be  allotted  the  Kez  Pero6 
and  Willamette  Indians,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  Annnal 
Beport,  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  House.  The  general  allotment  bill  also  passed  the 
Senate  in  a  form  generally  acceptable  to  this  Office,  but  received  no 
action  from  the  House.  It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
npon  both  these  bills  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

SURVEY  OP  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  first  appropriation  of  anj' consequence  in  ten  years  for  the  survey 
of  Indian  reservations  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress",  when 
the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  '*for  survey  and  subdivision  of  In- 
dian reservations,  and  defining  by  surveys  the  boundaries  of  reserva- 
tions and  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  Indians."  The  act  provides  that 
$5,000  of  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
used  for  surveying  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Kavajo  Indian 
Reservation.  Although  the  sum  appropriated  is  but  half  the  amount 
estimated  for,  it  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  service  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  embarrassments  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend.  It  will  en- 
able this  office  to  rerun  and  remark  the  lines  of  certain  reservations 
which  have  heretofore  been  surveyed,  and  possibly  to  inaugurate  some 
original  surveys,  so  that  the  work  of  allotment  will  probably  be  con- 
tinued during  the  year  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  use  this  money  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  rely  upon  Con- 
gress for  further  appropriations  to  accomplish  the  surveys  in  other 
places. 

The  want  of  a  proper  definition  of  reservation  boundaries  has  been 
for  years,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  contention  and  dis- 
order known  to  the  Department,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fiill  amount 
of  my  estimate  for  surveys  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  may  be  provided, 
in  order  that  existing  disputes  may  be  speedily  settled,  and  a  subdi- 
vision of  lands  within  the  reservations  made,  wherever  required  and 
deemed  'advisable,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  individual 
homes. 

LEASING  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  numerous  applications  have 
been  received  from  parties  desirous  to  lease  Indian  lands,  held  by  ordinary 
occupancy,  by  tenancy,  or  by  sufferance,  mainly  for  cattle  grazing  pur- 
poses. To  all  such,  answer,  based  upon  Department  ruling  on  the  question 
in  the  Fenlon  case,  April  25, 1883,  has  been  returned  that  no  authority  of 
law  existed  for  the  making  of  such  leases  or  agreements  by  the  Indians  or 
by  this  Department,  and  that  the  Department  would  not  approve  them.. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some  few  agreements  of  the  character 
mentioned  have  been  entered  into  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on  their  own 
responsibility,  from  which  the  Indians  are  drawing  more  or  less  pecu- 
niary benefit.  These  agreements,  however,  have  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  Congress  should  put  this  much  vexed  question  upon  a 
proper  basis,  so  that  Indian  lands  not  necessary  for  other  purposes  may 
be  made  a  source  of  income  to  the  Indians  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES. 

A  law  is  badly  wanted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses 
amongst  Indians  themselves.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to 
this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  pointed  out  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  this  Department  by  reason  of  the  excepting  clause  in  the 
United  States  Statutes  (section  2146),  which  remits  to  tribal  usages  and 
customs  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  oftenses  committed  between  the 
Indians  themselves.  Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory,  who  have  their  own  legislatures,  courts,  and  judicial  machinery, 
and  amongst  whom  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as  they  are  in  the 
States,  the  Indian  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for  injuries  committed  on 
one  of  his  own  race  in  the  Indian  country.  The  result  is  thut  the  most 
brutal  and  unprovoked  murders  are  committed,  and  the  murderer  goes 
"  unwhipt  of  justice." 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  ''  Crow  Dog,"  who  killed  the 
celebrated  Chief  "Spotted  Tail"  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  and  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  before  the  first  district  court  of  Dakota,  sitting 
as  a  United  States  court,  which  held  that  under  the  peculiar  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1868  and  the  agreement  of  1877,  with  the  Sioux  Indians, 
it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  notwithstanding  the  general  provision 
in  the  statutes.  Upon  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  certio* 
raW,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statutory  excep- 
tion was  not  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  and  that  the 
first  district  court  of  Dakota  was  without  jurisdiction  to  find  or  try  the 
indictment  against  the  prisoner;  that  the  conviction  and  sentence  were 
void,  and  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegal.*  The  consequence  is  that 
Crow  Dog  is  at  large  upon  the  reservation  uni)unished. 

Another  notable  case  was  that  of  Johnson  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian, 
who  committed  a  cold-blooded  murder  upon  Eobert  Poisal,  a  civilized 
Arapaho,  in  the  Shawnee  country  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  facts 
of  this  case  were  fully  set  out  in  my  last  report  and  need  not  be  reca- 
pitulated. Here  also  there  was  no  legal  remedy  at  hand,  but  the  Indi- 
ans saved  the  Government  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter  by  finally 
shooting  the  murderer  down  like  a  wild  beast,  not,  however,  until  he 


*  V 


Ex-parte  Crow  Dog  109,  U.  S.  Reports,  556. 
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\uplicated  his  crime  by  murdering  the  United  States  deputy  mar- 
who  had  him  in  charge, 
itill  another  and  more  recent  case  is  that  of  Spotted  Tail,  junior,  and 
liunder  Hawk,  who  killed  White  Thunder  (all  of  them  Sioux  Indians), 
the  Kosebud  Agency  on  the  Sioux  reservation.    Under  the  decision 
in  the  Crow  Dog  case,  this  office  had  no  alternative  but  to  reluctantly 
order  the  prisoners,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  military,  back  to  the  reservation.    In  regard  to  this  af- 
fair the  agent  reports  as  follows : 

The  qnietude  and  monotony  of  affairs  at  the  agency  was  broken  on  the  evening  of 
May  29,  by  the  killing  of  Chief  White  Thunder  by  Spotted  Tail  (son  of  the  late 
Chief  Spotted  Tail)  and  an  Indian  named  Thander  Hawk.  My  information,  obtained 
principally  from  Spotted  Tail  after  the  fracas,  is  that  White  Thunder,  feeling  aggrieved, 
went  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp,  and  took  therefrom  seven  horses  and  other  propeity; 
Spotted  Tail  going  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  his  horses  dead  on  the  road,  he, 
with  two  others.  Thunder  Hawk  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  which  White  Thunder  received 
two  riiie  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail  in  the  leg  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk  in 
the  breast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Pumpkin  was  thought  to  be  mortally 
wounded ;  he  has  pi'ogressed  till  the  present  time  with  prospects  of  final  recovery* 
The  father  of  White  Thunder  was  also  less  seriously  wounded,  but  on  account  of 
extreme  age  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  affray.  The  next  morn- 
ing Spotted  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me 
for  examination.  I  sent  them  to  Fort  Niobrara.  They  have  been  kept  prisoners  at 
the  fort  since  that  time. 

If  there  is  no  law  to  punish  or  detain  offenders  of  such  character  in  durance,  they 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  place  of  their  crimes,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  murdered  reside,  and  who  stand  ready,  whenever  afflicted  with  ''bad  hearts"  or 
are  "mourning,"  to  avenge  the  offense,  endangering  the  lives  of  many,  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  all.  I  look  upt>n  this  trouble  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  return  to  this  agency 
of  "Crow  Dog"  (the  murderer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  1881),  imprisoned,  tried, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  this  crime ;  afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  "that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  offender* 
against  Indians,"  he  was  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than 
the  highest  chief  of  the  nation.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  been 
the  cause  of  jealpusy  and  heartburning;  it  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though 
trouble  would  result  from  this  cause.  "  White  Thunder"  had  become  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  among  the  Indians ;  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  agency  to  form  a  new  camp  where  good  farms  could  be  made,  and 
by  his  example  induced  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  his  people, 
as  also  to  the  whites,  to  whom  he  was  a  good  friend ;  his  influence  was  on  the  side  of 
good  government,  law  and  order. 

Other  instances  may  be  cited,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  aver- 
age Indian  may  not  be  ready  for  the  more  complex  questions  of  civil 
law,  but  he  is  sufficiently  capable  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  should  be  taught  bj^  the  white  man's  law  to  respect  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  his  race,  and  that  under  the  same  law  he  himself 
is  entitled  to  like  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accord* 
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ance  with  existing  treaties  with  the  civilized  tribes,  and  I  cannot  better 
do  so  than  by  quoting  from  the  aunual  report  of  the  agent  at  the  Union 
Agency,  to  which  the  civilized  tribes  are  attached.    He  says : 

In  criminal  oases  where  white  men  and  Indians  are  the  parties,  or  where  hoth  par- 
ties are  white  men,  the  case  is  tried  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Aboat  fonr-fifths  of  criminal  cases  tried  at  that  conrt  come  from  the  Indian  Territory ; 
the  long  distances  witnesses  must  travel  to  reach  this  court  makes  the  administration 
of  justice  not  only  very  expensive  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  witnesses  who  are 
compelled  to  attend,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  crimes  coiUmitted  in  the 
Territory  not  being  reported ;  witnesses  cannot  aflford  to  travel  several  times  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  to  prosecute  criminals.  The  fees  and  mileage  will  not  pay  ordinary  fare 
and  necessary  expenses  of  the  trip,  allowing  nothing  for  the  time  lost.  The  business 
of  the  court  is  transacted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  cases  are  continued  from  term  to 
term,  and  several  trips  must  be  made  by  the  witnesses  before  the  case  is  tried.  Crim- 
inals take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  crime  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
if  a  court  was  established  in  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides  and  the  Indians 
desire.  The  Territory  having  no  friend  at  court  to  call  attention  to  these  matters, 
the  Indian  Office  should  do  so  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and  economy. 

TIMBER  AND   OTHER   DEPREDATIONS  ON   INDIAN  LANDS. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  bill  (8.  1545)  to  amend 
section  5388  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  in  relation  to  timber  depredations 
80  as  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  Indian  lands,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
not  reached  in  the  House.  This  legislation  is  much  required,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  depredations  are  constant,  and  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  bill  be  still  further  amended,  so  as  to 
include  coail  and  other  minerals  upon  Indian  lands. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  approved  May  27,  1878,  provision  was 
made  for  organizing  an  Indian  police  force,  not  exceeding  50  officers  and 
430  privates.  During  that  year  a  force  was  organized  at  30  different 
agencies,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  force  has  been  more  apparent  every  year.  During  the 
past  year  the  force  has  consisted  of  784  officers  and  privates  at  48 
out  of  the  60  different  agencies,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  records  of 
constabulary  organizations  throughout  the  country  will  not  present  a 
more  favorable  showing  for  fidelity,  faithfulness,  and  impartial  per- 
formance of  duty  than  has  been  displayed  by  the  Indian  police.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  upon  which 
thej'  are  called  to  act  are  offenses  committed  by  their  own  race  against 
laws  made  by  a  race  with  which  they  have  not  heretofore  been  in  sym- 
pathy; that  they  are  hedged  in  by  rules  and  regulations  which  so 
abridge  the  absolute  freedom  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  as  to 
gall  and  chafe  them  continually,  any  infringement  of  which  is  promptly 
punished ;  and  that  many  of  the  regulations  established  forbid  prac- 
tices which  almost  form  a  part  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Indian, 
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practices  and  customs  which  are  to  them  a  religion,  and  which,  if  neg- 
lected, they  believe  will  result  in  disaster  and  death,  the  impartiality 
with  which  the  police  have  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
is  creditable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  matters  not  who  the  oli'enderis, 
whether  chief  of  the  tribe  or  a  young  warrior,  Indian  or  white  man,  friend 
or  foe,  stranger  or  one  "  to  the  manor  born,"  when  ordered  to  make  an 
arrest  there  is  no  flinching  from  duty,  and  it  is  truly  marvelous  that  so 
little  friction  has  occurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  One  of 
the  best  evidences  of  their  efficiency  and  adherence  to  duty  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  out  of  a  force  of  nearly  800  men  only  80  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  force  during  the  year  for  all  causes  combined. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  perform  my  duty  nor  do  justice  to  this  m^r 
itorious  body  of  men  without  again  calling  attention  to  their  meager 
salary,  and  urging  that  a  more  liberal  compensation  be  paid  to  them. 
This  office  requires  that  they  shall  be  men  of  unquestioned  energy, 
courage,  and  self-command ;  be  in  vigorous  bodily  health ;  be  good 
horsemen  and  good  shots  with  rifle  and  pistol.  They  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted wit^  the  tox)ography  of  the  reservation,  and  must  so  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  other  prop- 
erty belonging  on  the  reservation  as  to  be  able  to  identify  them  wherever 
found ;  must  constantly  patrol  the  districts  assigned ;  must  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  on  the  reservation;  must  obtain 
all  possible  information  in  regard  to  timber,  cattle,  and  horse-thieves, 
squatters,  and  liquor-sellers  in  the  vicinity,  and  must  vigilantly  watch 
the  movements  of  all  suspicious  characters  and  their  associates,  and  re- 
port the  same ;  must  report  all  marriages,  deaths,  and  cases  of  severe 
sickness  or  accident;  and  must  perform  all  the  regular  duties  assigned, 
and  be  ready  for  special  service  at  any  time.  They  are  compelled  to 
furnish  and  feed  their  own  horses,  many  of  them  keeping  several,  and 
are  often  On  a  trail  at  hard  riding  for  days  at  a  time,  all  for  the  low 
salary  of  $8  per  month  for  officers  and  $5  per  month  for  privates.  Of 
the  784  men  in  service  the  past  year  only  64  were  single  men ;  all  the 
others  had  families  averaging  five  members. 

During  the  year  128  resigned  on  account  of  "inadequate  salary,"  and 
it  is  surprising  that  any  accept  or  retain  the  position.  Congress,  at  its 
last  session,  recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  compensation  by  au- 
thorizing one  agent  to  pay  $15  per  month.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  rate  of  compensation  per  month  be  fixed  as  follows :  Officers,  $15 ; 
sergeants,  $12 ;  privates,  $10. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  show :  (1)  The  distribution  of  population ;  (2) 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1882,  1883,  and  1884. 
4266  IND II 
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Table  1. — Distribution  of  population. 


States  and  Territories. 


»<  a  a 


< 


Arizona... 
California. 
Colorado  .. 
Dakota... 


Idaho 

Indian  Territory 

Indian  Territory  (five  civilised  tribes) 

Iowa ■ 

Kansas 

Maine 


Iftichijnin 

MinneHOta 

Montana 

Nebraska  (including  201  attached  to  Kansas  agency,  but  still  living  in 

Nebraska) 

Nevada 


3 
4 
1 
0 
3 
6 
1 
1 
1 


New  Mexico  .. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Texas  

Utah 


Washington  Territory 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

In^ana  and  Florida. . . 


1 
1 
5 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 

(t) 
2 
6 
2 
1 


5o. 

£1-2 

^a5 


=s 


C  »3   3 


e  a 


18,699 

4, 7.38 

991 

82.111 

3,676 

18,334 

64,000 

354 

976 


2,464 
6,66» 


40a 
60<» 


410 


9,677 

S,287 

*15,  333 

3,602 
5,016 

30.003 
5.0O7 
3,100 
4,2,'>5 
07 
2,309 

10.846 
6,628 
1,855 


3,300 


80* 
290 
390 
150 
1,210 


892 


Total 


61 


246, 794 


17,575 


Total  nnniber  in  United  States,  exclasive  of  those  in  Alaska 264, 369 

*  Of  these  558  are  in  charge  of  a  military  officer  and  not  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
t  Intliann  in  charge  of  a  military  officer,  and  not  on  a  reservation. 

Table  2. — Objects  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 

ending  June  30,  1882,  18H3,  and  1884. 


Objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  appropriations 
have  been  ex  pended. 


Amouni  appropriated 


Pay  of  Indian  agents 

Pay  of  special  agents 

Pay  of  interpreters   

BoUdiniTS  at  airencics  and  repairs 

V.iccination  of  Indians 

MedicincH  and  medical  supplies 

Annuity  goods 

SubfiiHtence  nupplies 

Agricultural  and  miHcellaneous  supplies 

ExpeuHes  of  transportation  and  ntorage 

Pui  chiu>c  and  inspection  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies 

Advertising  expenses  and  telegraphing 

Payment  of  annuity  in  ntoney 

Payment  of  regular  employes  at  agencies 

Payment  of  temporary  employ6s 

Support  of  schools 

To  promote  civilization  among  Indians  generally, 

including  Indian  labor 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  agents 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agenta 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  scouts,  and  equipments 

Presents  to  Inaians 

Stock  f or  Ind  i  ans 

Survey  of  Indian  reservations 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors 

Expenses  or  Indian  commissioners 

Agricultural  improvements 

Miscellaneous 

In  hands  of  agents 


84. 

3, 
23, 
36, 

1. 

667, 

2,302, 

210, 

285, 

25, 

14. 

285, 

324, 

8, 

244, 


552  77 
898  18 
711  64 
000  06 
430  35 
740  99 
727  02 
739  13 
Ml  73 
261  16 
265  37 
180  12 
819  36 
639  52 
345  66 
209  18 


Total  amount  expended 
.Balanoe  anexpended  . . . 


233.  364  48 

12,  947  45 

2,  790  76 

6,231  00 

75, 975  61 

330  00 


19, 963  01 


6.756  31 

4.650  97 

40, 387  74 


83, 

7. 

18. 

34, 

15. 

534, 

2.473, 

272. 

323, 

25. 

14. 

294. 

265, 

7, 

482, 


030  00 
290  05 
306  24 
13G  18 
740  75 
886  86 
352  69 
600  81 
959  44 
966  95 
161 
174 
859  98 
801  19 
320  94 
336  44 


12 
22 


145,160  25 

13. 472  49 

3,648  42 

13, 258  77 

83,286  08 

60  00 


21,902  94 

4, 625  95 

803  50 

4.809  80 

20, 081  78 


81. 

8. 

19, 

30. 

15, 

371. 

2,160, 

259. 

285, 

24. 

21, 
298, 
254. 

9. 
669, 


8^8  53 
558  46 
187  62 
941  04 
246  00 
728  76 
073  79 
967  92 
693  51 
148  76 
803  12 
196  88 
666  56 
853  30 
090  48 
974  21 


92, 130  67 
11. 543  45 
5, 810  82 
21.  Ill  75 
60,097  08 


263. 880  47 

496  50 

17, 250  00 

"  '7,"58i'4i 

13,988  28 

746  0» 


4,897,165  83        5,196,218  84 


187,005  23 


806,885  29 


5,006,661  40 


285,324  42 


\ 
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SCHOOLS. 


The  status  of  school  work  among  Indians,  exclusive  of  the  five  civil- 
ed  tribes,  can  best  be  shown  by  the  following  comparative  statement: 


Items. 


'raining  ncbools,  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  &c 

apils  in  training  schools 

QUI  I'O^^^^S  schools  on  or  near  reservations 

I       npils  in  such  schools 

^         hildren  placed  in  various  schools  through  the  country 

" J^^ay  schools    

Total  number  of  day  pupils 

Total  number  of  boarding  ])upils 


1883. 

1884. 

3 

6 

610 

1,195 

79 

83 

4,407 

4,935 

122 

579 

117 

126 

5, 102 

5,022 

5,139 

6,709 

Increase. 


3 

585 

4 

528 

457 

9 


1,570 


Of  the  above,  130  boarding  pupils  and  892  day  pupils  are  in  New 
York;  the  day  pupils  attend  the  29  public  schools  which  the  State  of 
New  York  provides  for  her  Indian  population. 

Training  schools. — The  principal  educational  advance  of  the  year  has 
been  the  starting  of  the  three  new  training-schools  referred  to  in  my 
last  report,. at  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Chilocco,  lud.  Ter.,  and  Lawrence,  Kaus., 
opened,  respectively,  in  January,  February,  and  September.  The  re- 
ports of  the  first  two  are  herewith,  on  pages  207  and  209.  The  latter  is 
only  just  under  way,  and  has  now  125  out  of  the  340  pupils  which  it  will 
accommodate.  The  Chilocco  and  Genoa  schools  have  made  a  good 
lecord  with  their  319  pupils.  They  have  the  advantage  of  both  Car- 
lisle and  Forest  Grove  in  possessing  sufficient  land,  and  are  giving 
special  attention  to  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  Chilocco  boys  have 
a  herd  of  425  cattle,  and  the  Genoa  boys  have  cultivated  faithfully  202 
acres  and  raised  6,000  bushels  of  corn,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,200 
bushels  of  vegetables.  The  nearness  of  the  schools  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions greatly  reduces  cost  of  transportation,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
suggests  to  the  pupils  a  prompt  remedy  for  homesickness  and  restive- 
ness  under  restraint.  Both  schools  have  been  annoyed  by  runaways, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  serious  embarrassment  from  this  quarter  need  not 
be  anticii)ated.  Several  of  the  employes  of  these  schools  are  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  graduates.  If  Congress  had  not  modified  its  appropria- 
tion and  removed  the  restriction  which  limited  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended in  support  of  these  schools  to  $200  per  pupil,  including  traveling 
expenses,  they  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  To  require  that  the 
first  expense  of  an  industrial  school  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  sum  at 
which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  continue  a  school  already  estab- 
lished is  unjust  and  unreasonable.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  only  $175 
per  pupil  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)  is  appropriated,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  the  schools  can  complete  their  first  full  year  on  this 
allowance. 

The  other  three  training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  and  Hamp- 
ton, have  had  an  uneventful,  useful  year,  with  578, 166,  and  132  pu^nls, 
respectively,  and  a  combined  average  attendance  of  69^,    'IXi^  ^^\ac^^^ 
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reports  of  the  schools  herewith,  on  pages  186,  202,  and  189,  are  fall  of  in- 
terest, and  show  clearly  the  painstaking  thoroughness  with  which  the 
pupils  are  being  trained  in  the  various  trades  and  household  industries, 
and  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  devoting 
themselves  to  this  work.  Of  the  special  work  which  is  undertaken  at 
Carlisle  called  "planting  out,"  the  superintendent  says: 

I  placed  out  on  farms  and  in  families  during  the  year,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
44  girls  and  173  boys,  and  have  arranged  for  keeping  out  about  110  the  ensuing  win- 
ter to  attend  the  public  schools  where  they  are  located,  or  to  receive  private  instruc- 
tion in  the  families.     This  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  onr  work. 

Eighty-four  are  reported  as  excellent  workers,  83  as  good,  41  as  fair,  and  9  as  lazy. 
I  established  a  regulation  that  all  who  went  out  from  the  school  should  do  so  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  their  patrons,  and  should  receive  pay  according  to  their  ability. 
The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  absence  from  the  school  has  been  in 
nearly  every  case  a  clear  saving  to  the  Government  of  their  support  during  such  pe- 
riod of  absence,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  besides  supplying  themselves  with 
clothing,  have  earned  and  saved  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  I  find  has  a  most 
excellent  iufluence. 

An  Indian  boy  who  has  earned  and  saved  $25  or  ^C  is  in  every  way  more  inanly 
and  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  one  who  has  nothing ;  whereas  had  he  received  the 
same  sum  as  a  gratuity  the  reverse  would  be  the  case. 

Two  years  of  school  training  and  discipline  are  necessary  to  fit  a  new  pupil  for  this 
outing.  The  rapid  progress  in  English  speaking,  the  skill  in  hand  and  head  work, 
the  independence  in  thought  and  action  pupils  so  placed  gain,  all  prove  that  this 
method  of  preparing  and  dispersing  Indian  youth  is  an  invaluable  means  of  giving 
them  the  courage  and  capacity  for  civilized  self-support.  An  Indian  boy  placed  in  a 
family  and  remote  from  his  home  (and  it  is  better  distant  from  the  school),  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  hardworking,  industrious  people,  feels  at  once  a  stronger  desire  to  do 
something  for  himself  than  he  can  be  made  to  feel  under  any  collective  system,  or  in 
the  best  Indian  training- school  that  can  be  established.  His  self-respect  asserts 
itself;  he  goes  to  work,  behaves  himself,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  compete  with 
those  about  him. 

Congress  having  made  its  annual  failure  to  appropriate  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  a  farm  for  this  school,  Captain  Pratt  has  solicited 
funds  therefor  from  private  parties,  and  a  $20,000  tract,  covering  157 
acres,  has  been  purchased,  on  which  $13,000  has  been  paid.  Another 
tract  of  equal  size  is  still  needed. 

The  Forest  Grove  school  has  kept  its  buildings  full  and  this  year  is 
crowding  in  fifty  more  children  in  anticipation  of  being  relieved  by  new 
buildings,  for  which  Congress  appropriated  $20,000.  The  erection  of 
buildings  is  delayed  pending  the  settlement  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  school  complains  justly  of  the 
cutting  down  of  the  rate  of  compensation  hitherto  allowed  that  institu- 
tion from  $167  per  pupil  to  $158.33,  and  of  a  new  exaction  that  he  shall 
l)ay  such  part  of  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school 
as  exceeds  a  specified  sum,  which  is  one-half  the  amount  asked  for  that 
purpose.  Congress  has  been  accustomed  to  ask  private  schools  to  do 
work  which  is  worth  over  $200  per  pupil  for  $167,  but  it  has  never  be- 
fore reduced  the  amount  below  that  sum.    Considering  the  superior 
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training  and  advantages  which  Hampton  offers,  and  the  large  private 
donations  which  she  has  secured  for  the  furtherance  of  Indian  edxica^ 
tion,  I  cannot  consider  this  discrimination  against  her  as  anything  but 
a  blunder,  and  one  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected. 
General  Armstrong  says  : 

The  reduction  is  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  seriously  hinder  the  work, 
for  friends  will  take  it  up,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  appeal  to  private  charity  to  make 
good  this  small  economy  of  Congress.  Hampton  school  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
$175,  on  the  ground  of  fair  treatment  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  This  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  carelessness  or  to  personal  ill-will  to  the  work 
in  which  I  and  my  associates  are  engaged  for  the  Indian  race.  In  behalf  of  some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  very  legislators  who  did  this  injustice,  to  whom  I  have  applied 
to  make  up  this  reduction,  I  protest  against  the  cutting  down  of  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance to  Hampton  school. 

Pwpils  in  various  schools  in  States. — Similar  to  training-school  work  is 
the  education  of  pupils  in  various  schools  throughout  the  country,  which 
is  assuming  noteworthy  proportions.  Beginning  two  years  ago  with 
provision  for  100  pupils,  the  appropriations  have  so  increased  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  565  Indian  youths  were  placed  in  20  schools 
located  in  eleven  States,  from  North  Carolina  to  California.  In  these 
schools  farming,  trades,  and  household  industries  are  taught,  and  solic- 
itous care  taken  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  the 
pupils.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  compensation  allowed  by  the 
law  for  such  admirable  work  is  only  $167  per  pupil  per  annum.  The 
running  expenses  of  such  schools,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
outfit  in  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 
The  effect  has  necessarily  been  to  enlist  private  benevolence  and  effort 
quite  extensively  in  this  work.  Thus  Government  funds  have  been 
supplemented,  and  new  forces  have  boon  bron<;ht  to  bear  on  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  Indian.  The  interest  which  thus  manifests  itself  in,  but  can- 
not be  measured  by,  money  donations  is  sincere,  energetic,  and  practical, 
A  few  other  pupils  have  been  sent  away  to  school,  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  tribal  funds.  Seven  years  ago  hardly  an  Indian  child  was 
receiving  any  other  education  than  that  which  could  be  afforded  by  a 
reservation  school.  During  last  year  1,774  were  in  the  training  and 
other  schools  above  described,  and  during  the  coming  year  the  number 
will  undoubtedly  reach  2,200.  The  Albuquerque  school  might  very 
properly  be  added  to  this  list,  and  would  raise  the  number  to  2,400. 
This  method  of  Indian  education  continued  systematically  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  Indian  civilization. 

Reservation  schools. — This  special  training  of  Indian  youths  away  from 
their  homes  does  not,  however,  remove,  but  rather  increases,  the  need 
for  more  vi;iorous  school  work  on  reservations.  The  mass  of  the  In- 
dians are  there,  and  during  this  school  generation  at  least  will  remain 
there.  Whether  ten  years  from  now  the  same  sort  of  work  will  be 
needed  depends  largely  on  the  schooling  given  the  present  generation 
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of  children.  If  the  2,000  youths  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  Agen- 
cies continue  to  be  restricted  as  now  to  boarding-school  accommoda- 
tions for  only  80  pupils,  no  marked  intellectual  development  need  be 
looked  for,  and  the  few  children  who  may  be  sent  away  to  school  from 
those  tribes,  will  find  on  their  return  that  the  current  of  ignorance  and 
heathenism  setting  against  them  is  too  strong  for  their  unaided  resist- 
ance. The  statistics  of  the  last  year,  while  far  from  satisfactory,  show 
progress  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  school  work  done  on  or 
near  reservations. 

Boarding  schools  have  been  established  for  the  first  time  among  the 
Tumas,  Mesealero  Apaches,  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  and  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Berthold.  One  additional  school  each  has  been  given  the  Indians  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  and  Warm  Springs  Agencies,  and  a  new 
school  for  the  Sioux  has  been  opened  at  Yankton,  Dak.  The  Yuma, 
Fort  Berthold,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools  are  occupying 
vacated  military  posts,  transferred  to  the  Department  for  this  purpose. 
Two  small  boarding  schools  have  closed,  and  the  Round  Valley  board- 
ing school  must  be  discontinued  until  the  buildings  burned  during  the 
year  can  be  replaced.  A  gain  of  627  boarding  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  is  encouraging.  Industrial  work,  especially  in  trades,  still 
needs  more  attention.  Nineteen  of  the  schools  teach  cari)entering 
nine  blacksmithing,  five  shoemakiug,  and  three  harness-making.  Farm- 
ing and  household  industries  are  added  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
schools  have  cultivated  1,761  acres,  and  the  crops  raised  consist  of 
3,730  bushels  wheat,  8,280  bushels  oats,  14,723  bushels  corn,  and  26,348 
bushels  vegetables.  They  have  also  made  1,798  tons  of  hay,  and  5,024 
pounds  of  butter. 

Of  these  boarding  schools  23,  with  1,011  pupils,  are  supervised  and 
largely  assisted  in  their  support  by  religious  societies.  The  cost  of 
reservation  boarding  schools  to  the  Government  averages  $150  per 
annum  per  pupil.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  an  extravagant  sum 
to  pay  for  both  the  support  and  education  of  an  Indian  child,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  Sioux  tribe,  the  child's  support  is  guaranteed  by  treaty. 
The  number  of  boarding  pupils  who  could  be  accommodated  has  been 
789  greater  than  the  previous  j'ear. 

But  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  day-school  work;  although  17 
new  schools  have  been  opened,  others  have  been  discontinued,  and  3  have 
become  boarding  schools,  so  that  the  entire  number  for  the  year  is  only 
128,  a  net  gain  of  11.  Of  these,  30  are  New  York  i)ublic  schools,  and  46, 
with  2,173  pupils,  are  supported  wholly  or  nearl}^  so  by  religious  societies- 
The  value  of  daj^  schools  among  Indians  is  proven,  and  for  60,000  In- 
dians their  establishment  is  virtually  required  by  treaty  stipulations. 
The  six  district  schools,  among  the  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  will  be  increased 
to  eleven  if  suitable  teachers  can  be  secured.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  trustworthy  person,  having  ability  as  a  teacher,  who  is  willing  to 
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leave  home  and  friends  and  settle  down  in  more  or  less  uncomfortable 
quarters  among  a  heathen  people,  and  for  a  small  salary  devote  time 
and  energy,  not  only  to  teaching  children  a  new  language,  but  also  to 
inspiring  and  directing  the  awkward  attempts  toward  civilization  of  the 
the  entire  Indian  village  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  allurement  of 
a  Government  salary  of  $40  or  $50  per  month  will  not  attract  to  such  work 
those  who  are  suited  to  it,  unless  they  possess  a  genuine  love  for  humanity 
and  a  desire  to  labor  personally  for  its  elevation.  Many  such  teachers, 
especially  in  the  mission  day  schools,  are  managing  Indian  schools  at 
isolated  points,  and  by  toil,  hardship,  and  self-denial  have  become  the 
powerful,  though  often  unrecognized  lever  which  is  raising  to  a  higher 
plane  the  surrounding  Indian  community. 

The  7,000  Eosebud  Sioux  have  nearly  lost  faith  in  the  Government 
promise  of  a  boarding  school.  The  pledge  cannot  be  redeemed  until 
Congress  gives  funds  to  cov^er  the  expense  of  relocating  and  removing 
the  Eosebud  Agency,  and  mean  time  district  day  schools  are  being 
established  as  rapidly  and  systematically  as  practicable. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  accommodations  for  boarding  pupils 
both  on  and  off  reservations,  in  Government  buildings,  was  5,461,  for  day 
pupils  3,181,  making  a  total  of  8,642,  or  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  Indian  school  population.  !N^ew  York  provides  for  1,286  day 
pupils,  and  religious  societies  furnish  accommodations  for  1,020  board- 
ing and  1,346  day  pupils,  and  thus  the  number  of  pupils  who  last  year 
had  no  possibility  of  schooling  was  reduced  to  about  three-fourths  the 
whole  number.  In  looking  at  the  educational  gain  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  proportions  of  the  work  undone  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  appropriations  must  largely  increase  before  this  large  unschooled 
remainder  can  be  cared  for. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  toward  compulsory  education.  It  has 
been  successfully  tried  at  four  agencies,  the  compulsion  at  two  taking 
the  form  of  withholding  rations,  and  at  the  others  of  withholding  an- 
nuity payments.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  school  buildings 
are  erected  in  the  various  agencies  for  the  Sioux,  the  system  can  be  en- 
forced through  that  entire  tribe  under  the  terms  of  their  treaty. 

Buildings. — ^The  embarrassment  under  which  the  office  has  labored 
for  several  years — insufficient  school  buildings — is  becoming  chronic. 
If  reports  gave  the  number  of  boarding  pupils  for  which  existing 
buildings  furnish  suitable  accommodation,  instead  of  the  number  which 
i?uch  buildings  are  compelled  to  accommodate,  a  much  smaller  showing 
would  be  made.  Inspectors  condemn  the  crowded,  stifling  dormito- 
ries which  they  find,  and  agents  on  the  other  hand  deplore  the  turning 
away  from  school  of  those  who  ask  for  admittance,  and  they  decide 
to  crowd  the  children  temporarily,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  building 
or  addition  for  which  they  have  entreated  will  soon  be  allowed.  Too 
often  the  year  goes  by  without  relief  and  the  whole  managements 
even  the  morale  of  the  school,  suffers,  sometimes  seriously.    Build- 
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ings  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  ten  years  ago  must  still  be  made  to 
suffice,  and  others  too  dilapidated  and  worthless  to  be  repaired  must 
still  shelter  children  who  therein  are  expected  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift 
and  enterprise. 

Since  only  $25,000  was  appropriated  this  last  year  for  erection 
and  repair  of  school-buildings,  no  extensive  work  has,  of  course, 
been  done.  The  Shoshone,  Meuomonee,  Sis8f»eton,  and  Siletz  buildings, 
which  were  commenced  in  the  previous  year,  have  been  completed  and 
occupied ;  also  the  three  new  training-school  buildings  at  Lawrence, 
Chilocco,  and  Genoa :  and  a  building  begun  some  years  since  at  White 
Earth,  Minn.  The  flourishing  Albuquerque  school  has  moved  into 
new  quarters  after  three  years  of  waiting  in  rented  buildings,  supple- 
mented by  temporary  make-shift  additions,  put  up  one  after  the  other 
as  thefpupils  crowded  in.  This  building  was  intended  for  158  pupils, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  school  is  asking  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  another  building  to  house  the  50  additional  i)upils  who  will  ask 
for  admittance  this  fall,  and  the  100  others  who  can  easily  be  obtained. 
The  $40,000  appropriated  this  year  for  buildings  will  be  needed  for  the 
Crow,  Devil's  Lake,  Wichita,  Quiuaielt,  and  Fort  Peck  buildings,  and 
repairs  and  additions  at  other  points,  and  Albuquerque  must  wait 
another  year,  as  must  also  nine  other  places  where  there  are  either  no 
buildings  at  all  or  else  buildings  which  need  immediate  enlargement. 

There  is  no  obstacle  to  progress  in  Indian  education  with  which  this 
office  has  had  to  contend  so  great  as  the  want  of  money  to  furnish  suita- 
ble and  even  decent  school  buildings.  As  stated  above,  if  all  the  Indian 
day  and  boarding  school  buildings,  belonging  to  Government  or  other 
parties,  had  been  filled,  only  one-fourth  of  the  Indian  school  population 
would  have  been  provided  for.  The  suffering  at  Fort  Peck  and  Black- 
feet  agencies  might  have  been  made  a  golden  educational  opportunity 
for  those  tribes.  Hungry  children  would  need  little  urging  to  become 
inmates  of  boarding  schools  with  well-spread  tables.  There  has  been 
money  on  hand  to  buy  food  for  pupils,  but  none  to  put  up  shelters  for 
them,  and  ignorance  and  wretchedness  must  continue  unmodified  and 
unrelieved. 

To  add  to  its  other  embarrassments,  Congress  has  still  further  restricted 
the  office  by  pioviding  that  during  this  year  no  Indian  boarding-school 
building  shall  cost,  including  furnishing,  over  $10,000.  The  Chilocco 
buildings,  for  150  pupils,  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  and  in  a  location 
where  materials  are  easily  accessible,  over  $20,000,  or  o  ver  $  125  i)er  i)ui)il. 
A  smaller  buildiug  would  somewhat  increase  the  rate  per  pupil.  Three 
evils  are  therefore  left  open  to  choice:  (1)  To  limit  the  number  of  pupils 
to  less  than  75;  (2)  to  put  up  a  shabby-  structure,  uncomfortable  and  in- 
convenient, and  which  will  require  extensive  repairin<»  and  remodeling 
in  the  near  future,  and  yet  will  never  be  what  it  should  be;  or  (.i)  to  erect 
one  small  building  one  year  and  attach  another  to  it  during  the  succeed- 
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ng  season  at  some  extra  cost  for  changes  thereby  necessitated.  Either 
method  })ursued  in  private  business  would  be  considered  inexcusably 
shiftless. 

CASH  PA.YMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  the  cash  payments  per  capita  to  Indians,  be- 
ing yearly  installments  of  specific  amounts  and  of  interest  on  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Government  to  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  &c,, 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $443,000.  A  great  part  of  such  pay- 
ments are  distributed  in  small  sums  semi-annually,  each  member  of  a 
tribe  receiving  an  equal  share,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  directly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  payments 
is  very  large. 

All  appear  to  be  satisfied  that  justice  has  been  done  to  them  except 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are  jointly  interested  in 
certain  treaties  with  the  Government,  but  who  are  divided  into  two 
bands,  one  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  in  Iowa. 
The  latter  band  has  been  dissatisfied  for  some  time  back  with  the  re- 
spective numbers  held  by  the  Government  as  comprising  each  band, 
and  upon  which  numbers  is  based  the  division  made  yearly  of  their 
joint  treaty  funds.  This  cause  of  complaint,  however,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  by  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  pursuance  of  recent 
legislation,  the  result  of  a  petition  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department,  whereby  a  new  and  correct  cen- 
sus of  all  the  original  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  their  descendants  at  both 
places  will  be  taken,  and  an  even  per  capita  share  of  future  payments 
will  be  made  to  each  person  found  entitled  without  regard  to  their  place 
of  residence. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  the  census  of  the 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  required  by  the  act  of  January  18,  1881, 
was  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  agent,  the  work  was  delayed 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  data  in 
reference  to  them  on  account  of  their  unsettled  habits  ahd  homeless 
condition,  and  because  many  of  them  refused  for  a  long  time  to  give 
their  own  names  or  the  names  of  the  members  of  their  families  for  en- 
rollment, and  because  it  was  also  found  difficult  to  prevail  on  many  of 
tbem  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  by  taking  up  home- 
steads or  by  declaring  their  intention  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  should 
receive  the  money.  Therefore  it  was  not  until  the  20th  of  October  last 
that  the  list  could  be  sent  to  the  Department  for  approval,  and  steps 
taken  toward  applying  to  the  Indians  the  benefits  provided  for  them  by 
the  act.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  November,  an  installment  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  amount  applicable  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  dis- 
bursing agent,  to  be  paid  to  them  as  the  act  provided,  and  those  only 
were  allowed  to  draw  who  had  complied  with  all  its  requirements.  The 
wiadom  of  paying  this  money  in  installments,  as  suggested  in  my  report 
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for  1883,  only  became  more  apparent  by  increased  familiarity  with  the 
habits  and  condition  of  these  Indians.  Their  mere  expressed  intention 
to  use  the  money  to  enter  any  land  they  might  select  or  to  improve  it 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  being  bona  fide;  but  the  hope  of  further 
payments  induced  them  to  make  good  use  of  the  first,  and  as  it  was 
found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  money  given  them  was  properly 
used,  another  payment  of  a  second  one-fifth  was  made  during  Febru- 
ary, 1884. 

As  the  wording  of  the  act  is  not  plain  as  to  how  its  benefits  were  to 
be  applied,  it  was  believed  that  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the 
money  in  question  could  be  expended  to  their  greatest  advantage  in 
the  purchase  of  building  material,  stock,  farming  utensils,  &c.,  as  thus 
being  more  certain  to  permanently  aid  them  towards  independence  and 
civilization.  But  this  course  on  trial  was  not  found  practicable,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  decided  objection  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  the  positive  refusal  of  others,  to  so 
receive  it  or  to  make  known  their  wants,  many  claiming  that  they  had 
contracted  debts  on  the  strength  of  their  promises  to  pay  from  this 
source,  which  they  felt  bound  by  honor  and  interest  to  pay;  so  that  no 
intelligent  estimate  for  the  necessary  purchases  could  be  arrived  at, 
nor  could  the  supplies  have  been  properly  distributed  without  the 
hearty  co  operation  of  the  Indians.  I  was  therefore  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  plan,  and  since  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year 
a  full  share  in  the  final  three-fifths  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  all  who 
presented  themselves,  properly  qualified,  as  required  by  the  act. 

Under  what  this  office  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  evil  advice  and 
persuasion  of  some  designing  person,  who,  in  connivance  with  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  wishes  to  handle  their  money  as  attorney 
(a  service  entirely  unnecessary),  a  party  of  these  Indians  known  as  Big 
Hawk's  band,  and  numbering  about  95,  although  duly  enrolled  and 
given  repeated  and  timely  notice  of  all  the  payments,  have  persistently 
refused  to  present  themselves  to  the  disbursing  agent,  properly  quali- 
fied, as  required  by  the  act,  for  their  shares  in  the  appropriation.  As 
the  date  and  place  of  proposed  payment  was  in  every  case  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all,  and  every  opportunity  afforded  and  much  extra 
effort  made  and  expense  incurred  in  the  endeavor  to  have  all  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  act,  those  who  have  refused  or  willfully  neg- 
lected to  so  avail  themselves  are  without  excuse  to  claim  a  further 
delay  of  final  action  under  the  act,  and  have  no  right  to  put  the  whole 
tribe  to  the  further  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  making  a 
special  payment  to  then>  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  receive  it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
shares  of  all  whom  it  can  be  shown  willfullj^  neglected  or  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  to  receive  said  shares, 
after  having  had  due  notice  of  the  dates  and  places  of  payment,  and 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  make  good  their  claims,  be  returned  to 
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erect  a  station  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  storage  of  Government 
property  at  a  point  on  the  railroad  to  be  designated  by  the  Indian 
agent,  and  that  no  other  buildings  or  persons,  except  such  station  and 
warehouse  and  the  necessary  employes,  should  be  located  or  be  permit- 
ted to  reside  within  the  reservation.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  October  5, 
1883,  and  by  a  subsequent  resolution,  dated  December  4, 1883,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  company  was  authorized  to  provide  the  necessary  funds, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $1,845,  and  in  behalf  of  the  company  to  pay 
the  same  into  the  Department,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  De- 
partment. On  the  8th  December,  1883,  the  company  fi.led  in  the  De- 
partment a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road  through  the  reservation, 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  also  a  plat  of  station  grounds  required, 
the  whole  containing  an  aggregate  of  184.5  acres,  as  verified  by  the 
company's  surveyor.  The  location  of  the  station  grounds  was  duly 
approved  by  the  Indian  agent.  On  the  1st  March  last  the  president  of 
the  railroad  company  notified  this  office  that  the  company  had  made 
provision  for  the  amount  of  compensation  money  required  by  the  In- 
dians, and  in  other  respects  stood  ready  to  carry  out  their  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  or  not 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  clause  relating  to  railroads  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  operated  of  itself  to  grant  a 
general  right  of  way  for  railroads  without  further  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, I  submitted  the  question  for  Department  adjudication  on  the 
3()th  Ai)ril  last.  On  the  2d  May  the  papers  were  returned  to  this  office, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  submit  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with 
all  the  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  and  recommendations,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress.  The  session  was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  far 
advanced,  and  the  chances  of  procuring  action  by  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter so  remote,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  sending  up 
the  papers  until  the  coming  session.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  in  due  season. 

Flathead  {Jocko)  EeservCj  Montana  {N'orthern  Pacific  Railroad). — The 
agreement  of  September  2,  1882,  between  ttie  Indians  occupying  this 
reserve  and  the  United  States,  whereby  their  title  was  extinguished  to 
certain  lands  of  the  reservation  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad,  the  full  particulars  whereof  were  given  in  my  last 
annual  report,  was  ratified  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  with  the  proviso  that — 

Nothing  heroin  contained  shall  he  construed  as  in  any  wise  affecting  the  relation 
between  the  Government  and  said  railroad  company,  growing  out  of  the  grant  of 
hmd  made  to  said  company,  beyond  the  right  of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreement. 

By  the  same  act  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $16,000  (which 
bad  previously  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
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This  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  a  hardship  to  the 
agent  to  compel  him  to  bear  a  loss  that  he  cannot  in  some  instances 
avoid. 

I  again  have  the  gratification,  in  reporting  on  the  work  of  a  past 
year,  of  being  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  amoant 
of  money  handled  in  making  these  payments,  and  the  number  of  agents 
through  whose  hands  it  passed,  every  cent  has  been  faithfully  accounted 
for. 

RAILROAD  OPERATIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  operations  during  the  past  year 
may  be  noted : 

Bad  River  Reserve^  Wisconsin  {Milvmukee^  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
Railway). — Under  date  of  June  2Q  last  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Department  for  a  preliminary  survey  upon  the  Bad  Eiver  Reserve, 
auxiliary  to  an  extension  of  their  railway  from  a  point  on  the  Montreal 
River  between  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Ashland,  Wis. 
The  survey  was  commenced  and  the  line  partially  located  through  the 
reserve,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  which  pre- 
sents many  engineering  difficulties,  the  survey  lias  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. In  the  mean  time  the  railway  company,  being  desirous  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  season  in  order  to  a  speedy  construction  of  the 
road  to  the  Montreal  River,  applied  to  the  Department  for  permission 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  construction  upon  the  reservation,  offering 
to  indemnify  the  Indians  in  respect  of  the  compensation  to  be  ultimately 
determined  upon  for  right  of  way  and  damages  to  private  property. 
On  the  25th  August  last  the  necessary  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Department,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  filing  of 
a  bond  by  the  company  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  conditioned  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  (the 
La  Pointe  band  of  which  occupies  the  Bad  River  Reserve)  of  November 
30,  1854  (10  Stat,  at  Large,  1109)  provides  for  a  right  of  way  to  rail- 
roads through  the  reserve  upon  payment  of  compensation  to  the  In- 
diaus,  who,  it  may  be  added,  are  desirous  to  have  the  road  built.  The 
requisite  bond  has  since  been  given,  and  the  agent  has  been  directed 
to  allow  the  work  to  proceed  if  the  Indians  do  not  object. 

DeviVs  LaJce  Reserve,  Dakota  {Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad^ 
N.  1\  R.  R), — After  an  investigation  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
as  alluded  to  iu  my  last  annual  report,  the  Department  decided  not 
to  disturb  the  western  boundary  line  of  this  reservation.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  1883,  the  agent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  transmitted 
the  result  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  the  Indians,  thereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  railway  company 
for  right  of  way,  &c.  The  proposition  of  the  Indians  was  that  the 
company  should  pay  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land  required,  and  also 
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erect  a  station  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  storage  of  Government 
property  at  a  point  on  the  railroad  to  be  designated  by  the  Indian 
agent,  and  that  no  other  buildings  or  persons,  except  such  station  and 
warehouse  and  the  necessary  employes,  should  be  located  or  be  permit- 
ted to  reside  within  the  reservation.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  October  5, 
1883,  and  by  a  subsequent  resolution,  dated  December  4, 1883,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  company  was  authorized  to  provide  the  necessary  funds, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $1,845,  and  in  behalf  of  the  company  to  pay 
the  same  into  the  Department,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  De- 
partment. On  the  8th  December,  1883,  the  company  filed  in  the  De- 
partment a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road  through  the  reservation, 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  also  a  plat  of  station  grounds  required, 
the  whole  containing  an  aggregate  of  184.5  acres,  as  verified  by  the 
company's  surveyor.  The  location  of  the  station  grounds  was  duly 
approved  by  the  Indian  agent.  On  the  1st  March  last  the  president  of 
the  railroad  company  notified  this  office  that  the  company  had  made 
provision  for  the  amount  of  compensation  money  required  by  the  In- 
dians, and  in  other  respects  stood  ready  to  carry  out  their  undertaking. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  or  not 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  clause  relating  to  railroads  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  operated  of  itself  to  grant  a 
general  right  of  way  for  railroads  without  further  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, I  submitted  the  question  for  Department  adjudication  on  the 
3()th  Ai)ril  last.  On  the  2d  May  the  papers  were  returned  to  this  office, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  -and  submit  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with 
all  the  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  and  recommendations,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress.  The  session  was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  far 
advanced,  and  the  chances  of  procuring  action  by  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter so  remote,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  sending  up 
the  papers  until  the  coming  session.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  in  due  season. 

Flathead  (Jocko)  EeaervCj  Montana  (Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — The 
agreement  of  September  2, 1882,  between  tshe  ludians  occupying  this 
reserve  and  the  United  States,  whereby  their  title  was  extinguished  to 
certain  lands  of  the  reservation  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad,  the  full  particulars  whereof  were  given  in  my  last 
annual  report,  was  ratified  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  July  4,  1884,  with  the  proviso  that — 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  in  any  wise  aiiecting  the  relation 
between  the  Government  and  said  railroad  company,  growing  out  of  the  grant  of 
land  made  to  said  company,  beyond  the  right  of  way  provided  for  in  said  agreement. 

By  the  same  act  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $16,000  (which 
had  previously  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Eailroad  Company)  for  payment  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  said  agreement. 

Fort  Hall  Reserve^  Idaho  ( Utah  and  Northern  Railroad), — On  the  12th  of 
June  last  the  attorneys  for  this  railroad  company  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road,  also  eight 
plats  of  station  grounds  at  various  points  on  the  reservation.  Upon 
examination  of  said  map  they  were  found  to  be  entirely  unauthenticated* 
They  were,  therefore,  returned  to  the  Department,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  be  presented  in  proper  shape  to  entitle  them  to 
consideration. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  road  had  been  constructed  and  operated  through 
the  reservation  for  several  years,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  ludians 
had  ever  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  lands  taken  for  right 
of  way  and  station  grounds — aggregating  over  2,000  acres — and  it  was 
suggested  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  treaty  provisions  authorizing 
the  building  of  railroads  through  the  reservation,  legislation  by  Con- 
gress would  be  necessary  to  confirm  the  title  of  the  company  to  the 
lands  taken,  which  they  claimed  to  have  obtained  under  special  acts 
of  Congress  of  March  3, 1873  (17  Stats,  at  Large,  612),  and  June  20, 
1878  (20  Stats,  at  Large,  241),  but  which  manifestly  related  only  ta 
right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Under 
Department  instructions  of  September  24  last,  a  full  statement  of  the 
matter  will  bo  prepared  and  submitted  for  presentation  to  Congress  at 
the  ensuing  session  for  its  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  to  grant  a  right  of  way  through 
an  Indian  reservation  without  compensation  to  the  Indians  located 
thereon,  and  for  such  action  as  that  body  may  deem  advisable. 

Indian  Territory  (Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad), — In  conformity  with 
the  views  expressed  hy  your  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  March  31, 
1882,  that  the  branch  road  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
27, 1866,  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  country  of  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  but  should  have  its  line,  so  far  as  those  countries  are  coji- 
cerned,  south  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  November  last,  filed  in  the  Department 
an  amended  map  of  definite  location  of  such  branch  road,  a<5Cording  to- 
which  the  line  thereof  eastward  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Semi- 
nole country  to  Fort  Smith,  as  now  surveyed  and  located,  passes  south 
of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  and  through  lands  of  the  Chick- 
asaw and  Choctaw  Nations  respectively,  thus  correcting  the  error  there- 
tofore made  by  the  company  in  locating  its  line  north  of  the  Canadian, 
and  bringing  the  road  strictly  within  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
Department  in  1870  upon  the  several  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  of 
1866,  providing  for  an  east  and  west  and  a  north  and  south  railroad 
through  the  Indian  Territory.  The  amended  map  was  accepted  by  the 
Department  November  28, 1883. 
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Indian  Territory  {Oulfj  Colorado  and  Santa  FS  Railway — Southern 
Kansas  Railway). — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  two  acts  were  passed 
granting  to  the  above-mentioned  railroads,  respectively,  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  legal  right 
to  thus  legislate  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  eminent  domain  in 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  Indian  Territory  (see  House  reports 
N^os.  110, 1451,  48th  Cong.,  first  session).  Both  acts  received  Presiden- 
tial approval  July  4, 1884.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  acts  empowers 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F^  Eailway  Company,  $i  corporation  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  build  and  operate  a  railway,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone line  through  the  Indian  Territory — 

Beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by- said  railway  company  on  Red  River  north  or 
the  northern  boundary  of  Cook  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence 
by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Terntory  to  a  point  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  line  to  be  located  in  sections  of  twenty-five 
miles  each,  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any  section  the  line  thereof  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such 
tracks^  turnouts,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 

For  these  purposes  the  act  grants  to  said  railway  company  a  right  of 
way  100  feet  wide  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  strip  of  land 
200  feet  wide  by  3,000  feet  long,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for 
such  stations  as  may  be  established,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  every 
10  miles  of  road.  According  to  the  general  route  mentioned  in  the  act^ 
this  line  will  probably  run  through  the  Chickasaw  country,  the  so-called 
Oklahoma  lauds,  and  the  Cherokee  outlet  lands. 

The  other  of  these  acts  invests/  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  like  powers  and  au- 
thorities and  with  similar  limitations  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
line  through  the  Indian  Territory — 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  where  an  extension  of 
tbe  Southern  Kansas  Railway  from  Winfield  in  a  southerly  direction  would  strike 
said  line,  running  thence  south  in  the  direction  of  Denison,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  on 
the  most  practicable  route  to  a  point  at  or  near  where  the  Washita  River  empties 
into  the  Red  River,  with  a  branch  constructed  from  a  poyit  at  or  near  where  Medi- 
cine Lodge  Creek  crosses  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  and  from  that  point  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  crossing  Beaver  Creek  at  or  near  Camp  Supply  and  reach- 
ing the  west  line  of  said  Indian  Territory  at  or  near  where  Wolf  Creek  crosses  the 
same,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turnouts,  and  sidings- 
as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right 
of  way  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 

The  main  line  of  this  road  will  probably  run  through  the  Cherokee 
outlet  land  west  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver ;  the  lands  upon  which  the 
PoncaSy  Otoes  and  Missourias,  lowas,  Kickapoos,  and  Pottawatomies 
are  settled ;  a  portion  of  the  so-called  Oklahoma  lands,  and  the  Chick- 
asaw country.  The  branch  line  will  traverse  the  Cherokee  outlet  lands. 
for  its  entire  length  as  laid  down  in  the  act. 
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Provisioos  are  made  in  both  acts  for  the  ascertainment  and  payment 
to  the  Indians  of  compensation  for  property  taken  from  and  damages 
done  to  them.  Where  the  company  and  the  respective  tribes,  or  the 
company  and  individual  occupants  of  the  land  fail  to  agree,  a  board  of 
appraisers  is  constituted  to  determine  the  amount  of  compensation,  and 
if  a  tribe  be  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the  appraisers,  such  tribe  or 
occupant  has  substantially  the  same  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  country 
that  is  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  a  State,  whose  property,  under  like 
circumstances,  is  appropriated  for  public  use.  The  railway  companies 
are  prohibited  from  selling  or  leasing  any  of  the  lands  granted,  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  right  of  way  is  made  subject  to  the  express 
condition  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  or  assist  in  any  effort  look- 
ing toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  lands,  nor  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations 
any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  therein  provided. 
There  are  many  other  provisions,  for  the  details  of  which  I  refer  to  the 
acts  themselves. 

The  necessity  and  policy  of  permitting  the  construction  of  additional 
railroads  through  the  Indian  Territory  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the 
House  Committee  before  referred  to.  Congress  is  presumed  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Office  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  finds  it ;  but, 
in  closing  this  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  action  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  these  railroads  practically  overturns  the  theory 
of  construction  placed  by  this  Department  in  1870  upon  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  of  1866,  viz,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  east  and  west  and  but  one  north  and  south 
road  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  any  additional  roads,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Indians,  would  be  a  violation  of  treaty  provis- 
ions with  the  Indians,  which  has  ever  since  governed  this  Oifice  in  its 
action  upon  the  general  subject.  In  connection  with  these  acts,  I  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  10th  July  last  the  Cherokee  dele- 
gates filed  in  the  Department  a  written  communication  on  behalf  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  protesting,  for  reasons  therein  assigned,  against 
any  action  by  the  Department  looking  to  the  acceptance  of  any  claim 
by  said  railway  companies  or  either  of  them  under  said  acts  of  Congress, 
respectively,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  right  of  way  thereby 
granted,  or  any  other  right  under  said  acts  to  any  portion  of  the  Cher- 
okee domain  or  country,  until  action  can  be  had  by  the  Cherokee 
National  Council  at  its  approaching  session  in  November  next.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  insists  that  its  property  cannot  be  taken  and  given  to 
a  private  cori>oration  of  any  State  by  Congress,  and  that  the  courts  of 
the  country  will  not  sustain  such  a  seizure  or  violation  of  the  contract 
made  by  the  United  States  in  its  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Indian  Territory — Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad. — In  com- 
pliance with  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2, 1882,  '*  An 
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act  to  grant  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  through 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Saint 
Loais  and  San  Francisco  Eailway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes " 
(22  Stats,  at  Large,  181),  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eailroad 
Company  filed  a  map  of  definite  location  of  its  road  through  the  lands 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  this  Department  on  the  22d 
September,  1883. 

Ifez  PercS  Reserve  (Idaho,  Clear  Water  and  Montana  Transportation 
Company). — In  my  Annual  Eeport  for  1882  I  referred  to  the  hostility 
manifested  by  the  Nez  Perc6  Indians  to  the  building  of  railroads 
through  their  reservation.  The  Indians,  however,  having  indicated  a 
desire  of  reconsidering  their  action,  a  council  was  held  by  the  agent  in 
the  month  of  April,  1883,  but  with  the  same  result,  the  application  of 
the  railroad  company  for  permission  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  be- 
ing again  defeated.  There  appearing,  however,  to  be  a  division  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  adverse  majority  were  dominated  by  a  clique  un- 
der the  leadership  of  James  Lawyeif,  a  would-be  head  chief  of  the  Nez 
Percys,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Department  whether,  under 
the  treaty  provisions  with  the  Nez  Percys,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  roads  through  the  reservation  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
the  preliminary  survey  asked  for  by  the  company  should  be  permitted, 
or  the  company  referred  to  Congress  for  legislative  action  on  its  behalf. 
Under  date  of  October  5, 1883,  the  Department  decided  that,  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  Indians,  the  railway  company  should  be  referred  to 
Congress  for  such  legislation  on  the  subject  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  the  agent  for  the  Indians  was  so  informed. 

Sioux  Reserve,  Dalcota  {Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
way).— The  Department  having  decided  that  the  location  of  the  three 
wagon  roads  upon  this  reserve  under  military  authority*  had  ex- 
hausted the  rights  reserved  under  the  agreement  made  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Sioux  Indians  September  26,  1876,  ratified  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  28,  1877  (19  Statutes  at  Large,  255),  and 
that  upon  general  principles,  *'iu  all  cases  where  right  of  way  for  rail- 
roads through  Indian  reservations  is  not  provided  for  by  treaties  or 
agreements  by  the  United  States  with  the  Indians,  Congressional  action 
is  necessary  to  ratify  agreements  by  railway  companies  with  the  In- 
dians for  such  right  of  way,  &c.";  and  having  also  directed  that  the 
necessary  papers  be  prepared  for  submitting  the  agreements  made  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  with  the 
Sioux  Indians,  referred  to  in  previous  Annual  Reports  of  this  Oflftce,  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session  for  action,  I  had  the  honor,  on  the  26th 
November,  1883,  to  submit  to  the  Department  a  full  history  of  the  case, 
together  with  copies  of  all  material  papers  in  connection  therewith, 
with  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  said  agreements  as  made, 

*  General  Orders  No.  3,  Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  April  5 
1877. 
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for  transmission  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  action.  On  the 
4:th  December,  1883,  the  papers  were  submitted  by  the  Department 
with  suitable  recommendations  to  the  President,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  Executive  message  to  Congress  December  17, 1883  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
20,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session).  On  the  10th  January,  1884,  Mr. 
Dawes,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  the  bill 
(S.  1004)  as  prepared  in  this  OflSce,  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  March  24, 
1884,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments,  and  on  the  22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  House,  which,  however,  adjourned  without 
taking  final  action  upon  it. 

The  House  had  previously,  March  18, 1884,  also  favorably  reported  a 
bill  (H.  R.  6420)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  No.  829,  Forty- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session). 

Siouoo  Reserve^  Dakota  {JDaJcota  Central  Railway). — In  like  manner  and 
with  like  preliminaries  on  the  part  of  this  office,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  12th  February,  1884,  re- 
ported a  bill  (S.  1496)  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreements  made  between 
the  Sioux  Indians  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railway  Company  (H.  E. 
Ex.  Doc.  Xo.  11,  48th  Congress,  first  session),  which  also  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  and  recommitted.  March  24,  1884,  Mr.  Dawes, 
from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill  with  amendments,  and  on 
the  22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  House,  which,  however,  adjourned  without  taking  final  action 
thereon. 

The  House  had  previously  (March  18, 1884)  also  favorably  reported 
a  bill  (H.  R.  5282)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  830,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session). 

Sisseton  Reserve  in  Dakota  [Chicago^  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail* 
way). — The  Indians  of  this  reserve  having  finally  declined  to  sign  the 
new  agreement,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report, 
upon  the  ground  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract,  and  some  doubt  existing  as  to  whether,  under  the 
peculiar  terms  of  the  treaty  (15  Statutes  at  Large,  506),  further  legis- 
lation by  Congress  would  not  in  any  event  be  necessary,  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  Department,  which,  on  the  13th  December, 
1883,  decided  that  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Indians  the  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  that  body 
might  find  to  be  right  and  proper,  and  for  decision  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  railroad  comx)any  for  the  use  of  the  land  taken 
for  right  of  way.  On  the  22d  January,  1884, 1  had  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  Department  a  full  -history  of  the  case,  with  copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence relating  thereto,  which,  on  the  29th  January,  1884,  was 
submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  President,  and  forms  the  subject 
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of  executive  message  to  Cougress  January  31,  1884  (see  House  Ex. 
Doc.  No.  71,  Forty-eiglitli  Congress,  first  session). 

Subsequently,  the  agent  for  the  Sisseton  Indians  having  written  this 
office  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  chiefs  and  council,  and 
requesting  authority  to  make  certain  amendments  in  the  agreement 
which  he  deemed  would  cover  all  objections  and  meet  their  views,  he 
was,  under  instructions  from  the  Department  of  the  17th  July  last, 
directed  to  make  such  amendments,  and  thus  endeavor  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  final  settlement  if  possible,  without  further  delay  so  far  as 
the  Department  is  concerned.  In  anticipation  of  this  termination  to  a 
protracted  and  vexatious  matter,  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary  legis- 
lation will  be  prepared  and  submitted  for  transmission  to  Congress  at 
the  ensuing  session. 

Umatilla  Reserve^  Oregon  {Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company^ 
Pendleton  and  Centreville  Branch). — In  my  last  annual  report  mention 
was  made  of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  Umatilla  In- 
dians had  consented  to  the  construction  of  the  Pendleton  and  Centre- 
ville Branch  road  through  their  reservation.  The  Oregon  Eailway  and 
N^avigation  Company  having,  signified  its  acceptance  thereof,  and  filed 
the  requisite  bond,  the  action  of  the  Indians,  as  embodied  in  the  mem- 
orandum agreement  of  August  17, 1883,  with  maps  of  location,  sched- 
ule of  improvements  of  individual  Indians,  and  bond  of  the  company, 
were  approved  by  the  Department  April  11, 1884.  The  quantity  of  land 
taken  for  right  of  way  and  station  grounds  was  152.79  acres,  which  at 
$6  per  acre  resulted  in  a  sum  of  $763.95,  and  the  appraisment  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  improvements  amounted  to  $464.50,  making  a  total  of 
$1,228.45,  which  has  been  duly  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  N^avigation  Company  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto. 

Walker  River  Reserve  {Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad). — At  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
reported  a  bill  (S.  1583),  previously  prepared  in  this  office,  "to  accept 
and  ratify  an  agreement  made  by  the  Pah-TJte  Indians,  and  granting  a 
right  of  way  to  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Eailroad  Company  through 
the  Walker  Eiver  Eeservation  in  Nevada."  The  history  of  this  case 
will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  1882  and  1883;  also 
in  Hoase  Ex.  Doc.  No.  15,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session.  The 
session  again  closed  without  Congressional  action  on  the  bill. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  reports  of  the  agency  physicians  show  a  total  of  73,182  cases 
treated  during  the  year.  Of  this  number  68,968  recovered,  1,586  died, 
and  2,628  were  still  nnder  treatment  on  June  30.  While  the  number 
treated  is  less  than  last  year,  the  death  rate  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease,  which  is  doubtless  owing  largely  to  the  unusually  severe  winter 
and  the  exposure  and  suffering  incident  to  living  in  wigwams  and  ^^q»\V^ 
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constructed  houses.  One  of  the  causes  of  a^  high  rate  of  mortality  is 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indians  to  rely  upon  their 
native  medicine  men,  and  to  defer  applying  to  the  agency  physician  until 
disease  has  made  such  inroads  upon  their  strength  that  it  is  impossible 
to  benefit  them  by  the  most  skillful  treatment.  The  greatest  obstacle 
with  which  physicians  in  the  Indian  country  have  to  contend  is  the  al- 
most universal  belief  in  spirits  prevalent  among  the  Indians.  They  be- 
lieve that  all  diseases  are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  cure  a  malady  is  to  employ  a  medicine  man  who  possesses  a 
spirit  more  powerful  than  the  one  causing  the  disease.  This  belief  is  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  native  doctors,  who,  while  they  frequently 
apply  to  the  white  physicians  for  their  own  ailments,  tell  their  people  that 
though  "the  white  man's  drugs  may  be  good  for  white  man,  they  are 
poison  for  Indian."  In  some  of  the  tribes  many  of  the  Indians  come  to  the 
physician  for  medicine  and  then  call  in  their  own  doctors,  believing 
that  the  rattling  of  gourds  and  bones,  beating  of  drums,  and  singing  by 
the  medicine  men  are  valuable  aids  to  the  white  man's  remedies.  Could 
the  belief  in  sorcery  and  evil  spirits  be  overcome,  a  long  stride  would 
be  made  in  the  work  of  civilization,  ^o  6ne  has  greater  opportunities 
in  this  direction  than  the  agency  physiciao,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
skilled  in  his  profession,  should  be  a  man  with  such  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  as  to  win  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  under  his  care. 

Owing  to  the  great  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  knife  as  a  remedial 
agent,  surgical  operations  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  deformi- 
ties are  quite  common. 

The  physicians  almost  unanimously  recommend  that  suitable  hos- 
pital buildings  be  erected  at  such  agencies  as  now  have  none.  Small 
hospitals  could  be  erected  at  slight  expense,  and  would  without  doubt 
be  a  great  protection  to  the  agency  schools,  and  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  which  are  often  un- 
manageable when  scattered  through  a  number  of  different  camps  on  a 
large  reservation. 

OOAL  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  RESERVATION  IN  ARIZONA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 1884,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  detail  a  proper  person  from  the  employes  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  also  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  not  then 
in  the  employ  of  the  Grovernment,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  char- 
acter, extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  the  coal  veins  on  the  White  Mount- 
ain Eeservation,  the  value  of  the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best 
method  to  utilize  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Under  this  authority  a  Commission 
composed  of  Michael  Bannon,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  a  paleontologist  in  the  Geological  Survey,  was  sent  to  Arizona 
to  make  the  required  examination  and  report.  Full  instructions  were 
^iven  for  their  guidance,  dated  August  8,  1884,  approved  by  the  De- 
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partment  August  13,  1884.    The  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  rendered. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians,  embodying  substantially  the 
recommendations  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  special  agent. (except  that  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  tracts  of  land),  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
my  last  annual  report,  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  through 
the  Department,  and  passed  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  but  was  not 
a<;ted  upon  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  Suits  in  ejectment  have 
been  brought  against  the  Indians  living  in  the  San  Jacinto  Village,  by 
the  owner  of  the  private  grant  within  which  it  is  situated.  The  Indians 
are  defended  by  Messrs.  Brunson  and  Wells,  ispecial  counsel  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  cases  have  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  referred  to  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  during  the  coming  session. 

THE  YUMAS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

As  was  Stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  reservation  was  established 
(July  6,  1883)  for  the  Yuma  Indians  at  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  Elvers,  on  the  Arizona  side,  where  it  was  intended  they  should 
be  gathered  and  assisted  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Subsequent  inves- 
tigation, however,  disclosed  the  unsuitableness  of  the  tract  selected, 
and  besides  the  Indians  were  found  to  be  opposed  to  removal  there. 
Accordingly,  by  Executive  order  dated  January  9, 1884,  the  reservation 
was  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  a  new  one  established  on  the 
California  side,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 

By  the  same  order  the  Fort  Yuma  Military  Eeservation  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  this  Department,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes, 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  reservation ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department,  on  the  recommendation  of  this  office,  the  military  post 
buildings  have  also  been  transferred  by  the  War  Department  for  Indian 
school  purposes.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  last  session 
(H.  E.  1661)  "to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  Indian  school  at  Yuma,  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  and  to  make  an 
appropriation  therefor."  It  is  understood  to  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  committee,  but  no  final  action  was  reached.  It 
appropriates  the  sum  of  $9,000  for  the  purpose.  The  Yumas  are  a  very 
peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  ought  to  receive  some  assistance 
from  the  Government. 

KLAMATH  RIVER  INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  Kla- 
math Elver  Eeservation  in  California,  as  directed  in  Department  letter 
of  March  26,  1883,  has  been  susi)ended  Un-  the  present,  owing  to  errors 
discovered  in  the  public  surveys  within  the  reservation,  pai:t\Q,v\l^\:%  o^i 
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which  were  reported  to  the  Department  in  office  letter  of  August  16th 
last.  Bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  present  Congress  "  to  restore 
the  reservation  to  the  public  domain"  (S.  813  and  H.  E.  112  and  7506). 
Provision  is  made  therein,  however,  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  sev- 
eralty to  the  Indians. 

THE  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND  OF  OHIPPEWAS  IN  DAKOTA. 

§ 

Agreeably  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, a  permanent  reservation  has  been  made  for  the  Turtle  Mountain 
band  of  Chippewas  in  Dakota.  At  first  townships  162  and  163  north, 
range  71  west,  were  selected,  but  subsequently  township  162  north, 
range  70  west,  was  substituted  for  township  163  north,  range  71  west, 
so  that  the  reservation  as  now  existing  embraces  townships  162  north, 
ranges  70  and  71  west.  (Executive  orders  dated  March  29, 1884,  and 
June  3, 1884.)  These  Indians  will  need  some  help  for  a  time,  and  I 
shall  ask  for  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose  in  the  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

COMMISSION  TO  SIOUX  OF  DAKOTA. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  work  of  the  Sioux  Commis- 
sion had  reached  a  point  briefly,  as  follows:  Congress  having  failed  to 
ratify  the  agreement  negotiated  by  said  Commission  under  the  act  of 
August  7,  1882,  presumably  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  executed  in 
literal  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  the  Commission 
were  under  instructions  to  continue  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose  having  been  made  in  the  sundry  civil  appropri- 
ation act  of  March  3,  1883  (Stat.  22,  p.  624),  but  their  final  report  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  attempt  to  procure  the 
signatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  male  adult  Indians,  as  required, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  agreement  was  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment without  change.  A  full  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure,  is  set  out  in  their  re- 
port to  the  Department  dated  December  31, 1883.  Said  report  together 
with  the  agreement  and  all  correspondence  between  the  Department 
and  any  ofiBicial  or  other  individuals  concerning  said  agreements  or  the 
ratification  thereof  is  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  'No.  70,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  in  which  form  it  will  be  found  easy  of  reference. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Department  that  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  and  the  Yankton  bands  of  Sioux  were  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  a  limited  portion  of  their  respective  reservations,  the  Sioux 
Commission  were  instructed,  under  date  of  May  10th  last,  to  visit  said 
reservations  and  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case,  and  if  so  to  negotiate 
with  them  as  to  the  quantity  they  would  cede,  the  conditions  as  to  the 
price,  &c.  No  report  has  been  received  from  them  up  to  this  date,  but 
the  agent  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  reports  that  his  Indians 
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are  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  their  lands,  and  that  the  visit  of  the 
Commission  was  unsuccessful. 

A  select  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  in  Dakota  and  Montana  reported  a  bill  (S.  ITSS)** 
"  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  I^ation  of  Indians 
in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  relinquishment 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,"  which  was  amended  and  passed' 
the  Senate  April  16,  1884.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  referred  to  the- 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  reported  back  with  amendment* 
May  31, 1884,  but  no  further  action  was  had  and  it  remains  on  the 
calendar. 

BIGHT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  TO  TAX  CATTLE  AND 
PROHIBIT  THE  ENTRY  OF  INFECTED   CATTLE. 

The  right  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  tax  cattle  driven 
through  their  lands  en  route  to  market,  and  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  cattle  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stantly recurring  trouble  to  this  office.  Conflicts  are  continually  aris- 
ing between  cattle  men  and  the  civilized  tribes,  most  if  not  all  of  whom 
have  prohibitory  laws  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  report  made  June  22, 
1874,^  upon  the  petition  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  imposition  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  a  tax  of  10  cents 
j)er  head  upon  cattle  driven  through  their  Territory  from  Texas  to 
northern  markets,  was  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law  fully  justified  the  Indians  in  the  levy  of  the  tax,  and  that  the  De- 
partment ought  to  sustain  them  in  its  enforcement  so  long  as  it  did  not 
exceed  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  of  June  30,  1834  (section  2117, 
Revised  Statutes),  for  grazing  stock  on  Indian  lands,  which  is  $1  per 
head.* 

The  United  States  court  in  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  (Judge 
I.  C.  Parker),  however,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  holds 
that  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Creek  I^ation  on  cattle  passing  through  their 
country  is  a  burden  laid  upon  commerce  between  the  States,  the  regu- 
lation of  which  belongs  to  Congress  alone.  This  decision,  until  over- 
ruled, is  of  course  binding  upon  the  Department,  but  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
one  which  affords  the  Indians  constant  cause  of  complaint,  and  not 
without  show  of  reason,  especially  as  regards  infected  cattle.  As  to 
these  I  believe  the  bordering  States,  certainly  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
have  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  Indians,  espe- 
cially the  civilized  tribes,  who  have  fine  herds  of  cattle,  consider  that 
they  should  be  similarly  protected. 

*  S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 
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ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

In  previous  reports  of  this  office  tlie  attention  of  the  Department  has 
l)een  repeatedly  called  to  the  periodical  invasions  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Indian  Territory  by  bodies  of  United  States  citizens,  under  the 
leadership  of  D.  L.  Payne  and  others,  styling  themselves  "Oklahoma 
Colonists."  Eecommendations  have  as  repeatedly  been  made  for  an 
amendment  of  existing  laws  relating  to  trespassers  on  Indian  lands, 
so  as  to  make  such  offenses  punishable  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  by 
fine.  Measures  looking  to  that  end  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
but  hitherto  have  invariably  failed  to  receive  the  concurrent  action  of 
both  Houses.  During  the  present  year  Payne  has  again  twice  sought 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Territory ;  the  first  time  in  May  last,  when, 
with  a  party  of  about  fifty,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the 
unoccupied  lands  south  of  the  Cimarron  Elver,  from  whence  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  military,  not  without  considerable  show  of  resistance; 
and  later,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when,  with  largely  increased  num- 
bers, he  established  himself  on  the  Cherokee  lands  south  of  Hunnewell, 
Kans.,  locating  settlements  at  various  points  therein,  designated  as 
"Eock  Falls"  on  the  Chic-'skia  Eiver,  "  Stafford "  or  "Pearl  City"  on 
the  Bois  d'Arc,  and  at  other  places  along  the  Arkansas  Eiver;  the 
headquarters  of  the  colony  being  at  Eock  Falls,  four  miles  south  of  the 
Kansas  line. 

The  official  report  of  Colonel  Hatch,  commanding  the  district  of  Ok- 
lahoma, dated  6th  August  last,  states  that  prior  to  active  operations 
he  visited  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  intruders,  and  explained  to 
the  leaders  and  people  present  the  object  of  his  mission,  reading  to  them 
the  President's  proclamation  of  July  31  last,  and  informing  them  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
maintaining  the  status  thereof.  Most  of  the  intruders  of  the  better 
class,  and  some  others,  upon  reflection,  concluded  to  move  at  once.  The 
leaders,  Payne,  Cooper,  Miller,  Couch,  Eichelburger,  and  others  were 
defiant,  and  refused  to  move  unless  compelled  by  superior  force.  On  the 
7th  August  such  of  the  intruders  as  remained  at  Eock  Falls,  were,  with 
their  private  property,  removed  from  the  Territory  by  the  militarj^,  with 
the  exception  of  Payne  and  some  others,  old  offenders,  who  were  arrested 
and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Fort  Smith.  The  settleqaent  at 
"  Stafford  City,"  on  the  Bois  d'Arc,  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  military  there 
found  to  have  been  recently  evacuated.  At  Chillott  Creek,  1 J  miles  from 
the  State  line,  a  small  party  of  "  boomers  "  was  found  encamped,  three 
of  whom  were  also  arrested  as  old  offenders,  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  marshal.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this  last 
movement  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand, and  it  appears  from  the  official  reports  to  the  War  Department, 
that  from  6,000  to  10,000  claims  had  been  located  and  surveyed  on  the 
Cherokee  lands,  land  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas  having  become  so 
valaaWe  that  men  of  means,  owning  large  farms  had  sent  to  the  Okla- 
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homa  Colony  organization  parties  who  were  locating  claims  for  them. 
A  subsequent  official  report  of  Colonel  Hatch,  dated  the  22d  August 
last,  conveys  the  information  that  nearly  all  the  intruders  on  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  lands  were  out  of  the  Territory,  and  that  probably  by 
the  15th  September,  the  removal  of  all  unauthorized  settlers  and  of  the 
fences  erected  by  cattle  men  in  Oklahoma  proper,  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  would  be  completed.  Eecommending  a  proper  dis- 
position of  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Territory  from  further  inva- 
sion. Colonel  Hatch  remarks : 

At  many  points  on  the  Kansas  border  are  camped  parties  who  say  they  will  move 
into  the  Territory  as  soon  as  the  troops  are  moved  from  it.  Payne  ai^d  the  men  with 
him  who  are  engaged  in  locating  claims  will  continue  to  agitate  the  opening  of  this 
Territory  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  not  that  they  really  desire  to  have  the  country 
settled,  but  that  they  may  obtain  money  from  the  ignorant  people  deluded  into  the 
purchase  of  claims  and  town  lots,  and  from  the  fees  paid  on  joining  what  they  term 
the  ''Oklahoma  Colony." 

The  payments  for  surveys,  claims,  town  lots,  and  initiation  fees  must  in  the  aggre- 
gate have  already  amounted  to  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,  all  of  which  has  been 
divided  among  the  leaders.  Should  the  country  be  opened  to  settlers  there  would  be 
an  end  to  their  profits ;  hence,  in  my  opinion,  Payne  and  his  immediate  associates  do 
not  want  it  declared  open. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  these  repeated  lawless  invasions  of  the 
Indian  Territory  on  the  ground  (as  the  invaders  hold)  that  the  unoccupied 
lands  thereof  are  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  open 
to  settlement.  They  are  not  public  lauds  in  any  sense  as  yet,  whatever 
disposition  may  be  made  of  them  hereafter.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1866  with  the  Cherokees  the  United  States  is  empowered  to  settle 
friendly  Indians  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  country  west  of  96°,  in 
quantity  as  therein  provided,  th^  boundaries  of  the  districts  thus  settled 
to  be  distinctly  marked  and  the  land  conveyed  in  fee -simple  to  each 
of  such  tribes  so  settled,  to  be  held  in  common  or  in  severalty,  as 
the  United  States  may  decide,  the  lands  thus  disposed  of  to  be  paid 
for  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  such  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties  in  interest,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent; the  Cherokee  N^ation  to  retain  the  right  of  possession  and 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  said  country  west  of  96°  until  thus  sold  and 
occupied,  after  which  their  jurisdiction  and  right  of  possession  termi- 
nates as  to  each  district  thus  sold  and  occupied.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  possession  and  juris- 
diction, the  Cherokees  have,  by  an  act  of  their  national  council  (ap- 
proved'by  the  principal  chief),  leased  said  unoccupied  lands  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  for  grazing  purposes,  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  at  an  annual  rental  payable  to  the  nation,  subject,  never- 
theless, to  the  treaty  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  settle 
friendly  Indians  thereon  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  said 
iease.  There  is  no  general  cession  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States, 
no  surrender  by  the  Cherokees  of  possession  or  jurisdiction,  until  such 
time  as  a  certain  specified  purchaser  shall  have  complied m\i\i^iXv<^\j^\\si^ 
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of  the  purchase  and  entered  into  possession.  Until  that  event  happens 
the  United  States  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  protect  the 
Cherokees  in  their  possessory  rights  to  the  lands  in  question.  So  also 
in  regard  to  the  other  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory — nota- 
bly the  so-called  Oklahoma  lands — which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  various  Indian  nations  or  tribes.  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  general  cession  to  the  United  States,  but  a  cession  for 
express  purposes  only,  which  are  clearly  limited  and  defined  in  the 
treaties  with  the  nations  or  tribes  from  whom  the  United  States  acquired 
title,  viz,  for  the  settlement  of  other  Indians  and  freedmen  thereon.  It 
is  equally  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  status  of  these 
lands  intact. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  bill  (S.  1546)  "to  amend 
section  2148  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
trespassers  on  Indian  lands,''  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  reached  in 
the  House.  This  bill  prohibits  any  person  from  entering  Indian  lands, 
tribal  reservations,  or  lands  specially  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  with 
intent  to  occupy  any  such  lands  or  reservation,  under  a  penalty  for  the 
first  offense  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  for  every  subsequent  offense  a  fine  is  imposed  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  two  years. 
It  also  provides  for  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  wagons,  teams,  and 
outfit  of  the  intruders,  by  process  in  the  proper  United  States  courts. 

It  is  manifest  that  without  the  passage  of  some  stringent  law  of  this 
kind  intruders  can  only  be  kept  out  by  the  troops,  and  should  they  at 
any  time  be  temporarily  withdrawn  for  any  purpose  the  Territory  would 
be  rapidly  overrun. 

The  construction  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Eailway  and  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado and  Santa  F6  Eailway,  both  of  which  roads  were  authorized  by 
the  present  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  be  built  through  the  Indian 
Territory,  will  doubtless  bring  with  it  a  miscellaneous  population,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  railroads,  will  attempt  to  settle  the  country.  In  a 
recent  communication,  dated  September  8  last,  I  had  the  honor  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  this  contingency,  and  to  recommend 
that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  make  such  timely  disposition 
of  troops  in  the  Territory  as  may  avert  the  threatened  evil.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  right 
of  person  and  property,  by  the  early  passage  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  bill  referred  to,  or  some  equally  comprehensive  and  eflftcient  measure. 

Information  reached  this  office  in  May  last  of  an  attempt  by  citi- 
zens of  Texas  to  colonize  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Indian  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  North  Fork  of  Eed  Eiver, 
which  lands  are  claimed  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  are  involved  in  the 
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question  of  the  disputed  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  which  a  bill  (H.  E.  1565)  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  run  and  mark  said  boundary  line  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  The  matter  was  on  the  2d  of  June  last  referred 
by  the  Department  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  state- 
ment  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  settlement  of  the  controversy, 
the  status  of  the  lands  must  be  maintained  as  Indian  country,  and  re- 
questing the  service  of  the  military  in  removing  all  intruders  there- 
from. The  official  reports  of  the  War  Department  show  that  the  set- 
tlers were  notified  to  vacate  the  lands  by  the  1st  October,  1884,  failing 
which  they  would  be  promptly  removed  by  the  troops. 

INTRUDERS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

By  your  decision  of  March  15, 1884,  the  act  of  the  Choctaw  council, 
approved  October  21, 1882,  has  been  made  the  basis  for  determining  all 
questions  relating  to  intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  that  nation. 
Under  this  decision  instructions  were  given  Agent  Tufts  under  date  of 
March  22,  1884,  which  are  hereto  appended,  together  with  the  act  of 
the  Choctaw  council.  The  method  of  dealing  with  these  questions  thus 
adopted  leaves  their  ultimate  decision  with  the  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  Attorney-General  (16  Opinions, 
404),  and  it  is  believed  will  produce  satisfactory  results.  No  action  on 
this  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  other  civilized  hations,  but  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  about  to  visit  the  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  subject,  among  other  matters,  and  it  is 
presumed  will  present  a  report  which  will  enable  Congress  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  the  ensuing  session. 

ACT  OF  CHOCTAW  COUNCIL. 

To  the  General  Council : 

Yoor  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  chief's  message  referring 
to  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  would  report  the  following  and  ask  its 
adoption : 

Whereas,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  the  Choctaws  are  secured 
in  the  unrestricted  right  of  self-government  and  full  jurisdiction  over  persons  and 
property  within  their  respective  limits,  which  unrestricted  right  of  self-government 
does,  and  of  a  right  ought  to,  secure  to  the  Choctaw  Government  the  sole  right  and 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  applications  for  a  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  great  injury  has  been  done  the  Choctaws  in  the  past  by  non-citizens,  after 
they  have  failed  to  establish  their  claims  to  citizenship  according  to  the  Choctaw 
law,  resorting  to  Fort  Smith  and  there  before  a  commission  and  too  often  by  means 
of  bribed  witnesses,  and  without  the  Choctaw  Government  having  any  representative 
present  to  protect  her  interest,  established  claims  which  are  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  Choctaws,  but  are  in  open  violation  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1855,  above  mentioned ;  and 

Whereas  the  Choctaws,  in  ord^  to  quiet  all  cries  of  prejudice  and  partiality  against 
applicants  for  citizenship,  agree  that  after  an  applicant  for  citizenship  has  been 
refused  the  right  he  claimed,  and  feels  aggrieved  by  such  refusal,  such  applicant  may 
have  a  rehearing  of  his  case  before  the  United  States  Indian  agent:  Provided^ T\i^ 
agent  notify  the  principal  chief  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  bucIi  T«k\i^;i)bxv\i^^^  ^q  \>Ei'dX» 
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the  Choctaws  may  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  the  Choctaws  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  agent ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  many  non-citizens  who  remain  here 
year  after  year  with  the  pretense  that  they  are  about  to  prove  their  claim- to  citizen- 
ship, it  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  be  required,  when 
furnished  with  a  list  of  such  persons  by  the  principal  chief,  to  cause  them  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  prove  their  rights  to  citizenship ;  and  if  they  refuse  or  neglect, 
put  them  out  of  the  Nation :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  asaemhledj  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested  to  prohibit  United  States  commissioners,  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  any  other  place,  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  petition  for 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  the  Choctaws  do  not  recognize 
such  persons  as  citizens,  nor  will  they  in  the  future. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  ena>cted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested 
to  order  the  United  States  Indian  agent  to  hear  and  determine  all  applications  made 
to  hira  to  establish  claims  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  decision  of 
such  agent  shall  be  final:  Provided  only^  That  all  such  applications  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  proper  Choctaw  tribunal  and  by  it  refused,  the  agent  notifying  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  rehearing.  Then  the  principal  chief  shall 
appoint  some  competent  Choctaw  attorney  to  represent  and  defend  the  interests  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  in  all  such  rehearings,  and  such  attorney  shall  be  allowed  $5  for 
every  day  he  is  necessarily  engaged,  and  10  cents  for  every  mile  traveled  on  a  direct 
and  practicable  route  going  to  and  returning  from  such  rehearing,  to  be  paid  on  the 
order  of  the  principal  chief  out  of  any  money  in '  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  further  requested 
to  instruct  the  United  States  Indian  agent  to  order  all  non- citizens  now  in  the  nation 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  prove  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  if  they  refuse  or  neg- 
lect, remove  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  principal  chief  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent ; 
and  also  that  he  send  a  copy  to  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  ask  the 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  that  this  act  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

STEPHEN  WATKINS, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Petitiona. 

Approved  October  21,  1882. 

JAMES  THOMPSON, 
President  Senate^  Acting  Chief  pro  tern. 


instructions  to  agent  tufts. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C,  March  22,  1884. 
John  Q.  Tufts,  Esq., 

United  States  Indian  Agent j  Union  Agency j  Muskogee^  Ind,  Ter, : 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  office  report  dated  March  14,  1884,  upon  the 
question  of  intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  March  15,  1884,  concurring 
in  the  recommendation  of  this  Office. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision  you  will  notify  all  disputed  claimants  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whose  names  are  furnished  you  by  the  Choctaw  authori- 
ties, to  appear  at  the  next  session  of  the  proper  tribunal  and  submit  their  claims  for 
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adjudication  as  provided  by  the  Choctaw  laws;  that  failing  to  do  so  they  will  be 
deeaied  intruders  and  removed  from  the  Territory;  and  that  any  party  feeling 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  Choctaw  tribunal  will  be  allowed  thirty  days  in 
which  to  appeal  to  you,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  be  deemed  an  intruder,  if 
no  appeal  be  taken. 

This  notice  you  will  serve  upon  the  parties,  either  by  causing  your  police  to  deliver 
a  written  or  pointed  copy,  with  your  signature  attached,  to  the  person  iuterested,  or 
to  leave  the  same  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  such  person,  at  least  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  council  before  which  he  is  summoned  to  appear, 
or  by  sending  the  same  through  the  mails  so  that  sixty  days  may  elapse  between  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  and  the  commencement  of  said  session. 

You  wiU  hear  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Choctaw  authorities,  giv- 
ing proper  notice  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  receiving 
and  coDsidering  such  proper  evidence,  without  distinction  as  to  the  race  of  witnesses, 
as  may  be  presented.  You  will  allow  the  claimants  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  if 
they  so  desire,  as  well  as  the  nation. 

You  will  hear  all  cases  of  appeal  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  submit  the  evidence 
in  each  case,  with  your  finding  thereon,  to  this  office  for  final  adjudication. 

All  persons  finally  adjudged  to  be  intruders  will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  dispose  of  their  improvements  and  property  before  being  removed. 

Subject  to  this  qualification,  all  parties,  properly  notified,  failing  to  appear  at  the 
session  of  the  council  for  which  they  are  summoned,  should  at  the  expiration  of  said 
session  be  promptly  removed  ;  and  any  person  adjudged  to  be  an  intruder  by  the  Choc- 
taw authorities  failing  to  appeal  within  the  time  prescribed  should  also  be  promptly 
removed. 

In  carrying  out  these  instructions  you  are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  Choctaw 
authorities,  under  the  Choctaw  law  of  October  21, 1882,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  mod- 
ified by  the  decision  of  the  Secretary. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

H.  PRICE, 

Commissioner . 

FREEDMEN  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Since  the  date  of  ray  last  annual  report  the  act  of  the  Choctaw 
Goaucil,  approved  May  21,  1883,  therein  referred  to,  has  been  held  by 
you  to  be  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1866  (14  Stat.,  770),  and  three-fourths  of  the  sum  of 
$10,000  appropriated  for  the  education  of  freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  by  the  act  of  May  17,  1882  (22  Stat.,  72),  has  been 
paid  over  to  the  Choctaw  authorities.  This  question,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  settled,  so  far  as  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  concerned,  while 
in  the  other  nations  it  remains  in  the  condition  presented  in  my  last 
report.    The  following  is  the  act  of  the  Choctaw  Council  referred  to: 

AN  ACT  entitled  "An  act  to  adopt  the  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation." 

Wbereas  by  the  third  aud  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
aud  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  concluded  April  28,  1H66,  provision  was 
made  for  the  adoption  of  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  necessary  to  give  all  persons  of 
African  descent  resident  in  said  nations  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1865,  and  their  descendants,  formerly  held  in  slavery  among  said  nations, 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  suffrage,  of  citizens 
of  said  nations,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys,  and  public  dom^Vu  cV<kvaiQk^  X^'S  ^"^ 
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belonging  to  said  nations  respectively ;  and  also  to  give  to  such  persons  who  were 
residents  as  aforesaid,  and  their  descendants,  40  acres  each  of  the  lands  of  said  na- 
tions on  the  same  terms  as  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  to  be  selected  on  the  survey 
of  said  lands;  until  which  said  freedmen  shall  be  entitled  to  as  much  land  as  they 
may  cultivate  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families ;  and 

Whereas  the  Choctaw  Nation  adopted  legislation  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  regard  to  adopting  freedmen  to  be  citizens  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  which  was  approved  by  the  principal  chief  November^,  1880,  setting 
forth  the  status  of  said  freedmen  and  the  inability  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  prevail 
upon  the  Chickasaws  to  adopt  any  joint  plan  for  adopting  said  freedmen,  and  notifying 
the  United  States  Government  of  their  willingness  to  accept  said  freedmen  as  citizens 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  1866  as  a  basis ;  and — 

Whereas  a  resolution  was  passed  and  approved  November  5,  1880,  authorizing  the 
principal  chief  to  submit  the  aforesaid  proposition  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  adopt 
their  freedmen  to  the  United  States  Government ;  and — 

Whereas  a  resolution  was  passed  and  approved  November  6,  1880,  to  provide  for 
the  registration  of  freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  authorizing  the  principal  chief 
to  appoint  three  competent  persons  in  each  district,  citizens  of  the  nation,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  register  all  freedmen  referred  to  in  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1866  who  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  nation  in  accordance  with  said  treaty,  and 
upon  proper  notification  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  acted  favora- 
bly upon  the  proposition  to  adopt  the  freedmen  as  citizens,  to  issue  his  proclamation 
notifying  all  such  freedmen  as  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  to  ap- 
pear before  said  commissioner  for  identification  and  registration ;  and, — 

Whereas  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  Congress  May  17,  1882,  it  is  provided 
that  either  of  said  tribes  may  adopt  and  provide  for  the  freedmen  in  said  tribe  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  third  article:  Now,  therefore, 

Beit  enacted  hy  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Natiorij  That  all  persons  of  African* 
descent  resident  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Smith,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1865,  and  their  descendants,  formerly  held  in  slavery  by  thef^  Choctaws  of 
Chickasaws,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  entitled  to  and  invested  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  including  the  right  of  suffrage,  of  citizens  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  except  in  the  annuities,  moneys  and  the  public  domain  of  the  nation. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  said  persons  of  African  descent,  as  aforesaid, 
and  their  descendants,  shall  be  allowed  the  same  rights  of  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  several  courts  of  this  nation  as  are  allowed  to  Choctaws,  and  free  protection  of 
persons  and  property  is  hereby  granted  to  all  such  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Beit  further  enacted^  That  all  said  persons  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enti- 
tled to  forty  acres  each  of  the  lands  of  the  nation,  to  be  selected  and  held  by  them 
under  the  same  title  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  Choctaws. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  said  persons  aforesaid  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  entitled  to  equal  educational  privileges  and  facilities  with  the  Choctaws  so  far  as 
neighborhood  schools  are  concerned. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  said  persons  as  shall  elect  to  remove  and  do 
actually  and  permanently  remove  from  the  nation  are  hereby  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  capita,  as  provided  in  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1866. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  said  persons  who  shall  decline  to  become  citi- 
zens of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  who  do  not  elect  to  remove  permanently  from  the 
nation,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  intruders,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resident  herein,  and  subject  to  removal  for  similar  causes. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  intermarriage  with  such  freedmen  of  African  de- 
scent who  were  formerly  held  as  slaves  of  the  Choctaws,  and  have  become  citizens, 
shall  not  confer  any  rights  of  citizens  in  this  nation,  and  all  freedmen  who  have 
married  or  who  may  hereafter  marry  freedwomen  who  have  become  citizens  of  the 
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Choctaw  Nation  are  subject  to  the  permit  laws;  and  allowed  to  remain  during  good 
behavior  only. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  national  secretary  shall  furnish  a  certified 
copy  of  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  affcer  its  passage. 

Approved,  May  21,  1883. 

J.  F.  Mccurtain, 

Principal  Chief  f  Choctaw  Nation. 
CREEK  AND  SEMINOLE  BOUNDARIES. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  last  three  annual  reports 
of  this  office.  Eecommendation  was  made  the  past  year  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  for  the  survey  of  the  outboundaries  of  the  175,000 
acres  of  Creek  lands  purchased  by  the  United  States  for  the  Seminole 
Indians.  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  make  a  separate  appropriation  for 
this  specific  work,  'but  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  July 
4, 1884,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  the  survey  of  Indian 
reservations,  out  of  which  sum  the  expenses  of  the  survey  to  determine 
and  establish  the  outboundaries  of  this  purchased  tract  of  land  will 
be  paid. 

RESERVOIRS  AT  THE  HEADWATERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

In  addition  to  what  was  submitted  in  my  last  Annual  Eeport  (page 
Lvni)  on  this,  subject,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention,  I  have  now  to 
state  that  the  Commission,  consisting  of  R.  Blakey,  esq.,  vice  General 
Sibley,  resigned,  ex-Governor  W.  R.  Marshall,  and  Eev.  J.  A.  GilfiUan, 
appointed  December  22, 1882,  to  review  a  former  valuation  of  damages 
to  Indians,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  a  reassessment,  if  in  its  judgment  the 
injury  incurred  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs  was  greater  than  the 
compensation  heretofore  allowed,  submitted  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1883,  a  report  of  proceedings  with  the  findings  or  valuations  of  injury 
sustained  by  the  Indians  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  these  reser- 
voirs at  Lake  Winnibigoshish  and  Leech  Lake,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  viz: 

Lake  Winnibigoshish  and  Cass  Lake: 

Injury  to  personal  property $1,936  50 

Iiyury  to  tribal  property 1 3,649  58 

$5, 586  08 

Leech  Lake : 

Injury  to  personal  property 105  00 

Injury  to  tribal  property - 1,075  00 

1, 180  00 

White  Earth  and  Mississippi  Chippewas : 

Pme  cut 3,272  10 

10, 038, 18 

Annual  damages  to  these  Indians : 

For  rice  destroyed  at  10  cents  per  pound 8,610 

For  hay  destroyed  at  $28  per  ton 9,800 

18, 410  00 
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Carried  forward ! $18,410  00 

Indians  at  Lake  Winnibigoshisli  and  Cass  Lake.    Annual  dam- 
age, viz : 

Hay ' $3,640  00 

Loss  of  fish 4,350  00 

Loss  of  cranberries 300  00 

Loss  of  sugar 100  00 

8, 390  00 

26, 800  00 

Making  total  damages  awarded  by  the  commission  outside  of 

resultant  damages,  as  follows:      •  x 

Individual  property 2, 041  50 

Tribal  property 7,996  68 

10,038  18 

Total  annual  damages  awarded 26, 800  00 

36, 838  18 

The  sum  of  $10,038.18  being  available  oufc  of  the  appropriations 
already  made,  this  Of&ce,  on  the  I9th  of  December,  1883,  in  a  report  oji 
tha  subject,  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  $26,800  be  made  by 
Congress  as  the  first  installment  for  the  annual  damages  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  that  annually  thereafter  a  similar  appropriation  be  made 
to  carry  into  effect  the  award  of  the  Commission.  Congress  did  not 
however,  at  its  last  session,  make  the  appropriations  recommended. 
These  luniaus  have  been  and  areinow  peaceably  disposed  and  loyal  to 
the  Government.  Bishop  Whipple,  Mr.  Blakely,  Governor  Marshall, 
and  other  prominent  citizens  of  that  locality,  urge  the  justness  of  the 
Indian  claim,  and  I  concur  with  their  judgment  that  these  Indians  have 
a  just  claim  upon  the  Government  for  full  compensation  for  the  injury 
sustained  by  them  in  the  construction  of  these  dams  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  the  benefits  of  which  inure 
solely  to  the  United  States.  I  cannot  too  strongly  press  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  appropriations  recommended.  No  one  can  compute 
the  evil  consequences  that  may  arise  should  Congress  ignore  its  duty 
to  these  Indians  by  a  failure  to  make  the  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  award. 

SALE   OF   OMAHA  LANDS    IN    NEBRASKA,   AND  ALLOTMENT    OF   LANDS 

IN   SEVERALTY  TO   OMAHA  INDIANS. 

The  commission  appointed  to  appraise  the  Omaha  Eeservation  lands 
in  Nebraska  west  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Nebraska  Railroad  under  the 
act  of  August  7,  1882  (Stat.  22,  p.  341),  submitted  their  report  and 
schedule  of  appraisement  under  date  of  October  11, 1883.  The  appraise- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Department  November  20,  1883,  and  the 
General  Land  Office  directed  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands 
under  the  law.  By  public  proclamation,  dated  March  19,  1884,  the 
lands  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  from  and  after  April  30,  1884, 
at  12  o'clock,  noon.  The  total  number  of  acres  appraised  and  subject 
to  disposal  ia  50^157,  and  the  value  thereof  as  appraised,  $512,670.24. 
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The  schedule,  which  gives  a  fall  description  and  valuation  of  the  lands 
to  be  sold,  has  been  printed  and  numerously  circulated. 

Allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  the  Omahas  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  to  whom, 
as  special  agent  of  the  Department,  the  work  was  assigned,  sub- 
mitted her  report  and  schedule  of  allotments  under  date  of  June  25, 
1884.  The  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  July  11, 1884, 
and  by  letter  of  same  date  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to 
issue  patents  therefor  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  act,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  to  this  office  for  distribution  to  the  parties  severally 
entitled  thereto.  The  whole  number  of  allotments  made  was  954.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Fletcher's  report  the  total  number  of  acres  allotted  was 
76,809.68,  of  which  876.60  acres  were  allotted  west  of  the  railroad.  The 
area  of  unallotted  lands  remaining  within  the  reservation  east  of  the 
railroad  is  a  little  in  excess  of  55,000  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  this  allotment,  the  agent  reports  as 
follows : 

The  principal  eveut  of  importauce  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  allotting  to  the  Indians  their  lands  in  severalty,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1882 ;  75,931  acres  were  allotted  in  954  separate  allot- 
ments to  1,194  persons.  This  number  includes  the  wives,  they  receiving  their  lands 
with  their  respective  husbands.  About  55,450  acres  remain  to  be  patented  to  the  tribe 
according  to  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  born  during  the  period  of  the  trust 
patents. 

In  the  four  townships  nearest  the  railroad.326  allotments  were  taken,  showing  the 
practical  appreciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  town- 
ship 24,  range  7  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  105  allotments  were  made.  The 
portion  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indians  was 
opened  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.  The  unallotted 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  and  the 
Indians  located  there  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  brought  in 
close  contact  with  civilized  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  the  white  settlements 
which  skirt  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted  ;  and  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  are  seeking  rather  than  avoiding 
associations  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  be 
made  in  isolation. 

The  increasing  crops  of  the  Omahas  to  be  marketed  make  them  an  important  factor 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  tradesmen  in  the 
viUages  encourage  their  efforts.  The  people  seem  more  and  more  in  earnest  to  ad. 
vance  in  their  farmer's  mode  of  life.  The  security  of  their  tenure  of  their  land  has 
bad  an  excellent  influence. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  of  allotting  those  lands  was  done, 
and  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  have  given  those  people 
an  impetus  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  people,  and 
mine  with  them,  are  heartily  given  to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Hence- 
forth the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  registry 
kept  by  Miss  Fletcher  will  facilitate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  This  regis- 
try, giving  as  it  does  the  exact  status  of  the  families  as  they  will  be  recognized  by  the 
Qoyemment  in  the  patents,  will  also  render  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  the 
integ^ty  of  the  family,  a  most  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 
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Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Omaha  tribe  in  Nebraska  have  for 
some  time  favored  the  idea  that  the  Government  give  the  tribe  entire 
control  of  its  own  affairs,  without  the  interference  or  expense  of  an  agent 
or  of  agency  employes.  Since  the  sale  and  allotment  of  a  part  of  their 
reservation  before  referred  to,  this  desire  for  independence,  and  their 
wish  to  do  away  with  the  expense  of  a  regularly  organized  agency  force, 
has  increased.  Now  more  than  half  of  these  Indians  live  in  comforta- 
ble houses;  every  family  in  the  tribe  has  land  under  cultivation  in  farms 
ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  acres,  and  the  acreage  of  tilled  land  is 
increasing  every  year.  They  are  all  moderately  well  supplied  with 
stock,  and  with  wagons,  plows,  and  other  necessary  farming  utensils, 
which  they  know  how  to  use  and  take  care  of;  and  they  have  good 
mills,  shops,  and  school-houses,  and  have  been  very  successful  in  farm- 
ing, so  that,  with  their  yearly  cash  income,  they  feel  that  their  future 
necessities  are  provided  for.  The  policy  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  with 
Indians  is  to  prepare  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  civilized  pursuits,  and  to  encourage  them  in  self-reliance,  and 
I  therefore  looked  with  favor  on  this  feeling  of  indej)endence  amongst 
the  Omahas,  believing  that  it  was  inspired  by  proper  motives. 

Therefore,  on  their  request,  made  in  council,  I  instructed  the  agent 
of  the  Omahas  to  discharge  all  agency  employes  at  the  Omaha  Agency 
on  the  30th  day  of  last  September,  except  the  school  employes  and  one 
person  who  is  to  remain  there  to  act  as  physician  and  farmer  and  who 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  Indians  and 
keep  this  office  informed  of  the  progress  of  afiuirs  there,  and  who  will 
be  retained  until  his  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  agent  was 
further  instructed  to  turn  over  to  the  Omaha  councilmen,  in  trust  for 
the  tribe,  the  mills,  shops,  dwellings,  school  houses,  live  stock,  and  all 
public  property  on  the  Omaha  Eeservation,  which  transfer  is  no  doubt 
completed  by  this  time.  While  this  is  an  experiment,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  prov^e  to  be  successful,  and  that  the  Omahas  will  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  the  methods  now  pursued  by  the  Department 
looking  to  the  ultimate  civilization  and  independence  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes. 

KICKAPOO  ALLOTTEES   UNDER   TREATY   OF   1862. 

In  my  last  three  annual  reports  attention  was  called  to  the  condition 
of  afiTairs  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  minor  allottees  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  June  28, 1862 
(13  Stat.,  623),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contains  no  provision 
whereby  feniale  allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  for 
the  lands  allotted  to  them.  That  matter  was  submitted  to  Congress  at 
its  last  session  for  the  third  time,  with  the  result  that  the  proposed  bill 
passed  the  Senate  but  received  no  consideration  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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EASTERN  CHEROKEES. 

In  September,  1882,  Joseph  G.  Hester  was  appointed  agent  to  take  a 
census  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  as  required  by  an  act  approved  August  7,  1882.  To 
assist  him  in  this  work,  I  furnished  him  with  copies  of  four  previous 
lists  of  this  i)eople.  One  taken  by  J.  C.  Mullay  as  early  as  1848,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  who  resided  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1836,  and  who  had  not  removed  West,  and  ona 
taken  by  D.  W.  Siler  in  pursuance  of  an  act  approved  September  30, 
1850,  which,  it  is  believed,  includes  all  of  these  people  then  residing  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  This  roll  was  used 
by  Alfred  Chapman,  acting  for  this  Department,  in  the  following  year, 
to  make  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  Eastern  Chefokees,  and  in  doing 
fio  he  found  it  necessary  from  evidence  presented  to  make  a  few  changes, 
80  that  a  copy  of  the  pay-roll  made  by  him  was  also  given  to  the  agent 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  list  of  these  people  taken  by  S.  H.  Swetland 
nnder  an  act  approved  July  27,  1868.  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  wide  distribution  of  these  Indians  and  their 
descendants  over  many  States,  a  great  majority  living  in  localities  re- 
mote from  all  usual  routes  of  travel,  the  task  proved  to  be  of  much 
greater  magnitude,  difficulty,  and  exjjense  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  last  January  that  it  could  be  com- 
pleted and  the  list  submitted.  It  contains  the  names  of  1,881  members 
residing  in  North  Carolina,  758  in  Georgia,  213  in  Tennessee,  71  in  Ala- 
bama, 11  in  Kentucky,  8  in  New  Jersey,  5  in  Virginia,  3  each  in  Kan- 
sas (at  present)  and  South  Carolina,  and  1  each  in  California.  Colorado, 
and  Illinois  (at  present),  making  a  total  membership  of  2,956. 

It  gives  the  English  and  Indian  names  (when  they  have  both),  the 
age  and  sex  of  each,  and  the  residence  or  post-office  address  of  every 
family  or  single  person,  together  with  the  relationship  of  each  member 
of  a  family  to  the  head  thereof.  Eefereuce  is  also  made  to  the  numbers 
opposite  their  names,  or  the  names  of  their  ancestors  on  the  previous 
rolls  above  noted,  that  they  may  be  identified  there,  and  there  are  such 
marginal  references  and  explanatory  notes  as  special  cases  seemed  to 
require.  Thus  no  person's  name  was  enrolled  on  this  list  whose  name 
or  the  name  of  whose  ancestor  does  not  appear  on  some  one  of  the  pre- 
vious lists,  and  all  except  forty-seven  on  the  previous  lists  are  accounted 
for,  either  as  dead,  as  having  gone  west  to  reside  with  the  Nation  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  by  enrollment  as  now  residing  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  These  forty-seven  persons  whose  whereabouts  could  not 
be  ascertained  are  believed  by  their  friends  and  relatives  to  have  either 
died,  gone  west,  or  to  be  now  known  by  different  names  from  those  under 
which  they  were  previously  enrolled.  A  list  of  the  forty-seven  names 
is  given  with  this  census.  While  the  agent  was  engaged  in  the  work, 
various  persons  presented  themselves  to  him,  claiming  to  be>  \Sk^'&\.«t\v 
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Cherokees  or  their  descendants,  whom  he  declined  to  enroll,  not  believ- 
ing the  evidence  they  submitted  sufficient  to  sustain  their  claims.  He 
files  with  the  census  a  list  of  their  names,  accompanied  by  all  the  papers 
and  information  he  had  received  or  could  obtain  in  reference  to  them, 
which  may  be  useful  in  case  any  of  those  so  rejected  in  future  claim  that 
they  have  been  wronged. 

The  census  list,  together  with  all  evidence  and  information  available 
pertaining  to  it,  was  laid  before  a  council  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  at 
their  request  (due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in 
the  Indian  Territory  to  be  present  by  delegates  if  they  so  desired),  and 
after  having  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  said  council  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  them.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  council  to  that  effect  accom- 
panies the  list,  which  list,  after  having  been  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  the  previous  rolls  in  this  oflBce,  was  on  my  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Department  on  the  4th  of  last  February. 

TOWN    OF  PENDLETON,   OREGON — SALE    OF  UMATILLA  RESERVATION 

LANDS  FOR  TOVTN  PURPOSES.* 

Eeferring  to  the  mention  of  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  report,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  appraisement  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  above 
title  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  October  following,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  under  date  December  22,  1883.  The  lands,  which 
had  been  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  blocks  and  lots,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  in  the  town  of  Pendleton  in  May  last,  and  nearly 
all  disposed  of. 

I  have  been  informally  advised  by  the  General  Land  Office  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  will  aggregate  very  much  more  than  the  ap- 
praised value,  which  was  $24,344.95,  not  including  the  Goodwin  tract. 
More  than  that  amount  has  already  been  received  on  account  of  cash 
entries  or  first  payments,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  second  and  third 
payments  will  increase  this  sum  by  $35,000,  so  that  the  total  that  will 
be  realized  from  the  sales  will  probably  not  be  less  than  $60,000.  A 
few  lots  remain  unsold.  The  Moses  E.  Goodwin  claim  referred  to  in 
the  second  section  of  the  act  was  appraised  at  $2.50  per  acre ;  area, 
2,672.09  acres;  value,  $6,680.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  thereto,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Umatilla  reservation^ 
and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the  principa 
and  accrued  interest  as  he  may  see  fit  in  the  support  of  an  industrial 
school  for  said  Indians  on  said  reservation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH   CHIEF  MOSES. 

The  agreement  with  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the  Columbia 
and  Colville  Reservations,  in  Washington  Territory,  entered  into  July 


•Act  August  5,  1882.     Stat.  22,  p.  297. 
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7, 1883,  was  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year,  and  the  sum  of  $85,000  appropriated  to 
carry  the  same  into  eiiect. 

A  special  agent  of  this  office  has  been  instructed  to  visit  these  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement  so  far  as 
rendered  necessary  by  their  compliance  with  its  conditions.  He  is  now 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

LOGGING  OPERATIONS  BY  INDIANS  AT  LA  POINTE  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake 
Superior,  September  30, 1854  (10  Statutes  at  Large,  1109),  over  five  hun- 
dred Indians  have  received  patents  for  80-acre  tracts,  variously  located 
on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad  Eiver,  and  Eed  Cliff  reservations,  and 
restricted  against  sale,  lease,  or  alienation  without  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  lands  patented  are  heavily 
timbered  with  pine.  The  Indians  being  desirous  of  turning  the  timber 
to  account,  authority  was  on  the  28th  September,  1882,  granted  by  the 
Department  for  all  such  patentees  to  cut  and  sell  the  timber  from  three- 
fourths  of  the  tract  patented,  leaving  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the 
timber  in  a  compact  body,  intact  for  future  use  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c. 

The  Indians  were  not  permitted  to  sell  stumpage,  neither  were  white 
crews  to  be  alloweri  on  the  reservations  to  do  the  work,  but  the  Indians 
themselves  were  to  cut  and  sell,  delivered  on  the  bank  of  a  driving 
stream,  lake,  or  at  mill,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  purchaser. 
The  logs  were  to  be  scaled  by  a  competent  person  approved  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Indian  agent,  and  scaling  charges  were  to  be  paid  equally  by 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  Payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  Indian 
owner  from  time  to  time  during  progress  of  the  work,  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  contracting  parties,  final  payment  to  be  made 
before  removal  of  the  logs.  The  Indians  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Indian 
agent  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Bonds  were  required 
from  the  purchasers  in  a  sum  sufficient  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contracts. 

During  the  season  of  1882-'83,  forty-two  contracts,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  form  approved  by  the  Department  November  1, 1882,  were 
made  by  individual  Indians  holding  patents  for  lands  on  the  Lac  Court 
d'Oreilles,  Bad  Eiver,  and  Red  Cliff  Reserves,  variously  calling  for  from 
30,000  to  900,000  feet  of  pine,  ranging  from  $5  to  $6.50  per  1,000  feet. 
These,  with  accompanying  bonds,  were  submitted  by  the  agent  and  ap- 
proved by  this  office.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  in  the  main 
very  satisfactory,  the  Indians  for  the  most  part  coming  out  considerably 
ahead  of  their  contracts,  many  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  season  being 
in  possession  of  cattle,  horses,  sleds,  household  goods,  implements,  and 
in  some  instances  considerable  cash  balances,  independent  of  supplies 
fiumished  by  the  contractor. 
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Daring  the  season  of  1883-'84  the  operations  were  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  eighty-eight  contracts,  just  double  the  number  in  the 
previous  season,  having  been  entered  into  and  approved,  independently 
of  some  cases,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  agent,  logs 
had  been  prepared  lor  market  by  the  Indians  without  the  formality  of 
a  contract.  The  returns  show  that  during  that  season  over  48,000,000 
of  feet  of  timber  were  cut  and  banked,  ready  for  delivery  by  the  In- 
dians, representing  a  money  value  of  over  $250,000.  The  result  of  these 
operations  showing  the  net  amount  cleared  by  the  Indian  owners  of  the 
logs  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve : 
Cash  balances  paid  to  Indians  after  deducting  supplies  furnished  by  con- 
tractors    $32,466  40 

Oxen  on  hand — value 2, 585  00 

Horses  on  hand — value ■■. 2, 950  00 

Camp  outfits — value 4, 640  00 

Leaving  (as  the  net  result  of  the  contracts  made  by  46  Indians) 42,641  40 

Red  CliiF  Reserve : 

Cash  balances  paid  to  Indians  after  deducting  supplies 1, 190  13 

Horses,  wagons,  &c.,  on  hand 918  00 

One  house  and  lot 1,000  00 

One  house  and  lot — value  not  given 

(Leaving  (as  the  net  result  of  the  contracts  made  by  5  Indians) 3, 108  13 

Bad  River  Reserve : 
Cash  balances  paid  to  Indians  after  deducting  supplies  (this  being  the  net 
result  of  contracts  made  by  25  Indians) 18, 448  52 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of  supplies  with  which  the 
Indians  were  furnished  and  charged  by  the  contractors  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  figures  above  given  represent  only  the  net  gain 
of  the  Indians  who  made  the  contracts,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
the  available  male  adult  population  of  the  reserves  were  engaged  in  the 
work  and  derived  their  principal  means  of  support  therefrom.  In  his 
report  accompanying  these  statistics,  the  agent  remarks  that  the  log- 
ging operations  have  generally  been  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  be- 
lieves profitable  to  the  Indians,  both  pecuniarily  and  as  a  matter  of 
education,  and  although  he  considers  that  to  sell  the  stumpage  directly 
to  buyers  with  authority  to  put  in  the  pine  with  white  crews  would 
realize  more  money  for  the  individual  Indian  owners,  he  still  deems  the 
present  method,  with  some  modifications,  the  best.  By  selling  the 
stumpage,  the  Indian  owners  would  get  their  money  without  labor; 
the  remainder  of  the  Indians  would  be  left  idle;  in  a  short  time  the 
timber  would  be  cut  off  and  the  Indians  not  having  acquired  the  habit 
of  labor,  and  naturally  improvident,  with  money  easily  acquired,  would 
be  poorer  and  more  dependent  than  ever.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  logging  operations,  caring  for  and  handling  teams,  &c.. 
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by  the  Indians,  the  agent  was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  employment  of  white  foremen,  cooks,  and  team- 
sters to  a  limited  extent  in  the  lumber  camps.  He  thinks  the  Indians 
have  now  had  sufficient  experience  to  dispense  entirely  with  white  la- 
bor, and  recoiftmends  that  hereafter  white  labor  of  any  kind  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  allowing  a  white  contractor  to  employ  a  man  at 
his  own  expense  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done  according  to 
contract.  I  have  been  induced  to  treat  this  subject  at  considerable 
length  on  account  of  the  experimental  character  of  the  work.  It  has 
so  far  proved  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  there- 
fore think  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Indians  pecuniarily  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  education  should  appear  on  record,  as  some  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Indian  will  not  work. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PRICE, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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can  secure  at  their  homes,  although  at  times  the  children  will  disobey  the  school  reg- 
ulations and  run  away  to  their  camps  in  order  to  satisfy  their  appetites  for  a  good 
feed  of  pumpkins,  squash,  parched  corn,  and  other  seeds  of  which  they  are  very  &nd. 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  agent  to  secure  these  articles  from  the  In- 
dians in  exchange  for  flour  and  serve  to  the  scholars  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  keep  them  from  running  away.  All  the  scholars  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  as  also  attend  to  the  general  household  duties  with  the  aid  of  the 
matron  and  teachers.  Their  morals  are  continually  improving,  and  they  are  giving 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL  BATHING. 

The  school  bathing  is  never  neglected  summer  or  winter.  The  children  are  thor- 
oughly and  cleanly  dressed  once  a  week,  with  all  garments  nice,  clean,  and  mended, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  girls  are  instructed.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  not  so  well 
ventilated  as  might  be,  but  are  very  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  large  cities.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  provided  with  a  well-filled 
double  straw  mattress  for  two  children,  and  good  pillows  with  two  pairs  of  double  blan- 
kets for  the  same.  The  children  rise  every  morning  promptly  at  six  o'clock  and  break- 
fast at  seven,  giving  them  one  hour's  interval  for  preparing  their  toilet  and  assisting 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work.  School  begins  at  8  o'clock.  Recess  at  10.30, 
commencing  again  at  11,  and  continuing  until  12  noon,  for  dinner.  During  the 
heated  term  I  find  it  better  to  have  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  keep  the  children 
employed  in  various  ways  about  the  agency  at  almost  anything  to  divert  their  minds 
from  being  in  a  school-room.  In  this  I  find  greater  advancement  in  their  studies,  and 
much  better  students  than  heretofore.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  keep  the  Indian  chil- 
dren too  long  in  the  school-room  without  recreation  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  me  how  well  they  remain  at  the  agency.  They  want  short  school  hours  with 
plenty  of  diversions  and  amusements.    With  this,  all  Indian  schools  will  prosper. 

FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

But  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  industry  hero,  where  there  is  so  little  good 
land  and  poor  supply  of  water  to  operate  with.  The  soil,  being  composed  of  sand  and 
alkali,  with  but  little  earth  mixture,  eats  up  a  multitude  of  water  before  it  is  gotten 
in  a  state  of  perfection  for  the  sowing  of  cereal  matter,  after  which  it  must  be 
thoroughly  attended  to  in  the  irrigation  or  the  crops  will  be  lost.  The  question 
arises,  How  can  this  water  best  bo  obtained?  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  by 
parties,  viz,  the  Rodondo  Ditch  Company,  about  0  miles  from  Yuma,  and  the  Jaegar 
Ditch  Company,  near  the  same  locality.  The  extensive  Blythe  Ditch  Company,  near 
Ehrenberg,  also  the  West  &  Company's  ditch,  near  same  locality,  and  the  agency 
ditch,  7  miles  in  length  ;  also,  various  other  jirocesseshave  been  tried  near  the  agency, 
among  which  the  old  Chinese  system,  and  water-wheels  worked  by  the  river  currents. 
All  of  these  projects  have  failed,  after  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  When  the  water  would  run  in  the  ditches  after  their  completion  it  was 
found  to  fill  them  up  very  rapidly  with  sediment,  which  would  again  involve  great 
expense  to  clean  them  out,  and  all  have  been  abandoned.  If  the  Department  desires 
to  teach  these  people  how  to  farm,  something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
remove  them  to  some  place  where  the  advantages  are  more  favorable,  and  where 
they  could  secure  something  for  their  labor. 

This  year  has  been  disastrous  to  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge  by  the  great  over- 
flow of  the  Colorado  River,  submerging  all  the  wheat  and  corn  before  it  ripened  and 
could  be  secured,  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  last  vestige  of  seed  wheat  and  com 
for  planting  next  fall.  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  my  monthly  reports,  and  I 
hope  the  Department  will  grant  their  earnest  appeal  and  furnish  the  small  amount 
asked  for,  to  wit,  75  bushels  of  wheat  and  58  bushels  of  com.  This  seed  ought  to  be 
given  them  during  the  month  of  September,  so  that  they  can  begin  their  fall  plant- 
ing, as  is  their  custom,  after  a  location  is  decided  upon  for  planting.  Very  often  the 
Indians  are  obliged  to  seek  a  new  locality  for  planting,  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  river,  which  subjects  the  lands  to  overflow.  What  might  be  a  good  location  this 
year  might  prove  worthless  next  year,  as  it  may  be  so  covered  with  sediment  as  to 
be  unproductive. 

.  About  the  same  quantity  of  cereal  matter  was  planted  this  year  as  last,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  flood  had  a  very  promising  outlook  ;  but  all  Was  swept  away  from 
them.  Since  the  -water  has  receded  the  Indians  have  been  busy  planting  melons, 
pumpkins,  squash,  and  other  seeds,  and  the  present  outlook  promises  well  for  an 
abundant  crop.  If  so,  this  will  greatly  relieve  tbeir  wants  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. Besides  this,  they  seem  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  yield  of  mesquit  beans,  which 
is  their  staple  article  of  food  at  all  times  when  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  are 
exhausted. 
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CARP  POND. 

I  believe  that  a  carp  pond  could  be  easily  constructed  for  the  Indians  at  some  good 
]>oint  on  the  reserve.  If  so,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  in  relieving  their  wants,  and 
would  dispense  with  the  issue  of  any  more  beef  (which  would  b6  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise), as  I  firmly  believe  such  issues  do  them  no  good  whatever,  and  they  live  iu 
idleness  during  this  period,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  same.  I  believe  a  good 
carp  pond  can  be  constructed  for  $1,000  or  $1,200,  paid  in  flour  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  diem,  which  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  money,  if  injudiciously  expended. 

IRRIGA'nON. 

This  is  a  subject  requiring  the  best  of  judgment  and  careful  thought,  to  which  I 
have  paid  more  interest  than  anything  else,  because  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  only 
problem  which  will  ultimately  make  these  people  pros,  erous  and  happy.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  but  one  way  to  irrigate  this  vast  area  of  land,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
and  that  is  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation  of  $20,000  or  $30,000,  for  that  purpose 
alone,  and  then  provide  the  best  skilled  labor  (farmer  and  mechanic),  who  could 
give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  expenditure  of  the  money  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agent,  with  necessary  tools  and  windmills  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  run  by 
oxen  or  mule  power  when  there  was  no  wind,  thus  raising  the  'water  to  run  over 
small  patches  of  ground.  Give  to  every  fifty  Indians  a  windmill  complete,  with  a 
man,  as  before  described,  capable  of  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  use  it,  for  the  first 
year.  Such  a  man  can  also  be  capable  of  repairing  these  mills,  being  satisfied  to  live 
among  the  Indians,  and  thereby  be  able  to  give  continued  instructions.  This  to  me  is 
the  most  simple  method  there  is  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  this  reserve.  One  or  two 
persons  could  probably  attend  to  a  dozen  of  these  mills  in  a  circuit,  and  by  this 
means  th6  Indians  can  be  brought  to  live  closer  together  than  now,  which  would  be 
advantageous.  By  such  a  system  at  least  two  crops  of  cereal  matter  could  be  raised 
here  in  a  season.  Water  can  be  had  in  almost  every  part  of  the  valley  below  the 
foot-hills,  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Should  the  De- 
partment think  favorably  of  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  meet  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 

RELIGION. 

The  Sabbath  day  is  spent  by  the  opening  of  Sabbath-school  in  the  morning  with 
regular  exercises,  in  which  all  the  teachers  engage  very  earnestly.  In  the  afternoon 
there  is  prayer  meeting  and  pleasant  Gospel  teaching,  singing,  &c.  In  the  evening 
there  is  a  short  lecture  or  talk,  Bible  reading,  and  singing  exercises.  There  is  a  splen- 
did field  here  for  missionary  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  will  come  and  enter 
the  good  work  at  an  early  day. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected — one  for  laundry  and 
bath-house  combined,  and  one  for  an  engine-house  (to  take  the  place  of  a  very  old 
structure  which  was  about  to  fall).  Both  are  permanent  buildings,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  flooring  to  the  laundry  and  bath-house,  are  all  complete,  with  water 
supplies  from  the  reservoir,  which  affords  an  abundance  at  all  times  for  all  purposes. 

GOATS. 

I  have  made  many  efforts  to  secure  a  small  band  of  goats  for  the  school ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  cattle  contractor  to  furnish  them,  as  agreed,  disappointed  me  in  the 
same,  and  delayed  it  so  long  that  I  could  not  secure  the  desired  number  in  this 
locality  at  the  prices  allowed.  Another  year  they  can  be  obtained  if  the  Department 
will  allow  enough  for  their  purchase  and  delivery  at  the  agency,  costing  about  $8  per 
head. 

BASKET-MAKING. 

This  industry  has  not  been  started  at  the  agency  for  want  of  securing  some  good 
competent  person  capable  of  teaching  the  art  to  the  Indians.  I  have  made  several 
attempts  to  secure  such  a  person,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  allowed  for  such 
■ervices  will  not  justify  anyone  to  come  here  and  pay  their  transportation  and  living 
expenses.  I  hope  that  this  profitable  industry  will  soon  be  commenced,  which  bids 
fidr  of  a  certain  success  on  account  of  the  materials  being  provided  or  gtown  in  great 
abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River. 
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Colorado  River  Aoenct,  Arizona, 

August  20,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  to  Indian  agents  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this  as  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Indians  in  char^^e  of  this  agency  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1884. 

The  three  bands  of  Indians  under  my  jurisdiction  are  the  Mohaves,  Chimehuvas,  and 
Yomas.  According  to  the  last  census  the  whole  number  of  Indians  among  the  Mo- 
haves  and  Chimehuvas  was  1,012,  and  divided  as  follows:  .519  males  and  493  females ; 
or  of  the  Mohaves,  412  males  and  390  females ;  of  the  Chimehuyas,  107  males  and  103 
females.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  of  these  two  tribes  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  since  my  last  report  was  made.  The  Yumas  are  said  to 
number  nearly  1,200  souls,  and  are  also  a  very  quiet,  orderly,  good  people. 

My  time  while  at  Fort  Yuma  was  so  taken  up  with  the  starting  of  a  new  school 
among  them  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  the  census  for  this  report,  but  it  is 
my  desire  to  take  a  new  and 'complete  census  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  under  my 
jurisdiction  next  year. 

All  the  Indians  have  behaved  remarkably  well  during  the  past  year  where  they 
have  had  so  much  to  contend  with  in  the  loss  of  their  crops,  &c.  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  instance  of  a  disturbance  of  any  nature  amoug  them. 

There  is  no  intemperance  among  the  Mohaves  and  Chimehuvas,  which  is  a  great 
blessing.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  remote  distance  the  Indians  are 
located  from  the  white  settlements — being  200  miles  one  way,  and  nearly  100  in 
another  direction — ^places  wher^  they  only  visit  when  they  desire  to  make  purchases 
or  toisecure  labor.  In  all  such  cases  a  pass  is  furnished  them  by  the  agent,  which 
they  regard  as  a  good  omen,  and  keeping  them  from  all  harm  when  away  from  home. 
The  Yumas  are  inclined  to  drink  all  kinds  of  liquors,  but  if  caught  under  its  influ- 
ence they  are  immediately  arrested  by  their  Chief,  Pasqnal,  and  a  most  severe  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  for  the  first  and  second  offenses,  the 
Indians  are  brought  from  the  town  of  Yuma  and  placed  in  the  presence  of  their 
chief,  who  then  and  there  decides  what  their  punishment  shall  be.  In  all  instances 
his  decision  must  be  complied  with.  While  at  Fort  Yuma  I  witnessed  the  punish- 
ment of  one  Indian  for  drunkenness,  as  follows :  The  Indian  was  carried  and  dragged 
over  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  after  receiving  his  sentence ;  was 
then  tied  to  a  mesquit  tree,  wh>  re  he  was  obliged  to  remain  tightly  bound  from  5  p. 
m.  nntn  sunrise  the  following  morning,  when  he  was  released  and  placed  in  a  position 
to  receive  an  additional  punishment  of  thirty  lashes.  Following  this  comes  a  good 
lecture  from  the  chief  and  set  free.  In  this  way  Pasqnal  has  in  a  great  measure 
broken  up  their  desire  for  drink,  and  has  done  more  good  in  that  particular  than  any 
Indian  chief  I  ever  knew.  He  also  says  that  he  would  prefer  to  see  his  people  all 
dead  than  to  be  a  set  of  drunkards. 

EDUCATIOX. 

Since  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  I  am  gratified  to  report  a  very  gradual  and 
steady  progress  among  the  pupils.  During  the  month  of  April  last  I  opened  a  new 
school  among  the  Yumas  at  the  Jaeger  Farm,  about  one  mile  from  Fort  Yuma,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  beginning  with  thirty  scholars,  and  retaining  a  good 
general  average  during  the  term.  The  scholars  are  very  bright  and  made  remarkable 
progress  for  tne  first  quarter.  I  believe  that  fully  fifty  scholars  can  be  secured  for  the 
next  term  of  school,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  that  number,  and  also  to  iu- 
dode  some  supplies  for  the  Indians,  who  are  really  expecting  something  from  the 
Great  Father  at  the  next  school  opening. 

The  agency  school  has  about  fifty  scholars  with  a  fair  average  attendance,  as  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  will  show.'  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
kind  treatment  given  them  and  the  assurance  of  better  food  atvd.  Ta\m^tv\>  V\\^\i  NiXxK^i 
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can  secare  at  their  homes,  although  at  times  the  children  will  disobey  the  school  reg- 
ulations and  run  away  to  their  camps  in  order  to  satisfy  their  appetites  for  a  good 
feed  of  pumpkins,  squash,  parched  corn,  and  other  seeds  of  which  they  are  very  tond, 
I  have  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  agent  to  secure  these  articles  from  the  In- 
dians in  exchange  for  flour  and  serve  to  the  scholars  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  keep  them  from  running  away.  All  the  scholars  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  as  also  attend  to  the  general  household  duties  with  the  aid  of  the 
matron  and  teachers.  Their  morals  are  continually  improving,  and  they  are  giving 
the  strongest  evidences  of  the  same. 

SCHOOL  BATHING. 

The  school  bathing  is  never  neglected  summer  or  winter.  The  children  are  thor- 
oughly and  cleanly  dressed  once  a  week,  with  all  garments  nice,  clean,  and  mended, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  girls  are  instructed.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  not  so  well 
ventilated  as  might  be,  but  are  very  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  large  cities.  The  sleeping  apartments  are  provided  with  a  well-filled 
double  straw  mattress  for  two  children,  and  good  pillows  with  two  pairs  of  double  blan- 
kets for  the  same.  The  children  rise  every  morning  promptly  at  six  o'clock  and  break- 
fast at  seveiji,  giving  them  one  hour's  interval  for  preparing  their  toilet  and  assisting 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  work.  School  begins  at  8  o'clock.  Recess  at  10.30, 
commencing  again  at  11,  and  continuing  until  12  noon,  for  dinner.  During  the 
heated  term  I  hnd  it  better  to  have  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  but  keep  the  children 
employed  in  various  ways  about  the  agency  at  almost  anything  to  divert  their  minds 
from  being  in  a  school-room.  In  this  I  find  greater  advancement  in  their  studies,  and 
much  better  students  than  heretofore.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  keep  the  Indian  chil- 
dren too  long  in  the  school-room  without  recreation  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  me  how  well  they  remain  at  the  agency.  They  want  short  school  hours  with 
plenty  of  diversions  and  amusements.    With  this,  all  Indian  schools  will  prosper. 

FARMING  INDUSTRY. 

But  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  such  industry  here,  where  there  is  so  little  good 
land  and  poor  supply  of  water  to  operate  with.  The  soil,  being  composed  of  sand  and 
alkali,  with  but  little  earth  mixture,  eats  up  a  multitude  of  water  before  it  is  gotten 
in  a  state  of  perfection  for  the  sowing  of  cereal  matter,  after  which  it  must  be 
thoroughly  attended  to  in  the  irrigation  or  the  crops  will  be  lost.  The  question 
arises.  How  can  this  water  best  bo  obtained?  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  by 
parties,  viz,  the  Rodondo  Ditch  Company,  about  9  miles  from  Yuma,  and  the  Jaegar 
Ditch  Company,  near  the  same  locality.  The  extensive  Blythe  Ditch  Company,  near 
Ehrenberg,  also  the  West  &  Company's  ditch,  near  same  locality,  and  the  agency 
ditch,  7  miles  in  length ;  also,  various  other  processes  have  been  tried  near  the  agency, 
among  which  the  old  Chinese  system,  and  water-wheels  worked  by  the  river  currents. 
All  of  these  projects  have  failed,  after  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  When  the  water  would  run  in  the  ditches  after  their  completion  it  was 
found  to  fill  them  up  very  rapidly  with  sediment,  which  would  again  involve  great 
expense  to  clean  them  out,  and  all  have  been  abandoned.  If  the  Department  desires 
to  teach  these  people  how  to  farm,  something  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
remove  them  to  some  place  where  the  advantages  are  more  favorable,  and  where 
they  could  secure  something  for  their  labor. 

This  year  has  been  disastrous  to  all  the  Indians  under  my  charge  by  the  great  over- 
flow of  the  Colorado  River,  submerging  all  the  wheat  and  corn  before  it  ripened  and 
could  be  secured,  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  last  vestige  of  seed  wheat  and  corn 
for  planting  next  fall.  I  have  referred  to  this  matter  in  my  monthly  reports,  and  I 
hope  the  Department  will  grant  their  earnest  appeal  and  furnish  the  small  amount 
asked  for,  to  wit,  75  bushels  of  wheat  and  5H  bushels  of  com.  This  seed  ought  to  be 
given  them  during  the  month  of  September,  so  that  they  can  begin  their  fall  plant- 
ing, as  is  their  custom,  after  a  location  is  decided  upon  for  planting.  Very  often  the 
Indians  are  obliged  to  seek  a  new  locality  for  planting,  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  river,  which  subjects  the  lands  to  overflow.  What  might  be  a  good  location  this 
year  might  prove  worthless  next  year,  as  it  may  be  so  covered  with  sediment  as  to 
be  unproductive. 

.  About  the  same  quantity  of  cereal  matter  was  planted  this  year  as  last,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  flood  had  a  very  promising  outlook  ;  but  all  Was  swept  away  from 
them.  Since  the  water  has  receded  the  Indians  have  been  busy  planting  melons, 
pumpkins,  squash,  and  other  seeds,  and  the  present  outlook  promises  well  for  an 
abundant  crop.  If  so,  this  will  greatly  relieve  tbeir  wants  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. Besides  this,  they  seem  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  yield  of  mesquit  beans,  which 
is  their  staple  article  of  food  at  all  times  when  the  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  are 
e^Aaasted, 
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CARP  POND. 

I  believe  tbat  a  carp  pond  could  be  easily  coDstructed  for  the  Indians  at  some  good 
point  on  the  reserve.  If  so,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  in  relieving  their  wants,  and 
would  dispense  with  the  issue  of  any  more  beef  (which  would  b6  a  blessing  in  dis> 
l^ise),  as  I  firmly  believe  such  issues  do  them  no  good  whatever,  and  they  live  in 
idleness  during  this  period,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  same.  I  believe  a  good 
carp  pond  can  be  constructed  for  $1,000  or  $1,200,  paid  in  flour  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
per  diem,  which  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  money,  if  injudiciously  expended. 

IRRIGA'nON. 

This  is  a  subject  requiring  the  best  of  judgment  and  careful  thought,  to  which  I 
have  paid  more  interest  than  anything  else,  because  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  only 
problem  which  will  ultimately  make  these  people  pros,  erous  and  happy.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  but  one  way  to  irrigate  this  vast  area  of  land,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
and  that  is  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation  of  $20,000  or  $30,000,  for  that  purpose 
alone,  and  then  provide  the  best  skilled  labor  (farmer  .ind  mechanic),  who  could 
give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  expenditure  of  the  money  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agent)  with  necessary  tools  and  windmills  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  run  by 
oxen  or  mule  power  when  there  was  no  wind,  thus  raising  the  'water  to  run  over 
small  patches  of  ground.  Give  to  every  fifty  Indians  a  windmill  complete,  with  a 
man,  as  before  described,  capable  of  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  use  it,  for  the  first 
year.  Such  a  man  can  also  be  capable  of  repairing  these  mills,  being  satisfied  to  live 
among  the  Indians,  and  thereby  be  able  to  give  continued  instructions.  This  to  me  is 
the  most  simple  method  there  is  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  this  reserve.  One  or  two 
persons  conld  probably  attend  to  a  dozen  of  these  mills  in  a  circuit,  and  by  this 
means  thd  Indians  can  be  brought  to  live  closer  together  than  now,  which  would  be 
advantageous.  By  such  a  system  at  least  two  crops  of  cereal  matter  could  be  raised 
here  in  a  season.  Water  can  be  had  in  almost  every  part  of  the  valley  below  the 
foot-hills,  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Should  the  De- 
partment think  favorably  of  the  matter,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  meet  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 

RELIGION. 

The  Sabbath  day  is  spent  by  the  opening  of  Sabbath-school  in  the  morning  with 
regular  exercises,  in  which  all  the  teachers  engage  very  earnestly.  In  the  afternoon 
there  is  prayer  meeting  and  pleasant  Gospel  teaching,  singing,  &c.  In  the  evening 
there  is  a  short  lecture  or  talk,  Bible  reading,  and  singing  exercises.  There  is  a  splen- 
did field  here  for  missionary  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  one  will  come  and  enter 
the  good  work  at  an  early  day. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  buildings  have  been  erected — one  for  laundry  and 
bath-hoQse  combined,  and  one  for  an  engine-house  (to  take  the  place  of  a  very  old 
strnctare  which  was  about  to  fall).  Both  are  permanent  buildings,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  flooring  to  the  laundry  and  bath-house,  are  all  complete,  with  water 
supplies  from  the  reservoir,  which  aifords  an  abundance  at  all  times  for  all  purposes. 

GOATS. 

I  have  made  many  efforts  to  secure  a  small  band  of  goats  for  the  school ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  cattle  contractor  to  furnish  them,  as  agreed,  disappointed  me  in  the 
same,  and  delayed  it  so  long  that  I  could  not  secure  the  desired  number  in  this 
locality  at  the  prices  allowed.  Another  year  they  can  be  obtained  if  the  Department 
will  allow  enough  for  their  purchase  and  delivery  at  the  agency,  costing  about  $8  per 
head. 

BASKET-MAKING. 

This  industry  has  not  been  started  at  the  agency  for  w^ant  of  securing  some  good 
competent  person  capable  of  teaching  the  art  to  the  Indians.  I  have  made  several 
attempts  to  secure  such  a  person,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  allowed  for  such 
services  will  not  justify  any  one  to  come  here  and  pay  their  transpoHation  and  living 
expenses.  I  hope  that  this  profitable  industry  will  soon  be  commenced,  which  bids 
fur  of  a  certain  success  on  account  of  the  materials  being  provided  or  gtown  in  t^te^^i.-^ 
abundance  along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River. 
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AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  baildings,  considering  their  age  and  the  manner  of  construction,  are  all  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation  except  the  roofs,  which  all  require  immediate  attention. 
Daring  the  last  season's  rain  not  one  of  the  roofs  was  dry ;  in  fact,  they  all  leaked 
badly,  destroying  some  property  and  causing  the  employes,  as  well  as  the  children, 
much  discomfiture  and  sickness.  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of  100  barrels  of  lime 
and  cement  for  the  work.  If  the  agent  was  allowed  to  procure  the  said  lime  by  open- 
market  purchase,  I  am  satisfied  a  much  better  article  could  be  secured  and  at  a  much 
less  figure  than  can  be  sent  here  from  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Aside  from  the 
cost  of  lime,  it  will  require  the  services  of  an  experienced  person  to  put  it  on  the 
roofs  in  good  shape,  which  services  would  cost  about  $150  more,  or  $1,250  for  the  whole 
work. 

A  new  school  buildine  is  needed  here,  the  present  structure  being  unsafe  on  account 
of  the  walls  being  made  too  thin  when  erected,  and  are  now  badly  cracked. 

INTEMPERANCE.  ^ 

This  degrading  vice  bas  no  hold  on  these  Indians,  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for 
tiquor,  while  the  good  chief,  Hook-a-row,  is  constantly  advising  his  people  of  its  evil 
influences.  The  Indians  seem  to  realize  that  it  is  time  they  should  bring  themselves 
to  a  point  of  self-support,  and  are  making  such  an  effort  a  success  in  a  very  sreat 
measure,  but  their  progress  must  necesuarily  be  slow  with  the  means  afforded  them, 
if  they  succeed  at  all. 

POLICE. 

This  organization  has  one  officer  (a  captain)  and  five  privates,  being  well  sustained 
during  the  year,  there  not  being  any  cause  for  arrest  for  any  offense  whatever.  The 
£act  of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  I  think,  tends  in  a  very  great  measure  to  keep 
them  in  good  order  and  subjection. 

MACHINERY. 

During  the  month  of  Mnrch  last  the  new  steam  boiler  and  pump  arrived  at  the 
s^gency  and  was  soon  placed  in  position.  Since  then  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  school  garden,  where  some  of  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  irri- 
gation and  farming,  thus  providing  some  vegetable  matter  for  the  tables. 

CONDEMNED  PROPERTY. 

During  the  year  the  various  properties  condemned  and  ordered  sold  are  still  on  hand 
at  the  agency,  to  wit :  One  old  steam  engine  and  boiler  and  pumping  apparatus,  and 
•ene  mowing  machine.  There  being  no  purchasers  for  the  same  at  any  price  that  was 
•consistent  and  reasonable,  the  same  reported  as  not  being  worth  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation,  they  are  likely  to  remain  on  hand  for  some  time  to  come. 

WAGONS. 

The  two  wagons  now  in  use  at  the  a^encjr  are  very  badly  worn,  and  ought  to  be 

replaced  by  new  ones  with  extra  wide  tires  for  this  deep  sandy  soil,  as  also  four  sets 

«rf  new  double  work-harness,  and  two  sets  of  lighter  harness  for  ambulance  team,  but 

«trong  so  as  to  be  used  for  any  purpose.    These  six  sets  of  harness  were  included  in 

last  year's  supplies,  and  may  be  already  secured. 

BOAT. 

I  would  advise  the  purchaHe  of  a  good  strong  boat  for  agency  use  in  crossing  the 
river  for  beef  and  wood  supplies.  At  present  there  is  no  boat  here  suitable  for  the 
work  among  the  Indians,  on  whom  we  have  had  to  rely  during  the  past  year.  A  good 
boat  now  here,  and  inft])ected  by  Mr.  Ward 'when  at  the  agency,  can  be  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $110,  capable  of  doing  all  the  agency  business.  It  is  constructed  of  the  very 
best  materials,  and  well  adapted  for  the  heavy  river  currents.  It  has  three  sets  of 
oars  and  a  good  sail.  I  recommend  and  refer  you  to  Inspector  Ward  for  further  in- 
formation relative  to  the  same. 
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SUBAGBNCY. 

I  would  earnestly  recon^mend  that  the  Tama  Indians  be  placed  under  a  subagent^ 
so  as  to  better  facilitate  and  conduct  the  same.  The  distance  being  so  great,  and  this 
coupled  with  the  expense  of  traveling  to  and  from  there,  assures  me  that  it  would 
be  equally  as  cheap  to  the  Department,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  some 
competent  person  was  there  to  look  out  for  things  at  all  times,  and  would  doubtless 
be  a  saving  in  various  ways.  I  believe  that  the  physician  can  also  act  as  subagent 
without  any  additional  salary.  This  office  should  be  iilled  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  com- 
petent physician,  in  order  that  care  and  attention  may  be  given  the  Indians,  who  are 
badly  afflicted  with  syphilitic  diseases.  The  longer  they  are  neglected  the  worse  it  will 
be  in  eradicating  the  disease.  Fort  Tuma  is  a  much  better  point  for  the  agency  than 
this  is.  That  locality  will  save  much  extra  expense  annually  in  transportation  alone, 
aside  from  delays  and  inconveniences  in  getting  to  and  from  the  agency  by  all  the 
attaches  and  other  members  of  the  Indian  service. 

PROPERTY  DESTROYED. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  great  flood  from  the  Colorado  River  completely 
destroyed  all-  buildings  and  corrals  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Not  a  vestige 
of  them  remains,  and  if  again  constructed  should  be  built  near  the  agency,  on  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  where  similar  overflows  could  not  injure  the  same. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  all  general  issues  of  beef  to  the  Indians,  and 
give  them  instead  the  same  amount  in  good  stock  cattle,  gentle  cows,  and  bulls,  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  would  doubtless  please  the  Indians  better,  and  will  satisfy  the 
Department  whether  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  same.  In  this  case  only 
a  sufficient  number  of  beeves  for  school  purposes  need  be  sent  here.  The  cattle  can 
be  herded  on  the  agency  side  of  the  river^  where  we  have  a  small  stockade  or  pole 
corral  already  constructed,  and  with  cattle  scales  attached. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  hereby  tender  my  very  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  whicn  I  have  always  received  by  the  officers  connected  with  the  Depart* 
ment.  My  failing  health,  in  this  dry,  hot  climate,  will  not  permit  me  to  continue 
much  longer  in  the  service ;  but  I  trust  that  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  b© 
better  able  to  continue  in  the  good  work,  and  even  more  successful  than  I  have  been 
in  the  effort  to  civilize  these  deserving  people  and  bring  them  to  a  full  sense  of  real- 
izing what  good  is  being  done  for  them  by  the  Great  Father. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CLARK, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  14,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Pima^ 
Maricopa,  and  Papago  Indians  of  Arizona.  There  are  about  12,700  Indians  under  the 
management  of  this  agency,  located  on  four  different  reservations,  from  40  to  100 
miles  distant  from  the  agency,  with  about  6,000  Papagosand  the  entire  tribe  of  Mari- 
eopas  off  the  reservations.  The  former  living  in  what  is  known  as  the  Dry  Lands, 
between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Sonora  boundary  line,  and  from  Tuc- 
son west  for  150  miles;  while  the  latter  live  between  the  town  of  Mesa  City  and  the 
Salt  River  Reservation  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

The  Pimas,  numbering  about  4,800,  have  shown  decided  progress  in  the  matter  of 
farming  and  dress ;  also  as  to  killing  the  horses  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends,. 
which  practice  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  very  few  that  do  not  wear 
eitizens'  clothes  except  during  the  hotter  months ;  and  after  a  white  man  has  had  the- 
experience  of  a  few  months  in  this  climate,  with  the  thermometer  rangine:  from  110^' 
to  122°,  he  only  wonders  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  dispose  of  the  garb  of  a  white  man 
and  accept  that  of  the  ''  noble  red  man.''  During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have- 
extended  their  fields,  have  cleared  more  land,  raised  more  grain,  and  done  less. 
becgiog  than  has  ever  before  been  known,  they  knowing  full  well  that  all  their  piti-- 
fditaleey  as  related  by  their  so-called  chiefs,  had  had  no  effect,  axvd  t\i&\)/\\i  l«A^\i> 
nothing  but  hard  labor  would  bring  them  what  they  had  \)eeTi  m  \\i^\iQ^\\)  ot  \x&Vvci% 
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given  th^em  by  their  Great  Father  in  days  past.    No  wonder  that  some  "sigh  for  the 
days  that  have  gone." 

After  giving  ttiese  Indians  credit  for  being  friends  of  the  whites,  laboring  in  their 
own  support,  and  all  the  good  they  are  entitled  to,  we*must  say  that  they  are  a 
drunken  and  a  sullen  people.  During  the  months  or  July,  August,  and  September 
they  gather  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  which  is  usually  very  plentiful,  and  manufacture 
from  it  their  intoxicating  drink,  **  tiswin,"  when  whole  villages  get  on  a  drunk.  At 
times  several  villages  gather  together  to  the  number  of  from  500  to  2,000  people  and 
have  an  annual  drunk.  During  these  months  there  is  more  or  less  drunkenness  all 
the  time,  caused  by  drinking  the  tiswin,  while  during  the  other  months  they  go  to 
the  towns  of  Florence  and  Tempe,  or,  boarding  freight  trains  at  the  stations  along 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  go  to  Tucson  or  Yuma,  and  come  back  with  whisky, 
when  they  and  their  particular  friends  have  something  very  similar  to*a  white  man's 
"bum." 

This  riding  on  trains  free  of  charge,  and  without  a  pass  from  the  agent,  is  one  of 
the  worst  curses  these  Indians  have.  They  not  only  go  to  the  different  towns  and 
buy  liquor,  but  they  sell  their  women  along  the  railroad  to  low,  degraded  whites  (and, 
unfortunately,  this  country  has  a  great  many  such),  and  some  of  this  class  that  are 
patrons  in  this  traflSc  bear  the  honorable  title  of  judge,  colonel,  or  some  other  title 
never  earned.  During  the  winter  months  I  succeeded  in  getting  this  riding  at  will 
stopped  for  the  time,  but  I  would  not  have  succeeded  then  had  not  the  officers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  concluded  that  they  had  best  quarantine  against  the  In- 
dians, for  fear  the  people  living  along  their  road  and  their  own  employes  might,  from 
close  contact,  become  contaminated  with  that  loathsome  and  dreaded  disease,  small- 
pox, which  was  raging  in  every  village.  And  it  was  only  by  urging  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  disease  that  the  managers  of  the  road  were  induced  to  prohibit  tSe  In- 
dians riding  on  trains  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease.  No  evil  to  the  road  re- 
sulting through  any  displeasure  of  the  Indians,  the  general  manager  agreed  to  stop 
the  Indian  travel  entirely,  provided  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
lend  his  signature  to  the  recommendation.  I  promptly  forwarded  it  for  that  purpose, 
but  from  some  unknown  cause  it  died  in  some  of  the  archives  at  Washington ;  at 
least,  it  is  dead  to  us,  for  the  Indians  are  riding  on  trains  more  than  ever.  And  this 
summer,  to  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  six  killed  when  drunk  bj"^  being  knocked 
off  trains  and  run  over.  I  have  thought  seriously  about  suing  the  company  for  dam- 
ages for  loss  of  life,  and  see  if  that  would  not  induce  them  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without 
any  recommendation  or  action  by  the  Government.  However,  we  want  it  understood 
that  for  all  the  trouble  that  arises  from  this  riding  on  trains  at  will,  and  for  the  lives 
that  are  lost  by  it,,  the  fault  now  lies  at  Washington,  and  not  here. 

During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  assisted  in  sending  eight  men  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  their  sentences  running  from  six  months  with 
$50  fine  to  two  years  with  $50  fine.  These  are  the  first  cases  that  have  ever  been  dealt 
with  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  whisky  traffic  with  these  Indians.  Three 
men  have  been  arrested  and  are  now  under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court  charged 
with  selling  stolen  stock  to  and  stealing  stock  from  the  Indians;  and  before  this  re- 
port is  read  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  as  many  more  looking  from  behind  the  bars  for 
committing  such  offenses. 

This  year  we  have  raised  plenty  of  hay  for  the  agency  animals,  and  plenty  of  veg- 
etables for  all  at  the  agency,  notwithstanding  the  high  water  in  the  spring  washed 
out  our  dam,  filled  our  irrigating  canal  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  took  out  a  flume 
across  the  little  Gila.  The  canal  was  dug  out.  The  dam  was  rebuilt  only  to  be 
washed  out  by  a  second  rise  in  the  river.  This  was  the  highest  water  ever  known  in 
this  country,  and  before  another  crop  can  be  raised  the  canal  must  be  cleaned 
again,  the  dam  rebuilt,  and  funds  sufficient  to  procure  lumber  to  rebuild  the  flume 
will  have  to  be  secured.  The  work  must  be  done  by  Indians,  they  receiving  the  pay 
for  it  in  tools  and  agricultural  implements  when  authority  is  obtained. 

A  good  police  force  at  this  agency  cannot  be  retained  at  $5  per  month.  They  are 
not  that  kind  of  Indians.  A  good  Pima  or  Papago  can  command  a  dollar  a  day,  when 
they  work  by  the  day,  or  he  must  work  in  his  field  to  support  his  family,  and  if  the 
Government  does  not  pfiy  him  enough  to  support  his  family,  he  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
policeman.  It  seems  to  me  that  Coligress  is  expecting  more  by  far  of  an  Indian 
policeman  than  they  would  of  a  white  man.  Rather  than  take  a  lazy,  trifling  man, 
that  would  not  work  in  his  field,  I  would  rather  do  without  a  police  force. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  not  what  a  boarding  school  should  be,  nor  in  my 
opinion  will  it  ever  be  so  long  as  it  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  where  the  children's 
parents  and  friends  can  visit  them  everyday,  and  where  you  are  compelled  to  have 
both  males  and  females  under  the  same  roof  day  and  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Indian  mothers  have  a  superstition  about  sending  their  girls  to  a  boarding  school. 
WTiite  mothers  would  have  the  same  feeling  if  they  knew  all  the  facts  about  the  dif- 
ferent boarding  schools.  I  have  made  inquiry  and  find  that  other  boarding  schools 
have  the  same  trouble  that  we  here  have,  that  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  separated. 
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aod  keeping  them  from  giving  their  clothing,  bedding,  and  kitchen  furniture  to  their 
friends  that  come  around  the  agency.  If  you  punish  a  youth  for  these  offenses  he  or 
she  will  run  away  to  their  people,  and  you  have  no  authority  to  force  tbem  back.  It 
has  cost  $6,000  to  carry  on  this  boarding  school  the  past  year.  If  that  amount  was 
expended  for  five  or  six  day-schools,  paying  teachers  a  good  salary,  I  think  the  In- 
dians wonld  receive  more  benefit,  while  the  girls  would  be  under  the  care  of  their 
mothers  at  night.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  enthusiastic  ''  cranks  "  who 
will  say,  "Oh,  my!  you  should  have  watched  them  more  closely,  poor  things ! "  And 
to  snch  I  want  to  say,  *'  Round  up  75  or  100  fleas  in  your  beautiful  homes,  and  after 
feeding  tbepi  well  let  them  out  for  exercise  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  see  if  you  can 
keep  track  of  all  of  them."  After  their  experience  in  this  direction  for  a  few  months 
they  will  then  have  taken  their  first  lesson  and  will  know  something  about  keeping 
track  of  Indian  children  on  a  reservation.  My  objections  do  not  extend  to  such 
schools  as  those  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  or  Forest  Grove,  which  are  removed  from  agen*- 
cies  and  where  the  buildings  are  so  arranged  that  the  sexes  may  bo  kept  apart,  for  of 
such  schools  I  am  heartily  in  favor. 

We  would  mention  the  Papagos  more  fully,  but  when  we  think  of  the  reports  that 
agents — special  agents  and  inspectors — have  been  sending  in  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  nothing  as  yet  ever  coming  of  them,  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  waste  of  of- 
nce  material,  and  economy  is  the  first  thing  an  agent  should  learn.  Therefore  we 
will  content  ourself  by  simply  referring  those  who  are  interested  in  agents'  reports  or 
in  Papago  Indians  to  our  former  report  and  those  made  by  our  predecessors,  and 
when  the  supply  is  exhausted  the  agent  for  the  Papagos,  if  he  is  a  man  of  energy, 

will  be  equal  to  the  emergency  and  have  another  in  waiting. 

«  *  «  «  «  «  # 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  JACKSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  August  15,  1884. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  consideration  my  second  annual  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency,  a  year  of  uninterrupted  peace,  free 
from  exciting  rumors  of  threatened  outbreak,  has  been  realized.  Reservation  Indians, 
who  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  were  cause  of  serious  alarm  to  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona and  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Government,  are  now  walking  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  with  a  steady  step  and  advancing  rapidly  to  a  condition  of  comparative  civili- 
sation. To  discuss  fully  the  causes  that  have  led  to  this  changed  condition  of  aifairs 
would  require  more  space  than  I  can  reasonably  claim.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted  by 
many,  that  the  cause  of  Indian  outbreaks  may  be  traced  to  bad  faith  and  injustice, 
contentment  and  friendly  relations  with  citizens  should  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
these  incentives  to  hostility  do  not  exist. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  substantial  progress  has  been  made.  In  December 
of  last  year  596  cows  and  23  bulls  were  purchased  from  the  best  herd  of  high-grade 
cattle  in  Arizona.  The  present  excellent  condition  of  these  cattle  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  careful  attention  on  the  i)art  of  the  Indians  to  whom  they  were  issued,  and 
the  great  natural  increase  since  the  purchase  was  made  fully  establishes  thefruitful- 
ness  of  the  cows,  A  careful  investigation  of  several  of  the  more  convenient  herds, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  600  cows,  including  about  400  of  the  purchase  referred 
to,  discloses  the  fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  number  have  calves  by  their  sides,  and 
many  others  give  evidence  of  an  increase  at  an  early  day. 

Early  in  January  active  operations  were  commenced  in  farming,  and  commendable 
seal  was  displayed  by  many  of  the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  agency  farmer  new  ditches  were  taken  out,  dams  constructed  and 
repaired,  fields  cleared  and  plowed,  and  grain  sowed.  The  quantity  of  land  prepared 
for  cultivation  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  Indians  were 
stimulated  with  high  hopes  of  success.  In  February  and  March  unusually  heavy 
rains  caused  disastrous  floods  in  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  Rivers,  seriously  damaging 
many  farms  and  entirely  destroying  others.  The  misfortune  was  quite  disheartening 
for  a  time,  to  the  sufferers,  but  most  of  them  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy  to  re- 
pair their  losses.  Every  irrigating  dam  on  the  reservation  had  been  destroyed,  head- 
Stes  were  washed  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  ditches.  Fourteen  new  dams 
Ye  since  been  constructed  across  the  San  Carlos  River,  a  stream  averaging  about 
100  feet  in  width  requiring  dams  6  feet  high ;  and  six  across  the  Gila,  whose  deep 
•wift  waters  present  at  all  times  a  formidable  obstacle  to  work  of  the  character 
itqvired.    It  is  highly  commendable  of  the  energy  and  persQ\exai!ie&  ol  Wv&  k.^'di^^'^^ 
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that  they  sncceeded,  with  no  other  constraint  than  the  moral  snasion  employed  hy  the 
agency  farmer  and  his  assistant,  in  taming  sufficient  water  upon  their  crops  to  supply 
in  most  cases  all  needed  irrigation. 

The  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  work  is  shown  in  the  bountiful  harvest  of  barley 
and  wheat  already  completed,  and  in  the  numerous  fields  of  growing  com,  that 

Promise  an  abundant  yield,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of  melons,  pumpkins,  &.c. 
'he  barley  sold  amounts  to  370,000  pounds,  for  which  they  received  $2.50  per  100 
pounds,  aggregating  the  handsome  sum  of  $9,375.  At  least  25,000  pounds  of  barley  is 
still  unsold,  making  a  total  yield  of  400^000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised 
cannot  be  exactly  arrived  at  as  none  of  it  has  been  sold,  being  held  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  it  may  be  safely  estimated  to  amount  to  50,000  pounds.  Of  com  the  agency 
farmer  estimates  that  about  250  acres  have  been  planted,  which  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated to  produce  250,000  pdunds.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  tbe  agency  farmer 
has  had  no  police  force  to  assist  him  in  bringing  in  the  indolent,  of  whom  there  have 
been  many,  to  aid  in  the  work,  but  has  had  to  rely  solely  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  Indians  to  continuous  labor  in  the  fields,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
much  has  been  accomplished.  With  the  aid  of  an  efficient  police  force  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  agency  employ^  in  full  sympathy  with  the  agent,  in  his  endeavor  to  compel 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  greatly 
increased  production  during  the  next  year. 

That  the  Apaches  at  this  agency  can  be  made  entirely  self-sustaining  at  an  early 
period  in  the  future,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  to  accomplish  thie  the  divided  authority 
that  has  worked  with  so  much  friction  during  the  past  year  must  be  discontinued  and 
the  Indians  taught  to  rely  on  the  agent  for  instruction,  and  to  render  him  cheerful 
obedience.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  a  dual  gov- 
ernment as  it  then  existed,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  only  derves  to  con- 
firm my  judgment  in  that  regard.  In  this  connection  I  earnestly  recommend  that  full 
authority  be  restored  to  the  agent  to  exercise  police  control  of  all  the  Indians  depend- 
ent on  the  agency  fur  supplies,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  on 
the  reservatiop,  and  preventing  the  Indians  from  leaving  it  except  with  his  consent. 
The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  are  well  disposed  and  easily  managed.  The 
presence  of  a  military  officer  clothed  with  such  power  as  is  assumed  by  the  captain 
commanding  at  San  Carlos  under  the  agreement  of  July  7,  1883,  and  backed  by  a 
strong  military  force,  serves  only  to  demoralize  the  Indians  and  deprive  the  agent  ot 
an  innuence  over  them  that  is  inseparable  from  successful  management.  I  therefore 
earnestly  urge  that  the  agreement  above  referred  to,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Indians 
living  peaceably  near  the  agency,  and  conducting  farming  operations  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  agent,  be  canceled,  and  that  the  lawful  authority  of  the  agent  be  re- 
stored. 

The  question  of  the  location  of  the  Indians  occupying  this  reservation  within  an 
area  easily  accessible  to  the  agent  should  be  settled  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
so  that  the  different  bands  may  have  an  allotment  of  land  and  be  made  to  leel  that 
they  possess  a  more  secure  title  to  their  homes  than  is  vested  in  the  stronger  as  against 
the  weaker  claimant.  Of  the  4,500  Indians  (not  including  Chiricahuas)  living  on  the 
reservation,  about  1,500  have  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  and  are  lo- 
cated in  the  hill  country  around  Fort  Apache  and  Cibicu,  some  50  or  60  miles  distant 
from  this  point,  where  they  are  living  under  exclusive  military  government.  If  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  to  continue,  a  line  should  be  drawn  between  these  mountain 
bands  and  those  that  have  elected  to  remain  at  the  agency,  and  such  a  policy  adopted 
and  pursued  by  the  Interior  Department  towards  the  Indians  it  feeds  and  clothes,  and 
who  are  entirely  peaceable  and  inclined  to  industry,  as  will  inspire  them  with  respect 
for  the  agent  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  enforce  it. 

The  coal  fields  near  the  southern  line  of  the  reservation  continue  to  Attract  genial 
attention.  Of  their  value  little  is  yet  known.  If  as  extensive  in  area,  and  as  val- 
uable in  quality  as  is  claimed  by  their  discoverers,  and  the  sanguine  speculators  who 
seek  to  possess  them,  every  reasonable  encouragement  should  be  offered  to  capital- 
ists who  may  desire  to  develop  them.  But  if  *'  there  are  millions  in  if  for  the  white 
man  whose  property  it  is  not,  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  whose  it  is,  should  be  pro- 
tected. To  do  this  successfully  it  will  he  necessary  to  retain  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  continue  Department  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
in  which  the  work  of  mining  may  hereafter  be  conducted.  A  reasonable  royalty 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  exacted  for  all  the  coal  taken  out,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  To  the  plan  of  segregation  urged  by  interested  par- 
ties, I  am  unalterably  opposed.  By  such  an  act  the  Indians  would  be  deprived  of 
whatever  value  may  attach  to  property  now  admitted  to  be  theirs  :  the  limits  of  the 
reservation  would  be  circumscribed  so  as  to  admit  what  may  soon  become  a  populous 
community  of  whites  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  with  all  the  allurements  of 
vice  so  congenial  to  the  Indian's  taste,  and  which  the  agent  would  have  no  power  to 
prevent.  Mr.  Bannon,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
rior,  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  is  now  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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▼estigating  the  whole  question,  as  to  the  extent  and  prohahle  value  of  the  coal  de- 
posit, and  should  he  prepared  when  he  has  concluded  his  investigation  to  give  all 
needed  information  on  a  suhject  of  which  little  has  heretofore  been  known. 

I  have  on  former  occasions  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  this  agency, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Apaches  should  first  be  taught  to  labor.  Having  seen  them 
well  advanced  on  the  road  of  physical  industry,  I  cheerfully  recomm^^nd  the  organi- 
zation of  a  school  for  boys  only,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  will  give  to 
it  my  best  efforts  to  insure  success. 

During  the  year  four  pupils  have  returned  from  Hampton  school  and  are  now  living 
on  the  reservation.  Two  of  them,  Tolma  ai)d  Stagon,  have  enlisted  as  military  scouts, 
and  are  serving  in  that  capacity.  Robert  Mcintosh  and  William  Roberts  are  now 
employ^  at  the  agency  as  interpreters.  All  but  William  Roberts  have  purchased 
squaws  and  returned  to  the  habits  of  their  people.  To  be  married  to  a  squaw  signi- 
fies an  abandonment  of  the  refinements  of  civilization,  though  some  of  its  customs 
may  still  be  cherished ;  and  in  this  regard  these  recent  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
graduates  of  an  excellent  institution  of  learning,  are  no  exception.  Boys  taken  from 
the  tribe  should  remain  at  school  until  they  have  mastered  the  trades  in  which  they 
are  instructed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct,  complete,  whatever  they  undertake. 

No  Indian  police  force  has  been  employed  during  the  year,  the  service  having  been 
performed  by  military  scouts.  I  have  but  now  commenced  the  organization  of  an 
agency  forcp,  and  have  full  confidence  in  its  efficiency  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
police  among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  which  includes  all  on  the 
reservation,  except  those  near  Apache  under  military  control.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  conflict  will  occur  between  the  agency  and  military  scouts  if  the  latter  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  service  at  this  place,  as  I  have  no  power  to  control  their  move- 
ments ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  long  continuance  of  a  policy  so 
iigurious  to  the  service  as  that  now  existing,  which  sustains  two  establishments  for 
the  performance  of  one  duty. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  not  been  affected  by  any  unusual  conditions  of  sick- 
ness; the  ordinary  diseases  common  to  hot  climates,  miasmatic  bottom  lands,  impure 
water  and  unrestrained  license  in  social  life,  have  prevailed  unaided  in  the  work  of 
extermination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  P.  WILCOX, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


HooPA  Vallby  Agency,  California, 

August  1, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  July  1, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency : 

The  Indians  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  have  been,  during  the  past  year,, 
peaceful  and  well-behaved.  Their  relations  with  the  white  population  have  been* 
satisfactory.  No  new  or  violent  quarrels  have  broken  out  among  themselves.  The 
two  homicidal  quarrels,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  m^  last  annual  report,  have- 
been  satiaTactorily  and  peacefully  adjusted  according  to  their  Indian  laws  and  usages- 

The  influences  of  the  medicine  men  are,  I  think,  being  to  some  extent  diminished 
or  counteracted.  Every  possible  effort  by  every  available  means  has  been  made  to* 
subserve  that  end.  But  whilst  some  improvement  can  in  that  respect  be  truthfully 
reported,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  weaknesses,  prejudices,  and 
superstitions,  by  and  upon  which  the  Indian  medicine  men  flourish,  are  of  too  long  a. 
growth  and  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  or  speedily  eradicated. 

The  morals  of  the  adult  Indians  remain  unchanged  in  their  laxity.  They  are,  how- 
ever, far  enough  advanced  in  the  process  of  civilization  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to- 
appearances. 

The  whisky  traffic  still  continues.  I  have  not  heard  of  many  cases  of  intoxication 
among  the  Indians,  but  of  course  all  drunkenness  is  studiously  concealed  from  my 
obeervation.  I  hear  of  Indians  having  been  drunk  only  when  some  deed  of  violence,. 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  has  been  threatened  or  committed  in  and  through  their 
drunkenness.  A  few  Indians  who  were  found  drunk  and  quarrelsome  were  placed  in 
the  gnard-honse  at  Fort  Gaston,  and  compelled  to  work  under  charge  of  a  sentinel. 
This  had  a  wholesome  deterrent  effect.  It  has  at  least  caused  drunken  Indians  to  be 
more  oironmapect  and  less  demonstrative.     Whilst  I  have  good  moral  grounds  for  sus- 

rieion  and  belief  as  to  where  the  whisky  has  been  in  most  of  these  instances  procured, 
have  and  can  obtain  no  such  legal  and  overwhelming  proof  as  is  needed  for  the  con- 
viotton  of  the  liquor  dealers  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  country.    It  is  almost  \x!Q.i^T^kR.\>\.- 
eable  to  secure  tne  testimony  of  Indians  as  to  where  they  bought  ot  \^T0c^xT^^^\i^3^1 
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Even  when  secured  and  produced  in  court,  Indian  testimony,  though  acknowledged 
to  be  competent,  seems  to  have  no  weight  against  the  unsupported  denial, of  the 
•offending  liquor  seller. 

The  practical  results  of  Indian  education  at  this  ageacy  are  far  from  encouraging. 
By  practical  results  I  mean  such  evideuces  of  improvement  in  appearance,  manners, 
character,  and  conduct  as  it  is  the  aim  of  all  education  to  create  and  exhibit.  Attend- 
ance at  the  ag6ncy  school  has  moderately  increased,  but  the  increase  is  largely,  if  not 
solely,  owiug  to  the  increased  allowance  of  food  granted  to  the  school  and  to  the 
measures  taken  to  enforce  attendance.  It  certainly  does  not  denote  any  increased 
respect  or  enthusiasm  for  education  on  the  part  of  either  parents  or  pupils.  This  fact 
is  established  beyond  any  peradventure  by  the  other  fact  that  any  decrease  in  the 
allowance  of  food  or  any  relaxation  in  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  attendance  is 
invariably  and  immediately  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  attending 
pupils.  Were  the  food  altogether  withheld  and  the  enforcing  measures  removed  there 
would  be  no  pupils.  I  consider  the  continuation  of  a  day  school  at  the  agency  of  ques- 
tionable utility.  I  believe  the  money  and  material  assistance  now  devoted  to  its  support 
would  be  more  profitably  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  school  somewhere 
within  the  circle  of  civilization,  where  Indian  children,  separated  from  their  families 
and  tribes,  would  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  useful  industries  suitable  to  their  oon- 
dition  in  life ;  where  they  would  be  surrounded  by  examples  of  industry  and  shown 
its  advantages;  and  where  above  all  they  would  be  taught  to  work  and  make  their 
own  living,  and  the  necessity  of  their  doing  so.  At  agency  schools  where  the  pupils 
return  every  day  to  their  Indian  homes,  and  are  subjected  to  the  demoralizing  tribal 
and  family  influences,  the  teacher  has  to  contend  not  only  against  the  sluggishness 
■and  indifference  of  the  pupils,  but  also,  against  the  baneful  examples  of  tribe  and  fam- 
ily. It  is  scarcely  remarkable  that  in  face  of  such  odds  and  difficulties  mere  theoret- 
ical instruction  fails  to  create  healthy  and  lasting  impressions.  The  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  towards  the  children  exclusively.  The  adult  Indians  are  * '  wedded  to  their 
idols." 

Clothing  and  annuity  goods  continue  to  be  issued  to  the  Indians  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  for  the  reservation  or  in  cultivating  lands  for 
their  own  support.  The  children  of  age  to  attend  school  receive  their  clothing,  &c., 
only  from  the  school  teacher.  Exceptions  to  these  rules  are  made  in  favor  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  and  of  those  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school- 
house.  This  course  has  been  found  to  work  well,  although  it  has  caused  considerable 
dissatisfaction,  which  still  continues  among  the  lazy  and  mendicant  portion  of  the 
tribe. 

The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  for  their  own  support  has  been  increased. 
Every  encouragement  and  fissistance  possible  have  been  afforded  to  those  who  are 
found  endeavoring,  by  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  lands,  to  contribute  some- 
what to  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

On  account  of  the  ancient  and  everlasting  family  animosities,  fends,  and  vendet- 
tas existing,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  organize  and  introduce  the  system  of 
an  Indian  judiciary.  For  the  same  reason  the  organization  and  employment  of  an 
Indian  police  force  have  not  been  further  attempted.  Fortunately,  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  but  little  occasion  for  the  services  of  either  Indian  judges  or 
police  force. 

Considerable  time  and  attention  were  devoted  during  the  year  to  the  Indians  living 
on  the  Klamath  River  Reservation.  These  Indians  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  have 
been  in  the  somewhat  anomalous  condition  of  being  reservation  Indians  without  having 
received  any  of  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  In  that  time  they  have  neither  asked 
nor  received  any  aid  or  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  even  now  ask  no  favors 
from  it  but  the  simple  justice  of  being  guaranteed  legal  possession  of  their  present 
homes,  tenements,  and  possessions.  Into  making  this  application  they  were  driven 
by  the  white  man's  aggressions  and  his  supercilious  disregard  of  the  Indian's  rights. 
Under  your  instructions  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  on  the  reservation  were 
made  in  August,  1883.  This  work  would  have  been  completed  in  June,  1884,  when  I 
visited  the  reservation  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with- 
out the  field-notes  of  the  survey,  from  which  the  General  Land  Office  map  furnished 
for  my  guidance  was  compiled.  There  are  grave  doubts  entertained  by  well-in- 
formed parties  as  to  said  survey  having  ever  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  marks  and  stakes  noted  on  the  map  cannot  be  discov- 
ered, and  that  others  of  them  are  incorrect  and  misleading.  The  field-notes  were 
necessary  to  identify  the  marks,  &c.,  to  enable  the  allotments  to  be  described  with 
accuracy,  and  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the 
survey.  The  map  itself  is  wrong  in  many  places.  For  this  reason  the  descriptions 
of  the  allotments  made  and  reported  to  you  in  August,  1883,  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  should  be  carefully  revised  before  being  submitted  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion. The  troubles  that  would  hereafter  arise  from  any  inaccuracies  or  errors  in  the 
descriptions  of  Indian  allotments  cannot   be  overestimated  or  ignored.    Nothing 
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further  shoald,  Id  my  opinion,  be  done  to  complete  the  allotments  in  severalty  until 
the  reservation  itself  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  marked,  and  mapped. 

The  condition  of  other  Indians  residing  in  villages  along  the  Klamath  River,  between 
the  Hoopa  and  Klamath  River  Reservations,  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment is  respectfully  invited.  Their  present  condition  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
,  ing  some  provision  for  their  future  would  eventually  be  brought  forcibly  into  notice. 
In  numbers  they  are  quite  stron|j.  They  are  under  no  control  whatsoever.  They  are 
well  armed.  They  are  civilized  only  to  the  extent  of  having  adopted  the  clothing 
and  all  the  worst  vices  of  the  white  man.  They  are  but  iudiflferently  well-disposed 
to  the  latter.  They  are  evidently  not  too  abundantly  supplied  with  this  world's 
goods.  They  work  occasionally  for  white  men,  but  sustain  themselves  generally  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  are  in  general  sullen  and  suspicious.  Any  sudden  change 
in  their  condition  or  prospects  might  make  them  aggressively  hostile.  A  great  change 
in  their  condition  and  prospects,  both  as  regards  their  homes  and  fish,  may  incidentally 
be  occasioned  by  the  abandonment  of  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, 
and  by  the  influx  of  white  men  thereby  occasioned.  Should  the  salmon-run  on  the 
Upper  Klamath  be  sensibly  diminished  by  the  fisheries  at  its  mouth,  and  should  white 
men,  disappointed,  as  they  will  be,  with  tbe  resources  of  the  abandoned  reservation, 
crowd  into  the  adjoining  lands,  these  Indians  may  become  discontented  to  the  extent 
of  taking  to  the  war-path.  Their  prospects,  just'at  present,  point  clearly  to  gradual 
extermUiation  or  extinction,  which,  rapid  enough  through  natural  causes,  disease, 
and  their  eternal  vendettas,  would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  any  reduction  in  their 
^taple  supply  of  food  and  by  the  aggressions  of  numerous  white  intruders.  Of  course 
the  Indians  themselves  will  before  long  realize  their  situation  and  the  prospects,  to 
which  they  are  not  civilized  enough  to  submit  without  more  or  less  of  a  struggle.  I 
would  recommend  as  an  initiatory  measure  that  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  cen- 
sus be  made  of  these  Indians,  their  resources,  and  possessions. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  year  investigations  have  been  made  of  claims  pre- 
sented by  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  country  against  the  United  States,  for  com- 
pensation for  damages  and  depredations  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Indians 
from  1860  to  1865.  A  separate  report  of  each  investigation  was  furnished  your  office 
according  to  instructions.  These  investigations,  though  they  occupied  considerable 
time  and  occasioned  considerable  trouble,  were  made  under  such  disadvantages  as  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  value.  In  the  first  place  I  had  no 
power  to  compel,  and  no  funds  to  pay  for,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  the  United 
States,  even  had  any  such  been  procurable.  Neither  could  I  aiford,  bad  I  wished,  to 
do  detective  work  in  hunting  up  such  witnesses.  People  will  not  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  testify  against  the  interests  of  their  neighbors  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
6tat«8.  In  the  second  place,  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  depredations  wore 
committed  that  it  is  not  remarkable  if  the  then  residents  of  the  country,  other  than 
those  immediately  interested,  should,  as  they  say,  actually  retain  but  vague  and  in- 
distinct recollections  of  particulars.  It  follows  that  my  investigations  were  confined 
to  the  cross-examination  of  the  claimants  and  their  affiants,  to  ascertaining  their  gen- 
eral reputation  for  integrity  and  credibility,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
charged — ^time  and  place  considered.  No  testimony  could  be  adduced  to  controvert 
their  statements,  and  practically  only  the  claimants'  side  of  the  controversy  was  con- 
sidered. I  was  accordingly  obliged  in  every  instance  to  form  my  conclusions  and  to 
make  my  recommendations  from  what  may  have  been  a  mere  plausible  presentation 
of  proof  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and  upon  testimony  and  an  ex-parte  hearing  that 
did  not  exhibit  any  countervailing  evidence.  As  a  means  to  an  end,  so  defective  a 
method  of  investigation  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  is  practically  useless. 

The  agency  farm  has  been  moderately  successful  notwithstanding  an  unusual  and 
rather  backward  season.  Unexpected  and  unusual  rains  in  June  ruined  a  part  of  the 
hay  crop.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  prevailing  standard. 
The  acreage  in  cultivation  by  the  Government  on  the  reservation  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  not  enough  public  animals  available 
at  the  plowing  season.  The  horse-power  estimated  for  not  having  been  received,  and 
the  one  on  hand  being  unfit  for  use,  old,  ricketty,  and  worn  out,  the  wheat  and  oat 
crop  must  remain  st.icked  in  the  fields  for  some  time,  and  thereby  run  great  danger  of 
being  damaged  and  spoiled  by  the  early  fall  rains.  The  animals  recently  purchased 
for  the  agency  were  very  much  needed,  and  will  bo  of  great  assistance. 

Thecondnctof  the  agency  employes  has  been  very  good.  They  have  attended  strictly 
and  auccessfully  to  their  business,  and  have  managed  the  Indian  laborers  with  tact 
and  good  judgment.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  limited  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  service  do  not  admit  of  their  salaries  being  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
prevailing  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service.  The  salary  of  the  agency 
laborer  is  ridiculously  low  considering  the  responsible  and  onerous  nature  of  his  duties 
uid  the  standard  of  wages  prevailing  for  similar  services  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  it  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  to  retain  faithful  and  experienced 
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eoiploy^s  at  the  agency.    The  experiment  of  paid  Indian  apprentices  did  not  work 
sufficiently  well  at  this  agency  to  justify  its  continuation. 

The  public  buildings  at  the  agency,  dwelling-houses,  store-rooms,  bams,  and  stables, 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  wretched  condition.  No  money  or  material  can  be  pro- 
cured for  their  repair,  renovation,  or  reconstruction  under  existing  circumstancea 
without  iniringing  upon  the  amounts  allotted  for  other  equally  indispensable  pur- 
poses. This  is  extremely  bad  policy.  Buildings  will  deteriorate.  In  a  few  yeara 
some  of  the  buildings  at  this  agency,  which  might  now  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
expenditure  of  money  be  improved,  repaired,  and  tenovated,  will  tumble  down, 
which  will  render  the  building  of  new  ones  to  replace  them  absolutely  necessary,  at 
great  expense.  A  very  moderate  estimate  of  money,  materials,  &.C.,  required  for  the 
construction  of  new  and  repairs  of  old  buildings  at  this  agency  has  been  submitted* 
An  office,  a  store-room,  and  two  new  barns  and  stables  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
For  an  office  and  a  store-room  the  agency  is  indebted  to  the  military  authorities  at 
Fort  Gaston.  Extensive  repairs  and  renovations  are  necessary  in  the  houses  occupied 
by  the  agency  physician  and  farmer,  so  as  to  make  said  houses  comfortable  and  suit- 
able for  &e  occupancy  of  civilized  beings.  It  cannot  l)e  the  wishes  or  intentions  of 
the  Gt)vernment  to  have  its  employes  on  the  remote  frontier  live  in  tenements  which 
wonld  in  the  East  be  considered  unfit  for  stables.  Neither  can  the  Grovemment  expect 
its  employes,  out  of  their  small  salaries,  to  spend  money  to  keep  public  buildings  in 
proper  repair  and  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  barns  and  stables  which  Are  to  be  re- 
placed will  soon  tumble  down  of  their  own  accord.  Lumber  is  being  now  got  out 
and  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  store-room  at  the  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  PORTER, 
Captain,  U,S,  A,,  Actin-g  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mission  Agbnct, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal,,  August  22,  1884. 

Sir  :  Having  assumed  the  duties  of  this  agency  on  the  1st  of  last  October,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Mission  Indiana 
of  Southern  California  comprise  four  tribes.  Their  number,  as  enumerated  by  this 
agency  in  18H0,  was  as  follows:  Serrano,  381 ;  Coahuilla,  778;  San  Luis  Rey,  1,120: 
and  Dieguenos,  731 ;  total,  3,010.  No  official  enumeration  has  been  made  since  that 
date,  bur  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  has  slightly  increased. 

TGLEIR  location. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  live  in  San  Diego  County,  nearly  all  the 
remainder  in  the  county  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  small  number  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  They  live  in  about  twenty  villages,  generally  on  reservations,  the  nearest 
being  about  30  miles  and  the  farthest  about  120  miles,  by  the  roads,  from  this  office. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Most  of  the  older  Indians  were  formerly  connected  with  the  California  Mission 
churches,  and  then  lived  in  state  of  civilization.  Those  missions  were  broken  up 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  After  that  the  Indians  returned  to  the  mountains  and 
deserts,  and  lost  much  of  the  civilization  so  obta1ned,whichour6overnment  has,  how- 
ever, restored  to  the  old;  but  the  remainder  of  them  have  become  more  civilized  than 
the  old.  Most  of  them  are  Catholics.  Besides  Indian  many  of  them  speak  Suanish, 
and  about,  perhaps,  one  in  fifty  speaks  English.  Most  of  the  men  labor  in  tne  pur- 
suits of  civilization,  scarcely  any  depend  upon  hunting  or  fishing  for  support,  and 
about  all  wear  the  costumes  of  civilized  people. 

TITP^IR  CHARACTER. 

They  are  peaceable  and  houest  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  young  are  generally 
ambitious  and  quick  to  learn,  but  not  ambitious  to  provide  for  the  future.  They  are 
much  superior  in  appearance  and  intelligence  to  the  other  California  tribes.  They 
have  little  self-reliance,  very  subdued  in  manner,  like  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  bondage  or  other  great  wrongs,  and  the  younger  portion  are  Yerj  timid. 
These  Indians  show  no  disposition  to  resist  thepolicy  of  tne  Government,  which  they 
are  always  auxiousto  kuow,  and  although  sometimes  not  acting  upon  what  is  given 
as  advice,  yet  always  respecting  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
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BBSERYATIONS.  ^ 

These  Indians  have  ahont  twenty  reservations,  which  include  most  of  their  villages, 
but  several  of  these  villages  are  within  the  boundaries  of  Mexican  grants,  for  which 
patents  have  been  issued  by  our  Government,  which  contain  no  exceptions  in  favor 
of  the  Indians  living  upon  them,  but  all,  or  nearly  all  such  grants,  contained  provisos 
in  favor  of  such  Indians. 

One  of  the  grant-holders,  about  six  months  since,  commenced  an  ejectment  case 
against  about  100  Indians  who  reside  in  their  village,  called  San  Jacinto.  The  special 
ooonsel  employed  by  the  Government  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  such  land 
oases  have  engaged  in  the  defense,  but  the  case  has  not  been  pressed  on  either  side. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  defendants  remain  in  peaceable  possession,  and  the 

Slaintiff  by  filing  his  complaint  has  prevented  the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations. 
imilar  complaints  will  likely  be  filed  against  the  other  Indians  living  in  villages  on 
such  grants  during  this  year  to  prevent  the  bar  of  that  statute. 

The  number  of  acres  in  all  the  reservations  can  be  stated  only  approximately,  as 
all  lands  the  title  to  which  had  passed  from  the  Government  were  excepted.  Former 
annual  reports  state  the  aggregate  at  152,960  acres,  and  another  small  reservation 
haas  since  been  made.  Most  of  the  lands  reserved  are  in  the  granted  limits  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  seems  evident  that  the  estimate  was  made  by  exclud- 
ing from  the  unsurveyed  land  in  those  limits  all  of  what  would  be  odd-numbered 
flections  (railroad  land)  if  surveyed,  treating  all  such  lands  as  in  a  state  of  reserva- 
tion. It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  would  exceed  200,600  acres.  Nine- tenths  of  this  is 
Eractically  worthless,  rough  mountain  and  desert  land ;  half  of  the  remainder  is  good 
ind,  having  sufficient  water  and  timber,  and  the  remainder  would  be  valuable  if 
water  should  be  brought  upon  it ;  otherwise  it  is  worthless. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  have  not  the  capital  or  the  enterprise  to  bring  water  on  such  lands. 
They  are  therefore  useless  to  them  now,  and  would  likely  continue  so,  at  least  until 
the  next  generation.  At  present  they  do  not  cultivate  an  average  of  one  acre  in  one 
hundred  of  the  lands  reserved  for  them  Their  cultivation  is  usually  confined  to  a  few 
fields  from  one  to  two  acres  each,  which  are  connected  with  their  villages. 

During  the  year  two  more  wagons,  making  now  seven  in  all,  and  eight  large 
plows,  with  the  proper  harness,  were  furnished  by  the  Gk>vemment,  which  have  had 
a  good  effect,  and  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  wagons,  plows,  and  other 
agricultural  implements  requested  for  this  year  will  be  allowed,  these  will  largely  in- 
crease the  number  on  hand,  and  the  Indians  will  likely  now  engage  more  extensively 
in  agriculture ;  yet  they  will  generally,  as  heretofore,  depend  mainly  upon  employ- 
ment by  the  whites,  in  which  they  usually  receive  good  wages.  However  it  may  be 
elsewhere,  here  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  as  a  rule,  is  advantageous  to  the  In- 
dians. Every  honest,  intelligent  farmer  near  them  is  usually  their  friend,  and  in 
flome  degree  their  teacher.  The  bad  whites  among  these  Indians  are  in  a  small  mi- 
nority. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  their  village  sites  on  Government  lands  should  be  patented 
to  the  Indian  bands  who  live  in  them,  the  same  as  town  sites  are  patented  for  the 
whites  who  possess  them,  but,  as  to  the  Indians,  with  the  usual  restrictions  against 
idtenation.  And  Indians  who  desire  to  engage  in  agriculture  outside  of  their  villages 
flhould  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  select  their  homesteads  on  the  reservations,  as 
well  as  ontside,  under  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Consn^ess  on  that  subject.  It  seems 
elear  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  reservation  system  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia will  give  place  to  Indian  homesteads,  and  the  sooner  such  homesteads  can  be 
eecnred  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  the  whites.  In  this  view 
I  shall  try  to  have  them  take  homesteads  under  the  act  referred  to,  and  on  their 
reservations,  unless  instructed  to  the  contrary,  as  there  is  very  little  land  left  out- 
tide  these  reservations  that  would  be  suitable*  for  the  Indian  homesteads.  Unless 
such  homesteads  can  be  taken  on  the  reservation,  the  recent  act  would  not  likely 
benefit  these  Indians.  I  would  suggest  that  all  the  existing  Executive  orders  making  re- 
serves for  these  Indians  should  be  so  modified  as  to  expressly  permit  the  Indians  to  take 
homesteads,  and  thus  obtain  title  in  severalty  on  the  reservations,  in  all  cases  where 
no  other  Indian  lives  upon  or  has  improvements  on  the  land  so  applied  for.  There 
ire  nnmerout  tracts  of  such  lands  upon  the  reservations,  and  but  few  outside  of  them, 
and  these  few  so  far  apart  that  the  Indians  would  not  desire  them  for  that  reason. 
They  dislike  to  reside  outside  of  their  villages,  and  in  taking  homesteads  would  seek 
to  keep  as  near  together  as  possible. 

Furnishing  liquor  to  Indians  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  civil- 
isation of  that  part  of  these  Indians  %vho  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  but  a  lsx^<^ 
proportion  of  them  do  not  so  indulge,  and  this  proportion  ia  eviaewW^  \ii<(^x^««vii^. 
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Indian  drunkenness  is  decreasing,  owing  in  part  to  a  better  public  sentiment,  and 
in  part  to  the  successful  prosecution,  mainly  in  the  local  courts,  under  the  State  law, 
of  those  furnishing  such  liquors  to  these  Indians  in  the  past  year.  In  this  the  agent 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  local  ofiScers  and  juries  and  the  aid  of  public  sentiment^ 
which  were  not  formerly  given,  as  it  seems  from  the  official  reports  that  no  convic- 
tion could  be  obtained  (formerly)  in  the  local  courts.  There  were  about  fifteen  con- 
victions in  this  county  alone  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  with  punishment  averaging 
as  high  as  that  which  was  assessed  in  similar  cases  in  the  United  States  court,  iu 
which  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  large,  while  the  local  prosecution  was  with- 
out such  cost.  Yet  there  are  a  few  of  the  more  serious  offenses  against  saloon-keep- 
ers, and  those  repeatedly  convicted  in  the  local  courts,  which  have  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  United  States  court  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  United  States  law,  which  pre- 
scribes a  higher  maximum  penalty  for  such  offenses  than  is  prescribed  by  the  State 
law.  Such  were  about  the  only  offenses  by  the  whites  against  the  Indians,  except 
some  trespagses  upon  the  reservations. 

I  learn  of  very  few  offenses  bj'  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  and  these  only  of  a 
trivial  nature.  Their  offenses  against  each  other  have  not  been  numerous,  and  were 
usually  settled  by  their  own  tribunals;  but  the  time  has  come  when  all  such  offenses 
should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  The  *' rules  governing  the 
court  of  Indian  offenses"  have  never  been  acted  upon  in  this  agency. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  Indians  for  several  years,  and  their  sani- 
tary condition  continues  to  improve ;  still  among  3,0CO  Indians  the  necessity  for  a 
hospital  for  their  sick  is  always  apparent.  No  such  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  longevity  of  the  Mission  Indians  is  almost  incredible.  If  what  seems  to  be  re- 
liable data  is  such,  they  have  the  longest-lived  people  in  the  world ;  nearly  1  per  cent, 
of  them  appear  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
year  to  the  Indians  was  the  death  of  their  oldest  chief,  Cabezon,  a  captain  and  chief 
among  them  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  lived-,  as  generally  believed,  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  old. 

EDUCATION. 

There  were  six  day  schools  under  this  agency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  new 
school  having  been  started  April  1  at  Rincon,  where  it  was  very  much  needed,  as  will 
be  noticed  by  the  large  attendance  there.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  generally 
was  good  until  the  remarkably  heavy  rains  of  the  last  rainy  season  caused  the  fall  of 
two  of  the  school-houses.  Authority  was  granted  daring  the  last  quarter  to  rebuild 
the  fallen  school-houbcs  and  to  build  three  new  ones,  but  the  funds  for  those  purposes 
were  not  received  until  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  were  therefore  not  available  in 
time.  These  authorities  have  all  been  renewed  for  this  year,  and  material  is  now 
being  prepared  for  all  five  of  the  new  buildings.  When  completed  two  additional 
teacners  will  be  employed,  and  there  will  then  be  eight  schools  under  the  sapervision 
of  this  agency. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  started  at  San  Diego  the  1st  of  last  March  suspended 
after  two  montJis  for  want  of  pupils,  the  Indian  parents  not  being  willing  that  their 
children  should  go  so  far  away  from  their  homes.  The  advice  of  the  agent,  given  as 
instructed  by  the  Department,  failed  to  make  them  willing.  Nothing  less  than  a  per- 
emptory order  would  avail.  Yet  such  training  schools  are  more  needed  than  any  of 
the  day  schools.  To  have  the  benefit  of  them  it  seems  now  that  the  children  must 
either  be  removed  to  such  schools  at  a  great  distance,  or  those  schools  must  be  estab- 
lished so  near  the  Indian  villages  that  the  children  will  feel  at  home,  as  now  in  at- 
tending day  schools.  Although  the  Indians  object  to  sending  their  children  away, 
yet  they  evidently  prefer  such  schools  if  located  at  or  near  their  villages.  Every 
day's  experience  confirms  the  view  that  above  all  other  kinds  of  instruction  these 
Indians  need  most  to  be  taught  to  speak  our  language  and  such  useful  occupations 
as  will  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  missionary  work  performed  during  the  year  was  by  the  school  teachers,  with  occa- 
sional, but  few,  church  services  by  the  Catholics.  In  view  of  the  wrongs  that  these 
Indians  suffered  in  the  years  past,  they  are  evidently  now  more  impressed  with  the 
religion  of  good  works  than  of  good  professions.  In  later  years  their  condition  has 
been  much  improved  in  every  respect.  The  teachers  and  other  employes  have  gen- 
erally i)erformed  their  duties  intelligently  and  faithfully,  and  have  therefore  been 
generally  retained. 

CITIZKNSBIP. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  of  right  citizens,  although  not  yet  recognized  as  such, 
for  the  la  wb  of  Mexico  made  Ho  distinction  among  races  as  to  citizenship.    The  Indians 
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who  were  in  a  condition  of  civilization  when  the  treaty  of  1848  was  made  were  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  and  are,  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  now  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  indicates  that  the  Mission  Indians  generally 
will  before  long  become  a  part  of  the  people  of  this  State  having  and  exercising  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

The  annual  statistics  are  forwarded  herewith. 

With  acknowledgments  for  numerous  courtesies  received  from  the  Department,  I 
remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  McCALLUM, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Agency, 

Coveloy  Cat,  September  10,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  for  this 
agency. 

Our  lands,  as  I  reported  last  year,  "are  still  occupied  by  settlers  and  trespassers  to 
such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  cripple  our  industries-  aud  discourage  the  Indiaus  in  their 
advance  towards  civilization." 

During  the  past  year  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  concerning  the  swamp 
and  other  lands,  thus  confirming  the  title  of  the  settlers  to  1,080  acres  of  the  best 
valley  land,  and  lying  in  such  separated  lots  as  to  cut  up  our  fields  badly  and  deprive 
the  Indians  of  a  large  part  of  their  agricultural  lauds. 

population. 

There  were  599  Indians  who  received  issues  during  the  past  quarter,  and  635  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1883.  There  have  been  23  deaths  and  29  births.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  agency,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  showing  a  gradual  im- 
provement. 

agriculture. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Indians  sufficient  lauds  to 
raise  all  crops,  on  account  of  the  occupancy  of  said  lands  by  others  under  the  shadow 
of  law ;  yet  all  are  furnished  with  sufficient  land  for  gardens,  and  are  required  to 
raise  their  own  vegetables,  <&c. 

Many  of  theuL  raise  more  than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  sell  the  surplus  to 
others.  Some  have  fields  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  but  most  of  the  cereals 
are  raised  by  a  **  community  of  interest,"  i.  e.,  all  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
assist  in  the  raising  of  these  general  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  ludians^ 
are  not  paid  wages  for  the  work,  but  receive  their  rations  of  beef  and  flour,  with 
BHch  clothing  as  they  need. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  estimated  productions  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  For  the  general  supply, 
6,000  bushels  of  wheat,  4,500  bushels  of  oats,  3,000  bushels  of  barley,  1,250  bushels  of 
eoro,  and  400  tons  of  hay;  by  the  Indians  for  themselves,  1,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,000  bushels  of  oats,  500  bushels  of  barley,  and  80  tons  of  hay. 

Six  lots  of  hops  were  raised  by  the  Indians,  amounting  to  6,139  pounds,  which  sold 
for  $1,01^.69,  besides  expenses  of  sale.  This  year  the  product  of  the  agency  field  will 
probably  be  28,000  pounds,  and  the  Indians  20,000  pounds.  They  will  also  have  about 
SOObashels  of  corn,  1,200  bushels  of  potatoes,  5,000  pumpkins,  10,000  melons,  100  bush- 
els of  onions,  200  bushels  of  beans,  and  50  bushels  of  turnips.  The  orchards  are  loaded 
down  with  apples. 

STOCK. 

There  are  66  horses  and  mares,  one-third  of  which  are  unserviceable  on  account  of 
age  and  hard  service.    Of  cattle  we  have  418,  mostly  cows  and  young  stock.    We 
have  10  yoke  of  cattle,  used  at  the  saw-mill  and  on  the  ranch.    There  are  334  hogs, 
old  ftnd  young.    The  increase  in  stock  has  been  3  horse  and  1  mule  colts,  131  calves, 
146  pigs. 

MILLS. 

Tlie  grist-mill  has  ground  214,010  pounds  of  grain  for  the  agency,  11,724  i^oxiVk^i^ 
for  the  Indianb,  and  208,315  pounds  for  citizens,  which  has  yletOLeCL  a  t^\^\\\i^  \,q  \Xi^ 
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agency  about  sufficient  to  pay  the  miller's  salary.  The  saw-mill  has  cut  278,000  feet 
or  lumber.  Much  more  could  be  cut  if  we  had  fnuds  to  pay  rnnuing  expenses,  which 
we  could  easily  obtain  if  permitted  to  sell  lumber  sufficient  therefor. 

APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  have  worked  at  the  various  trades,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  mill- 
ing,  herding,  and  office  work,  and  have  made  some  progress. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  agency  pays  most  of  its  own  workmen  (all  except  physician,  clerk,  and  teach- 
ers) out  of  funds  raised  on  the  reservation  or  miscellaneous  funds,  Class  II,  and  if  the 
reservation  could  be  cleared  of  all  settlers  and  trespassers,  could  in  few  years  be  fully 
self-supporting. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  still  improving,  as  shown  by  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  the  past  year.    There  is  still  room  for  great  improvement. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

During  July  of  last  year  our  boarding-school  buildings  were  burned,  and  thus  we 
were  thrown  back  to  our  old  day  school,  with  a  few  boarders  whom  we  wished  to  keep 
from  the  camps.  It  is  our  experience  that  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  their 
education  while  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  camp,  subject  to  the  taunts  and  jeers 
of  the  old  and  the  contaminations  of  the  younger  and  middle  aged.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing desire  for  education,  but  most  parents  are  averse  to  sending  their  children 
away  to  school. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  was  sent  to  this  people  last  year,  and  yet  regular  services  have  been 
maintained  most  of  the  year  by  the  agent  and  employes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
church  will  send  a  good  missionary  who  will  care  for  the  souls  of  this  people. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Could  these  Indians  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  they  would  (most  of  them)  gladly 
undertake  to  support  themselves,  with  a  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  stock  and  im- 
provements. They  already  do  a  large  share  of  the  work  that  is  done  for  the  people  of 
this  vicinity,  and,  witli  the  exception  of  skilled  labor  in  the  trades,  are  capaole  of 
doing  most  ordinary  work  under  supervision,  and  some  without. 

Intoxicants  are  their  bane.  They  will  spend  their  ''money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread.''  I  have  only  been  able  to  get  evidence  against  one  liquor  seller,  whose  case  is 
now  before  the  United  States  district  court.  By  a  decision  of  the  superior  judge  of 
this  county  all  Indians,  except  those  under  the  care  of  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  purchase  liquor  or  anything  any  other 
citizens  can  purchase,  and  having  the  liberty  to  purchase  gives  the  liquor  seller  the 
right  to  sell  to  them.    This  decision  is  working  terrible  results  in  this  county. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  court  of  Indian  affairs  was  duly  organized  and  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  Indians  of  the  agency,  but  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  good  police. 

FINAL. 

This  will  be  my  last  annual  report,  as  I  tendered  my  resignation  the  1st  day  of  May 
last,  being  unwilling  longer  to  submit  myself  to  the  annoyances  subject  to  this  posi- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  serve  the  Government  and  the  Indians  for  seven  years  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Conscious  that  I  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  not  done  as  well 
as  others  might,  yet  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received  from  your  office,  and 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  true  civilization  of  this  people,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
United  States  Indian  Jgent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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TuLE  River  Agency,  California, 

August  12,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  hoDor  herewith  to  submit  my  ninth  annual  report  for  this  agency. 

There  are  within  a  radius  of  about  75  miles  of  this  reserve  some  600  or  700  ludians, 
all  of  whom  could  at  an  early  day  have  been  gathered  on  one  reservation.  While  this 
might  have  incurred  greater  expense,  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  humane  and 
becoming  a  wise  and  Christian  Government.  This  agency  was  not  located  until  after 
the  more  desirable  lands  were  occupied  by  whites ;  consequently  could  be  nothing  but 
■a  poor  selection.  Although  it  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  75  square  miles,  only 
About  250  acres  can  be  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  it 
is  second-class  grazing  land,  and  about  one>half  entirely  worthless. 

The  Indians,  numbering  315  eight  years  ago,  have  decreased  by  death  and  removal 
nntil  now  there  are  only  143  on  the  census  roll.  We  frequently  have  almost  twice 
this  number,  but  not  as  permanent  residents.  I  have  tried  to  discourage  visiting 
both  among  my  own  Indians  and  those  of  the  surrounding  country;  still  I  am  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  visits  of  dissolute  characters  who  seem  to  have  no  permanent 
dwelling  place. 

Notwithstanding  the  embarrassment  of  a  rocky  and  sterile  reservation,  these  In- 
dians have  been  gradually  ladvancing,  so  that  now  many  of  their  homes  will  compare 
favorably  with  their  white  neighbors.  They  all  occupy  board  houses,  and  have  their 
tillable  land  fenced,  while  some  of  them  have  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  sufficient 
frvdt  for  their  families. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  exception  to  all  the  years  of  the  last  decade.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  we  had  so  much  rain  that  some  of  our  grain  land  was 
rendered  almost  worthless.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  grain  was  so  overrun  with  weeds 
and  grass  that  it  was  only  suitable  for  hay.  Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
And  some  I  will  have  to  estimate.  The  yield  will  be  about  as  follows:  200  bushels 
wheat,  200  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  potatoes.  20  bushels  onions,  200  bushels  beans, 
20  tons  melons,  20  tons  jiumpkins,  and  50  tons  hay.  The  agency  farm,  used  exclu- 
sively to  produce  forage  for  Government  teams,  yielded  30  tons  hay.  With  our  mild 
winters,  the  supply  of  forage  is  abundantly  ample. 

EDUCATION. 

Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  eight  and  one-half  months. 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  that  time  was  1^.  The  largest  attendance 
was  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  averaging  20.  While 
this  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  field,  in  connection  with  agency  work  on  this  reser- 
vation, I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  made  a  success.  The  school  closed  the  15th  of  March, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  for  that  fractional  month  of  only  six  pupils.  We 
know  this  is  not  a  very  "creditable  showing,"  but  there  were  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  now  to  explain,  contributing  to  this  result,  which  we  hope  in 
the  fatnre  to  avoid.    We  purpose  opening  the  school  again  the  first  of  next  month. 

MISSIONARY. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  all  of  the  missionary  work  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  has  been  by  the  agent  and  employes,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
Catholic  priest.  No  class  of  persons  are  so  hard  to  influence  morally  as  those  who 
think  they  are  good  enough  already.  That  is  precisely  the  condition  of  these  In- 
dians. By  the  example  they  have  in  theMexican  population  of  this  country,  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  drunkenness  is  not  incompatible  with  high  Christian  profession. 
This  is  their  great  weakness. 

INDIAN    INDUSTRY. 

The  most  of  these  Indians  are  industrious;  some  of  them  are  good  models  for  their 
whit©  neighbors.  Every  year  I  can  discover  more  of  an  inclination  toward  industrial 
habits.  Nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  of  the  agency  have  for  a  month  past 
been  working  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the  adjacent  settlements  for  $2  per  day. 

The  stock  which  was  issued  to  them  last  year  will  in  a  short  time  contribute  greatly 
to  their  support ;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  kill  it  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants.  I  hope  the  Government  will  supply  them  with  beef  for  a  few  more 
yean,  so  that  they  will  not  be  tempt^^<^d  in  that  direction. 
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SANITARY. 

I  can  see  a  marked  improvemeut  in  their  sanitary  condition  over  that  of  my  first 
acquaintance  with  them,  eight  years  since.  Early  marriages,  insisted  upon  by  the 
Catholic  priest,  though  it  has  somewhat  interfered  with  the  interest  of  the  school,  h&s 
no  doubt  contributed  to  their  sanitary  benefit.  To  the  credit  of  these  Indians,  it 
must  be  said  no  half-breed  or  illegitimate  child  can  be  found  among  them  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

CIVILIZATION. 

All  that  can  truthfully  be  said  upon  this  topic  has  perhaps  been  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  statements,  and  yet  I  wish  to  add  that  the  results  growing  out  of  the  "rules 
governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses '*  have  been  most  ^salutary  in  begetting  a  con- 
viction that  any  aberration,  however  trivial,  is  likely  to  be  noticed,  and  that  a  per- 
fectly upright,  honest  course  is  the  only  guarantee  to  true  civilization. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,-  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Agents. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado, 

August  25,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at 

this  agency. 

INDIANS. 

The  Southern  Utes  number  99L  The  reservation  is  situated  in  Southwestern  Colo- 
rado, and  embraces  a  strip  of  country  15  by  120  miles,  well  watered,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

in  the  way  of  horses,  is  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  some  of  the  Indians.  All  have 
more  or  less.  They  take  great  pride  in  accumulating  numbers.  They  take  to  sheep 
raising  very  well.  However,  the  last  year's  results  of  this  industry  have  been  dis- 
couraging, but  I  do  not  nor  cannot  blame  the  Indians  for  their  actions.  In  May, 
1883,  the  Department  furnished  them  with*  4,800  ewes.  They  were  well  pleased  with 
the  gift,  and  showed  marked  interest  in  caring  for  them,  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
supply  of  provisions  fur  ished  them,  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  sheep  or 
starve.  They  preferred  the  former,  and  the  result  is  that  not  more  than  1,500  of  the 
sheep  are  now  left. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency  that  the  agent  could  say  any- 
thing on  this  subject.  These  Indians  have  always  opposed  auy  movement  which  was 
made  in  this  direction  until  last  spring,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  four  of  the  head 
men  to  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Their  number  was  increased  by  Volunteers 
until  now  there  are  some  15  Indians  interested  in  farming.  There  are  only  four  farms 
opened,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  the  present  year.  They  have  50  acres  of  wheat,  40 
acres  of  oats,  and  8  acres  of  potatoes.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  is  very  gratify- 
ing. The  wheat  is  estimated  at  30  bushels  per  acre  (1,500  bushels) ;  oats  at  40  bushels 
per  acre  (1,600  bushels) ;  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  is  a  certainty.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
with  proper  assistance  there  can  be  at  least  50  Indians  farming  next  year. 

WHISKY  TRAFFIC. 

This  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  in  violation  of  law,  by  certain  white  men  in 
Durango,  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times  the  situation  becomes  alarming.  On  one  oc- 
casion this  summer  there  were  about  35  drunken  Indians  at  the  agency.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  no  guard-house  or  place  of  confinement,  they  all  went  unpunished. 
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POLICE. 

This  branch  of  the  service  at  this  agency  may  be  called  a  failure;  not  but  what 
there  is  good  material  here  for  Indian  police,  but  because  they  have  no  accommo- 
dations whatever  at  the  agency.  Could  suitable  quarters  be  provided,  and  a  full 
ration  be  issued,  which  would  insure  their  presence  here  at  all  times,  discipline  could 
be  established  and  they  would  doubtless  become  efficient  and  be  of  great  service  to 
the  agent. 

EDUCATION. 

Out  of  the  27  children  st-nt  to  Albuquerque  Indian  school  in  May,  1883,  3  of  that 
number  have  died  from  sickness.     The  remaining  24  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

I  am  authorized  to  build  a  school-hous<^  here,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  day-school. 
This  I  consider  a  premature  move,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to 
secure  an  attendance.  My  idea  of  educating  an  Indian  is  to  learn  him  to  work  and 
earn  his  own  living.  By  doing  this  he  becomes  located  ;  you  will  know  where  to  find 
him.  You  could  take  his  children  into  a  day-school  then  with  some  certainty  of  hav- 
ing a  regular  attendance.  With  the  present  condition  of  affairs  I  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  day-school  will  be  a  failure. 

DEPREDATIONS. 

Under  this  head  there  is  a  question  whether  these  Indians  are  guilty  or  not.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  there  was  an  attack  made  on  Indians  by  cattle-men  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  reservation  line,  the  cattle-men  clain  ing  the  Indians  to  be  Southern 
IJtes  and  having  a  large  number  of  their  horses.  The  Utes  deny  the  statement,  and 
say  the  thieves  are  renegade  Indians,  that  belong  to  no  agency,  of  which  class  of  In- 
dians about  400  live  in  Utah.  However,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  the 
renegades  belonging  to  this  agency  (of  which  there  are  always  more  or  less  in  any 
tribe)  were  engaged  in  the  trouble  referred  to. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  furnished  last  year  were  largely  deficient  for  the  number  of  Indians 
who  received  rations.  I  have  991  Indians  on  this  reservation.  About  800  receive  ra- 
tions every  week ;  the  remaining  200  frequent  the  agency  seldom,  except  to  receive 
cash  annuities  or  clothing.  This  visit  is  made  about  twice  a  year.  For  these  800  In- 
dians daring  last  year  I  waR  furnished  75,000  pounds  of  flour,  100,000  pounds  of  beef,  200 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  8,500  pounds  of  sugar,  and  am  expected  to  keep  them  on  a  reser- 
vation where  no  game  to  speak  of  exists.  The  fact  is  simply  this :  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  starving  Indians  on  a  reservation  when  they  can  go  into  the  mountains  but  a 
few  miles  and  get  plenty  of  game  to  subsist  on.  They  will  either  do  that  or  kill  cattle, 
which  graze  on  the  reservation  by  the  thousand,  and  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit 
for  the  same.  The  Indians  say  that  before  they  sent  their  children  to  school  and 
commenced  farming  they  had  plenty  to  eat.     I  consider  the  present  action  on  the 

fiart  of  the  Government  a  reward  for  depredations.     Why  ?    Because  as  soon  as  an 
udian  shows  a  disposition  to  become  civilized  the  Government  cuts  off  his  rations, 
and  he  must  either  steal  or  starve. 

LEASING  LAND. 

Last  October  these  Indians  leased  a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  Mr.  Edward 
Wheeler,  of. Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  for  grazing  purposes,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Department,  and  were  to  receive  $10,000  per  year  in  advance  for  the  privilege.  This 
amonnt  of  money  equally  divided  among  the  Indians,  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
lease  been  approved,  would  have  gone  far  towards  their  support.  The  Department 
refnsed  to  recognize  any  agreement  of  this  kind,  and  of  course  it  went  by  default. 
At  the  same  time  there  is,  and  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  this  agency,  cattle 
grazing  on  the  reservation,  for  which  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

This  part  of  my  report  has  been  referred  to  so  often  and  by  so  many  different  in- 
gpectors,  &c,f  I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  make  mention  of  the  situation.  However, 
I  will  say  that  the  buildings  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  agent  and  his  employ^  consist  of  two  old  log  buildings,  which  are  insufficient 
for  accommodation  and  comfort  of  agent  and  employes  and  unsafe  for  the  protection 
of  supplies.    The  dwelling-house  is  overrun  with  vermin.    After  repeated  «S«t\&  \ 
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have  been  unable  to  renovate  it.  Special  Agent  Lueders.and  Inspector  Gardner  have 
both  reported  the  situation  to  the  Department.  I  was  informed-  that  if  I  would  make 
a  detailed  statement  of  what  was  necessary  action  would  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  I  did  last  January,  and  since  that  time  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject.  By  another  year  the  agent  will  be  compelled  to  vacate  the 
house,  for  reasons  already  stated.  I  inclose  herewith  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

WARREN  PATTEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 

August  20,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  from  the  OflSce  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  date  of  July  1, 1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
annual  report  for  1884. 


TRIBES  AND  POPULATION. 


The  Indians  of  this  agency,  comprising  753  families,  aggregating  3, 144  persons,  are 
composed  of  the  Blackieet,  Sans  Arc,  Minneconjou,  and  Two  Kettle  bands  of  Sioux, 
and  are  classified  respectively  as  follows,  which  classification  embraces  the  number 
of  children  of  school-going  ages,  tabulated  in  accordance  with  the  recent  provision  of 
Congress : 


Name  of  band. 

Number 
of  fam- 
ilies. 

Men. 

Women. 

School  children  be- 
tween 6  and  16 
years  old. 

Children  under  6 
years  old. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fema  e. 

Blackfeet 

52 
200 
825 
176 

51 
214 
357 
190 

71 
273 
456 
273 

36 
105 
190 
115 

40 
108 
212 

91 

10 
41 
85 
44 

16 
47 
82. 

224 

Sans  Arc 

788 

Hinnecoinoa 

Two  Kettle 

1  382 
750 

Total 

753 

812 

1,073 

446 

451 

180 

182 

3,144 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  evincing  a  rapid  and  remarkably  encouraging  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  and  civilized  pursuits.  Notwithstanding  the  grass  is  very 
thin  and  scarce  this  season,  they  have  cut  and  stacked  about  1,800  tous  of  hay  for  use 
of  their  stock  during  the  coming  winter.  Corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and 
melons  have  been  raised  by  them  during  the  season  with  fair  success.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  them  are  cultivating  claims  and  fields  comprising  from  1  to  15  acres,  part 
of  which  is  fenced  and  nearly  all  of  which  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  small  farm  of  8  acres  attached  to  the  boys  boarding  and  industrial  school  has 
been  cultivated  by  the  older  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  and 
other  employes,  with  fair  success.  They  have  rained  thereon  this  season  com,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  beans^  melons,  and  pumpkins.  The  large  area  of  ground  occupied  by 
this  agency,  stretching  from  Antelope  Creek  on  the  south  to  the  Moreau  River  on  the 
north,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  west  from  the  Missouri  River  about  125 
miles,  requires  more  attention  on  the  part  of  instructors  for  the  Indians  in  the  method 
of  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  limited  number  of  employes  allowed  me 
by  the  Government  will  admit.  The  employment  of  Indian  district  farmers,  now  au- 
thorized for  the  coming  year,  will  materially  advance  the  interests  of  Indian  farmers, 
but  practical  white  men  engagid  for  this  ])urpose  would  be  much  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Indian  and  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good  and  there  has  not  been  any  epi- 
demic among  them  during  the  year.  During  part  of  the  past  winter  measles  prevailed 
endemically  in  the  boys'  boarding  and  industrial  school,  and  in  the  Saint  John^s 
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boarding  school  for  girls,  near  the  agency ,.hut  all  the  cases  were  of  a  very  mild  nature. 
Simple  meuingitis  was  observed  in  one  or  two  camps  last  summer  and  the  disease  is 
making  its  appearance  again  at  the  date  of  this  report.  The  cases  treated  bj'  the 
agency  physician  have  all  recovered,  but  every  one  of  them  followed  an  essentially 
chronic  course.  The  total  number  ot  cases  treated  during  the  year  has  been  1,725 ; 
nnmber  of  births,  123 ;  number  of  deaths,  72.  Consumption  and  scrofula,  as  in  years 
past,  have  prevailed  largely  among  these  Indians.  Eye  aifections  and  eczema  have 
been  particularly  prevalent.  Bronchitis  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  occupies  a 
prominent  place  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

But  little  success  can  attend  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  in  the  habitations  of 
the  Indian.  What  is  needed  at  this  agency  is  a  suitable  hospital,  properly  constructed 
and  liberally  supplied,  wherein  can  be  treated  these  cases  and  others  so  sadly  in  need 
of  hospital  accommodations.  It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  con- 
struct and  equip  a  hospital  of  twenty  beds  could  not  be  otherwise  better  expended  at 
this  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  police  force  now  consists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  and 
sixteen  privates,  selected  from  the  various  bands  located  through  the  length  of  the 
agency  reservation.  They  are  active,  vigilant,  and  prompt  in  the  exercise  of  their 
XK)8ition  in  maintaining  order  throughout  the  ditferent  Indian  camps  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  many  ways.  They  realize  fully  their 
responsibility,  merit  the  consideration  and  kind  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
should  be  much  better  recompensed  for  their  services  than  tbe  small  pittance  of  $5 
per  month  now  allowed  them. 

A  police  headquarters  and  guard-house  is  greatly  needed  at  this  agency  for  The  bet- 
ter protection  of  Government  property  and  punishment  of  disobedient  Indians,  in 
order  to  secure  enforcement  of  Departmental  and  agency  orders,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  I  may  be  authorized  to  erect  the  same  at  an  early  date. 

TRANSFER  OF  INDIANS. 

Among  all  Indian  agencies  there  are  a  number  of  discontented  and  dissatisfied  In- 
dians whose  indolent  habits  prompt  a  desire  on  their  part  continually  to  seek  a  change 
by  constant  roaming  from  one  agency  to  another.  In  many  instances  they  leave  their 
home  agencies  surreptitiously,  and  upon  arriving  at  another  agency  importune  the 
agent  to  write,  soliciting:  a  transfer  from  their  old  agency  to  the  one  they  have  for  the 
present  selected  as  their  home.  This  practice  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  an 
agent,  and  results  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  the  service.  It 
necessitates  a  continual  change  of  the  issue  rolls,  deranges  the  census  reports  on  which 
estimates  are  based  and  by  which  supplies  and  annuity  goods  are  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed, and  finally  engenders  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  other  Indians,  rendering 
the  II  less  tractable  and  obedient.  This  pernicious  practice  of  transfers  should  be  dis- 
countenanced and  peremptorily  discontinued  by  Departmental  orders. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  made  by  t  e  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year, 
I  find  good  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Indians  have  remained  on  the  reservation 
quietly  and  peaceably.  Nearly  all  have  adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  white  men's 
dress;  they  are  industrious,  tractable,  and  apparently  satisfied  with  their  position. 
The  rapid  settlement  of  whites  on  the  Government  lan^ls  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
soari  River,  running  parjiUel  with  the  entire  length  of  this  reservation,  has  necessarily 
thrown  the  Indians  and  whites  in  closer  relationship  than  is  desirable.  Numerous 
towns  and  villages  have  lately  sprung  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  Elver  in 
which  there  are  always,  as  in  all  new  settlements  on  the  frontier,  a  few  white  men 
whose  influence  with  the  Indians  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental,  viz,  by  the 
sale  of  liquor,  arms,  and  fixed  ammunition ;  by  encouraging  and  hirii)g  Indians  to 
resume  their  wild  dress  and  give  dances  for  amusement  of  whites  ;  by  persuading  them 
to  sell  annuity  goods  issued  by  the  Governmenf,  and  finally  by  prosti  t  uting  their 
women.  All  these  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization,  and  requiie  constant 
and  carefnl  watchfulness  ou  the  part  of  the  agent. 

An  element  of  gredt  evil  is  the  residence  of  squawmen  among  the  Indians.  As  a 
rule  their  influence  with  the  Indian  is  bad  and  their  example  pernicious.  During  the 
present  year  I  contemplate  removing  from  this  reservation  several  of  this  cla-R  whose 
pant  conduct  has  merited  this  action. 

There  are,  I  am  led  to  believe,  at  all  agencies  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  more 
or  Um  diaaatisfiedy  and  this  agency  is  no  exception  to  the  general  t\x\^.    Cotlv^^NxA^ 
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from  this  class  are  as  frequent  as  they  are  trivial.  Neither  agent  or  employ^  is  ex- 
empt fron\  their  accusations,  and,  at  times,  serious  allegations,  which,  upon  careful 
investigation  by  authorized  Department  officials,  is  found  in  nearly  every  case  to  be 
groundless  and  unworthy  of  consideration. 

EDUCATION  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Again  I  have  to  report  the  highly  ^satisfactory  condition  of  the  schools  at  this 
agency.  The  boys'  boarding  and  industrial  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Emma  C.  Swan,  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  with  most  encouraging  sac- 
cess.  At  Saint  John's  boarding  and  industrial  school  for  girls,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of.  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  jr.,  as  principal 
teacher,  assisted  by  his  estimable  wife,  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  during  the 
past  year  has  been  most  surprising.  The  management  of  these  schools  merits  and  re- 
ceives the  highest  encomium,  and  it  affords  me  gratification  in  thus  according  it. 

Saint  Stephen's  mission  day  school  tor  boys  and  girls,  situated  at  Saint  Stephen's 
mission,  60  miles  north  of  the  agency,  witb  Mrs.  Matilda  A.  Swift  as  teacher,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  missionary,  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction  and  reflects  credit  on  the  management.  In  connection  witb  the 
foregoing  schools  there  is  also  the  boys  and  girls'  day  school,  situated  60  miles  west 
of  the  agency,  with  Mrs.  Cecilia  Narcelle  as  teacher,  which  is  doing  well,  together 
with  five  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  mission- 
ary, all  of  which  are  accomplishing  much  good  among  the  Indian  youth. 

I  herewith  incorporate  reports  from  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  missionary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  missionary,  which  speak  in  eloquent  terms 
of  the  advancement  at  this  agency  of  education.  Christian  religion,  and  the  earnest, 
noble  work  of  the  missionary. 

Saint  Stbphbn's  Mission, 
Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency,  August  13,  1884. 

Sib  :  Aboat  700  Indians  all  told  are  under  the  inflaenoe  of  the  Episcopal  mission.  Services  are  kept 
ap  regularly  at  three  points.  It  is  intended  to  begin  a  new  work  on  Little  Moreau  Creek,  whtre  some 
twenty  families  have  bomesteaded.  It  is  tbe  conntant  effort  of  the  cburch  to  break  up  Indian  cus- 
toms, encourage  industry,  educate,  purify  the  marriage  relation  in  conjunction  with  and  as  a  part  of 
its  chrintianizing  work.  In  the  sphere  of  our  influences  dancing  and  conjuring  have  ceased.  The 
m^ority  have  assumed  the  dress  of  white  people,  and  almost  all  are  living  in  houses.  Of  one  hundred 
and  ten  families  living  in  vicinity  of  Saint  Stephen's,  in  a  radius  of  30  miles,  almost  all  are  scattered  at 
distances  from  each  other  on  homesteads,  and  the  greater  part  have  fields  of  their  own  ranging  from 
one  to  fifteen  acres,  broken  or  plowed  by  themselves,  under  cultivation.  The  distance  from  the 
agency  beins:  so  great  they  try  to  earn  money  and  buy  what  provision  they  need  fiom  neighboring 
towns,  finding  it  easier  to  do  ho  than  to  go  to  the  agencv  ever^y  fortnight.  By  cultivating  a  piece  of 
land  myself  and  taking  considerable  interest  in  their  work,  I  think  they  have  been  spurren  to  greater 
efforts.  Many,  of  the  women  have  learned  to  do  housework  at  the  mission,  and  greater  cleanliness  and 
order  and  neainess  is  found  in  their  houses  in  consequence. 

The  boarding-school  work  at  '^ai^t  John's  mission  and  the  day  school  at  Saint  Stephen's  mission 
have  been  carried  on  for  the  past  year  with  encourauing  results.  The  instruction  has  been  entirely  in 
English.  In  connection  with  eduoati<m  I  have  felt  the  great  need  there  is  for  systematic  industrial 
teaching.  Children  trained  in  letters  for  three  or  five  years  and  then  returned  to  their  homes  will  de- 
rive but  little  benefit  and  will  be  of  little  use  to  their  people,  unless  in  conjunction  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  books  is  united  a  thorough  knowled;:e  of  every-day  work.  A  girl  snould  be  able  to  wa^h,  iron, 
sew,  cook,  make  beds,  and  do  the  other  parts  of  housekeeping  well  and  without  direction  when  she 
leaves  school.  A  boy  should  be  al)le  to  milk,  take  care  of  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  plow,  plant,  culti- 
vate, and  harvest,  besides  being  handy  with  tools,  and  bo  able  to  do  such  work  without  directiim  and 
at  the  proper  time.  A  boarding-school  of  thiitv,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years,  witu  a  farm  of,  say,  40  acres  and  a  jrood-sized  laundry  and  kitchen,  with  necessary  appliances 
and  competent  iiistructoVs,  would  be  an  element  of  gnat  good.  I  would  advise  that  only  about  three 
or  four  hours  be  devoted  to  school  and  at  least  six  hours,  be  given  up  every  day  to  work.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  girls'  instruction  in  labor  there  might  be  a  cookiug-school  and  a  sewing-school  held 
once  a  week  for  benefit  of  Indian  women  adjacent  to  school.  I  should  like  to  undertake  such  an  en- 
teroriso  in  connection  witb  Saint  Stephen's  mission,  and  believe  it  c(mld  be  made  a  success. 

Bigamy  has  been  pretty  well  checke«l.  Indiau  marriages  are,  however,  frequent:  that  is,  a  man 
taking  a  wOman,  with  father's  consent,  but  without  any  lurther  ceremony,  or  any  bond  to  hold  the 
couph*  together,  and,  in  many  cases,  fifter  a  while  the  parties  may  separate  and  contract  new  alliances. 
Fifty  three  couple  have  been  married  by  me  in  the  church,  and  in  every  case  the  parties  have  remained 
true  to  each  other.  In  the  past  year  there  have  been  63  infant  and  36  adult  baptisms,  and  36  have  been 
confirmed.  The  aggregate  attendance  at  the  three  stations  on  Sundays  has  averaged  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Offerinsis  have  amounted  to  $140. 
Rospectfullv, 

HENRY  SWIFT. 

Wm.  a.  Swan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

Dakota  Mission, 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  August  13, 1884. 

Sir:  During  the  past  year  the  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the  Dakota  mission  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  has,  I  am  happy  to  report,  been  honeful  and  encouraging.  We 
had  plnnned  to  do  more  in  some  directions  than  has  been  a<'comidi8he«l,  as,  for  example,  we  hoped  to 
have  established  an  industrial  school  at  P«'oria  Bottom.  The  i)lan  to  do  so,  however,  is  still  in  hand, 
and  will,  I  trust,  be  earned  out  at  no  distant  day.     We  have,  indeed,  already  made  something  of  a 
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The  Dakota  mission  schools  are  in  connection  with  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  as  follows:  1st.  In- 
dustrial day  school,  located  at  Oahe,  in  Peoria  Bottom,  and  taught  by  Miss  Collins,  of  the  mission.  2d. 
Chantier  Bottom  day  school,  on  Chantier  Bottom,  tanght  by  Mrs.  Lee,  a  Teton  Sioux,  educated  by  our* 
mission  schools  here  and  at  Santee.  This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  of  the  ,year,  and 
will  probably  be  discontinued.  3d.  Cheyenne  Kiver  day  school.  No.  1,  on  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  and 
taught  by  Bev.  Isaac  Beunville,  a  Si8Set<>n  Sioux,  and  native  missionary  of  the  Native  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 4th.  Cheyenne  River  day  school,  No.  2,  also  located  on  the  Che.\  enne  River,  and  taught  by  Eliza- 
beth Winyan,  a  Sisseton  Sioux.  This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  months  the  past  year.  We 
hare  recently  built  a  neat  school-house  at  this  point.  5th.  (3heyenne  River  day  school,  No.  4,  located 
on  the  Cheyenne  River,  60  miles  from  the  agency,  and  taught  by  Clarance  Ward,  a  Teton  Sioux,  edu- 
cated at  the  mission  schools  here  and  at  Santee. 

There  has  also  been  occasional  instruction  given  at  the  village  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pierre  by 
David  Lee,  a  Teton  Sioux,  educated  at  our  schools.  We  have  provided  at  this  village  a  substantial 
school-house,  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  a  permanent  school  will  be  established 
at  this  poiut.  There  is  also  a  movement  at  another  and  smaller  village  towards  securing  a  school.  I 
•hall  soon  have  a  building  erected  for  them  and  a  school  will  follow.  Moreover,  I  have  also  arranged 
for  two  additional  schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Nos.  2^  and  3,  for  one  of  which  the  school-house  is 
sow  ready.  One  of  these  additional  schools  will  be  taught  by  a  native,  already  secured,  and  the  other 
to  be  in  charge  of  a  white  missionary.  To  summarize:  we  have  had  Jive  schools  in  operation  a  part  or 
all  of  the  past  year,  and  we  expect  to  have /our  more  tanght  during  the  year  to  come. 

Progress  in  all  our  schools  has  been  good,  the  teachers  faithful,  and  the  average  attendance  much  bet  • 
ter  than  for  past  years.  Instruction  given  by  the  native  teachers  is  chiefly  in  the  vernacular,  though 
at  three  schools  English  also  has  been  taught.  It  is  a  marked  fact  that  when  a  child  can  read  in  Ms 
own  language  he  is  usually  far  better  able  to  master  the  difficulties  of  English  speech. 

Closely  connected  with  school  training  we  are  carrying  torward  the  religions  and  moral  education 
of  the  people.  We  endeavor  to  teach  them  to  Uiink,  and  to  think  pure  thoughts,  as  well  as  to  read  and 
write.  Nor  have  our  schools  been  lacking  im  etfort  to  promote  physical  industry  and  training,  if  in 
nothing  more  than  this— that  every  native  teacher  is  obliged  to  plant  and  care  for  a  small  field  at  his 
station.     We  have  furnished  object  lessons  to  enforce  precept. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  and  acknowledgment  of  the  universally 
kind  and  helpful  support  I  have  received  from  your  office,  and  in  the  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
I  am  assured  I  shall  have  your  approval  and  action.  My  suggestion  is  this :  It  is  time  now  to  compel 
attendance  at  school.  Not  alone  at  Government  schools,  but  with  mission  schools  as  well.  That  an 
Indian  agent  can  do  this  effectually  and  >  et  quietly,  if  he  will,  requires  no  argument  to  prove. 
The  ration  system  should  be  used  as  an  educational  lever.  When  a  village  has  located  within  reach 
of  a  school  aJBfording  opportunity,  the  children  of  that  village  should  be  made  to  attend  or  the  ration 
be  forfeited.  This  is  not  visionary ;  it  is  a  fact  at  some  agencies,  and  should  be  a  fact  with  us.  The 
time  for  fooling  in  this  matter  of  education  is  past.  We  cannot  afford  to  build  and  furnish  schools  and 
then  depend  on  caprice  and  slender  desire  to  nil  them  up.  Attendance  must  be  forced. 
very  respectfully,  yours, 

T.  L.  RIGGS, 

Missionary. 

Wm.  a.  Swan, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  no  ambition  to  indulge  in  vague  speculations  and  itlle  theories  regarding 
the  advancement  and  civilization  of  the  Indian.  Paid  labor  for  the  adults  and  gen- 
erons  education  for  the  young  is,  in  niy  opinion,  the  surest  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lematical question  of  Indian  civilization.  The  pauf)erization  of  Indians  is  the  one 
great  impedimentto  their  advancement.  All  able-bodied  Indians  should  be  compelled 
to  work  for  their  subsistence;  reasonable  wages  should  be  paid  them  for  their  labor, 
and,  above  all  other  requisites,  good  faith  should  be  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  every  particular. 

Bearing  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  my  employ<5s,  and  thanking 
the  Department  for  many  official  favors, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  SWAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMAfissiONER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Consolidated  Agency, 

Crow  Creek  Agency^  Dak.j  August  20,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  from  your  office,  dated  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the 
consolidated  agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1884. 

CROW   CREEK  AGENCY. 

The  average  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  year  is  about  1,009;  these 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  Lower  Yanktonai  band  of  Sioux,  there  being  but  a  very 
few  Santees,  BruMs,  and  Yanktons  incorporated  with  them.  There  are  among  them 
bat  46  half-br«M)ds,  and  only  six  white  squaw-men. 
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The  census  taken  in  compliance  with  section  9,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4, 
1884,  is  as  follows: 

Males  (14  absent  at  schools) 489 

Females  (21  absent  at  schools) 609 

Namber  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 258 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age    359 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 149 

Number  of  school-bouses  (1  unfit  for  use) ' 2 

Number  of  schools  in  operation  during  past  year 1 

Average  attendance  at  same  during  school  session 30. 33 

Number  of  teachers,  and  salaries  paid  during  past  year 4 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Gasmann,  superintendent  and  matron $600 

Miss  N.  A.  King,  teacher 600 

Miss  J.  E.  Johnson,  assistant  teacher 300 

Mr.  Z.  Rencountre,  assistant  teacher 300 

Miss  H.  Louergan,  cook 30O 

The  conduct  of  these  people  during  the  past  year  has  been,  for  Indians,  very  good; 
in  fact,  I  question  if  a  like  number  of  white  people  can  be  found  where  so  little  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  where  so  little  restraint  of  authority  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, circumstanced  as  these  people  are.  Not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  has  been 
reported;  no  murders  or  manslaughters;  no  fighting  or  serious  contentions;  life  and 
property  as  safe  as  among  the  best-regulated  white  communities.  A  few  instances  of 
theft  have  been  reported  and  punished,  and  one  single  case  of  wife-beating. 

Morality, 

The  Indians  are  simple  children  of  nature,  and  many  things  condemned  as  immoral 
among  whites  are  with  them  without  offence.  Vulgarity  of  speech  is  very  common, 
and  the  presence  of  women  and  children  seems  to  have  but  small  restraining  influ- 
ence. Names  are  sometimes  given  that  are  not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  polite  people ; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  truly  say  that  these  people  are  a  moral  people,  and  live  more 
in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  they  have  of  right  and  wroi)g  than  many  of  their 
white  neighbors. 

Polygam/y, 

This  evil  yet  exists  to  t^ome  extent  among  these  people ;  I  believe,  however,  that 
gradually  it  is  diminishing,  and  will  eventually  disappear  entirely.  It  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  old  Indians,  and  will  die  with  them.  The  influence  of  schools 
and  churches  will  cimtrol  the  conduct  of  the  rising  generation. 

Schools, 

The  school  accommodation  of  this  agency  is  entirely  inadequate,  there  being  room 
provided  for  only  about  40  children,  whereas  there  are  at  least  150  children  of  school 
age.  About  eight  months  ago  I  submitted  estimates  for  enlargement  of  school,  so  that 
I  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  at  least  100  children.  No  notice  has  as  yet  been  taken 
of  my  estimates,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  again  to  open  my  schools  with  the  same 
small  number.*  This  is  very  discouraging.  The  hope  of  the  Indian  is  in  the  schools. 
The  old  people  we  can  do  but  little  with — induce  them  to  work  on  their  claims,  build 
honses  and  stables,  take  care  of  their  cattle,  <&c. ;  this  is  about  all ;  they  are  simply 
Indians,  and  will,  as  a  general  thing,  remain  what  they  are  while  they  live.  Their 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  to  us  to  train,  and  will  be  what  we  make  them. 

I  am  aware  that  great  and  good  work  is  being  done  for  them  at  such  schools  as 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  others,  but  the  great  work  is  to  be  done  at  home,  on  the  res- 
ervations. All  the  children  of  school  age  should  be  in  school  now,  and  should  have 
at  least  three  years  of  training  in  our  home  schools  before  being  sent  away.  F-»om 
these  home  or  agency  schools  should  be  selected  the  brightest,  strongest,  and  most 
promising  children — boys  and  girls — for  the  institutions  above  referred  to  and  others, 
and  there  be  trained  to  becoii.e  tt-achers  in  agency  schools  and  shops.  It  seems  to  me 
a  great  waste  of  both  money  and  opporUinity  to  proceed  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time,  viz,  to  take  utterly  untutored  children  from  their  Indian  homes,  transport  them  at 
great  expense  to  far-off  Eastern  schools,  and  alter  keeping  them  there  for,  say,  three 
years,  return  them  to  their  parents,  almost  inevitably  to  relapse  into  their  native  condi- 
tion.    It  takes  more  than  three  years  to  educate  and  train  up  our  own  children,  who 


*  Since  this  report  was  written  the  agent  has  been  authorized  to  enlarge  the  Crow  Creek  school  build- 
ings, and  the  work  is  now  going  on. 
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begin  with  a  full  "knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  taught ;  how  can  we  then 
expect,  in  this  short  time,  to  so  educate  aud  train  an  Indian  child,  who  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  withstand  the  iuflu«^nce  of  h^me,  of  tribe,  and  of  his  own  natural  taste  and 
tendency  t  That  Indian  children  are  capable  of  training  is  beyond  question.  The  re- 
salts  of  the  work  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  prove  this.  These  institutions,  however, 
are  greatly  hampered  in  their  noble  work  because  of  the  utterly  unprepared  mate- 
rials that  they  have  to  work  on.  If,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  any  real  permanent 
good  rcHults  from  these  noble  schools,  we  must  begin  at  home.  We  must  prepare  and 
select  the  materials  here.  In  other  words,  we  must  have  schools  here  at  the  agencies 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  our  children  of  school  age  and  compel  them  to  at- 
tend. In  making  the  above  statement  I  am  simply  recommending  the  carrying  out 
of  the  treaty  of  1S68,  which  provides  that  for  every  30  children  there  shall  be  a  school 
house  and  teacher  provided.  This,  of  course,  contemplates  day  schools.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  provide  boarding  schools  for  all  these  children,  nor  is  it  desirable. 
The  day  school  should  be  a  feeder  for  the  agency  boarding  school,  that  again  tor  the 
institutions  at  the  East,  or  such  as  are  at  a  distance  from  the  reservations.  If  such  a 
system  could  be  carried  out  vigorously  the  result  would  soon  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan. 

Farming. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  year  I  can  see  in  this  industry  improve- 
ment over  the  last.  More  acres  are  cultivated,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  work 
better  done.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  the  benefits  of  this  pursuit ;  all  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  it,  and  many  are  making  laudable  efforts  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  white  neighbors  in  this  respect.  The  great  difficulty 
with  the  Indian  is,  he  seems  unable  to  form  habits  of  regular  and  persistent  labor. 
He  will  work  well  for  a  time — plow,  plant,  and  sow  the  seed — but  the  long,  patient 
care  of  the  crop,  requiring  months  of  hard  work — in  this  he  often  fails.  His  old 
migratory  habits,  too,  are  bard  to  overcome  and  are  great  hindrances  to  his  success- 
as  a  farmer.  At  the  very  time  when  his  fields  requirethe  greatest  attention,  perhaps 
some  demon  of  unrest  takes  possession  of  him  and  he  must  go — go  to  see  a  dying 
friend  or  relative  perfectly  well  at  that  very  time ;  perhaps  to  get  a  pony  or  to  dig 
some  turnips — any  excuse  to  get  away  from  home  and  to  have  a  little  change.  This" 
spirit  of  unrest  is  very  damaging  to  their  farming  interests  and  will  continue  until 
the  home  and  farm  interests  shall  be  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  remain  at  home. 
As  long  as  the  Indians  are  without  domestic  animals — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  domes- 
tic fowls — they  will  feel  free  to  stay  away  for  a  week  or  two  and  think  it  no  loss,  if 
they  can  only  get  a  worthless  pony,  though  in  their  absence  their  fields  have  been 
destroyed  by  cattle  and  horses  or  their  crops  choked  to  death  with  weeds.  These  are 
some  of  the  hindrances  to  contend  with  in  trying  to  induce  Indians  to  become  farm- 
ers. They  are  serious  and  hard  to  overcome,  aud  yet  year  by  year  we  see  a  little 
progress.  Individual  cases  exist  here  and  there  that  are  examples  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  regular,  persistent  labor. 

Crops, 

The  yield  this  year  of  wheat  and  oats,  owing  to  want  of  rain  when  most  needed, 
will  not  equal  that  of  last  year,  but  as  the  acreage  is  greater,  the  crop,  I  think,  will 
be  as  great  at  least.  Our  potato  crop  has  suffered  from  the  potato  bug  this  year  for 
the  first  time  ;  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  this  vegetable  is  of  great  value  to  the 
Indians,  both  as  food  and  as  a  preventer  of  disease.  The  Indian  farmer  cannot  ex- 
pect, however,  to  remain  exempt  from  the  ills  connected  with  farming  all  over  the 
world ;  he  must  learn  to  wage  war  on  these  enemies  of  all  farmers,  and  that  the  price 
of  a  good  crop  is  not  only  much  sweat  of  brow,  but  also  "eternal  vigilauci*." 

Farming  implements. 

The  question  of  what  kind  these  should  be  is  of  great  importance.  No  doubt  there 
is  oiuch  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  simplest  kind — the  old-fashioned  scythe  and  cradle — 
in  place  of  mowing  machines,  reapers,  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  met  with 
the  question,  can  the  average  Indian  work  with  them  ?  Is  he  physically  able  to 
handle  the  scythe  and  cradle  f  My  observation  of  them,  for  the  last  ten  years  and 
over,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not.  Of  ail  the  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm 
there  is  nothing  so  wearisome  as  the  work  with  cradle  and  scythe.  I'or  this  work,  in 
times  when  im])roved  machinery  had  not  come  into  use  among  white  men,  the  strong- 
est and  most  robust  men  were  always  chosen,  and  every  farmer  in  the  West  will  tell 
yoo  how  hard  the  work  was,  and  how  many  men  there  are  who  now  feel  the  effects  of 
^bat  kind  of  labor  done  in  their  youth.    The  suffering  and  hardship  (^o\i\i^Q\,^^  ^\\>e!l 
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farming  in  the  old  way  drove  from  that  industry — the  most  important  of  all  indus- 
tries— the  very  best  of  our  young  men,  and  compelled  the  discovery  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  develop  the  great  resources  of  this 
wide  country.  Then,  a^j^ain,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  I  believe  the  improved  labor- 
saving  machinery  will  prove  the  most  desirable.  The  want  of  skill,  and  also  the  want 
of  muscle,- makes  the  breakage  of  light  implements  very  great,  and  although  there  is 
also  breakage  of  improved  machinery,  yet,  taking  into  account  the  work  accomplished, 
I  believe  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be  the  most  economical.  One  thing  is  certain:  with 
improved  machinery,  and  all  the  labor-saving  inventions  of  our  day  and  country,  to 
assist  and  encourage  them,  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  make  farmers  of  our  Indians. 
Without  these  aids  and  encouragements  we  never  can. 

Manufacturing, 

As  yet  but  little  has  been  done  at  this  agency  in  the  way  of  manufacturing.  The 
work  done  in  our  shops  by  Indian  apprentices,  under  the  direction  of  white  employes, 
to  some  extent  comes  properly  under  this  head.  Furniture  for  the  use  of  the  tribe, 
such  as  tables,  cupboards,  desks,  and  bedsteads,  doors,  window  frames,  &.C.,  are  made 
in  large  numbers,  to  supply  the  constant  demand  for  them  from  Indians  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  improve  their  condition  and  manner  of  living.  We  should  have 
a  tin-shop,  a  harness-shop,  a  shoe-shop,  and  a  grist-mill.  A  large  number  of  boys 
jfrora  this  agency  are  now  being  traiued  to  these  trades  in  eastern  schools,  who  will 
aoon  return  home.  If  they  find  here,  on  their  return,  employment  in  the  trades  they 
have  spent  years  to  learn,  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and 
thus  be  kept  from  idleness  and  its  inseparable  companion,  vice.  The  manufactories 
above  referred  to  are  also  called  for  by  the  condition  of  these  people.  They  have 
given  up  the  old  Indian  way  of  living.  The  hunt  and  the  war-path  are  of  the  past  to 
them,  and  in  their  feeble  way  they  are  endeavoring  to  live  like  white  men,  and  to  live 
like  white  mSn  necessitates  the  products  of  such  industries  as  I  have  referred  to  above. 
Besides  these,  there  should,  in  time,  be  established  here  a  cloth  manufactory,  where  by 
Indian  labor  should  be  fabricated  most  if  not  all  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  tribe. 
It  may  be  olvjected  to  this  plan,  that  most  of  the  articles  thus  proposed  to  be  manu- 
factured on  the  agency  can  be  purchased  at  a  much  less  cost  from  eastern  factories  ; 
this  I  grant,  but  when  we  take  into  onsideration  the  value  of  all  these  industries  to 
the  Indian,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  plan  proposed  is  sound.  In  other  words, 
if  we  de-iire  permanently  to  advance  and  eventually  civilize  them,  we  must  furnish 
them  with  industries  enough  to  employ  them  all,  and  all  the  time. 

Missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Burt  and  Rev.  David  Tatiopa  (Indian),  under  the  direction  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  charge  of  the  missionary  work 
at  this  agency,  and  it  givt'S  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  results 
of  their  labor.  The  Christian  Indians  are  our  very  best  people,  both  as  n^gards  gen- 
eral conduct  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry.  If  day  schools  conld  be  estab- 
lished in  the  localities  where  they  are  greatly  needed  and  urgentlj'  called  for  by  the 
Indians,  they  could  also  be  used  as  houses  of  worship  and  other  meetings  during  Sun- 
days and  week-day  evenings,  thus  reaching,  with  the  good  influences  of  religion 
and  education,  all  the  settlements  of  the  reservation,  now  so  far  removed  from  the 
churches  that  the  people  are  unable  to  come  to  them  often.  In  this  connection  see 
report  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  herewith. 

Police. 

The  men  constitnting  this  body  are  among  the  best  of  the  tribe,  and  are  very  use- 
ful in  keeping  order  and  doing  such  work  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  Often 
they  are  called  from  their  tields  to  be  absent  on  duty  for  days  toirether.  Once  every 
week  th'ee  of  them  are  sent  a  distance  of '25  miles  to  bring  in  the  beef-cattle  for  issue. 
Then,  again,  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  travel  for  days  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  borders  of  the  reservation  fromdepnidations  by  white  men,  wood 
thieves,  hay-cutters,  and  cattle-henltu's,  who,  if  not  constantly  watched,  are  sure  to 
conl!nit  some  lawless  act.  The  force  is  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  duty 
and  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribe,  and  should  be  ]>ai(l  at  least  double  what  they 
now  receive.  The  ])resent  rate  of  pay  is  so  small  that  any  good  and  industrious  In- 
dian can  do  far  better  by  working  on  his  farm  or  at  one  of  the  trades.  It  is  difficult 
and«iit  times  dangerous  work  that  they  are  compelled  to  do,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
by  doing  it  thoroughly  the  ill-will  of  the  multitude  is  sure  to  be  their  reward.  I 
therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  an  increase  of  their  pay. 
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Reservation  survey. 

One  thiDg,  causing  constant  anxiety  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  is 
that  they  do  not  know  where  the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation  are.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  whole  surrounding  country  as  their  property,  and 
now,  when  this  is  being  rapidly  taken  up  and  settled  upon  by  white  men,  the 
Indian,  not  knowing  where  the  boundary  lines  are,  is  in  constant  fear  lest  all  his 
reservation  shall  be  thus,  piece  by  piece,  taken  from  him.  If  these  boundaries  are 
not  soon  plainly  marked  out,  I  fear  serious  trouble  may  arise  between  the  Indians  and 
the  border  settlers.  I  trust  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Departments  to  have 
this  important  work  done  at  an  early  day. 

Allotments. 

Constant  applications  are  made  to  me  for  allotments  of  land,  by  Indians  who  de* 
sire  to  settle  upon  claims  of  their  own,  make  improvements,  and  become  property- 
holders  in  severalty.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  no  8urvej'"or  to  do  the  work,  I  am 
compelled  to  put  these  applicants  off  indefinitely,  to  their  great  discouragement  and 
injury,  and  to  my  own  personal  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  If  a  surveyor  is  sent 
here  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  he  should  at  the 
same  time  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  locate  all  the  Indians  now  desiring  thus 
to  Hettle  themselves  upon  individual  allotments  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of 
1868. 

LOWER  BRUL]£  AGENCY. 

I 

The  average  number  of  Indians  at  his  agency  during  the  past  year  has  been  1,432. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  Lower  Brul^  tribe  of  Sioux,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Yanktons  and  Yanktonais.  There  are  very  few  half-breeds  among  them  and  no 
white  squaw  men.  The  census  as  called  for  by  section  9,  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  4,  1884,  is  as  follows : 

Males 654 

Females 770 

Number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  of  age 315 

Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age 389 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 200 

Number  of  school  houses  (two  unfit  for  service) 3 

Niunber  of  schools  in  operation  during  past  year 1 

Average  att«*ndance  at  same  during  school  session 28 

Number  of  teachers  and  salaries  paid  during  year 4 

MTaif  *Bou^^^^' I   principal  and  teacher $720 

Mrs.  Scott,  ) 

Miss  H.  B.  Johnson,  >  matrons 480 

Mrs.  I.  Bon,  ) 

Mrs.  Gonlou, 

Mrs. Wil  liams,  ^  laundresses 240 

Miss  Johnson, 


Miss  J.  E.  Johnson,  \       ,  „^^ 

Miss H.B. Johnson,  5^^^*^ --"-      "^"^ 


Conduct  of  the  tribe. 

As  a  general  thing  during  the  past  year  the  people  have  been  quiet  and  contented, 
The  only  disturbing  influences  have  been  the  occasional  introduction  of  liquor  from 
the  neighboung  white  towns  and  settlements,  and  the,  to  them,  all  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  removal  to  another  reservation. 

The  former  evil  has  not  been  of  a  serious  nature,  and  as  parties  have  been  convicted 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  I  trust  in  the  future  the  cause  of  anxiety  on  this  sub- 
ject will  bo  lessened.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Indian^  are  so  closely  surrounded  by 
white  settlers  the  temptation  will  remain,  and  occasional  instances  will  occur  of 
liquor  being  smuggled  in  among  them. 

On  the  removal  question  they  are,  I  think,  somewhat  divided,  the  old  ^chiefs  and 
their  followers  being  the  opposers  to  removal,  and  the  younger  ones  in  favor  of  it. 
In  fact  the  old  chiefs  are  opposed  to  almost  every  move  proposed  by  the  Government 
for  the  advancement  of  the  tribe,  being  fi?arful  of  losing  power  with  their  people  by 
following  the  advice  of  agents  or  commisHioners.  Unless  these  chiefs  become  more 
tractable  and  obedient  I  should  advocate  their  displacement,  and  either  the  reduction 
of  the  number  or  advancement  to  their  places  of  younger  and  mot^  \)to^Tek^^\Nfe  \DL«tL, 
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Arms  and  ammunition. 

The  universal  carrying  of  arms,  for  which  there  is  no  earthly  use,  is  an  incentive  to 
crime  among  Indians  as  among  white  men,  and  should  be  discontinued.     It  is  a  mat- 
ter beyond  the  control  of  the  agent,  there  being  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  rifles, 
revolvers,  and  fixed  ammunition  to  Indians  by  white  men  oif  the  reservation. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  small  force  of  police  allowed  this  agency — ten  men — 
to  exercise  any  authority  or  make  any  arrests  among  people  thus  completely  armed, 
and  when  they  attempt  to  do  so  they  do  it  at  the  rink  of  their  lives.  It  is  no  uuusuaL 
thing  for  an  Indian  to  get  a  **  bad  heart,"  and  if  fully  armed  he  is  tempted  to  demon- 
strate his  bravery  by  shooting  at  some  one.  For  the  sake  of  safety  to  white  man  and 
Indian,  and  particularly  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  all  such  arms  should  be  removed,. 
and  a  law  passed  making  it  a  serious  crime  to  sell  such  arms  and  ammunition  to  them 
in  the  future.  Considering  the  universal  practice  of  going  thus  armed,  it  is  a  great 
wonder  that  so  few  acts  of  violence  occur. 

Ifarming, 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  among  these  Indians;  the  old 
chiefs  here  again  opposing.  Most  of  the  people,  however,  have  taken  up  claims  of 
an  irregular  kind,  and  have  built  houses  and  made  other  improvements:  but  as  no 
one  can  claim  anything  beyond  his  little  inclosure,  farming  on  a  large  scale  is,  there- 
fore, not  general. 

This  year,  however,  quite  a  number  have  broken  lands  and  put  in  crops  of  wheat 
and  oats,  besides  their  usual  corn  and  potato  patches.  Owing  to  the  want  of  rain, 
however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  crop  will  be  small. 

Unless  these  people  can  be  located  on  lands  in  severalty  no  great  advancement  in 
agriculture  can  be  looked  for.  The  longer  this  is  put  oflf  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  do,  no  one  being  willing  to  give  up  his  home  and  improvements.  Should  a  removal 
be  determined  upon  to  a  new  locality,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  entire 
tribe  be  located  at  once  on  their  own  individual  lands. 

Stock-raising, 

This  industry,  for  the  same  reasons  as  mentioned  above,  has  been  here  greatly  re- 
tarded. As  long  as  the  people  live  in  camps,  or  closely  huddled  settlements,  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one,  no  matter  how  well  disposed,  to  make  a  success  of  stock-raising.  Animals 
.will  constantly  break  into  the  little,  poorly-fenced  fields ;  destroy  crops,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, get  injured  or  killed  by  the  parties  who  have  suffered  loss.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  Indian  lives  by  himself,  away  from  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the;re- 
serve,  as  is  the  case  with  Bear  with  Long  Claws,  a  chief,  and  Driving  Hawk,  they  are 
reasonably  successful  in  this  work.  These  men  have  now  a  herd  of  at  least  40  head 
of  cattle  each,  raised  from  one  or  two  cows  given  them  by  the  Government  years  ago. 

Government  hoarding  schools, 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  report  any  great  progress  in  this  most  important  work* 
Great  efforts  were  made  at  the  opening  of  the  year  to  fill  the  school  and  conduct  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  success.  The  necessity,  however,  of  a  change  of 
principal  and  teacher  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  caused  much  disturbance  for  a 
time ;  and  the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  j)upil8  to  other  schools  had  a  fur- 
ther depressing  influence.  The  present  principal  I  believe  is  both  able  and  conscien- 
tious, and  I  trust  that  the  next  school  year  will  make  a  great  step  in  advance  over  th© 
last. 

Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  the  accommodation^  are  entirely  inadequate.  I  trust  the 
estimates  I  am  now  making  for  enlargement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment, and  that  before  another  year  we  shall  have  room  for  100  pupils,  at  least  in 
our  boarding  school.  Day  schools  should  also  be  established,  at  least  two  in  remote 
parts  of  the  reserve,  where  some  practical  man  could  be  placed  as  a  teacher,  not  only 
for  the  children  attending  school  but  also  for  the  older  people  in  their  farming, 
building,  and  other  like  works.  The  influence  of  such  a  man,  if  of  the  right  sort^ 
would  be  for  great  good  to  the  people  and  an   aid  to  the  agent  in  his  work  of  super- 

Missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker  (Indian),  whose  report  is  herewith  submitted,  has 
charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
During  the  year  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  aid  of  his  young  men,  made  extensive  improve- 
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ments  and  enlargement  of  his  church  building,  so  that  it  now  presents  a  very  pleas- 
4knt  appearance,  externally  and  internally.  Lar^e  congregations  of  Indians  assem- 
ble here  on  every  Lord's  day  for  worship,  while  the  children  are  also  regularly  taught 
in  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Walker,  besides  his  Indian  services,  both  in  his  church  at 
the  agency  and  in  outlying  settlements,  conducts  regularly  an  English  service  for 
Agency  employes  and  others.  I  believe  much  good  has  resulted  from  his  work,  and 
that  eventually  large  numbers  of  the  Indians — particularly  of  the  young — will  be  di- 
rected in  their  lives  and  conduct  by  Christian  principles. 

Police, 

Constant  changes  in  the  force  have  been  made  during  the  year,  in  hopes  to  find 
«ome  parties  who  should  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  as  police- 
men. The  present  number  are,  generally  speaking,  the  be^t  I  have  had  so  far,  and  yet 
they  are  not  what  I  could  wish  them  to  be.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  said  as  their 
excuse,  in  part,  for  not  coming  up  to  the  standard:  the  chiefs  and  entire  tribe  are 
very  much  opposed  to  them,  and  being  but  a  small  body,  they  are  often  overawed  by 
the  multitude.  The  small  pay  given  them  is  another  great  hindrance  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. The  police  force  should  be  taken  from  among  the  best  and  most  influential 
people  on  the  reserve,  and  this  cannot  be  done  at  present,  owing  to  the  utterly  inade- 
quate  pay  given.  Men  of  character  are  usually  also  industrious  men,  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  their  farming,  stock-raising,  <&c.,  for  the  paltry  sum  offered  them  as 
policemen. 

EMPLOYES  OF  THE   CONSOLIDATED  AGENCY. 

Of  these  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  approval.  It  requires  men  of  great 
patience  and  tact  to  be  useful  employes  at  an  Indian  agency.  The  most  of  the  men 
now  engaged  have  been  long  in  the  service,  and  are  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  Of  good  moral  character  themselves,  their  inter- 
course with  Indians  has  upon  the  latter  a  constant  influence  for  good. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  GASMANN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lower  BruliS  Agency,  Dak., 

August  19,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit this  as  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency.  As  I  assumed 
charge  in  April  last,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  say  much,  only 
touching  upon  such  matters  as  have  come  under  my  observation.  Upon  my  arrival  I 
found  the  Indians  busy  putting  in  their  crops,  and  a  few  had  been  induced  to  sow 
wheat  and  oats.  I  estimate  that  500  acres  were  cultivated  by  them.  Had  the  weather 
been  favorable,  I  think  the  yield  would  have  been  good ;  but  the  last  two  months  it 
has  been  extremely  dry,  and  the  drought  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  injured  all  the  crops, 
more  especially  the  wheat  and  oats.  I  regret  tliis,  as  those  who  sowed  feel  discour- 
aged. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  from  the  different 
camps  on  White  River  moved  to  the  Little  Bend  and  Medicine  Creek,  and  located  on 
separate  pieces  of  land,  and  commenced  building  houses  for  themselves.  A  few  of  these 
have  broken  some  laud,  and  I  had  one  of  the  agency  teams  engaged  in  plow»ng  for  these 
Indians  as  long  as  it  could  be  spared  from  tbe  agency  proper.  I  have  endeavored  to 
encoarage  any  Indian  leaving  the  camps  and  settling  on  a  separate  tract  of  land,  never 
mind  how  small  it  was,  believing  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  better  his  condition  and 
induce  others  to  follow  his  example,  and  in  this  way  break  up  the  old  Indian  camps 
and  the  custom  of  planting  in  common. 

During  the  past  year  50  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  by  the  Government  for 
these  Indians,  and  60  acres  broken  by  themselves.  The  10  yoke  of  oxen  purchased  by 
tbe  Department  arrived  here  too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  plowing  this  summer^ 
I  have  already  asked  yon  to  obtain  authority  to  issue  these  to  such  Indians  as  are 
willing  to  use  them,  and  until  such  authority  is  granted  I  shall  loan  them  to  any 
Indian  who  will  pledge  himself  to  break  a  certain  amount  of  land. 

Thirty-five  log-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year  by  our  Indians,  they  do^ng 
all  the  work,  excepting  the  making  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which  were  made  by 
the  ftgenoj  carpenter,  this  being  the  only  expense  incurred  by  the  GoYetume^it. 
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The  school  at  the  agency  was  maintained  ten  months  during  the  past  year,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  28  pupils.  The  Indians  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  very  reluctant 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  which  accounts  for  the  small  attendance,  but  of  late 
they  have  shown  a  better  disposition  in  this  respect,  and  I  trust  that  when  school 
opens  in  September  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pupils  enough  to  fill  it. 
The  present  capacity  is  only  36,  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  increased,  and  the 
children  should  be  compelled  to  attend.  Under  the  management,  of  the  present  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Carroll  D.  Bon,  the  disci  pi  in**  has  been  good,  and  the  school  has  improved  in 
every  respect,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  now  in  better  condition 
than  it  has  ever  before  been. 

Last  May  sever  young  men  returned  from  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  they  had 
been  for  a  year  or  more.  Four  of  these  have  been  employed  in  the  agency,  in  the 
different  shops,  and  I  have  had  application  from  others  for  work,  but  the  funds  allowed 
by  the  Department  being  limited,  it  has  not  been  within  my  power  to  employ  any 
more.  It  seems  a  great  pity  that  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Government,  so  that 
young  men  and  women  returning  from  school  in  the  East  can  in  some  way  be  em- 
ployed, and  prevented  from  falling  back  into  the  Indian  ways.  Those  who  have  been 
taught  trades  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  work  among  the  Indians,  certainly  not 
enough  to  furnish  them  any  support,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  employed  in  the  agency,  they  finally  drift  back  to  their  old  ways. 

The  police  force  at  this  agency  consisted  of  1  captain,  2  sergeants,  and  16  privates, 
but  by  a  recent  order  from  the  Department  I  regret  to  say  it  has  been  reduced  to  1 
captain,  1  ser^reant,  and  8  privates ;  this  I  reganl  as  being  too  small  a  force  for  an 
agency  like  this  where  the  Indians  are  so  scattered.  As  now  constituted  I  am  unable 
to  place  a  policeman  in  each  of  the  different  camps.  Witii  one  or  two  exceptions  I 
have  found  the  police  always  willing  to  do  such  duties  as  were  required  of  them. 

The  mission  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cburch,  who  holds 49ervices  in  the  church  located  at  the  agency  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  Dakota  language,  and  in  the  evening  in  English  ;  besides  these 
services  he  visits  the  camps  each  week.  There  is  no  school  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Walker,  who  is  a  full-blood  Santee-Sioux  Indian,  has  done  much  good 
among  these  people,  not  only  in  preaching  but  in  the  example  be  sets  to  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 

Clerk  in  charge. 

John  G.  Gasmann, 

United  States  Indian  Agent j  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BruU  Agency y  Dakota, 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1,  1884, 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  DeviVs  Lake  and  Turtle  Mountain  Res- 
ervations. 

DEVIL'S  LAKE. 

THE   RESERVATION. 

The  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation  is  situated  on  the  south  of  DeviPs  Lake,  or 
Lake  Minnewakan,  and  is  described  in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  most  easterly  point  of  Devil's  Lake,  thence  along  the  waters  of  said  lake  to  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  same,  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  thence 
down  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  lowest  end  of  "  Aspen  Island,"  and  thence  on  a  direct  line  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

A  portion  of  this  reservation  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Totten. 

The  reservation  contains  230,400  acres  of  land,  divided  as  follows  :  150,000  of  good 
farm  land,  20,000  timber,  and  the  balance  hills,  small  lakes,  and  alkaline  flats.  The 
average  rainfall  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about  18^  inches.  The  number  of  Indians 
on  the  reservation  is  864,  who,  up  to  June  30,  1884,  drew  a  small  ration.  Provisions 
have  since  been  issued  to  the  old  and  destitute  only,  and  will  not  be  issued  to  able- 
bodied  Indians  in  the  future. 

AGRICULTURE  AND   INDIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  now  195  heads  of  families  located  on  individual  claims  cultivating  in  the 
aggregate  2,4a0  acres  of  land,  viz,  1,262  acres  of  wheat,  393  of  oats,  69  of  com,  65  of 
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potatoes,  besides  about  300  acres  of  peas,  beans,  squash,  pumpkius,  cabbage,  turnips, 
&c.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  apres  of  new  land  have  been  broken  this  year,  princi- 

Sally  on  that  portion  of  the  reservation  lately  relinquished  by  the  military  under 
reneral  Orders  No.  49  of  1883,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  reducing  the  Fort 
Totten  Military  Reservation.  The  season  has  been  good  for  both  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  approximated  yield  per  acre  is  aa  follows:  Wheat, 20  bushels;  oats, 50 
bushels;  corn,  60  bushels;  potatoes,  150  bushels.  Beans,  peas,  turnips,  onions,  and 
other  vegetables  are  in  good  yield. 

We  commenced  our  harvest,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  with  7  Government  self- 
raking  reapers,  and  12  self-raking  (McCormick's  Advance)  reapers  and  3  self-binders; 
the  12  McCormick's  Advance  and  3  self-binders  were  purchased  by  the  Indians  out  of 
money  paid  to  them  by  the  Government  for  wood  delivered  at  the  schools,  and  for 
wheat  purchased  of  them  by  the  Government  to  be  made  into  flour  for  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Chippewas;  of  the  total  amount  paid  them,  viZ;  $1,813,  $1,370  was  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  these  machines.  "  Sipto,"  our  best  farmer,  purchased  a  self-raker 
himself.  At  my  suggestion  the  Indians  formed  clubs,  and  thus  Icahtake  and  his  two 
sons  purchased  one ;  Insnusapa,  his  sou  and  neighbor,  one,  and  so  on,  the  largest 
contributor  having  charge  of  the  machine,  and  the  preference  of  first  use.  Three 
Indians,  Wahacaukato,  Hehakamanza,  and  Eampehamani  also  purchased  a  McCor> 
niick  self-binder  and  have  done  good  work  with  it  both  f<»r  themselves  and  neigh  bora 
since  harvesting  commenced,  charging  their  neighbors  1^  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
for  catting  and  binding.  The  Indians  are  straining  every  nerve  to  cut  their  grain 
before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  but  I  am  afraid  some  will  be  wasted  by  over-ripening* 
We  could  use  10  or  12  more  machines  to  good  advantage,  afi  the  grain  all  ripens  at 
once.  It  is  my  intention  to  have  every  four  or  five  men  own  an  interest  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  clubs  are  already  formed  to  purchase  about  20  from  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  down  timi  er. 

The  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  know  if  the  Great.  Father  intends  to  purchase 
their  wheat  again  this  year  for  making  flour  to  feed  the  Chippewas.  The  Sioux  and 
Chippewas  have  been  enemies  from  time  immemorial,  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
Sioux  feel  proud  that  they  are  now  able  to  raise  grain  to  feed  their  old  enemies,  and 
often  speak  of  it.  They  informed  Inspector  Gardner,  when  here  a  short  time  ago,  in 
proof  of  their  civilization  and  advancement,  that  *'  instead  of  going  on  the  war-path 
to  procure  Chippewa  scalps,  we  stay  at  home  and  till  the  soil,  and  furnish,  from  our 
surplus,  bread  for  the  Chippewa,  for  we  are  instrncted  by  our  missionaries  of  the 
black  gown  to  forgive  our  enemies  and  love  one  another,  so  you  can  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  we  are  farmers  and  trying  to  be  Christians  also." 

The  down  timber  of  the  reservation  an,d  dry  buflalo  bones  have  furnished  the  In- 
dians quite  a  source  of  revenue  during  the  past  year,  which  has  been  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  not  flour  enough  to  last  them  until  their  new  crop  is 
ground.  The  wood  is  cut  at  intervals  of  leisure  from  farm  work,  and  the  bones 
gathered  principally  by  the  women  and  children  and  disposed  of  to  the  traders  when 
they  come  to  the  store  to  trade.  The  amount  paid  these  Indians  by  the  trader  during 
the  past  year  for  sundries  is  as  follows :  Wood,  $1,750 ;  freighting,  $415  ;  hauling  hay, 
$562.50;  150  tons  of  bnlfalo  bones,  $1,0.=)0;  peltries,  $470;  grain,  $250;  bran,  $70; 
making  a  total  of  $4,567.50.  The  amount  paid  them  for  freighting  agency  supplies 
was  $1,570.88. 

Each  Indian,  who  has  work  cattle,  is  taxed  two  cords  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
engine  at  the  grist-mill,  and  as  each  man  delivers  his  wood  the  name  is  taken  down 
and  his  grain  ground  in  the  order  and  rotation  as  the  name  appears  on  the  list ;  thus, 
10  bushels  each  until  all  are  served  once  round,  then  20  bushels,  and  the  third  time 
round  all  the  grain  not  wanted  by  the  Indians  for  seed  or  to  dispose  of.  There  is  no 
provision  or  funds  allowed  to  pay  a  miller,  which  necessitates  the  tolling  of  the  grain 
at  the  mill,  which  has  been  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. ;  the  toll  is  afterwards  ground 
and  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  mill  paid  from 
the  proceeds.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  toll  and  a  little  custom  work  (grind- 
ing ffrain  for  citizens)  amounted  during  the  year  to  $573.66.  A  miller  was  employed 
134  dayw  at  $3  per  day,  so,  aftt-r  paying  for  his  services,  we  had  a  balance  of  $17.66  to 
be  carried  to  "  miscellaneous  funds  account."  With  another  wheat  stone  for  the  first 
reduction  of  the  grain  the  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  doubled,  which  will  reduce  our 
mnoing  expenses  nearly  one-half.  Under  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have 
requested  authority  to  make  certain  improvements  in  the  mill,  including  the  purchase 
of  this  wheat  stone,  and  I  trust  the  authority  will  be  received  in  time  to  have  the 
improvements  ma<le  and  the  st<one  put  in  place,  so  as  to  be  available  for  use  this  fall 
when  the  mill  is  started  up. 

To  provide  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  grain  of  the  reservation,  I  induced  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  trader,  to  bid  for  the  contract  to  furnish  the-  flour  for  the  agency  and 
schools  for  the  present  year,  which  contract  he  secured,  and  will  purchase  the  wheat 
from  those  Indians  who  may  have  it  to  spare.  The  wheat  will  be  ground  at  the 
ageney  mill,  Mr.  Palmer  paying  the  usual  price  per  bushel  for  grinding.    This  ^UV 
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secure  a  better  quality  of  flour  for  less  money  than  it  is  possible  to  get  under  any  or- 
dinary contract,  as  a  first-class  quality  of  flour  can  be  made  at  our  mill  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  tnan  $2.50  per  hundred.  There  is  no  good  reason  why,  in  a  year  or  so,  we 
cannot  furnish  the  flour  required  by  the  post  commissary  for  the  use  of  troops  at  the 

farrfson.  The  engine  at  the  mill  is  run  by  a  young  Indian  who  lives  close  by,  and 
as  charge  of  the  mill  the  year  round  ;  he  has  worked  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  and 
at  the  mill  sawing,  until  he  has  learned  the  business  pretty  thoroughly.  We  bad 
one  Indian  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop  for  some  time,  but  for  lack  of  funds  could 
not  keep  him  the  full  year.  We  have  also  had  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  (Indian),  an 
assistant  farmer  (Indian),  and  a  teamster  and  laborer  (Indian).  Carpenters  are  very 
much  needed  to  roof  Indian  houses,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  money  to  pay  them. 

In  the  mouth  of  June  I  distributed  10  spans  of  working  mares  and  10  yoke  of  oxen 
fiupplie<l  by  the  Department.  '  The  mares  were  issued  to  the  most  deserving  and  who 
were  likely  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  benetit,  both  to  themselves  and 
neighbors.  The  oxen  were  issued  to  young  men  who  have  been  expecting  cattle  for 
some  time,  but  could  not  be  supplied.  Ten  more  yoke  would  about  supply  our  need 
for  oxen,  as  mares  are  more  profitable  and  desirable,  especially  for  issue  to  men  who 
have  from  r)0  to  60  acres  broken.  The  seasons  are  so  short  that  work  mUst  be  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  cattle  are  too  slow.  Ten  or  fifteen  spans  of  mares  issued  every  year 
would  stimulate  the  Indians  greatly  by  issuing  to  those  who  have  or  may  have  the 
largest  number  of  acres  under  cultivation.  There  are  about  15  more  farmeis  on  the 
prairie  to  whom  mares  should  be  issued  next  season,  as  their  farms  are  sufficiently 
large  to  use  horses  to  good  advantage  and  profit. 

4 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  no  quarters  at  this  agency  fit  for  an  employ^  to  live  in.  All  the  buildings 
nsed  as  quarters,  shops,  office  and  store  rooms,  except  the  agent's  dwelling  and  a 
small  log-house,  were  put  up  in  1^:^67  by  the  military  out  of  logs  as  temporary  quarters 
nntil  the  present  brick  buildings  at  the  garrison  were  completed.  The  old  log  build- 
ings were  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Indian  Department  for  the  use  of  the  agency 
And  have  been  roofed  and  patched  up  year  after  year  until  they  are  now  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  and  dilapidation  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  habitable  or  safe, 
and  some  are  likely  to  tumble  down  any  time,  especially  the  stoifehouse,  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shops,  office,  and  one  set  of  quarters  occupied  b^  the  Indian  assistant 
farmer.  The  side  walls  are  liable  to  cave  in  or  out  at  any  time,  and  some  accident 
may  be  the  result.  Many  of  the  logs  are  so  rotten  that  they  can  be  kicked  to  pieces. 
Plans  and  estimates  were  submitted  to  the  Indian  Office  last  year  for  the  number  and 
description  of  buildings  for  employes  and  shops,  and  I  am  now  informed  that  but 
^4,000  can  be  allowed  during  this  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  and  repairs  at  this 
Agency.  I  am  making  eflbrts  so  as  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible,  but  I 
shall  only  be  able  to  get  one  set  of  quarters,  office,  and  probably  the  cai*peaters  and 
blacksmith's  shops  built  with  this  small  amount.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  is 
too  late  now  to  commence  building,  and  that  we  will  have  to  be  content  by  getting 
the  material  on  the  spot  to  be  able  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  say  on  this  subject,  as  the  question  of  an  increase  of  pay, 
has  been  urged  and  discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  police  force  would  be  improved  if  the  pay  was  any  object,  but  ^  a  month  is 
not  much  of  an  object,  and  to  discharge  a  man  for  neglect  of  duty  who  only  receives 
this  small  remuneration  for  his  services  would  not  be  much  of  a  punishment;  how- 
ever, the  members  of  this  agency  force  perform  their  duties  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

INDIAN  JUDGES. 

These  men  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  keeping  the  Indians  under  proper 
restraint  and  enforcing  the  laws  published  by  the  Department  for  the  punishment  of 
ofl'enses,  for  without  their  assistance  the  facts  in  the  cases  would  never  be  got  at. 
"  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  and  it  requires  an  Indian  lawyer  to  sift  an  Indian's 
statement  and  the  evidence  of  Indian  witnesses.  Crimes  and  much  petty  trouble  are 
prevented  because  the  Indians  know  that  the  true  facts  in  the  case  will  be  understood 
and  learned  by  the  Indian  judges,  whereas  a  white  man  could  be  fooled,  as  they  ex- 
press it.  The  system  also  relieves  the  agent  of  much  disagreeable  work  and  odium  in 
connection  with  the  duty  of  imposing  fines  or  imprisonment  upon  offenders. 

I  have  divided  the  reservation  into  three  school  districtn,  and  the  judge  residing  in 
such  district  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  in  that  district. 
Jf  these  men  were  under  pay  the  task  of  keeping  children  at  school  would  be  a  less 
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arduoas  one.  During  the  year  the  judges  have  tried  forty-two  cases,  and  passed  sen- 
tence of  iiiiprisoumeut  or  tine  upon  thirty- four  offenders;  none  of  the  cases  were  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  principally  arising  from  disputed  claim  boundaries  and  woodlands, 
damages  by  cattle  to  crops,  illicit  courtship,  and  other  minor  offenses. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  fast  improving  under  the  teaching  and  example  of  our 
missionaries  and  sisters.  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  an  elo- 
quent preacher  in  the  Sioux  language,  and  under  his  management  a  sopiety  of  St. 
Joseph  has  been  organized  ;  the  members  provided  themselves  with  scarfs,  which  they 
wear  when,  on  their  monthly  meetings,  they  proceed  to  the  church  in  a  body  to  re- 
ceive holy  communion.  Mrs.  Cramsie  purchased  material  and  made  a  banner  for  the 
society,  to  be  used  on  these  occasions,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  the  Dakota  language 
**  St.  Joseph's /Vica  Okoda  ku  ci  ye."  On  these  monthly  meetings  it  is  truly  an  edi- 
fying and  encouraging  sight  to  see  men,  young  and  old,  who  have  promised  to  dis- 
card and  abandon  all  Indian  habits  and  customs,  banded  together  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  mutual  help  and  brotherly  love,  and,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  strug- 
gling to  elevate  themselves  and  people  to  a  higher  and  Christian  civilization.  It  is 
said  by  one  of  the  heathen  philosophers  that  the  gods  can  see  no  sight  so  sublime  as 
a  poor  man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  God  of  Love 
will  smile  in  approval  and  bless  and  strengthen  them  in  their  good  purpose  and  work  ? 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  missionary  in  charge: 

The  greater  number  of  the  iDdiarn  on  tbe  reservatioD  beloDfi  to  tbe  Catholic  cburcb.  Tbe  mission 
is  inlxusted  to  tbe  care  of  tbe  Benedictine  Fathers  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  Gray  Knns  of  Mon- 
treal. If  missionaries  have  been  successfnl  in  truly  cbiistianizing  tbe  Indians,  it  bas  been  done  to 
a  great  extent  on  this  agency.  Tbe  tribe  of  Sioux  Uviug  bere,  havmg  formerly  been  addicted  to  idol- 
atrous "worship,  superstition,  and  fantastic  danciug,  bave  entirely  ^iven  up  those  abominable  prac- 
ticen.  They  now  adhere  to  the  practices  <ftf  the  Christian  religion  with  gi-eater  tenacity  than  they  did 
to  their  former  mode  of  worship. 

Polyeamy  is  done  away  with ;  marriages  are  solemnized  in  tbe  presence  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Since  July,  1883,  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  cburcb  have  been  performed  over  25  couples ;  in  the 
year  before  22  marriages  were  solemnly  contracted.    The  baptisms  since  last  July  amount  to  94."* 

Tbe  new  church  now  in  use  was  erected  last  spring  at  a  cost  of  $800,  all  the  savings  of  tbe  mission 
being  used  towards  its  erection  and  furnishing.  The  young  men,  and  some  of  tbe  old,  bave  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  tbe  aim  of  which  is  to  show  by  examplo  and  good  conduct  that  they  lead  a 
good,  Cbiistian  life,  to  go  around  and  instruct  tbe  ignorant,  to  visit  and  help  the  sick,  and  from  tbe 
ninds  of  their  small  treasur.y  jprocure  all  necessaries  for  those  who  are  in  need,  and  the  aim  of  said 
«ociety  is  also  to  stand  united  in  overthrowing  all  the  old  Indian  practices  and  rooting  out  tbe  last 
remnants  of  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Sundays  are  kept  here  as  tbe  Lord's  day  should  be  kept.  Even  during  the  severe  winter  months 
the  native  worshipers  come  in  from  a  didtance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  conveyances,  many  be- 
in/BT  the  slow  ox  team.  No  profane  language  is  beard,  no  enmities  seem  to  exist,  drunkenness  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  heard  of  here.  All  Uve  in  mutual  harmony,  and  show  the  beneficial  fruits  of  a  good, 
Christian  influence. 

I  inclose  also  the  missionary  report  of  a  native  missionary,  who  is  lahoring  with 
•earnest  and  commendable  zeal  for  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people. 

SURVEY  OP  THE  RESERVATION. 

We  are  now  making  arrangements  with  a  view  to  having  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
subdivided  into  40-acre  tracts  where  portions  of  timber  and  claim  boundaries  are  in 
dispute.  This  will  prevent  much  trouble  and  annoyance  for  the  agent  and  at  the 
«ame  time  satisfy  the  Indians  that  the  Great  Father  intends  to  keep  raith  with  them 
by  giving  each  man  his  own  piece  of  land  for  biiiibelf. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  has 
been  so  often  urged  and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  by  myself  and 
others  in  special  reports  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

boys'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Following  is  the  report  of  Rev.  Jerome  Hj^nt,  principal  teacher  of  this  school : 

On  September  1,  1883,  oar  school  commenced  with  24  scholars,  but  during  the  month  11  boys  were 
tnuMfeired  to  an  industrial  boarding  school  for  boys  at  Feehanville,  111.,  and  4  boys  from  the  sisters' 
«chool  to  my  school.  The  farm  attached  to  our  school  consists  of  20  acres  which  is  worked  by  boys 
QBder  the  mrectimi  of  tbe  industrial  teacher,  who  instructs  and  explaina  the  ^VtlLekTenX  isv^wwca^  ol 
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planting  and  tending;  snch  varieties  of  vegetables  and  f^rain  as  is  usually  raised  on  a  fEtrm  or  garden  in 
wis  countiy.  Saflicient  vejzetables  of  good  quality  have  been  raised  for  the  use  of  the  school  during  the 
coming  winter ;  the  amount  and  kind  of  each  variety  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  statistical 
report.  During  the  months  when  farm  work  is  in  progress  the  pupils  are  principally  employed  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  three  hours  a  day  being  devoted  to  study.  In  the  winter  six  hours  are  sp^it  in 
the  school-room  (except  by  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  do  out-door  work),  and  the  evening  devoted  to 
exercises  in  vocal  and  instrnmectal  music  and  recitations.  Nearly  all  have  made  good  progiess  in 
learning  to  read  and  write  English,  it  being  the  only  language  taught  or  allowed  in  the  school.  No 
questions  are  answered  or  privileges  allowed  to  any  scholar  unless  English  is  used  in  making  the  re- 

?iuest.  All  the  pupils  take  regular  turns  in  attending  the  stock,  cutting  and  hauling  wood  and  water 
or  both  schools,  and  if  better  school  accommodations  were  had  there  is  no  reason  that  the  Indian 
youths  attending  this  school,  stiould  not,  in  a  few  years,  have  learned  the  English  language,  and  be 
as  induslaious  and  regular  in  their  habits  as  white  children  of  the-  same  ages  in  similar  institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

This  school  is  for  childreu  of  both  sexes',  viz,  girls  of  all  school-going  ages,  and 
boys  who  are  yet  too  young  to  be  sent  to  the  boys'  school.  It  is  nnd^  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Order  of  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal.  The  report  of  5ie 
principal  of  the  school  is  herewith  inclosed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  are  beginning  to  see  and  understand  the  necessity  for,  and  independ- 
ence accruing  to,  themselves  by  labor,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power,  as  far  as  they 
know  and  understand,  to  better  their  condition,  and  if  they  are  not  successful  it  is 
through  ignorance  and  not  for  want  of  the  disposition.  They  are  now  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  existence,  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  indus- 
try to  gain  a  livelihood.  That  they  do  double  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  is  a  fact,  but  owing  to  their  iguorauce  and  inexperience  in  many 
important  details  of  farming,  and  in  which,  with  the  limited  number  of  white  em- 
ployes (farmers),  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  them  the  proper  and  necessary  instruc- 
tions, a  good  deal  of  their  labor  is  thrown  away. 

There  should  be  allowed  a  good,  practical,  experienced  white  farmer  to  every  25  In- 
dian farmers  at  least.  If  this  could  be  done  a  reservation  could  be  conducted  as  an 
extensive  Government  farm,  using  the  superabundance  of  Indian  muscle  intelligently 
and  with  as  good  results  as  the  other  extensive  and  bonanza  wheat  and  stock  farms 
of  Dakota.  I  wonder  if  Mr^  Dalrymple,  or  other  managers  of  large  farms  in  Dakota, 
having  a  thousand  people  to  clothe  and  feed,  would  send  them  into  his  fields  without 
first  assuring  himself  that  there  were  good  and  competent  men  to  see  that  the  work 
was  done  and  done  properly.  Not  until  an  agent  can  use  his  own  judgment  and 
have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  number  and  description  of  employes  required  at  his 
agency,  which  he  alone  knows  are  most  needed  and  useful,  will  the  advancement  of 
the  Indians  be  otherwise  than  slow  and  up-hill  work.  The  chances  are  that  they 
will  exist  for  a  time  in  extreme  poverty,  with  all  its  entailing  vices,  especially  as  we 
are  now  surrounded  by  settlements  and  the  intercourse  with  whites  will  daily  in- 
crease, and  experience  has  proven  that  Indian  morals  and  character  are  not  always 
elevated  by  the  association. 

Profitable  employment  on  the  reservation  farms  will  keep  the  Indians  at  home,  and 
instead  of  idleness,  the  mother  of  sin  and  crime,  industry,  prosperity,  content  and 
virtue  will  be  the  result.  It  is  often  said  reproachfully  that  an  Indian  is  lazy  and 
improvident,  and  it  is  so  from  a  white  man's  standpoint.  Our  civilization,  with  its 
innumerable  branches  of  industries  and  honors,  stimulates  a  white  man  and  creates 
an  ambition  which  is  natural  and  inbred  by  his  education  and  inheritance.  Hundreds 
of  years  have  elapsed  in  making  this  progress,  step  by  step,  and  the  same  years  have 
rolled  by  and  made  the  Indian,  under  difi^erent  circumstances  and  surroundings,  of 
necessity  appear  improvident.  The  actual  causes  that  have  produced  the  improvi- 
dent Indian  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  tne  In- 
dian, in  order  to  live,  shall  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  man.  At  best 
civilization  will  be  slow  and  success  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
struction imparted  in  the  schools  and  on  the  farm. 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  consists  of  two  townships  which  form  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  mountain,  and  contain  sufiicieot  arable  land  and  also  sufficient 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  and  mixed-bloods.  Thirty-one  families  of  renegade 
Chippewa  Indians  are  located  on  the  reservation  and  vicinity  ;  thej*^  are  from  the  res- 
ervations in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  There  are  also  about  1,200  mixed-bloods  so 
located  who  claim  and  imagine  the  Government  should  feed,  clothe,  and  supply  all 
their  wants.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  during  the  past  year  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians  and  half-breeds,  in  provisions  and  agricultural  implementSy 
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inclnding  20  yoke  of  work-oxeD.  A  warehouse,  at  a  cost  of  $400^  has  been  erected, 
and  a  farmer's  services  engaged  for  a  year  to  instruct  them  in  farming  and  care  for 
the  provisions  and  Government  property  on  the  reservation. 

If  poverty  and  ignorance  in  an  abject  form  is  to  be  found  in  this  world,  I  know  of 
no  better  place  to  seek  it  than  among  the  half-breeds  of  Turtle  Mountain.  With  but 
few  exceptions  the  half-breeds  have  lived  on  the  buffalo  all  their  lives,  and  now  that 
tlieir  means  of  subsistence  have  all  disappeared,  I  cannot  tell  how  they  are  to  make  a 
living  without  having  assistance  in  the  beginning.  Fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
stock  and  farmihg  implements  would  hardly  supply  their  wants,  and  without  it  they 
will  starve  or  be  compelled  to  steal.  Unless  generous  aid  and  instruction  are  fur- 
nished these  people,  the^  near  future  will  see  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  their  prolific  rising  generation. 

Mixed  as  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  reservation  and  locality,  I 
can  see  no  prospect  of  doing  any  great  good  for  the  Indians.  Liquor  the  half-breeds 
will  and  can  get,  and  the  liquor  might  just  as  well  be  sold  to  the  Indian,  for  he  can 
procure  it  from  the  half-breed,  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  will  be  smart  in- 
deed if  they  find  out  how  the  Indian  obtains  it  or  who  furnishes  it.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  I  can  see  no  other  solution  of  the  complicated  troubles  than  by  placing 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations  where  they  belong,  in  Minnesota,  and  issuing  the 
necessary  animals  and  implements  to  the  half-breeds  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
own  living,  and  throw  open  the  reservation  to  settlement ;  they  must  then  take  their 
chances  with  the  white  man  and  his  laws  by  **  hoeing  their  own  row,"  every  man 
for  himself. 

Father  Malo^  a  missionary  priest,  has  labored  hard  under  great  privations  and  want 
to  procure  assistance  for  these  people.  During  the  last  year  he  has  conducted  a  day 
school,  under  contract  with  the  Department,  but  what  arrangements  have  been  nuide 
for  schools  there  this  season  I  have  not  been  officially  informed.  I  understand,  Low- 
ever,  that  a  contract  has  been  let  for  a  boarding-school,  and  four  Sisters  of  Mercy  I'l  om 
Bochester,  N.  Y.,  engaged  to  take  charge  aud  teach. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Fort  Berihold  Agencyf  Dakota,  August  5,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  letter  from  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner, under  date  of  July  I,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  re- 
port in  reference  to  the  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency.  From  the  fact  of  my  assum- 
ing charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  on  May  1  last,  I  do  not  consider  that  my  slioi-t 
experience  warrants  my  giving  an  extended  recapitulation  of  the  yeai-'s  work,  but 
will  endeavor  to  note  that  which  has  come  under  my  immediate  notice  for  the  short 
time  I  have  been  here. 

This  reservation  was  set  ^«part  by  an  Executive  order  as  the  home  of  the  Arickarees, 
Gros  Ventres,  and  Mau^^rtl  Indians.  It  is  handsomely  situated,  with  the  Missouri 
Biver  almost  equally  dividing  it,  aud  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  j)roductive 
land  in  Dakota.  This  area  comprises  both  hills  and  prairie  land,  which  renders  it 
particularly  adaptable  for  stock-raising  and  farming  pursuits  in  general. 

There  are  now  1,202  Indians  on  the  agency  records,  regularly  drawing  weekly  ra- 
tions as  follows : 

Arickarees 544 

Gros  Ventres :U7 

Mandans 311 

Total 1.202 

In  addition  to  this  number,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  200  Gros  Ventres 
and  Mandan  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  at  Fort  Buford,  distant  120  miles  west 
from  here,  to  which  place  they  seceded  owing  to  some  difficulty  regarding  chieftain- 
ship. I  am  told,  also,  that  they  are  desirous  of  returning  and  resuming  the  same  rela- 
tions as  before. 

The  Indians  this  year  have  had  several  councils  rejoicing  over  the  plenteous  crops, 
which  is  due  to  copious  rains  which  have  fallen  since  planting  season,  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  4.22  inches,  and  which  has  given  them  crops  never  before  experienced 
on  this  reservation.  The  total  number  of  acres  actually  under  cultivation,  will,  I 
think  (if  actually  surveyed),  reach  900.    During  this  season  95  Indioji^  \iV{^  ^or^w. 
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wheat,  and  66  have  sown  oats,  showing  an  increased  desire  over  last  year  on  their 
part  to  be  independent  and  possess  grain  for  themselves.  They  have  sown  some 
400  acres  of  wheat,  150  acres  of  oats,  300  acres  of  com  and  potatoes,  25  acres  of 
beans,  which,  estimated,  will  yield  some  8,000  bushels  of  wheat,  6,000  bnshels  oats, 
7,500  bnshels  potatoes,  6,250  bushels  corn,  and  375  bushels  beans.  From  reports 
brought  to  us  by  visitors  to,  and  passers  through,  the  reservation,  we  have  reason  to 
be  pleased  and  encouraged,  for  it  is  their  universal  expression  that  our  crops  are  the 
finest  they  have  seen.  The  fact  of  this  year  of  abundant  crops  has  awakened  a  desire 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  ihose  who  have  thus  far  shown  no  evidence  of  work,  and  they 
are  applying  for  allotments,  that  they  too  may  reap  the  fruits  of  labor. 

Of  the  three  tribes  here,  the  Arickarees  I  consider  the  most  progressive  from  what 
I  have  seen,  and  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  future  will  be  for  those  who 
pursue  an  industrious  course,  and,  taking  them  as  a  tribe,  they  are  much  more  indus- 
trious than  the  others,  and  more  faithful  to  their  work.  This  fact  produces  more 
or  less  of  a  strife  between  the  tribes,  and  the  industrious  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Rees  has  been  very  beneficial  in  bringing  the  others  to  see  results  and  benefits  of 
labor. 

While  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  young  Gros  Ventres  roaming  about  the  camp 
costumed  in  the  original  Indian  style,  yet  I  think  I  can  see  a  healthy  growing  dispo- 
sition to  become,  as  they  say,  **  white  men,''  anxious  to  learn  and  assume  their  ways. 
Were  it  not  for  constant  fear  of  the  Canadian  Chippewas,  who  have  avowed  them- 
selves their  deadly  enemies,  and  who  frequently  make  raids  upon  them,  stealing  their 
ponies,  and  otherwise  plundering  them  in  a  wholesale  manner,  they  would  feel  much 
more  inclined  to  break  away  from  their  close  tribal  relations  and  take  land  in. sever- 
alty, and  become  independent  farmers,  but  they  still  cling  to  the  instructions  of  their 
ancestprs.  and  are  huddled  together  at  the  village,  feeling  safe  and  protected.  No- 
ticing this  development,  we  have  broken  200  acres  of  prairie  land,  which  will  be 
allotted  to  them  in  5-acre  lots,  next  spring,  which  will  add  forty  farmers  to  our  list. 

During  the  month  of  June  we  sawed  for  Indian  use  and  repairs  18,041  feet  cotton- 
wood  lumber,  and  ground  34,020  pounds  wheat  flour  from  agency  grain,  and  20,871 
pounds  flour  raised  by  Indians. 

The  boarding-school  connected  with  this  agency  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  December  17  last  with  24  names  on  the  rolls,  preparations  having  been  made 
ibr  48.  On  July  1  we  reported  52  pupils,  being  an  excess  of  4  of  the  original  prepa- 
rations, and  has  made  the  quarters  rather  crowded.  We  are  hopingj  however,  every 
day  to  be  authorized  to  so  enlarge  our  school  building  as  to  accommodate  150 ;  in 
this  event  I  apprehend  no  trouble  in  filling  the  full  complement  before  another  year. 

The  boys  at  the  school  are  instructed  in  farming  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  carpenter's  tools.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  household  duties 
in  general,  and  during  the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instructions  show  signs 
of  marked  progress.  Besides  these  of  our  own  school,  we  have  two  at  Hampton  Normal 
Institute  and  three  at  the  mission  school  at  Santee,  Nebr. 

The  missionary  work  here  seems  progressive.  Rev.  C.  L.llall,  resident  missionary, 
seems  indefatigable  in  his  efforts,  and  I  should  think  much  good  must  be  the  result 
of  his  labors.  The  average  attendance  fit  chapel  each  Sabbath  I  am  told  is  53.  The 
audience  is  composed  of  a  few  whites.  The  exercises  are  in  both  the  Indian  and 
English  language. 

I  hope  at  the  time  for  submitting  ray  next  annual  report  to  be  better  enabled  to 
give  a  more  concise  and  intelligent  id<»a  of  the  affairs  under  my  charge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  J.  GIFFORD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent* 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1, 1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Indians 
of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota. 

There  has  beeu  an  average  of  8,300  Indians  present  and  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the 
agency  during  the  past  twelve  months,  of  which  7,800  were  of  the  Ogalalla  and 
mixed  Sioux  bands,  and  .500  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  these  latter  Indians  having 
been  increased  in  numbers  by  the  arrival,  in  September,  1883,  of  about  360  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
which  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes — about  1,000  in  number-— 
originally  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory  from  Northern  Nebraska,  after  their 
capture  in  the  Sitting  Bull  campaign  in  1876-77. 
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THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNE8. 

These  Indians  remain  in  the  non-progressive  condition  peculiar  to  them  for  several 
years  past.  They  do  not  build  or  live  in  houses,  farm,  or  send  their  children  to  school, 
coDsidering  themselves  in  their  aboriginal  egotism  superior  to  the  white  man  who 
works  for  a  living.  I  have  been  associated  with  them  more  or  less  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  can  observe  no  change  in  them  since  they  surrendered  from  the  war-path 
in  ld77.  Daring  the  few  years  they  lived  with  their  southern  brethren  in  the  Indian 
Territory  they  were  a  positive  detriment  to  the  latter,  and  now  transferred  north, 
with  the  hope  that  they  might  settle  down  and  change  their  ways,  they  prove  just  as 
much  of  a  detriment  to  the  Sioux  of  Pine  Ridge,  or  the  settlers  of  Montana,  killing 
cattle  when  game  is  scarce,  setting  fire  to  the  prairie  for  amusement  or  mischief,  and 
showing  an  utter  disregard  for  past  promises  of  effort  on  their  part  to  improve  their 
condition.  As  a  floating  population  they  are  here  to-day  and  off  for  the  YellowHtone 
region  in  Montana  to-morrow,  where,  after  awhile,  tiring  of  the  precarious  living  to 
be  picked  up  hunting  or  stealing  cattle,  they  return  for  a  time  to  their  Great  Father's 
store-houses  at  the  agency.  Thus  they  will  continue  until  a  forcible  expulsion  from 
Montana  no  longer  affords  them  asylum  there,  and  a  curtailment  of  rations  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  may  by  stern  necessity  force  them  to  perform  some  labor  for 
their  subsistence ;  for,  reason  and  theorize  as  we  may,  the  average  Indian  requires 
a  more  solid  argument  than  mere  talk  and  advice  to  malse  him  realize  the  necessity 
of  working  for  a  living.  To  the  above  there  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  and 
they  are  entirely  among  the  younger  men. 

THE  SIOUX. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Cheyennes,  the  Sioux  have  progressed  in  a  ratio  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  years,  rapidly  abandoning 
the  congregated  manner  of  building  their  houses  in  villages,  and  scattering  the  same 
up  and  down  on  the  arable  lands  in  the  creek  bottoms,  so  that  they  now  occupy  about 
100  miles  of  creek  bottoms.  They  have  also  made  great  progress  in  abandoning  many 
of  their  old  customs,  noticeably  that  of 

THE  SUN  DANCE, 

which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyennes 
was  not  held.  The  abandonment  of  such  a  barbarous  and  demoralizing  ceremony, 
antagonistic  to  civilization  and  progress,  as  it  has  been  proved,  is  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising event  in  the  tribe's  struggle  toward  advancement  in  the  white  man's  ways,  and 
for  this  credit  and  thanks  are  due  the  younger  element  among  the  tribe,  having 
encountered  in  so  doing  the  opposition  of  the  old  and  non-progressive  Indians.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  the  future  will  pre- 
vent the  reappearance  of  the  sun  dance. 

HOUSE-BUILDING. 

This  important  industry  has  kept  pace  with  other  improvements,  and  having  built 
100  new  houses  in  1883-'83,  the  Indians  have  built  a  corresponding  number  in  1883-'84, 
and  they  now  occupy  over  700  comfortable  and  substantial  log  buildings,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  many  of  the  Indians  have  torn  down,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  the  houses 
which  were  the  first  efforts  of  constructing  white  men's  habitations ;  also,  in  many  in- 
stances, adding  comfortable  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  all  of  this  by  their  own  in- 
dividual labor. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

S*iock-rai8ing  has  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  many  of  the  better  class 
of  Indians  now  owning  respectable  sized  herds,  breaking  in  steers  for  work  purposes, 
and  occasionally  selling  the  increase  to  neighboring  settlers,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  agent  the  same  is  advisable. 

There  have  been  a  few  instances  where  evil-disposed  Indians  have,  out  of  spite  or 
revenge,  maimed  or  killed  their  neighbors'  cattle,  but  a  prompt  incarceration  in  the 
agency  gaard-honse  at  hard  labor  is  rapidly  teaching  them  a  respect  for  other  peo- 

Sle's  property.  On  the  annual  **  round  up,"  or  gathering  of  cattle,  the  Pine  Ridge  In- 
Uq  now  works  in  company  with  the  stockmen  of  Nebraska  and  the  Black  Hills, 
Mtisting  each  other  in  gathering  and  returning  their  strays,  so  that  where  a  few 
years  ago  each  party  preyed  on  the  others'  horses  and  cattle,  now  the  most  amicable 
feeling  prevails,  and  the  Indian  is  welcome  in  the  settler's  house,  while  the  settler  is 
weleome«l  when  visiting  the  reservation  on  business  or  pleasure.    A«  U\^  iw\>\i\^  ^1 
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tho  lodian  will  be  his  gradual  adoption  of  the  white  man'a  ways  and  absorption  into 
the  general  mixed  population  of  the  country,  their  friendly  and  neighborly  intercourse 
should  be  encouraged. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians'  attempts  at  farming  have  succeeded  better  the  past  year  than  ever 
before,  there  having  been  double  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  return  in 
produce  of  all  kinds  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  in  the  future,  under 
more  systematic  and  enlarged  efforts,  this  may  prove  a  valuable  and  bountiful  agri- 
cultural region,  and  the  Sioux  in  farming  and  stock-raising  attain  a  successful  result 
in  his  efforts  at  self-support. 

DISTRICTING  THE  RESERVATION. 

The  recent  liberality  of  the  Government  in  appointing  three  special  farmers  for  this 
agency  will  enable  me  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  I  have  long  desired,  that  of  dividing 
the  reservation  into  districts,  under  individual  farmers,  who  will  act  practically  a« 
siibageuts  in  superinteuding  farming,  stock-raising,  and  all  improvements  in  their 
separate  districts. 

(Consultation  of  the  accompanying  map  will  show  the  reservation  to  be  of  a  nature 
au«l  shape  very  favorable  for  such  arrangement,  the  settled  portion  for  40  miles  to 
tho  northeast  being  equally  and  naturally  divided  up  by  the  four  streams  traversing 
the  region  in  a  northwesterly  direction  and  running  parallel  to  each  other,  thus  form- 
ing the  four  districts  of  White  Clay  Creek,  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  Porcupine  Creek, 
and  Medicine  Root  Creek,  with  a  population  of  about  2,000  Indians  in  each,  and  with 
two  day-schools  in  the  White  Clay,  two  in  the  Wounded  Knee,  one  in  the  Porcupine,, 
and  one  in  the  Medicine  Root  district.  The  farmers  residing  on  and  supervising  the 
work  in  their  respective  portions  should  work  great  improvement  as  compared  with 
the  past,  where  the  Indians,  through  lack  of  proper  instruction,  had,  to  a  great  ex- 
tentj  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

FREIGHTING. 

Tliis  industry,  as  conducted  by  the  Indians,  has  been  equally  successful  as  com- 
pjired  with  the  past,  there  having  been  over  500  wagons  employed  in  freighting  from 
the  railroad  terminus  at  Valentine,  Nebr.,  from  which  point  they  transported  about 
3,000,000  pounds  of  Government  and  traders'  freight,  earning  in  cash  about  ^40,000 ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  our  Indians  have  tried  the  experiment  of 

FREIGHTING  WHITE  MEN'S  SUPPLIES 

to  Custer  and  other  towns  in  the  Black  Hills,  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  Valentine, 
Nebr.,  and  have  succeeded  in  hauling  about  100,000  pounds  through,  for  which  they 
wore  paid  $2  per  hundred,  and  are  now  en  route  to  Valentine  tor  a  like  amount,  with 
the  promise  of  more  in  the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these  very  Indians, 
wlio  but  a  few  years  ago  desolated  the  homes  of  the  Black  Hills  settler,  killing  their 
women  and  children,  are  now  trusted  in  hauling  in  their  own  wagons  valuable  sup- 
plies for  these  same  settlers,  with  animals  that  in  former  times  were  war  ponies  and 
an^  now  broken  in  as  draft-horses. 

As  an  instance  of  the  working  ability  and  celerity  of  these  Indians  as  teamsters,  I 
will  state  that  on  Thursday  morning  two  weeks  ago  I  left  theagency  with  twenty-five 
mounted  police  asi a  pioneer  party  and  100  Indian  freight  wagons,  to  open  up  a  new 
anil  direct  roadjto  Rapid  City,  in  the  Black  Hills,  about  100  miles  distant,  which  town 
has  lately  been  selected  as  a  flour-delivery  point  under  the  new  contract.  Striking 
an  old  Indian  trial,  the  Indians,  by  the  use  of  pick  and  shovels,  made  a  good  road, 
reaching  Rapid  City  on  Saturday  evening.  We  rested  over  Sunday,  loaded  up  215,000 
pounds  of  flour  on  Monday,  and  leaving  Rapid  City  Tuesday  afternoon,  arrived  with 
the  loaded  train  of  100  wagons  back  at  the  agency  Friday  morning.  I  question  whether 
white  men  could  do  better. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  subsistence  supplies  have  been  excellent  and  compare  favorably  with  those 
used  in  the  Army,  and  the  prices  paid  have  been  low  compared  with  market  qnotii- 
tions.  The  clothing  and  miscellaneous  supplies  have  been  good  considering  the  low 
prices  paid.  Under  the  contract  system  a  cheap  price  purchases  a  cheap  article. 
Patriotism  aua  '*the  love  of  the  poor  heathen "  will  not  induce  the  contractor  to 
furnish  a  better  article  than  the  market  can  afford  for  the  price. 
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CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY. 

Tho  Episcopal  Church,  under  tlie  snpervisiou  of  its  able  and  experienced  bishop, 
the  Right  Rev.  William  H.  Hare,  and  the  immediate  management  of  the  Rev,  John 
Robinson,  has  made  such  progress  and  so  increased  its  converts  that  an  immediate 
enlargement  of  the  church  edifice  has  become  imperative  and  will  soon  be  carried  out. 
The  Ogalallas,  in  their  rapidly-changing  condition,  probably  present  to-day  one  of  the 
most  promising  fields  for  missionary  labor  to  be  found  anywhere,  but  the  difficulty  of 
securing  not  only  the  requisite  funds,  but  people  adapted  for  the  work,  forms  a  great 
drawback.  It  is  not  every  Christian  who  imagines  he  hears  a  call  to  go  and  teach 
and  Christianize  the  aborigines  that  will  make  success  of  tho  undertaking. 

EDUCAIION. 

During  the  past  year  five  day-schools  have  been  kept  in  active  operation.    The  [ 

sixth  one,  located  at  the  agency,  having  been  discontinued  on  the  opening  of  the  \ 

boarding-school,  but  as  the  necessity  for  increased  school  facilities  immediately  at  the  [ 

agency  is  great,  the  day-school  will  be  reopened.    The  five  day  schools  in  operation  [ 

kept  up  an  average  attendance  of  from  30  to  40  children  each,  and  their  progress  was  [ 

good.  [ 

As  soon  as  the  other  important  work  will  allow  time  to  attend  to  the  matter  five  , 

additional  day  schools  will  be  erected,  as  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  them,  the  only  I 

drawback  being  the  securing  of  reliable  and  competent  teachers.  : 

To  be  a  successful  day-school  teacher  requires  a  white  person  peculiarly  adapted  \ 

for  the  position,  isolated  as  their  life  is  in  an  Indian  village,  comparatively  remot*  ; 

from  other  white  people,  with  the  task  of  instructing  children  in  a  language  of  which 
tbey  are  entirely  ignorant,  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  people  he  is  located  with,  and  in  addition  the  race  prejudices  to  overcome  on  th»  " 

part  of  the  older  people.  ' 

The  question  will  be  asked.  Why  not  employ  Indian  graduates  of  our  Eastern  i 

schools,  educated  in  the  English  language,  to  instruct  their  benighted  people  at  the 
agencies?  The  answer  is,  simply  for  the  reason  that  up  to  date  I  have  failed  to  find 
an  educated  Indian  or  half-breed  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  backbone,  dis- 
cipline, and  judgment  in  his  composition  to  fit  him  to  fill  successfully  the  independent 
position  of  teacher  in  charge  of  a  day-school  remote  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  tried 
several  of  them.  These  Indian  graduates  do  well  in  subordinate  positions  in  board- 
ing-schools, in  shops,  and  in  outdoor  industrial  work  instructing  their  people. 

The  fault  is  not  entirely  with  them,  but  largely  with  their  own  people,  who,  imbued 
with  the  "  Dennis  Kearney"  feeling  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  among  all  na- 
tions, and  particularly  noticeable  with  the  colored  and  Indian  races,  immediately 
become  jealous  of  one  of  their  fellows  who  by  his  individual  efforts  and  perseverance 
has  risen  above  them  in  their  condition  of  ignorance,  and  in  consequence  they  will 
not  submit  to  the  same  control  or  instructions  from  him  as  they  would  from  a  white 
person. 

THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

Our  boarding-school  opened  in  December  last  with  80  children,  equally  divided 
between  the  sexes,  and  to  date  has  been  a  most  decided  success,  under  the  able  and 
efficient  management  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  different  departments. 

In  the  school  no  servants  have  been  employed,  the  entire  labor  in  conducting  the 
same  having  been  performed  by  the  children,  directed  and  assisted  by  the  ladies  in 
charge.  The  teachers  and  assistants  consist  of  one  principal  teacher,  one  assistant 
teacher,  one  matron,  one  cook  or  housekeeper,  one  seamstress,  and  one  laundress. 
The  above  employes  were  selected  in  Chicago  with  special  reference  to  their  having 
education  sufiicient  to  instruct  and  direct,  and  at  the  same  time  health  and  willing- 
ness to  also  labor,  and  although  their  work  was  hard  and  continuous  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  now  very  much  lightened  by  the  children's  acquired  ability  to  perform  the 
various  household  duties.  In  connection  with  the  boarding-school  a  lar^e  garden  has 
been  conducted  during  the  summer,  where  the  boys  have  been  engaged  in  outdoor  la- 
bor, much  to  their  advantage,  also  tne  care  of  stock. 

The  school  has  from  the  very  first,  however,  proved  entirely  inadequate  in  size  and 
outside  appurtenances  for  industrial  work,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  accommodations  . 
being  but  80  children,  whereas  on  opening  the  school  over  200  applicants  for  admit- 
tance pre84?nted  themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs  the  de- 
partment has  very  liberally  allowed  funds  sufficient  for  an  enltirgeraent  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  capacity  of  250,  and  the  work  is  now  under  contract  and  being  performed, 
to  be  completed  January  next. 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  instructions  have  been  received  froin  the  departoient  to 
make  up  plans  and  estimates  for  industrial  shops  in  connection  N7\t>Vi\\i^^0i\c)^\^\A 
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instruct  the  boys  in  shoe  and  harness  making,  tailoring,  wheelwright,  blacksmitbV 
carpenter,  and  tin-shop  work,  which  instructions  are  now  being  attended  to.  Con- 
sidering the  above  facts,  the  school  system  at  Pine  Ridge  should  be  a  success  in  the 
future,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  survival  of  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  made'a  certainty  by 
their  rising  generation  being  educated  and  trained  in  the  road  of  the  white  man. 

A  matter  quite  noticeable  in  the  diet  of  the  boarding-school  was  the  large  amount 
of  meat  required  at  first  to  satisfy  the  naturally  carniverous  appetites  of  the  children 
and  the  small  amount  of  flour  that  sufficed  them,  and  the  fact  that  after  a  few  weeks^ 
sojourn  in  the  school  and  study  the  amount  of  beef  required  diminished,  and  the 
amount  of  beans,  flour,  and  articles  of  vegetable  diet  increased.  Does  the  unaccus- 
tomed mental  labor  act  as  cause  and  eflect  in  a  meat-  eating  people  ? 

MEDICINE. 

Much  good  has  resulted  from  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  agency  physician,  of  whose 
interesting  subreport  I  would  invite  a  perusal. 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly  urge  as  aids  in  the  civilization  of  these  people 
the  appointment  of  at  least  two  assistant  physicians,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  physician  with  over  8,000  Indians  to  care  for  can  give  them  any  ki^d  of  attention 
in  their  villages  scattered  out  for  40  miles,  his  whole  time  being  occupied  in  office 
practice  or  attending  the  wants  of  those  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

With  the  American  Indian,  as  with  other  savage  nations,  the  native  medicine-raan 
combines  the  calling  of  physician,  priest,  and  prophet.  He  is,  above  all  others,  bar- 
barism personified,  and  is  through  his  influence  over  a  superstitious  following,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Therefore  no  effort  or  means  should 
be  neglected  to  destroy  his  influence  and  himself  in  his  peculiar  capacity. 

TRADERS.    ^ 

We  have  now  on  the  reservation  seven  white  and  three  full-blood  Indian  trading 
stores,  with  a  probable  increase  in  the"  future  in  the  number  in  distant  villages. 

PUBLIC  HIGHWAY. 

There  was  ox>ened  during  the  past  year,  under  the  Sioux  agreement  of  1876,  a  pub- 
lic road  through  the  center  of  the  reservation,  running  northwest  from  Valentine, 
Nebr.,  the  railroad  terminus,  down  Porcupine  Creek  to  the  Black  Hills.  The  opening 
of  the  road  naturally  met  the  strong  opposition  of  some  of  the  Indians,  but  as  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  Indians  provided  for  it,  there  was  no  way  of  preventing. 
There  are  no  doubt  objections  to  the  road,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  tends  to  bring 
the  Indians  more  or  less  in  contact  with  civilization  and  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world;  a  thing  they  will  soon  have  to  come  to  in  any  event,  and  up  to  date  I  have 
seen  no  evil  resulting. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police,  50  in  number,  have  been  a  credit  to  the  agency,  and  have,  if 
anything,  increased  their  efficiency  over  that  of  former  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  note 
a  case  where  officer  or  private  has  been  neglectful  of  his  duty  or  insubordinate.  Of 
the  50,  one  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  acting  as  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  four 
privates,  is  on  duty  at  the  agency  guard-house  day  and  night  for  a  week,  and  is  then 
relieved  by  a  fresh  detail,  the  balance  of  the  force  being  scattered  out  on  duty  at  the 
villages,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  sergeant  in  charge. 

With  this  distribution  of  police  over  the  reserve  it  is  impossible  for  any  conspiracy 
to  be  concocted  or  trouble  arise  which  cannot  be  "nipped  in  the  bud,"  as  it  is  possi- 
ble in  an  emergency  to  throw  the  whole  force  into  any  district  on  a  day's  notice.  The 
police  are  simply  invaluable ;  they  could  not  be  efficiently  replaced  by  troops,  and 
the  reservation,  in  the  changing  condition  toward  civilization,  with  an  increasing 
amount  of  property  at  stake,  could  not  be  managed  without  them.  The  Indian  police- 
man carries  out  his  orders  to  a  dot,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  white  models  East,  he  is 
no  respecter  of  pt^rsons-.  The  Eastern  "  philanthropist "  or  Western  cowboy,  the  Indian 
chief  or  ordinary  "buck,*'  is  all  the  same  to  him  in  the  line  of  his  duty.  "Poor  Lo,*' 
as  a  guardian  of  the  peace,  feels  that  the  agent  will  assume  all  responsibility.  And 
all  of  thU  he  does  for  the  munificent  allowance  of  $5  per  monthr 

THE   COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  court  of  itself  has  been  a  failure,  and  not  from  any  op- 
/>osition  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  these  Indians  to  law  and  order,  bat  from  an 
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inherent  defect  in  the  proposed  composition  of  the  court,  which,  in  the  ahsence  of  funds 
to  employ  regular  Indian  judges,  provides  that  the  three  senior  officers  of  the  police 
shall  act  in  that  capacity  without  extra  compensation.  As  a  reply  to  the  propositioiu 
I  will  but  quote  the  words  of  Standing  Soldier,  first  lieutenant  of  police : 

Father,  we  have  served  the  Government  and  our  people  faithfully  for  iiVe  years.  In  protecting  life 
and  property  and  adopting  the  white  man's  ways  Tve  have  risked  our  lives  and  incurrud  the  enmity 
of  many  of  our  people,  and  for  that  service  we,  as  commissioned  officers  of  the  police  receive  but  $8 
per  month  and  furnish  our  own  horse,  while  the  enlisted  private  white  soldier  is  paid  $15  per  month 
and  is  supplied  with  a  horse.  Now,  to  act  as  judges  over  our  people  and  condemn  them  to  punish- 
ment when  necessary  will  still  farther  endanger  our  lives  and  increase  their  enmity,  and  we  will  be 
paid  nothing  in  addition  therefor,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  same  man  that  acts 
as  judge  al^o  act  as  policeman  and  perform  the  punishment.  They  tell  me  that  is  not  the  way  the 
white  man  manages  his  own  court.  We  are  still  willing  to  remain  as  policemen,  hoping  the  Great 
Father  will  some  time  give  us  more  pay  for  our  service. 

The  police  declining  to  serve  as  judges,  no  court  has  been  appointed,  but  in  the  absence 
of  same,  the  more  progressive  Indians  have  organized  what  they  term  *'a  permanent 
board  of  councilmen,"  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  different  villages,  electing  by  reg- 
ular ballot  **Young-man-afraid-of-hi8-horses"  president,  with  additional  officers.  The 
board  propose  to  assume  general  supervision  and  management  for  their  people,  try  and 
condemn  offenders,  &c.  The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few  weeks.  They  meet 
regularly  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  I  have  already  in  the  agency  safe 
$10  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  board  by  a  young  Indian,  who  abandoned  his  wife 
for  a  handsome  girl.  Ho  having  been  found  guilty,  was  fined  $10,  or  thirty  days  in 
the  house  of  correction  at  hard  labor.    I  expect  much  good  from  the  movement. 

"PROTECTIO:^  OF  PROPERTY,   PERSON,    AND  LIFE." 

In  this  connection  I  will  invite  attention  to  the  following  article  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
ment made  between  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  September  26, 
1876,  and  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  February  28,  1877. 

Art.  8.  The  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  of  1868,  except  as  herein  modified,  shall  continue  in  fall 
force,  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  shall  apply  to  any  country  which  may  hereafter  be 
occupied  hy  the  said  Indians  as  a  home,  and  Congress  shall,  by  appropriate  legislation,  secure  to  them 
an  orderly  government;  they  shall  he  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  each  individual 
shall  be  protected  in  his  rights  of  property,  person,  and  life. 

Also  the  two  following  sections.  Rev.  U.  S.  Statutes : 

Sect.  2145.  Except  as  to  crimes,  the  punishment  of  which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  this  title,  the 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  crimes  committed  in  any  place  within  the  sole  and  exclusiue 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  St-ates,  except  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  extend  to  the  Indian  country. 

Sect.  2146.  The  preceding  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  [crimes  committed  by  one  In- 
dian against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian,  nor  to]  any  Indian  committing  any  offense  In  the 
Indian  country  who  has  been  punished  by  the  local  laws  of  his  tribe,  or  any  case  where,  by  treaty 
stipulations,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses,  is,  or  may  be,  secared  to  the  Indian  tribes 
reapectively. 

About  three  years  ago,  at  this  agency,  a  young  Indian  named  Spotted  Elk,  shot 
another  Indian  named  White  Cow  Walking  down  in  cold  blood.  The  latter  Indian 
was  unarmed.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  case  of  unprovoked  murder,  and  so  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Indians.  A  short  time  after.  Crow  Dog  killed  Spotted  Tail  at  the  neigh- 
boring Kosebud  agency,  and  other  Indians  have  murdered  each  other  since  at  that 
agency.  The  offenders  were  tried  and  "punished  by  the  local  laws  of  the  tribe,'^ 
fined  a  few  head  of  ponies  each,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribo,  and  liberated. 

The  United  States  marshal,  under  treaty  of  1868  and  article  8  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
ment of  1876,  arrested  Crow  Dog  and  Spotted  Elk,  and  brought  them  before  the 
United  States  court  at  Deadwood,  Dak.,  for  trial.  Crow  Dog  was  found  guilty  of 
murder,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  Asa  test, the  case  of  Crow  Dog  was  carried  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  last  winter  that  tribunal  ordered  his  lib- 
eration, as,  under  the  above  quoted  section  2146,  Revised  Statutes,  the  court  at  Dead- 
vood  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  two  murderers  were  set  free  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  the  reservation. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Brule  Sioux  chief.  White  Thunder,  the  best  friend  the  Gov- 
ernment had  at  Rosebud  Agency,  was,  at  that  agency,  murdered  last  June  by  Young 
Spotted  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk,  and  nothing  can  be  done  with  them,  they  having 
been  "  pnnished  by  the  local  laws  of  the  tribe,"  and  paid  their  ponies.  More  mur- 
ders will  necessarily  follow,  there  being  no  fear  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  same.  An 
educated  and  civilized  man,  a  missionary  or  teacher,  who  may  have  spent  years  of 
his  life  in  the  east,  acquiring  an  education  to  become  useful  as  an  instructor  to  his 
people,  can,  if  he  be  so  unfbrtuuate  as  to  have  Sioux  blood,  even  in  part,  in  his 
veins,  be  mardered  on  the  reservation  any  time,  and  the  affair  settled  with  a  few 
ponies,  because,  forsooth,  it  would  be  a  "  crime  committed  by  one  Indian  against  an- 
other." The  above  facts  form  a  sad  commentary  on  our  solemn  promise  of  protection 
to  life,  person,  and  property  under  article  8,  agreement  of  1876,  ratified  by  act  of 
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Congress  in  February,  1877.    Advance  in  civilization  and  protection  under  the  law 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  reservation  generally  has  been  remarkably  free  from  crime,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  opening  of  the  public  highway  and  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  neighboring 
State  of  Nebraska,  intoxication  is  a  thing  unknown. 

I  extend  thanks  to  the  employes  generally  for  assistance  rendered  and  labor  per- 
formed. ^ 

Appreciating  the  firm  support  extended  to  me  by  the  Department,  and  sincerely 
hoping  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  nnder  the 
next  administration.may  be  as  practically  successful  in  the  management  of  the  **  prob- 
lem" as  the  present  incumbents, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 
United  States  Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  *25,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  this  agency  for  the  past  year  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 

I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  desire  to  progress  and  advance  in  white 
man's  ways  and  follow  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Father,  as  expressed  to  me  at  the  time 
of  my  assuming  charge  two  years  ago  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  different 
bands  of  Indians  at  this  agency,  has  been  fulfilled  to  a  commendable  degree ;  cer- 
tainly not  all  that  could  be  desired  or  perhaps  expected  from  Indians  in  localities 
where  the  surroundings  would  have  an  infiuence,  but  under  all  circumstances  consid- 
ering previous  condition,  with  the  strong  influences  in  the  contrary  direction,  not  dis- 
appointing. There  is  an  increased  inclination  to  citizens'  clothing,  more  industry,  and 
a  more  quiet  and  respectful  demeanor  at  and  about  the  agency  than  formerly ;  if  not 
less  objectionable  practices,  they  are  at  least  kept  more  private,  showing  the  knowl- 
edge of  wrong  and  the  desire  to  keep  them  from  public  view.  How  far  this  extends 
outside  among  the  camps  and  villages  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  From  personal 
observation,  with  other  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  civilization  is  making  pro- 
ress  among  this  people,  if  but  by  slow  degrees. 

FARMS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  in  agricultural  work,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  farms 
among  the  Indians  are  referred  to  or  from  the  white  man's  standpoint.  While  there 
are  some  few  farms  of  from  10  to  80  acres  each,  part  of  which  are  cultivated  in  a  cred- 
itable manner  by  Indians  of  fall  blood  (one  at  least  having  25  acres,  and  others  of  10 
acres  each  of  corn  that  would  do  credit  to  white  men),  with  these  exceptions  the 
so-called  ** farms"  of  the  Indian  vary  from  one-half  an  acre  to  5  acres  each.  But, 
however  small,  it  is  a  step  forward ;  from  these  small  beginnings  larger  efforts  may 
be  hoped  for.  Many  of  these  "farms"  have  been  commenced  the  past  spring  with  the 
aid  and  instruction  of  the  agency  farmer;  also,  in  some  cases  the  assistance  of  agency 
teams  in  plowing  for  those  unprovided  with  teams  and  tools.  Many  have  been  in- 
duced to  move  from  sand-hills  and  unproductive  localities,  where  much  the  larger 
poition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  still  located,  for  the  only  reason  that  it  is 
near  to  wood  and  water,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  commissary  or  base  of  supplies. 
My  effort  has  been  to  induce  them  to  change  to  more  desirable  locations,  in  a  few  in- 
stances with  success.  New  camps  have  been  formed,  now  "farms"  commenced, 
where  some  houses  have  been  built,  with  a  promise  of  permanency.  Corn,  po'tatoes, 
and  garden-seeds  were  received  and  distributed,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  an 
improper  use  being  made  of  them ;  it  is  not  expected  that  all  were  planted,  but  it  is 
known  that  most  were. 

Fencing  wire  to  the  amount  of  30,000  pounds  was  received  and  issued  to  those  hav- 
ing land  under  cultivation  and  posts  set  ready  to  make  the  fence,  inclosing  1,075 
acres.  The  insufficiency  of  quantity  disappointed  many  applicants.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  additional  supply  may  be  received  to  fill  the  wants  of  all  deserving  applicants. 
Much  discouragement  occurs  to  the  Indian  who  is  not  over  careful  in  protecting  his 
field,  when  the  crop  is  destroyed  by  roving  cattle  or  ponies.  Wire  for  a  two- wire 
fence  was  issued ;  three  wires  would  be  more  effectual,  and  in  the  end  economical. 

The  services  of  the  agency  farmer  have  been  appreciated  and  beneficial,  he  has 
visited  the  various  camps  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  all  times  a  welcome  visitor; 
many  have  profited  by  his  instruction.    The  long  distance  from  the  agency  and  the 
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•camps  iVom  each  other,  with  one  farmer,  necessarily  make  these  visits  less  frequent, 
«ud  the  sojourn  at  the  camps  shorter  than  desirable  or  advantageous.  I  am  recently 
•advised  that  three  additional  farmers  are  to  be  appointed  for  this  agency  fbr  practical 
work  and  instruction.  I  consider  this  a  movement  in  the  right  direction ;  with  men 
•adapted  to  jihe  duty,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  good  results  may  be 
hoped  for.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Indians  appreciating  these  efforts  in  their  behalf 
4ind  profiting  thereby. 

Crop  returns  to  the  Indians  last  year  were  generally  good,  encouraging  many  to 
enlarge  their  efforts  and  others  to  follow  the  example.  The  dry  weather  of  midsum- 
mer with  severe  hail-storms  in  parts  of  the  reservation,  have  injured  the  growing 
<:rop  in  some  sectionn,  causing  some  discouragement,  though  not  general.  Although 
this  can  never  be  claimed  as  an  agricultural  country,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  there 
^re  redeeming  qualities  in  the  many  small  creeks  on  the  bottoms  of  which  good  ara- 
ble land  is  found,  and  is  beiug  settled  upon  by  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive. 
There  is  a  growing  inclination  to  locate  and  take  lands  in  severalty.  Several  have 
made  application  and  received  certificates*,  an  example  which  many  seem  inclined  to 
follow. 

In  renewing  here  the  suggestions  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  in  my  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  last,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  better  plan  or  inducement  can  be  made  to  these 
people  fbr  permanent  settlement  on  the  lands  at  long  distances  from  the  agency,  and 
if  followed  hope  may  be  entertained  for  their  becoming  self-sustaining  to  some  extent 
at  no  very  remote  period.    The  great  obstacle  to  overcome  with  these  people  is  their 
roving,  unsettled  disposition.    An  Indian  will  build  for  himself  a  log  house,  plow  and 
fence  a  small  tract  of  land.     At  the- expiration  of  the  season,  if  not  before,  he  will  take 
the  house  down,  or  leave  it  and  everything  else,  to  go  to  or  with  his  relatives  to  an- 
other locality,  and  do  all  the  work  over  again  for  another  season.    Few  retain  the 
.same  tract  of  laud  for  more  than  a  single  year,  breaking  the  sod  for  eapli  crop.    To 
overcome  this  roving  inclination  and  induce  them  to  become  permanent,  taking  lands 
in  severalty,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  following  plan :  Select  for  a  band 
of  these  Indians  lauds  in  localities  on  the  different  creeks  (of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  country  available  for  cultivation) ;  build  from  two  to  three  good,  comfortable 
houses  for  the  chiefs  or  headmen  (conforming  with  article  6  of  articles  of  agreement 
with  Sioux  Indians  September  26,  1876:    *     »     *     **  The  Government  shall,  with  his 
aid,  erect  a  comfortable  house  on  such  allotment"),  and  furnish  lumber  to  others  to 
enable  them  to  copy  from  these;  select  and  allot  to  and  fence  for  each  family  a  tract 
of  land  ;  furnish  oxen  to  cultivate  the  same,  and  cows  for  stocking  at  ihis  camp;  build 
a  school-houEe,  with  teacher^s  residence  (as  stipulated  for  in  article  5  of  above  agree- 
ment and  treaty  of  lb6fe),  and  attach  thereto  a  storehouse,  the  teacher  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  dittiict  in  instructing  the  young  in  school  and  the  elders  in  farming 
and  all  other  work,  under  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer,  reporting  their  wants  to 
the  agent. 

As  an  inducement  to  permanent  settlement  at  these  camps  at  long  distances  from 
the  agency,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Indians  should  be  permitted  to  draw  rations 
for  such  period  as  the  distance  should  warrant ;  otherwise  that  supplies  be  sent  in 
bulk  to  the  camps  and  issued  from  the  storehouse  there  by  the  teacher,  in  weekly 
issues,  same  as  now  at  the  agency,  informing  the  Indians  located  at  such  camps  that 
tliey  will  be  recognized  by  their  homes  at  that  camp,  their  rations  issued  to  them 
there  and  not  elsewhere ;  that  a  removal  will  forfeit  their  rights  at  that  locality,  and 
rations,  if  issued  to  them  after  removal  at  all,  will  be  at  the  agency  only.  By  this 
plan  I  am  ^assured  Indians  can  be  induced  to  go  from  barren  localities,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  help  themselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  soil  or  herding  stock,  and 
where  at  present  the  largest  number  of  those  belonging  to  this  agency  arc  living. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  letter  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility and  success  of  the  plan,  if  put  into  execution,  being  daily  told  that  the  ludiaus 
will  go  to  farming  in  permanent  camps  if  they  can  have  their  rations  so  as  not  to  have 
to  spend  all  their  time  coming  to  the  agency  for  them.  Three  new  camps  have  been 
made  at  from  %  to  65  miles  distant.  Many  have  moved  to  camps  already  established.. 
All  want  rations  for  longer  time  than  one  week,  and  ask  that  their  beef  may  be  giveii 
to  them  alive  for  from  oiiu  to  thrree  months,  each  camp  to  herd  their  cattle  till  such 
time  as  they  require  them.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  proposition 
would  be  that,  having  their  wants  supplied,  they  might  wander  over  or  off  the  reser- 
vation, or  that,  being  notedly  improvident,  they  would  consume  what  they  had  and 
importune  for  more  before  the  time  had  expired  for  which  they  had  been  supplied. 
Discretion  would  have  to  be  used  in  both  cases.  The  objects  and  inducements  to  go 
away  do  not  exist  as  foimerly.  If  improvidence  led  them  to  waste  or  consume  their 
substance  it  would  not  be  practiced  a  second  time  when  they  found  the  supply  would 
not  be  renewed  till  the  proper  time,  so  teaching  providence  for  the  future,  a  lesson 
much  needed,  and  when  practiced  will  x>rove  one  of  their  greatcHt  benefits. 

Agency  removal  has  been  spoken  of  and  advised.  A  location  for  an  Indian  agency 
confu  not  easily  be  selected  less  appropriate,  or  desirable,  than  this  one.    This  is  th« 
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expressed  opinion  and  surprise  of  all  who  visit  it;  but  it  is  here,  and  the  mistake,  if 
any,  made.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, which  must  be  lost,  and  as  much  more  expended  in  a  new  locality,  if 
changed.  While  a  change  of  location  would  be  desirable,  and  certainly  pleasant  for 
all  connected  therewith,  much  more  good  could  be  accomplished  for  the  Indians  by 
adopting  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  by  expending  the  money  necessary  for  re- 
moval in  the  pjoposed  improvements.  It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  except  as  to 
convenience,  where  the  agency  was  situated,  if  the  Indians  were  located  in  distant 
camps,  and  were  not  required  to  come  to  the  agency  for  supplies. 

STOCK  RAISING. 

These  Indians  are  giving  more  attention  to  stock  raising  than  formerly.  Quite  a 
number  now  have  small  herds,  a  few  numbering  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle  ;  sev- 
eral have  saved  their  beef  issues,  broken  them  to  work,  and  have  now  good-looking 
oxen  from  this  saving. 

The  agency  herd  of  beef  cattle,  as  also  those  belonging  to  the  Indians,  fared  well 
during  the  past  winter,  it  being  favorable  weather  till  about  April,  when  the  most 
severe  storm  of  the  season  prevailed  and  large  numbers  of  stock  died.  While  our 
loss  in  stock  cattle  was  heavy,  it  was  not  so  severe  as  in  surrounding  herds,  which  in 
some  instances  were  almost  annihilated. 

Fifty  yoke  of  work  oxen  were  recently  issued  among  the  Indians  who  had  made  per- 
manent settlements.  More  could  have  been  distributed  to  very  good  advantage;  It 
was  a  small  number  to  distribute  among  so  manjs  and  inclined  to  create  dissatisfac- 
tion when  they  knew  so  many  more  were  given,  with  wagons,  to  their  neighbors. 

The  Indians  are  at  all  times  anxious  and  ready  to  earn  what  they  can  by  freight- 
ing. They  would  be  well  pleased  to  be  kept  constantly  at  this  work.  There  are  five 
applications  at  the  office  for  every  load  of  freight  to  be  hauled.  They  do  this  work 
faithfully  and  well.  If  furnished  with  the  means,  and  there  was  the  freighting  to  be 
done,  the  road  would  show  a  steady  stream  of  Indian  teams.  The  freight  from  all 
sources  (agency  and  traders)  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year  has  been  2,003,000 
pounds,  and  the  earnings  therefrom  $10,050. 

SUPPLIES, 

Both  subsistence  and  annuity,  have  been  ample  and  good.  The  floor  might  have 
been  better ;  it  is  hoped  the  new  supply  will  be.  The  new  contract  price  is  lower, 
but  this  should  not  imply  a  poorer  quality.  Savings  in  supplies  have  been  made, 
whenever  practicable,  with  a  proper  regard  to  economy  and  actual  wants.  All  socli 
are  taken  up  at  intervals  and  i-eported  in  the  regular  schedules,  conforming  with  re- 
ceipts taken  for  the  same.  Were  these  savings  itemized,  an  aggregate  large  amount 
could  be  shown.  So  long  as  returus  are  made  thereof  in  proper  schedules  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  enumerate  the  items  or  value.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  beef  cattle,  value  about  $20,000,  was  transferred  to  Pine  Rid^e  Agency,  from  my 
supply  on  hand,  which  will  necessitate  my  calling  on  the  new  contract  earlier  than  I 
otherwise  would.  The  Indians  have  had  their  wants  amply  provided  for  until  re- 
cently. The  receipt  of  new  contract  supplies  being  later  than  usual,  has  left  me 
without  several  articles  of  constant  demand  and  necessity ;  they  are  now  arriving  in 
time  to  prevent  dissension. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  improvements  completed  during  the  past  year  are  the  enlargement  of 
the  physican's  quarters,  giving  him  convenient  and  comfortable  rooms  for  his  family. 
A  new  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built,  detached  Irom  other  buildings.  This  was 
taken  out  of  the  building  in  which  is  the  carpenter  shopand  agency  stores,  so  giving 
more  security  from  accident  by  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  storage  for  tools, 
implements,  &c.,  in  the  shop  vacated.  A  new  and  commodious  cattle  corral,  with 
scale  and  weigh  house,  has  been  constructed — a  much  needed  improvement,  appreci- 
ated by  all.  The  machinery  of  the  agency  saw-mill  was  sent  east,  overhauled  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  part  renewed.  A  wire  fence  some  30  miles  long,  at  the 
folks  of  Little  and  Big  White  Rivers,  has  been  built,  forming  one  side  of  a  cattle 
range ;  has  proven  very  satisfactory  and  serviceable.  Two  school-houses,  with  t-eachers' 
residences,  have  been  erected  at  outside  camps ;  these  are  convenient  and  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  The  general  appearance  of  the  agency  proper  is  improved  by  needed 
repairs. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  old  dispensary  building,  converted  into  a  school-house  at  the  agency,  was 
ready  for  opening  September,  1,  1883.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  teachers  en- 
gaged declining,  from  different  reasons,  when  notified.  The  opening  was  further  de- 
layed by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Pratt  to  obtain  scholars  for  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  indus- 
trial school.  On  his  departure  with  48  pupils  this  school  was*  pened,  on  November 
5,  188:^,  with  fair  prospects.  The  room  prepared  was  more  than  filled  with  40  scholars, 
and  the  second  room  prepared  to  accommodate  40.  This  was  completed  to  within 
one  hour's  work  on  the  29th  December,  to  be  occupied  on  the  31st,  when,  by  the  over- 
heating of  the  stove-pipe  by  a  young  Indian  mechanic  working  there  at  the  time, 
the  ceiling  boards  caught  fire.  Prompt  means  were  used,  and,  with  little  damage,  the 
fire  supposed  to  be  entirely  extinguished.  Very  early  next  morning  the  building 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames  beyond  control  with  the  means  at  command;  the  build- 
ing was  soon  in  ruins.  It  was  the  oldest  and  least  valuable  building  on  the  agency ; 
was  originally  brought  from  Ponca ;  had  been  converted  into  and  used  for  various 
purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  building  will  soon  replace  this  one  destroyed,  in 
time  to  commence  school  at  the  regular  term,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  Temporary 
quarters  were  prepared  in  the  house  of  the  employes,  with  such  furniture  as  was  on 
hand,  and  the  school  continued  with  fair  success  till  Col.  S.  F.  Tappan,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Indian  industrial  school  (who  had  been  here  for  pupils  for 
about  six  weeks),  was  ready  to  leave  for  his  school,  on  February  15,  when  most  of  the 
scholars  joined  his  company  of  73  boys  and  girls  and  went  with  him.  This  so  far  de- 
pleted our  agency  school  that  few  scholars  were  left.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
number  was  recruited  again  to  a  respectable  attendance.  The  number  attending  the 
agency  school  varied,  as  stated,  from  40  to  an  average  of  20.  The  irregularity  in  at- 
tendance at  agency  day  schools  is  proverbial ;  this  one  has  not  been  an  exception ; 
but  if  left  free  from  outside  influence,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory. 

The  mission  school  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  opened  about  January  1,  by  Rev.  F. 
M.  Crat't,  who  reported  an  aggregate  of  79  scholars ;  his  three  reports  averaging  76, 
daily  attendeuce  averaging  21.  When  this  school  closed,  February  20,  none  of  the 
children  were  allowed  to  attend  the  agency  school.  Certainly  some  corrective  influ- 
ence should  be  used  to  ])revent  a  continuance  of  this  practice ;  otherwise  agency  day 
schools  given  entirely  into  this  control.  There  has  been  one  mission  school  at  Little 
Oak  Creek,  under  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  an  attendance  of  25,  the  teacher 
holding  regular  church  services ;  another  at  Black  Pipe  Creek  lately  commenced  with 
29  scholars.     Both  of  these  promise  to  be  good  sites  for  camp  schools. 

Oak  Creek  Camp  school  was  opened  February  25,  with  an  attendance  of  32,  daily 
average  25,  almost  every  one  of  school  age  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  having  attended 
quite  regularly.  Night  school,  three  nights  per  week,  has  also  been  held  here  for  older 
scholars,  with  an  attendance  of  20,  certainly  showing  some  interest  in  education  in 
this  vicinity.  Another  school-house  and  teacher's  residence  has  been  erected  at  anew 
camp,  which  is  to  be  opened  September  1  next.  The  expressed  desire  of  the  Indians 
at  the  different  camps  to  have  schools  in  their  vicinity,  the  attendance  of  young  and 
old,  as  well  as  the  number  sent  away  to  various  schools  off  the  reservation,  does  credit 
to  these  people,  who,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  own  volition  on  this  subject,  would 
quite  ignore  education;  but  when  the  advantages  to  their  children  are  pressed  upon 
them,  and  persuasion  used,  they  will  comply  and  send. 

There  is  a  decided  reluctance  to  send  away  to  school  for  many  reasons,  sickness  and 
death  not  the  least,  and  the  labor  is  great  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  in- 
variable answer  to  the  request  to  send  away  is,  **  We  have  been  promised  for  a  long 
time  by  the  Great  Father  that  we  should  have  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency.  Why 
do  we  not  have  it  T  Have  such  a  one  built  here  as  «it  other  agencies  and  we  will  send 
our  children.  We  do  not  want  to  send  our  children  from  home."  What  answer  can 
be  made  to  this?  I  cannot  make  any,  knowing  that  such  promise  has  been  made  and 
repeated,  but  not  kept.  The  nearest  to  its  fulfillment  is  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  ma- 
terial three  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  held  for  that  purpose ;  the  holding,  as  I  was  told 
at  the  Indian  Office,  of  $15,000  for  the  building ;  the  repeated  plans  (the  latest  very  elab- 
orate) ;  the  selection  of  a  site  by  a  special  agent  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose  :  the 
advertising  for  bids  for  building,  and  the  daj'^  fixed  for  letting  the  contract — where  the 
matter  has  rested.  Why  are  the  Indians  not  right  in  asking,  "Why  has  not  this  build- 
ing been  built  T"  and  "  Why  has  not  the  oft-repeated  promise  been  fulfilled  T"  I  am 
advised  that  this  is  the  only  agency  in  the  service  not  provided  with  a  boarding-school, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  largest.     Why  f 

Notwithstanding  this  reluctance  to  send  their  children  away,  and  the  difficulty  In 
pemuadiDg  them  to  do  so,  the  record  of  those  sent  to  the  different  schools  is  commend- 
able, especially  as  compared  with  former  years.  During  my  administration  of  affairs  at 
thiB  agency,  there  have  been  sent  off  the  reservation  to  various  schools  as  follows : 
industrial  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  82;  industrial  school,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  120  \  L\iveol\ilTL- 
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Btitnte,  Philadelphia,  11;  Catholic  school,  Yankton,  Dak.,  20;  mission  schools,  36; 
O'Neil,  Nebr. ,  4 ;  making  a  total  of  those  sent  away  of  273.  Add  those  attending  school 
on  the  reservation,  making  a  total  of  450  at  school  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  is  expected  that  authority  will  be  received  to  build  four  new  camp  schools,  for 
which  application  has  been  made,  when  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at 
school  it  is  expected  will  be  largely  increased.  Could  board  and  lodging  be  furnished 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  schools,  many  would  attend  who  are  now  prevented  by  distance^ 
•f  residence.    Many  such  applications  have  been  made. 

HOUSE  BUILDING, 

to  a  commendable  degree,  has  continued.  Many  of  the  poorer  houses  have  been 
rebuilt,  others  improved,  and  new  ones  erected.  There  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  new  houses ;  many  old  ones  are  but  poor  apologies,  while  some- 
new  ones  would  do  credit  to  the  early  settlers  of  our  Western  country.  The  sawing 
and  issue  of  lumber  has  been  an  incentive,  and  made  a  marked  improvement  in  build- 
ing. One  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  has  been  made  at  Government  expense 
and  distributed.  In  addition  to  this  the  Indians  have  cut,  hauled,  and  had  sawed  for 
their  own  use  over  1,000  logs,  largely  more  than  ever  before,  making  over  100,000  feet 
of  lumber,  showing  industry  and  a  desire  for  improvement  and  comfort  in  their  dwell- 
ings. There  have  been  200  houses  improved  and  built  during  the  past  year,  and  at 
present  there  is  a  total  of  650  houses  on  this  reservation.  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
lumber  sawed  at  the  agency  saw-mill  this  year,  including  that  for  Indians  from*  In- 
dian logs,  is  240,000  feet. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  supplying  the  agency  with  water.  I  consider  the- 
present  mode  as  not  only  expensive,  but  very  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  recent  burning  of  the  school  building,  but  for  the  stillness  of  the  wind  materi- 
ally greater  loss  would  have  been  sustained  than  would  cover  the  expense  of  perma- 
nent water  works  and  give  ample  protection  to  all  buildings  and  property.  The 
building  adjacent  to  the  school-house  destroyed  was  in  great  danger,  exciting  luy 
anxietjt,  without  means  to  protect  it  or  all  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity,  which,  with 
the  high  winds  prevalent  here,  might  and  probably  would  endanger  all  buildings  on 
the  agency;  as  it  was,  the  situation  was  critical.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  impress- 
upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  better  protection  and  security. 

DEATH  OF  WHITE  THUNDER, 

The  quietude  and  monotony  of  affairs  at  the  agency  were  broken  on  the  evening  of 
May  29  by  the  killing  of  chief  Whit-e  Thunder  by  Spotted  Tail  (son  of  the  late  chief 
Spotted  Tail)  and  an  Indian  named  Thunder  Hawk.  This  wa-s  the  culmination  of 
an  old  feud  or  jealousy  between  White  Thunder  and  Spotted  Tail.  Both  parties  had 
been  in  my  office  during  the  forenoon  of  the  <  I  ay  of  the  killing.  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  either.  My  information,  obtained  princi- 
pally from  Spotted  Tail  after  the  fracas,  is  that  White  Thunder,  feeling  aggrieved, 
went  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp  and  took  therefrom  seven  horses  and  other  property. 
,  Spott.ed  Tail  going  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  his  horses  dead  on  the  road,  he, 
'  with  two  others.  Thunder  Hawk  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  which  White  Thunder  received 
two  rifle  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail,  in  the  leg,  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk,  in 
the  breast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Pumpkin  was  thought  to  be  mortally 
wounded.  He  has  progressed  till  the  present  time,  with  prospects  of  final  recovery. 
The  father  of  White  Thunder  was  less  seriously  wounded,  but,  on  account  of  extreme 
age,  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  aff'ray.  The  next  morning  Spotted 
Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me  for  examina- 
tion. The  above  is  in  substance  the  result  of  my  investigation.  To  guard  against 
further  hostilities  and  bloodshed  I  deemed  it  prudent  and  proper  that  these  two 
should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  and  the  antagonism  of  the  friends 
or  band  of  White  Thunder  (who  had  not  yet  reported  at  the  agency).  I  sent  them  to 
Fort  Niobrara,  with  a  request  to  the  commanding  officer  that  they  might  be  detained 
in  safe-keeping,  subject  to  instructions  from  the  Department.  They  have  been  kept 
prisoners  at  the  fort  since  that  time,  and  are  still  there,  on  instructions  received  through 
the  Indian  Office  from  the  War  Department  **  to  be  detained  till  further  notice." 

Since  the  time  of  the  killinjr  of  White  Thuuder  the  bands  of  these  autagonistic  chiefs 
have  met  and  in  their  way  settled  the  differences  between  them,  come  to  amicable  terms, 
and;  as  they  report  to  me,  made  peace.     True,  no  more  hostile  feeling  has^eeu  made 
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manifest,  and  these  men  might  return  without  causing  further  hostilities;  hut  if  there 
is  no  law  to  punish  or  detain  offenders  of  such  character  in  durance,  they  should  not 
be  returned  to  the  place  of  their  crimes,  where  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dere<l  reside,  and  who  stand  ready,  whenever  afflicted  with  **  bad  hearts"  or  "  raoum- 
inBy"  to  avenge  the  offense,  endangering  the  lives  of  many  and  good  government  or 
all. 

I  look  upon  this  trouble  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  return  to  this  agency  of  Crow  Dog 
(the  murderer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  18SI),  imprisoned,  tried,  convicted,  and 
condemned  for  his  crime.  Afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  "that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Indian  offenders  against  Indians,'^  he 
was  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than  the  highest  chief  or 
the  nation.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  been  the  cause  of  jealousy 
and  heart-burnings.  It  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though  trouble  would  re- 
sult from  this  cause.  White  Thunder  had  become  one  of  the  progressive  men  among: 
the  Indians,  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the- 
agency,  to  form  a  new  camp  where  good  farms  could  be  made,  and,  by  his  example,. 
Induced  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  his  people,  as  also  to  the^ 
whites,  to  whom  he  was  a  good  friend.  His  influence  was  on  the  side  of  good  gov- 
ernment, law,  and  order. 

COUKT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  reasons  given  in  my  last  report  for  not  nominating  judges  for  a  court  of  Indian 
offenses  exist  now  as  then.  Suitable  persons  to  fuliill  such  duties  as  are  called  for  in 
the  requirements  would  be  dif&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  among  these  Indians^ 

TELEGRAPH. . 

The  circumstances,  and  the  possibility  of  the  repetition,  with  the  excitement  in-> 
separable  from  such  cases  as  the  death  of  White  Thunder,  impress  the  importance 
of  telegraphic  communication.  The  hope  entertained  a  year  ago,  from  codveisation. 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  that  authority  would  be  received  for  the  con.- 
struction  of  a  line  of  telegraph  connecting  the  agency  with  Fort  Niobrara  and  Valen- 
tine, Nebr.  (terminus  of  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad),  there  with  the  Western  Union 
line,  so  with  Washington  and  ail  other  points,  has  so  far  not  been  realized.  The> 
importance  of  such  a  line  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  in  my  opinion  it  should  be 
built. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  number  of  this  force,  reduced  a  year  ago  by  office  orders  to  25,  has  now,  by^ 
same  authority  and  my  request,  been  increased  to  40  (  within  10  of  the  original  num- 
ber at  this  agency).  This  will  add  much  to  their  authority  and  efficiency ;  they  have 
retained  their  reputation  for  attention  to  duty. 

The  guard-house  built  a  year  ago  has  served  a  good  purpose  for  our  people.    It  has 
been  the  preventive  more  than  the  cure,  without  being  put  to  practical  use.     For- 
outsiders  it  has  served  an  excellent  refuge  for  those  coming  laden  internally  or  ex- 
ternally with  whisky ;  on  one  or  two  such  occasions  it  has  made  its  existence  known 
and  felt.  • 

MEDICINE. 

« 

Dr.  F.  Grinnell,  the  agency  physician,  has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  brought 
with  him  somewhat  over  a  year  ago.    He  is  ever  ready  to  the  call  of  the  needy,  able> 
and  efficient  at  all  times.     Dr.  Grinnell  reports  to  me  that  he  has  treated  2,143' 
mtiente'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  medical  and  surgical,  with  21  deaths. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  cases,  one  struck  with  lightning.    He 
reporta: 

A  jtnukg  woman  while  sittiiiff  in  her  lodge,  the  holt  taking  effect  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  barning 
the  bair  for  a  space  of  two  inches.    The  track  of  the  bolt,  extending  down  the  left  side  as  far  as  the 
knee,  was  marked  by  severe  contusion,  the  scars  now  remaining  resembling  those  of  deep  bums.    The 
woman  waa  prostrated  by  the  stroke  and  considered  dead  by  her  friends,  but  soon  exhibited  signs  of" 
life ;  for  some  weeks  she  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  but  is  now  convalescent. 

A  hospital  is  very  much  needed.  The  old,  infirm,  and  many  with  cbnmic  diseasf's  would  be  especially 
boieftted  by  tuch  provision.  A  man  with  gunshot  wound,  producing  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
femar.  It  now  lying  in  a  "tepee,"  with  the  hot  son  pouring  in,  making  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
io  remain  the  tnort  time  needed  to  examine  the  wo  md.  Ko  nnrse  is  provided,  and  uie  man  is  at  the. 
mercy  of  the  few  Indians,  who  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  wash  the  wound  or  wait  upon  the  patient. 
It  moat  be  OTident  that  tuch  treatment  of  cases  cannot  result  satisfactorily. 

ikt  Fort  Kiobrara,  85  mUet  distant,  there  are  provided  for  a  mere  handful  of  aoldlera  %  Yiok^WaSl 
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nurse,  hospital  steward,  and  two  physicians,  while  here,  with  nearly  8,000  Indians,  the  Government 
provides  one  physician,  who  is  expected  to  be  his  own  janitor,  nnrse,  steward,  attend  his  dispensary, 
and  visit  the  sick  in  camp.  It  is  clear,  with  a  sufficient  medical  service  to  supply  all  demands,  the 
Indians  would  much  more  readily  forsake  their  old  notions  of  medicine  and  adopt  tnose  used  in  civilized 
life.    Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  they  could  see  their  sick  properly  cared  for  in  a  hospital. 

I  fully  concur  in  Dr.  GrinnelPs  recommeudatiou  for  a  hospital,  and  consider  it  would 
1)6  one  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  bringing  the  Indians  under  the  management 
and. treatment  of  the  agency  physician,  and  in  cases  of  epidemic  diseases  (liable  at 
uny  time)  indispensable. 

MISSIONARY  AND   CHURCH  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  has  continued  to  progress  favorably,  under  the 
able  and  untiring  eiforts  of  the  Rev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
who  has  labored  long  aud  acceptably  with  these  Indians,  whose  patient  efforts  in  their 
behalf  are  shown  by  constant  appeals  from  all,  whether  professedly  identified  with  his 
church  or  not.  In  addition  to  his  church  and  Sunday-school  work  at  the  agency  he 
has  mission  stations  at  Oak  Creek  and  Little  Oak  Creek,  where  lay-readers  are  located, 
who  have  regular  services,  with  Sunday  schools.  Church  buildings  at  one  or  both  of 
these  stations  are  contemplated. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  a  mission  at  this  agency  somewhat  over  a 
year  ago,  under  charge  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  who  was  subsequently  joined  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Bushman.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  energetic  in  their  labors,  and 
erected  a  building  to  serve  as  school-room  or  chapel  until  such  time  as  the  extended 
plan  of  their  building  is  carried  out.  It  was  my  painful  duty  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment some  of  the  teachings  and  sayings  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craft,  wherein 
he  held  himself  and  his  church  above  all  civil  law  or  the  authority,  wishes,  or  in- 
etructions  of  the  President,  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  consti- 
tuted authority.  Such  pernicious  doctrine  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  these  people 
could  not  but  be  subversive  of  all  law  and  order,  setting  at  defiance  and  ignoring  the 
authority  of  the  agent.  Reports  of  other  acts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  had  previously  been 
made  to  the  Department  by  parties  in  official  position  visiting  the  agency,  stating 
wherein  he  had  used  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  prevent  them  sending  children 
to  the  Indian  industrial  schools.  Upon  these  reports  the  order  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  received,  through  the  Office  of  Indian  Afiairs,  that  he  (Rev. 
Craf  )  should  be  expelled  from  the  reservation  and  India  i  country,  which  was  exe- 
cuted, and  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  ordered  away,  leaving  February  20  last.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  successor,  should  one  be  sent,  will  entertain  different  views  of  civil  law,  bfe  pos- 
sessed of  that  Christian  virtue  **  charity,"  entertain  and  teach  more  catholic  views 
on  all  subjects,  religion  included.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties  of 
ray  experience  at  this  agency,  preferring  to  see  and  aid  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity  and  advancement,  and  not  even  in  appearance  impede  any  effort  from 
minister,  priest,  or  layman,  whose  special  duty  this  is  or  should  be. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  all  efforts  fall  short  of  what  is  hoped  for  or  perhaps  expe;5ted,  there  is  a  little 
satisfaction  in  realizing  some  advancement  is  made  and  is  apparent.  People  are 
judged,  and  should  be,  from  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  and  the  means  used 
for  their  advaucemeut,  and  not  from  their  actual  condition  alone.  The  Indians  of 
this  agency  should  not  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  tfie  means  used  for  their  im- 
provement, compared  with  those  of  other  localities  during  the  past,  in  the  way  of 
schools,  instruction  in  agriculture,  &c.  (all  of  which  is  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  but 
which  they  have  not  had),  they  will  compare  in  advancement  with  others  more 
favored. 

The  aboriginal  festival  of  the  sun  dance  was  not  held  here  this  year.  By  a  strenu- 
ous adherence  to  my  decision  of  last  year  (when  I  told  the  Indians  the  one  then  held 
must  be  the  last),  it  was  reluctantly  yielded.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  again  be  re- 
vived.    Other  objectionable  customs  will  take  time  and  patience  to  overcome. 

Without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  willing,  capabbi,  and  honest  emploj'^s  an  Indian 
agent  would  have  a  most  unenviable  position.  To  those  connected  with  this  agency 
my  acknowledgments  are  ilue  aud  are  hereby  tendered. 

For  the  courtesies  and  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, 1  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obcdi'^nt  servant, 

JAMES  G.  WRIGHT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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SissETOK  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  20,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1884. 

This  reservation  is  a  triangle  of  land,  lying  upon  the  eastern  border  of  Dakota  be- 
tween parallels  45^  and  46^  north  latitude,  having  Lake  Traverse  as  a  part  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  its  southern  point  touching  Lake  Ka^npeska.  It  contains 
918,780  acres.  The  Coteaux  de  Prairie,  a  line  range  of  hills,  run  from  the  northwest 
€omer  southeasterly  through  the  reservation.  The  eastern  slope  of  these  hills  is  eashed 
with  not  less  than  fifty  ravines,  each  having  a  stream  of  spring  water  in  it.  The  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak,  cotton  wood,  linden,  boz- 
«lder,  and  ash  trees.  The  prairie  east  of  the  Coteaux  is  a  body  of  very  excellent  farm- 
ing land,  as  is  also  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sioux  River  near  the  south  end.  The 
lakes  upon  the  reservation  and  bordering  it  abound  in  excellent  food  fishes. 

The  tribes  residing  at  this  agency  are  parts  of  the  Sissetou  and  Wahpeton  bands 
of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux.  They  are  very  nearly  civilized.  They  all  wear  clothing 
like  the  white  people  and  have  abandoned  almost  all  the  customs  of  savage  life.  They 
are  entirely  self-supporting;  most  of  them  make  their  living  from  their  farms.  Some 
that  live  around  the  lakes  subsist  principally  on  fish,  and  do  very  little  farming. 
One  excellent  mark  of  progress  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
men.  There  are  a  few  who  persist  in  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  wilder  state,  but 
the  number  is  decreasing.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  the  opposite  of  in- 
dustrious, and  perform  the  minimum  of  labor  that  will  secure  a  livijig ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, they  may  not  differ  materially  from  white  men,  except  perhaps  in  degree. 

The  births  (63)  outnumber  the  deaths  (42)  for  the  year,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
2>eople  has  been  good. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Their  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty  in  1876.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  were  really  incapable  of  making  a  proper  selection  of  lands  for  farming  purposes. 
They  sought  fuel,  water,  and  shelter,  and  hence  huddled  into  the  ravines  along  the 
Coteaux  or  in  the  fringes  of  timber  around  the  lakes.  A  large  number  of  these  allot- 
ments do  not  contain  arable  lands  enough  to  enable  the  allottee  to  cultivate  the 
fifty  acres  required  before  he  can  receive  a  patent.  Hence  the  agents  have  been 
trying  to  induce  them  to  change  their  locations  and,  retaining  40  acres  of  timber,  take 
ISS)  acres  of  the  rich  prairie  for  cultivation.  This  movement  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  quite  a  number  have  pushed  out  from  the  hills.  Several  of  these  have 
Already  received  patents  and  at  least  twenty  more  have  complied  with  the  condition 
and  are  awaiting  surveys  to  put  their  applications  in  form  to  forward.  The  stakes 
marking  the  subdivisions  have  been  burned  away  by  prairie  fires,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  settled  parts  should  be  restaked  in  order  to  enable  me  to  define  those  new  loca- 
tions and  properly  verify  the  applications  for  allotments  and  patents.  There  have  been 
six  patents  issued  to  members  of  this  tribe  during  the  fiscal  year. 

LAND  AND  CROPS. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  broken  upon  the  reservation  at  5,600.  Of  this 
Amount  350  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  The  aggregate  amount  under  cultiva- 
tion this  year  will  not  exceed  4,500  acres.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
ffood  and  are  all  now  in  stack.  Threshing  has  begun.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised 
u  less  proportionately  than  the  oats,  because  it  has  been  customary  to  issue  seed 
wheat  to  many  of  the  Indians  each  spring.  Finding  that  a  promise  had  been  given 
not  to  ask  for  it  this  year,  I  did  not  ask  for  nor  issue  any  seed  wheat.  I  assisted  them 
in  some  other  ways  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  it  with,  but  many  were  content  to  sow 
oats  instead  because  the  seed  cost  less.  AH  of  the  more  thrifty  farmers  will  save 
their  seed  this  year. 

FARM  MACHINERY. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  farmers  to  imitate  one  of  the  failings  of 
the  white  farmers  around  them,  viz,  to  buy  expensive  farm  machinery  on  credit  far 
beyond  their  needs.  The  result  is  bad,  of  course.  The  rates  of  interest  are  ruinous, 
and  their  crops  go  largely  to  pay  machine  notes. 

EDUCATION, 

The  preparations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  are  commensurate 
with  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  with  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
employ^  in  that  department,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  permit 
theb  children  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  open  to  them,  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion ihonld  be  reached.    During  the  fiscal  year  the  Manual  Ija\>otBottcd\u%%^<(M\ 
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building  has  been  doubled  in  size,  adding  a  fine  school-room,  a  commodious  dining 
hall,  rooms  for  the  girls,  play  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and  a  hospital  ward.  The  new 
part  is  heated  by  steam,  which  in  economy  of  fuel,  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  re- 
duced danger  from  fire,  is  a  ^e&t  improvement  over  the  wood-burning  furnace  and 
stoves  used  in  the  old  part.  The  old  part,  which  was  very  much  out  of  repair,  has 
been  refitted,  the  broken  walls  patched  and  papered,  the  floors  repaired,  and  the 
wood-work  inside  and  out  painted,  so  that  the  whole  building  is  now  clean  and  new. 
The  laundry  and  bakery  building  is  inclosed,  and  with  the  completion  of  this,  the 
building  of  a  suitable  wood-shed  and  other  out-buildings,  authorized  by  your  office^ 
the  establishment  will  be  well  equipped.  Authority  was  granted  in  October  last  for 
putting  down  an  artesian  well  to  supply  the  school  with  water.  Water  was  found 
late  in  December  at  a  depth  of  135  feet,  and  later  a  pump  was  put  in,  but  the  history 
of  the  well  has  been  a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  it  is  not  yet  in  working  order.  The 
cost  of  the  above  improvements  has  been  as  follows : 

New  part  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  building '. . .  f8, 074  90 

Repairs  on  old  part  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  building « 593  1^ 

Laundry  and  bakery  to  date 428  97 

Artesian  well  and  pump 312  61 

Steam-heating  apparatus 1,936  00 

The  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  began  its  session  on  the  25th  of  October,  1883^ 
and  closed  June  27,  1884.  There  were  103  difierent  scholars  attending  the  school. 
The  average  for  the  whole  session  was  68^  pupils.  The  new  part  of  the  building  waa 
not  occupied  until  the  middle  of  December.  The  cramped  quarters  up  t<o  that  time', 
and  some  defects  in  administration,  which  were  subsequently  remedied,  detracted 
somewhat  from  the  success  of  the  school  in  the  first  four  months^  but  lat-er  the  schol- 
ars improved  rapidly  and  the  results  of  the  year  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  trades  of  harness  and  shoe  making  and  tailoring  were  carried  on,  and  seventeeo 
boys  were  taught.  In  the  harness  and  bhoe  shop,  owing  to  an  omission  in  the  annual 
estimate,  quite  a  delay  occurred  on  account  of  a  lack  of  materials.  These  were  sub- 
sequently furnished,  and  the  boys  showed  fair  progress  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
girls  were  duly  instructed  in  making  and  repairing  their  own  clothing,  and  were 
regularly  detailed  for  service  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry.  Prizes  were 
ofiered  for  the  best  kept  rooms,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  progress  in  personal 
cleanliness  and  the  tidy  appearance  of  their  rooms  was  gratifying. 

The  other  schools  on  the  reservation  are  the  Goodwill  Mission  boarding  school  and 
the  Ascension  Girls'  Boarding  School.  The  Goodwill  Mission  school  had  forty-five 
boarders  and  four  day  scholars  in  attendance,  and  an  average  of  forty  boarding  and 
three  day  scholars  during  the  year.  This  school  is  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  under  a  contract  with  your  office.  It  has  been  supplied  with 
a  new  building  for  a  boarding  house  and  girls'  dormitory,  a  large  addition  to  the  boys^ 
dormitory,  and  a  recitation  room  to  the  school-house.  The  scnool  is  well  equipped, 
and  does  good  work  in  the  educational  department.  During  the  past  year  the  man- 
ual labor  Tor  boys  was  confined  priucipally  to  working  in  the  garden,  cutting  wood, 
and  carrying  water.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  more  extended  farming  opera- 
tions could  be  added  to  the  labor  department. 

The  Ascension  Girls'  boarding  school  is  held  in  the  house  of  Rev.  John  B.  Renville^ 
a  native  pastor,  about  6  miles  south  of  the  agency.  The  space  is  limited,  only  ac- 
commodating fourteen  scholars,  but  the  care  oi  the  scholars  and  their  development  in 
all  branchf's  of  education,  manual,  mental,  and  moral,  is  such  as  to  fully  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  13f  pupils.  A  small 
outlay  to  assist  this  worthy  man  and  his  very  capable  wife  in  enlarging  their  house- 
would  enable  them  to  teach  a  larger  number  of  scholars  with  but  slight  additional 
expense  to  the  Government. 

BROWN  EARTH  DAY  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  a  day  school  has  been  supported  at  the  colony  of  homesteaders  in 
Grant  County,  Dakota,  known  as  Brown  Earth.  The  result  was  an  entire  failure  to 
secure  any  attendance  worthy  the  name  of  school.  I  Lave  recently  visited  the  colony 
and  urged  upon  them  the  propriety  of  sending  their  children  to  the  boarding  schools 
upon  the  reservation. 

SCHOLARS  FROM  CARLISLE. 

Six  scholars  returned  from  Carlisle  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  three  boys  and 
three  girls.     One  of  the  boys,  Moses  Livingstone,  has  since  died. 

CHURCHES. 

There  are  seven  church  organizations  within  the  reservation  and  one  at  Brown 
JEarth  eettlement.    Six  Presbyterian  churches  served  by  native  pastoiB|  numbering: 
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366  communicants.  An  increase  of  1  chnrcli  and  32  communicants  dnriQg  the  year. 
One  Protestant  Episcopal  church  served  by  Rev.  Edward  Ashley,  missionary,  with 
catechists holding  service  at  two  out-stations.  This  church  n  umbers  38  communicants ; 
nnmber  of  baptisms  during  year,  36.  A  young  man's  guild  has  been  organized  this 
year. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  approved  the  constitution  and  laws  enacted  by  this  peo- 
ple as  permitted  by  article  10  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  them  May  2,  1867,  copies 
of  which  were  duly  furnished  to  your  office.  The  code  is  simple  and  fragmentary, 
bnt  experience  will  doubtless  suggest  improvement^  to  their  minds.  The  organiza- 
tion provides  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  constable  for  each  district,  a  central  court  of 
five  judges,  a  chief,  assistant  chief,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  attorney.  The  law- 
making power  is  vested  in  two  bodies — the  council,  composed  of  the  recognized  head 
men  of  the  tribe,  whose  office  expires  and  becomes  elective  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  the  house  of  representatives,,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  district,  one 
of  which  is  elected  annually  to  serve  two  years.  All  law**  require  the  approval  of 
the  chief  and  the  agent  before  they  can  become  operative. 

The  legislative  bodies  convened  in  February  last,  and  added  several  statutes  to  their 
code.  These  laws  for  the  most  part  had  reference  to  the  support  and  duties  of  their 
newly  elected  officers,  and  some  municipal  regulations.  Some  which  touched  upon 
white  men  and  their  property  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  agent.  The  oper- 
ation of  these  laws  has  been  in  the  main  beneficial.  Several  arrests  have  been  made 
and  punishments  inflicted  for  drunkenness  and  bringing  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
the  reservation.  A  license  from  the  legal  authorities  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  mar- 
riag^",  and  divorce  is  legally  defined  and  granted  only  for  adultery,  desertion,  and 
cruelty.  The  action  of  the  court  in  some  of  these  cases  has  been  praiseworthy  and 
the  eftect  upon  the  people  good. 

A  district  constable  assisted  by  a  sqnad  of  three  men  captured  and  delivered  to  me, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  William  Bailey,  one  of  the  most  desperate  horse-thieves  infest- 
ing this  part  of  the  country,  with  two  stolen  horses  in  his  possession.  The  Indian 
police  retained  him  in  cnstody,  although  his  friends  and  accomplices  were  watchful  . 
to  procure  his  escape,  until  I  turned  him  over  to  the  sheriff  of  Ransom  County,  Da- 
kota Territory,  who  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  The  Indian  police  accompanied 
the  sheriff  some  30  miles  on  his  return  with  the  prisoner  and  he  made  no  effort  to  es- 
cape while  they  were  present.  He  subsequently  disarmed  the  sheriff  and  escaped 
with  one  of  the  stolen  horses  to  the  British  Possessions.  I  mention  this  case  in  this 
connection  as  showing  the  value  of  organization  and  anthority.  These  horse- thieves 
have  made  this  reservation  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  many  years,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  afraid  to  meddle  with  them. 

TRADER. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1884,  John  W.  Hines  was  licensed  as  trader  for  this 
agency.  This  being  the  first  trader  which  the  people  have  had*  in  many  years,  and 
some  prejudices  existing  among  them  on  the  subject,  certain  persons  endeavored  to 
raise  an  excitement,  and  if  possible  frighten  all  parties  into  their  measures.  A  firm 
and  quiet  course  at  the  agency  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest,  aud  the  store  is  patronized 
freely  by  all  parties. 

SIOUX  COMMISSIONERS. 

On  the  26th,  27tb,  and  28th  days  of  May  last  tire  Sioux  Commissioners,  Hon.  Newton 
Edmunds,  Hon.  P.  C.  Shannon,  and  Hon.  James  H.  Teller,  met  the  Indians  in  council, 
and  presented  to  them  some  proposals  for  purchasing  a  part  of  this  reservation.  The 
people,  after  considering  the  propositions,  decided  unanimously,  not  to  sell  any  part  ot 
their  land  at  present.  The  reasons  for  their  action,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
them  since  that  time,  are :  First,  and  mainly,  because  they  had  a  short  time  before  this 
been  informed  that  their  petition  to  Congress  for  payment  of  certain  services  as  scouts 
and  for  relief  from  the  confiscation  act  had  not  been  successful.  They  say  that  until 
the  United  States  pays  what  it  owes  them,  they  do  not  wish  to  make  the  debt  larger. 
Second,  because  in  the  plan  of  reducing  the  reservation  presented  to  them  fully  two- 
thirds  of 'their  people  would  be  left  out  among  the  whites. 

TREE  PLANTING. 

The  annual  arbor  day  appointed  by  the  governor  of  this  Territory  was  observed  by 
plaoting  about  two  hundred  trees  at  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  and  the  agency. 

BROWN  EARTH  HOMESTEADERS. 

Upon  A  recent  visit  to  the  Brown  Earth  settlement  I  found  thirty  families  of  ^\%- 
■etOD  and  Wahpeton  people  living  upon  their  homestead  cVaiuia.    T\i«%«  <^«^\&s^  ^^t^ 
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verj  badly  chosen  at  first  and  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Few  of  them 
have  more  than  five  acres  of  land  broken,  and  many  of  them  have  not  that  much  under 
cultivation.  They  exist  by  fishing,  hunting,  trapping,  and  selling  the  wood  off  of 
their  claims  to  white  settlers.  They  are  falling  behind  the  Indians  of  the  reservation 
in  many  respects,  and  I  fear  are  not  free  from  tne  vice  of  intemperance. 

LOCATION  OP  AGENCY. 

Th^  experience  of  a  year  has  served  to  confirm  my  earlier  impression  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  agency  is  unfortunate  in  being  so  far  from  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
School.  The  education  of  this  people  seems  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
Department  and  its  representatives,  and  tht*  care  and  interest  of  the  agent  ought  to 
be  increasingly  directed  to  this  important  part  of  the  service.  The  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  shops  should  be  filled  with  school  apprentices.  These  trades  are  even  mora 
important  than  those  already  introduced  into  the  school.  But  the  shops  are  so  far 
away  as  to  make  it  impracticable  at  present  to  have  the  scholars  work  there.  If  the 
school  were  so  located  that  the  agent  could  readily  visit  it  in  his  daily  rounds  his 
presence  would  be  of  service,  if  he  is  at  all  a  proper  man  for  his  office. 

If  the  change  of  location  were  approved  and  made  gradually,  it  would  be  accom- 
plished in  a  tew  years  without  great  eitpeose  and  with  small  loss.  The  warehouse, 
two  dwelling-houses,  and  one  smith  shop  are  all  the  agency  buildings  that  have  any 
money  value  worth  considering.  Several  of  the  remaining  houses  are  old  log  cabins^ 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitations  in  this  severe  climate. 

INDIAN  DWELLINGS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  issued  40,000  feet  of  boards,  10,000  feet  of  flooring, 
6,000  feet  of  siding,  3,000  feet  of  scantling,  85,000  shingles,  27  doors,  and  65  windows, 
for  the  repair  and  completion  of  77  Indian  houses  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,700.  An  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  this  people  is  one  of  their  greatest  physical  needs. 
They  are  mainly  housed  in  small  log  cabins  with  earth  roofs.  During'the  dry  cold 
winters  these  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  come  they  are 
very  little  protection.  The  water  runs  down  into  the  houses  in  muddy  streams,  de- 
filing all  their  clothing  and  bedding,  and  rendering  the  cabins  damp  and  unhealthy. 
This  state  of  things  drives  the  people  to  their  lodges  and  this  seems  to  recall  all  their, 
old  roving  habit>s.  The  issue  of  lumber  should  be  continued  until  every  family  has  a 
good  roof  over  their  head. 

SHEEP. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  1,470  sheep  were  received  for  issue  to  this  tribe.  They 
are  in  process  of  issue  now. 

•  WISHKY  SELLERS. 

Three  cases  have  been  prosecuted  against  whisky  sellers  during  the  year.  One 
man  was  fined  $300  and  his  place  entirely  broken  up.  The  other  cases  failed  of  con- 
viction. With  small  towns  and  numerous  saloons  now  surrounding  the  reservation 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  control  the  evil  entirely,  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port a  decided  temperance  sentiment  among  our  best  people  and  a  nearly  unanimous 
feeling  among  our  white  neighbors  that  liquor  selling  to  the  Indians  must  not  be 
tolerated.  I  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ^*  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  "  of  sobriety  among  these  peop^ 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kindnesPaud  courtesy  shown  to  me  from  your  office, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1884. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  1884,  covering  the  twelve 
months  from  August  1,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  Indians  and  of 
much  satisfaction  to  myself  for  the  good-will  manifested  by  those  under  my  charge. 
The  general  contentment  and  steady  improvement  of  the  Indians  has  been  very  grat- 
ifying, and  althongh  my  duties  as  agent  have  been  very  arduous  and  salary  inad- 
equate, which  fact  our  national  legislators  fail  to  recognize,  yet  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  afiairs  at  the  agency  have  a  soothing  influence,  which  recompense  only  a 
JaboTBT  in  the  field  among  the  Indians  can  fully  appreciate. 
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The  Indiana  of  this  Bgenoy,  comptisiug  1,170  families,  nnmber  4,721  persons,  aod  are 
composed  of  the  Upper  ami  Lower  Yanktooais,  Hunkpapa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of 
Sionx,  and,  aa  required  by  section  9  of  tha  act  approved  Jnly  4,  18H4,  making  appro- 
pTiations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  yenr  anding  Jane  30, 1885,  the  classifica- 
tion hereinafter  given  of  the  respective  bauds,  taken  from  the  census  rolls,  carefully 
revised  np  to  and  including  ihe  Slst  ultimo,  is  an  accurate  census  of  the  Indians  at- 
tached to  this  agency;  and,  as  also  required  b;  same  section,  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation  and  attendance  at  each,  together  -with  the  names  of  teachers  employed 
And  aalariea  paid,  is  given  under  the  nead  of  "schools  and  edocational,"  whicli 
data  IB  also  contained  in  the  statistical  reports  herewith.  The  intermarrying 
and  frequent  changes  from  one  band  to  another  make  it  difficult  to  determine  their 
tine  status  in  this  respect,  bnt  the  present  classification  is  from  the  enrollment  made 
July  31,  1684,  and  Is  as  follows : 
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anfflcient  moisture,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  wheat,  together  with  com  of  early  flint 
varieties  and  vegetables  of  an  excellent  qnality,  can  be  successfnlly  grown.  This 
section  of  country,  however,  is  subject  to  drongbt,  with  occasional  hot,  dry  minds, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  simooms  of  Arabia,  which  are  here  usually  of  three 
days'  duration,  and  which  parch  everything  in  their  course,  and  when  comiug  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  crops  are  matured,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  destroy  all 
cereal  and  root  crops.  The  present  summer,  however,  has  beet)  free  from  suoh 
blighting  winds  or  drought  and  the  seasou  has  been  all  that  ooulil  be  desired ;  tbece 
has  been  an  abundance  of  rain  throughout  the  summer,  and  crops  that  have  been 
property  cared  for  promise  bountifully. 

Every  family  of  the  agency  is  engaged  in  cnltivating  indlvidnal  fields  or  garden 
IUt«hes,  and  nothing  is  held  in  common  by  thorn,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  have  them  per- 
sist in  properly  caring  for  their  fields  throughout  the  growing  season.  They  usually 
start  in  very  well,  but  it  exhausts  our  persnasive  powers  to  have  them  continne  to 

tive  the  growing  crops  the  care  and  attention  reqniaite,  and  with  all  that  conid  be 
one  in  this  direction  a  number  of  fields  have  been  neglected  by  the  owners.  Tbia 
careless  indifference,  so  pecnliar  to  the  Indian,  ia  perpetuated  by  the  "  free-ration 
system,"  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  all  able-bodied  Indians  to  render 
an  equivalent  in  labor  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  issued  to  them. 

The  patches  and  fields,  ranging  in  extent  from  half  an  acre  to  20  acres  each,  will 
•ggregate  1,900  acres  planted  by  Indians,  which,  with  about  100  acres  at  the  board- 
ing-schools and  agency  farm,  will  approximate  2,000  aerea  cultivated  and  in  crop  thia 
year,  proportioned  abont  as  follows:  Com,  1,400  acres;  oats,  200  acres;  wheat,  40 
acres;  potatoes,  100  acres;  rotabaeas,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  and  other  vegetables, 
S60  acres;  which  is  an  increaseof  abont  25  percent,  overiast  year's  cultivation.  Hav. 
infC  not  yet  completed  onr  harvesting,  approximate  figures  of  the  amount  of  products 
raised  can  therefore  only  be  given ;  but  an  excelleot  yield  is  promised,  and  I  beiiev« 
the  following  to  be  a  moderate  and  fair  eelimate :  Wheat,  550  buabels ;  com,  10,800 
bashels;  oats,  7,500 bushels;  potatoes,  10,750  bushels;  tnrnips,5,150 bushels;  onions, 
66Sbnshels;  beans,  51fi  bushels;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
■qnash,  Ac. :   and  the  bay  cat  will  approximate  2,6w  tons. 

The  late  bostiles  or  followers  of  "  Sitting  Bull "  have  been  quite  industrious,  and 
have  performed  tbelr  proportionate  share  of  all  work  done  at  this  agency  ducin|^tb« 
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CIVILIZATION. 

Indians  are  proverbially  slow  to  abandon  their  time-honored  customs  and  supersti- 
tions or  to  adopt  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  They  are,  however,  making  steady  progress,  which  I  believe 
will  be  lasting,  as  every  step  is  being  made  a  permanent  gain.  Three  years  aso  the 
''tom-tom  "  (drum)  was  in  constant  use,  and  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  buffalo  dance, 
kiss  dance,  and  grass  dance,  together  with  a  number  of  feast  and  spirit  dances,  were 
practiced  in  all  their  barbaric  grandeur ;  but  all  these  are  now  *^  things  of  the  past," 
the  grass  dance  alone  excepted,  which  dance  is  their  simplest  amusement  and  the  least 
objectionable  of  any,  and  this  is  only  tolerated  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  in  fact  all  of  them 
would  if  they  could  afford  it ;  but  a  blanket  and  "  breech-cloth  "  is  less  expensive  and 
more  easily  obtained.  During  the  present  summer  over  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
young  men  came  into  the  agency  and  had  their  hair  cut,  which,  from  an  Indian 
standpoint,  is  quite  a  step  towards  civilization  when  they  part  with  their  long  hair 
braids. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  really  anxious  to  better  their 
condition.  They  are  not  lazy,  and  only  need  proper  assistance  to  advance  more  rap- 
idly. In  this  connectiop  I  will  quote  from  office  circular  No.  127,  dated  May  15, 1884, 
wherein  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  that — 

**  The  boy  that  has  seen  his  father  plow,  mow,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  field  will  do  it  withont 
special  instruction.  Kot  so  with  an  Indian :  he  must  be  taught  to  hold  the  plow,  how  to  prepare  and 
keep  in  order  his  scythe,  when  to  put  in  and  when  to  harvest  his  crop,  and  a  thousand  things  acquired 
by  farmers'  sons  by  observation  must  be  taught  specially  to  an  Indian  youth." 

This  applies  directly  to  every  Indian  commencing  an  agricultural  life,  and  to  expect 
him  to  succeed  without  such  instructions  is  absurd,  and  with  the  inadequate  help  at 
the  disposal  of  an  agent,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  practical  and  skilled  in- 
structors, is  it  any  wonder  that  the  work  of  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  In- 
dians is  being  prolonged  T  In  an  interview  with  the  honorable  Senate  committee,  when 
they  visited  this  agency  in  August,  1883,  I  had  tbo  honor  to  set  forth  my  views  as  to 
the  best  means  of  advancing  the  Indians,  and  also  in  several  subsequent  communica- 
tions on  the  same  subject  to  prominent  Eastern  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  In- 
dian civilization,  and  I  will  here  repeat  what  I  then  stated  and  what  I  know  to  be 
practical;  that  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  comfortable  homes  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  place  them  on  the  sure  road  to  prosperity,  the  best  meaiis  is  to  locate  a 
practical  farmer  in  each  Indian  settlement,  who  should  have  charge  of  from  50  to  100 
families,  such  instructors  to  reside  in  the  respective  districts,  and  be  with  the  Indians 
daily  to  instruct  and  direct  them ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  five  years 
of  such  practical  instruction  would  do  more  towards  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
advancement  of  the  Indians,  by  bringing  about  better  order  and  method  in  their  work, 
than  twenty  years  of  the  present  "  hap-hazard"  system  can  possibly  effect.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  thus  be  the  sooner  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  humanity 
would  be  correspondingly  benefited.  The  advancement  of  Indians  in  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  with  their  inherent  indifference,  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
ingrafting  and  leavening  process  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
that  they  be  started  on  the  right  road  and  encouraged  by  such  assistance  as  will  make 
their  labor  remunerative.  This  can  only  be  profitably  done,  however,  by  constant 
surveillance  and  patient  teaching  at  their  respective  homes  in  their  every-day  life, 
and  with  1,170  families  (nearly  5,000  Indians),  scattered  over  a  territory  70  miles 
in  length,  as  at  this  agency,  and  with  only  sufficient  employ^  help  to  conduct  the 
Government  affairs  of  the  agency,  so  seldom  are  we  enabled  to  do  anything  in  assist- 
ing those  who  are  attempting  to  become  agriculturists  or  stock-raisers,  that  it  results 
in  their  progress  being  very  slow,  and  unprofitable  to  themselres  as  well  as  to  the  (rowm- 
ment.  I  am  therefore  confident  that  the  employment  of  practical  instructors  to  reside 
among  the  Indians  would  be  the  most  economical  and  humane  means  by  which  the 
Indians  could  be  benefited,  and,  owing  to  the  existing  need  for  such  instmctors,  I 
would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  present  ration,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  seonre 
them.  And  furthermore,  in  order  to  compel  the  indolent  and  indifferent  to  assist  in 
their  own  support,  I  would  advise  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  *^  established  ration" 
until  no  more  would  be  required ;  but  where  Indians  are  by  treaty  stipulations  en- 
titled to  certain  subsistence  I  would  substitute  something  more  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial, by  giving  the  Indians  practical  instructors,  agricultural  implements  and  neces- 
sary tools,  and  stock  cattle  as  they  would  learn  to  use  and  properly  care  for  them.  It 
may  appear  as  too  unqualified  what  I  here  state,  but  I  fully  believe  that  with  a 
practical  farmer  residing  in  each  Indian  settlement,  together  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools  and  school  teachers,  with  education  made  compulsory,  the  rising  genera- 
tion would  in  ten  years  become  producers,  instead  of  remaining  consumers,  as  the 
present  pauperizing  system  is  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  1,034  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  at  this  agency, 
snd  there  have  heen^two  Government  boarding-schools  and  one  mission  day  school 
«onduoted  during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 

Industrial  farm  school,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  16  miles 
8onth  of  the  agency,  which  school  has  a  farm  of  50  acres  nnder  cultivation  connected 
with  it,  and  the  building  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils.  Boys  of  twelve  years  of  aee  and 
upwards  are  admitted  to  this  school,  and  are  instructed  in  general  farm  work,  the 
«are  of  stock,  and  carpentering.  The  farm  school  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  year  with  a  full  attendance  of  68  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  37  for  the 
entire  12  months,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
were  14  boys  from  this  school  and  16  from  the  Indian  camps  transferred  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Training  School  at  Fehanville,  III.,  on  September  26  last,  and  14  more  boys 
from  this  school  to  Fehanville  on  July  5,  and  very  favorable  reports  are  being  re- 
ceived from  them.  There  have  been  7  teachers  employed  at  the  farm  school,  the 
names  and  salaries  being  as  follows : 


Name. 


Henry  Hog 

S.  P.  MoI^Mldeii 

John  Apke 

Jonanr  Haber  . . 
Placida  Sohaefer 
Wruaees  Olenger 
A.  y.  Lariviere . 


Occupation. 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Mechanical  instructor 

Cook 

Laundress 

Seamstress 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
500  00 
480  00 
480  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 


The  industrial  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  has  a  capacity  of  100  pupils, 
where  girls  of  all  ages  and  boys  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  admitted.  This  school 
has  also  been  maintained  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  has  done  an  excellent  work, 
with  a  full  attendance  of  131  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  93  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  There  are  8  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  their  names  and  salaries 
being  as  follows: 


Name.  * 


Oertrode  McDermott 

Mary  Schoule 

RhabamaStaub    .  .. 
JScholastica  Kundig. . 

Matilde  Catany 

Rooe  Widour 

Aiuelmina  Arc 

Adele  Bngster 


Occupation. 


Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

do      

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Annual 

salary. 

$600  00 

500  00 

500  00 

420  00 

480  00 

360  00 

360  00 

360  00 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  superin  tendency  of  Rev.  T.  L. 
Biggs,  of  the  Dakota  Mission,  have  conducted  a  day  school  at  Antelopes  Settlement, 
on  Orand  River,  which  school  is  32  miles  southwest  from  the  agency,  where  Mr.  Riggs 
erected  a  new  log  building  last  autumn,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,  and  has  a  native 
teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  stationed  there,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $25  per  month 
from  the  Board  for  his  services.  All  instructions  in  this  school  are  in  the  Sioux  lan- 
guage, and  the  teacher,  a  full-blood  Sionx  Indian,  is  an  excellent  man  and  is  doing 
a  good  work.  There  has  been  a  full  attendance  at  this  school  of  67  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  25  during  the  eight  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation ; 
making  a  total  of  266  children  that  have  attended  school  on  the  reservation  attached 
to  this  ageecy  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  155  for  the  time  which 
the  schools  were  maintained. 

I  have  recently  burlt  a  new  day  school  at  the  Cannon-ball  Settlement,  25  miles 
north  of  agency,  which  building  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils,  with  teachers'  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  dining  room,  and  which  will  be  opened  with  two  teachers  on  September 
1.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  the  children  attending  this  school  the  mid-day  meal, 
the  girls  to  prepare  the  meal  under  the  direction  of  the  female  teacher,  and  the  boys 
to  prepare  the  fuel,  and  in  the  summer  cultivate  a  garden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
auue  teacher,  and  hope  to  have  at  least  300  children  in  schools  the  coming  year. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  Indian  children  to  attend  ^eViooX^  ^\i!^>(XvdXi 
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they  caDDot  be  kept  either  by  love  of  study  or  moral  suasion,  and  that  compulsion  i» 
necessary,  at  least  until  after  they  have  been  at  school  for  some  months ;  also  thai 
parents  do  not  enforce  attendance  or  assist  in  having  their  children  placed  in  school, 
the  majority  of  parents  only  consenting  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  they  may  incur 
by  withholding  their  children.  In  conversing  with  Indians  up«n  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  necessity  for  their  children  to  be  placed  in  schools,  they  usually 
coincide,  and  through  policy,  when  talking  with  strangers,  on  or  off  their  reservation, 
thev  always  profess  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  when  school 
children  are  called  for,  each  Indian  invariably  prefers  to  see  some  other  person's  chil- 
dren entered  upon  the  school  register,  and  will  try  to  influence  his  neighbor  to  send  his 
children  in  order  to  escape  sending  his  own.  When  our  indnstrial  ooarding-school 
was  opened*last  year,  the  capacity  being  one  hundred  pupils,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  fill  the  school,  to  withhold  rations  from  all  children  of  school-going  ages,  of 
certain  bauds  whose  required  quota  was  not  famished ;  I  was  only  obliged,  however^ 
to  withhold  the  first  ration  (fourteen  days)  until  there  were  twenty-three  more  children 
presented  than  the  building  could  accommodate,  which  number  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  away,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  there  was  not  an  orphan  child  over  five  years 
of  age  left  in  the  camps  after  this  "  conscription,"  as  they  were  all  sent  from  the  re- 
spective bands  to  which  they  belonged  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota  called  for.  The 
system  worked  well,  however,  and  the  children  have  been  constant  in  attendance  and 
as  diligent  as  could  be  wished  for. 

On  June  2  there  were  four  Indian  girls  returned  to  their  homes  at  this  agency  from 
a  three-years'  course  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  and  their  improvement  waa 
pleasing  to  their  friends  and  most  creditable  to  the  school  from  which  they  graduated. 
They  converse  readily  in  the  English  language  and  seem  to  prefer  using  it  to  their 
mother  tongue,  and  since  returning  their  deportment  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  who  accompanied  the  returned 
pupils  to  their  homes,  took  back  with  him  from  this  agency  eight  boys  and  three  girls, 
which,  with  four  boys  and  one  girl  already  there,  makes  16  pupils  from  this  agency 
now  at  that  school ;  but  as  the  three-years'  term  of  the  latter  five  will  expire  in  Octo- 
ber next,  they  are  shortly  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  good  during  the  year^ 
and  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths ;  yet  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  unusu- 
ally large,  there  having  been  132  deaths  and  167  births.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
deaths  was  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  others  were,  principally,  old 
and  infirm  or  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  at 
their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  physician  and  prejudicial  to  the  service,  a& 
medicines  are  rarely  ever  administered  by  the  Indians  as  prescribed.  This  can  only  be 
remedied  by  having  a  hospital  where  the  sick  can  be  brought  for  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  I  would  again  recommend,  as  in  my  former  annual  reports,  the  early 
construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose  at  this  agency. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  bishop  of  Dakota^ 
who,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000  annually,  maintains  the  mission  here,  and  who, 
exclusive  of  the  sisters  employed  in  the  agency  schools,  has  two  priests,  two  Benedict- 
ine sisters,  and  one  man-servant  engaged  in  the  work.  The  mission  is  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebner,  O.  S.  B.,who  resides  at  the  agency,  and  who,, 
having  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  for  the  past  seven  years  and  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  is  well  fitted  for  the  work.  There  are  two  neat  and  commodious 
chapels  on  the  reservation  where  services  are  regularly  held,  which  are  usually  well 
attended,  and  the  pastors  report  225  Indian  baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  18 
were  adults.  There  is  also  a  mission  station,  conducted  at  the  Grand  River  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  who  has  a  native  catechist,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps, 
stationed  there.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  full  blood  Sisseton  Sioux,  and  an  energetic  young 
man,  who  is  zealously  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  that  settlement.  The  christian- 
ization  of  the  adult  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  their  pagan  superstitions  so  deeply 
rooted,  is  but  very  slow,  and,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  been  under 
missionary  influences  and  religious  instructions  for  several  years  past,  yet  it  will  re- 
quire some  additional  years  of  patient  missionary  labor  to  convince  the  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  of  the  absurdity  of  their  early  beliefs,  or  to  bring  them  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  organized  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  in  October  last  by  appointing  the  captain,. 
lieutenant,  and  a  private  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  force  (all  fall-blood  In- 
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dians)  as  judges,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The- 
judges  are  good  men  who  command  respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians^ 
and  their  decisions  have  been  just  and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  case  been  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment.  I  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  to  guard  against  the 
severity  of  punishment  imposed,  as  they  were  certain  to  order  some  punishment  for- 
every  person  arrested,  going  upon  the  principle  that  they  would  not  have  been 
arrested  if  not  guilty  of  some  offense.  They  now,  however,  understand  this  better, 
and  feel  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  are  more  dignified  in  court,  and 
very  particular  to  ascertain  facts,  as  also  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  Sessions  of 
this  conrt  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  aids  very  materially  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

• 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  consisting  of  two  officers  and  thirty  privates,  are 
an  excellent  body  of  trustworthy  men.  They  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and" 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  reservation.  I  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
better  remunerated  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  are  rendering  the  Govern- 
ment. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Indians  is  their  natural  propensity  to  roam. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  every  year  the  desire  of  many  Indians  is  to  be  on  the  move- 
And  to  either  make  a  new  location  or  to  try  some  o'her  agency,  and  the  large  tract 
of  country  lield  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  reservation,  comprising  five- 
distinct  agencies  and  all  claiming  close  relationship,  affords  an  excuse  for  absenting 
themselves  from  their  respective  agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  such  visits  are  sel- 
dom productive  of  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  to  both  visitors  and 
visited. .  I  would  recommend  that  strict  measures  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to* 
break  up  this  pernicious  migratory  habit  of  the  Indians. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS.  • 

The  agent's  residence  and  agency  storehouses  are  in  good  condition,  but  suitable 
workshops  and  new  quarters  for  employes  are  very  much  needed ;  in  fact,  dwellings 
for  the  employes  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  recommend  that  at  leasts 
four  set  of  suitable  quarters  be  erected  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  for  the  bet- 
ter comfort  and  health  of  employes  and  their  families. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  not 
made  the  "  forward  march  "  that  I  would  wish,  yet  a  retrospective  glance  shows  con- 
siderable progress,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Indians  at 
this  agency,  many  of  whom  are  new  beginners  (the  late  hostilesor  followers  of  Sitting 
Bull),  and  undoubtedly  the  least  domesticated  of  the  Sioux  bands,  and  that  the  most 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  both  Government 
and  individuals,  I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  past  and  encouraged  for  the 
future. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  support  that  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  in  my  administration  of  affairs  of  this  agency. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  26,  1884. 

Sib:  In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  ad- 
vance that  it  will  fM  far  short  of  what  an  annual  report  should  be,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  yet  four  weeks  since  I  relieved  Agent  Rid  path,  by  whom,  under  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  him  July  1, 1884,  the  report  more  properly  should  have  been  made» 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  3l8t  day  of  July  last,  and  took  possession  of  the 
office  on  the  1st  day  of  August.  A  new  agent,  judging  from  my  short  experience,  is 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  when  he  first  appears  among  his  Indians.  Visits  and 
talks  most  be  tolerated  to  a  reasonable  extent,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  valuable- 
time. 
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nurse,  hospital  steward,  and  two  physicians,  while  here,  with  nearly  8,000  Indians,  the  Government 
provides  one  physician,  who  is  expected  to  be  his  own  janitor,  nnrse,  steward,  attend  his  dispensary, 
and  visit  the  sick  in  camp.  It  is  clear,  with  a  sufficient  medical  service  to  supply  all  demands,  the 
Indians  would  much  more  readily  forsake  their  old  notions  of  medicine  and  adopt  those  used  in  civilized 
life.    Especially  would  this  he  the  case  if  they  could  see  their  sick  properly  cared  for  in  a  hospital. 

I  fully  concur  in  Dr.  Grinneirs  recommendation  for  a  hospital,  and  consider  it  would 
"be  one  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  bringing  the  Indians  under  the  management 
and- treatment  of  the  agency  physician,  and  in  cases  of  epidemic  diseases  (liable  at 
&nj  time)  indispensable. 

MISSIONARY  AND   CHURCH  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  has  continued  to  progress  favorably,  under  the 
able  and  untiring  eiforts  of  the  liev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
who  h;is  labored  long  and  acceptably  with  these  Indians,  whose  patient  efforts  in  their 
behalf  are  shown  by  constant  appeals  from  all,  whether  professedly  identified  with  his 
church  or  not.  In  addition  to  his  church  and  Sunday-school  work  at  the  agency  he 
has  mission  stations  at  Oak  Creek  and  Little  Oak  Creek,  where  lay-readers  are  located, 
who  have  regular  services,  with  Sunday  schools.  Church  buildings  at  one  or  both  of 
these  stations  are  contemplated. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  a  mission  at  this  agency  somewhat  over  a 
year  ago,  under  charge  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  who  was  subsequently  joined  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Bushman.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  energetic  in  their  labors,  and 
erecte<l  a  building  to  serve  as  school-room  or  chapel  until  such  time  as  the  extended 
plan  of  their  building  is  carried  out.  It  was  my  painful  duty  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment some  of  the  teachings  and  sayings  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craft,  wherein 
he  held  himself  and  his  church  above  all  civil  law  or  the  authority,  wishes,  or  in- 
etructions  of  the  President,  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  consti- 
tuted authority.  Such  pernicious  doctrine  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  these  people 
could  not  but  be  subversive  of  all  law  and  order,  setting  at  defiance  and  ignoring  the 
authority  of  the  agent.  Reports  of  other  acts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  had  previously  been 
made  to  tl^e  Department  by  parties  in  official  position  visiting  the  agency,  stating 
wherein  he  had  used  his  influence  with  the  Indians  to  prevent  them  sending  children 
to  the  Indian  industrial  schools.  Upon  these  reports  the  order  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  received,  through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  he  (Rev. 
Craf  )  should  be  expelled  from  the  reservation  and  India  i  country,  which  was  exe- 
cuted, and  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  ordered  away,  leaving  February  20  last.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  successor,  should  one  be  sent,  will  entertain  different  views  of  civil  law,  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  Christian  virtue  **  charity,"  entertain  and  teach  more  catholic  views 
on  all  subjects,  religion  included.  This  has  been  one  of  the  mo.st  unpleasant  duties  of 
ray  experience  at  this  agency,  preferring  to  see  and  aid  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity  and  advancement,  and  not  even  in  appearance  impede  any  effort  from 
minister,  priest,  or  layman,  whose  special  duty  this  is  or  should  be. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  all  efforts  fall  short  of  what  is  hoped  for  or  perhaps  expected,  there  is  a  little 
satisfaction  in  realizing  some  advancement  is  made  and  is  apparent.  People  are 
judged,  and  should  be,  from  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  and  the  means  used 
for  their  advancement,  and  not  from  their  actual  condition  alone.  The  Indians  of 
this  agency  should  not  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  tfie  means  used  for  their  im- 
provement, compared  with  those  of  other  localities  <luriug  the  past,  in  the  way  of 
schools,  instruction  in  agriculture,  &c.  (all  of  which  is  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  but 
which  they  have  not  had),  they  will  compare  in  advancement  with  others  more 
favored. 

The  aboriginal  festival  of  the  sun  dance  was  not  held  here  this  year.  By  a  strenn- 
ous  adherence  to  my  decision  of  last  year  (when  I  told  the  Indians  the  one  then  held 
must  be  the  last),  it  was  reluctantly  yielded.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  again  be  re- 
vived.    Other  objectionable  customs  will  take  time  and  patience  to  overcome. 

Without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  willing,  capablo,  and  honest  employes  an  Indian 
agent  would  have  a  most  unenviable  position.  To  those  connected  with  this  agency 
my  acknowledgments  are  ilue  and  are  hereby  tendered. 

For  the  courtesies  and  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, 1  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  WRIGHT, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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SissETON  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  20,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1884. 

This  reservation  is  a  triangle  of  land,  lying  upon  the  eastern  border  of  Dakota  be- 
tween parallels  45^  and  46^  north  latitude,  having  Lake  Traverse  as  a  part  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  its  southern  point  touching  Lake  Ka^npeska.  It  contains 
918,780  acres.  The  Coteaux  de  Prairie,  a  line  range  of  hills,  run  from  the  northwest 
corner  southeasterly  through  the  reservation.  The  eastern  slope  of  these  hills  is  eashed 
with  not  less  than  fifty  ravines,  each  having  a  stream  of  spring  water  in  it.  The  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak,  cotton  wood,  linden,  boz- 
«lder,  and  ash  trees.  The  prairie  east  of  the  Coteaux  is  a  body  of  very  excellent  farm- 
ing land,  as  is  also  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sioux  Kiver  near  the  south  end.  The 
lakes  upon  the  reservation  and  bordering  it  abound  in  excellent  food  fishes. 

The  tribes  residing  at  this  agency  are  parts  of  the  Sissetou  and  Wahpeton  bands 
of  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux.  They  are  very  nearly  civilized.  They  all  wear  clothing 
like  the  white  people  and  have  abandoned  almost  all  the  customs  of  savage  life.  They 
are  entirely  self-supporting;  most  of  them  make  their  living  from  their  farms.  Some 
that  live  around  the  lakes  subsist  principally  on  fish,  aud  do  very  little  farming. 
One  excellent  mark  of  progress  is  that  a  large  part  of  th,e  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
men.  There  are  a  few  who  persist  in  the  nomadic  habits  of  their  wilder  state,  but 
the  number  is  decreasing.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  the  opposite  of  in- 
dustrious, and  perform  the  minimum  of  labor  that  will  secure  a  living ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, they  may  not  difier  materially  from  white  men,  except  perhaps  in  degree. 

The  births  (63)  outnumber  the  deaths  (42)  for  the  year,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
2>eople  has  been  good. 

LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

Their  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty  in  1876.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  were  really  incapable  of  making  a  proper  selection  of  lands  for  farming  purposes. 
They  sought  fuel,  water,  and  shelter,  and  hence  huddled  into  the  ravines  along  the 
Coteaux  or  in  the  fringes  of  timber  around  the  lakes.  A  large  number  of  these  allot- 
ments do  not  contain  arable  lands  enough  to  enable  the  allottee  to  cultivate  the 
fifty  acres  required  before  he  can  receive  a  patent.  Hence  the  agents  have  been 
trying  to  induce  them  to  change  their  locations  and,  retaining  40  acres  of  timber,  take 
120  acres  of  the  rich  prairie  for  cultivation.  This  movement  has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  quite  a  number  have  pushed  out  from  the  hills.  Several  of  these  have 
Already  received  patents  and  at  least  twenty  more  have  complied  with  the  condition 
and  are  awaiting  surveys  to  put  their  applications  in  form  to  forward.  The  stakes 
marking  the  subdivisions  have  been  burned  away  by  prairie  fires,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  settled  parts  should  be  restaked  in  order  to  enable  me  to  define  those  new  loca- 
tions and  properly  verify  the  applications  for  allotments  and  patents.  There  have  been 
^ix  patents  issued  to  members  of  this  tribe  during  the  fiscal  year. 

LAND  AND  CROPS. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  acres  broken  upon  the  reservation  at  5,600.  Of  this 
amount  350  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  The  aggregate  amount  under  cultiva- 
tion this  year  will  not  exceed  4,500  acres.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
l^ood  and  are  all  now  in  stack.  Threshing  has  begun.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised 
18  less  proportionately  than  the  oats,  because  it  has  been  customary  to  issue  seed 
wheat  to  many  of  the  Indians  each  spring.  Finding  that  a  promise  had  been  given 
not  to  ask  for  it  this  year,  I  did  not  ask  for  nor  issue  any  seed  wheat.  I  assisted  them 
in  some  other  ways  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  it  with,  but  many  were  content  to  sow 
cats  instead  because  the  seed  cost  less.  All  of  the  more  thrifty  farmers  will  save 
their  seed  this  year. 

FARM  MACHINERY. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  some  of  the  farmers  to  imitate  one  of  the  failings  of 
the  white  farmers  around  them,  viz,  to  buy  expensive  farm  machinery  on  credit  far 
beyond  their  needs.  The  result  is  bad,  of  course.  The  rates  of  interest  are  ruinous, 
and  their  crops  go  largely  to  pay  machine  notes. 

EDUCATION. 

The  preparations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  are  commensurate 
with  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  with  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
employ^  in  that  department,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  permit 
thev  children  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  open  to  them,  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion shonld  be  reached.    During  the  fiscal  year  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School 
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they  cannot  be  kept  either  by  love  of  study  or  moral  suasion ,  and  that  compulsion  iB> 
necessary,  at  least  until  after  they  have  been  at  school  for  some  months :  also  that 
parents  do  not  enforce  attendance  or  assist  in  having  their  children  placed  in  school, 
the  majority  of  parents  only  consenting  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  they  may  incur 
by  withholding  their  children.  In  conversing  with  Indians  up»u  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  necessity  for  their  children  to  be  placed  in  schools,  they  usually 
coincide,  and  through  policy,  when  talking  with  strangers,  on  or  off  their  reservation, 
thev  always  profess  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  when  school 
children  are  called  for,  each  Indian  invariably  prefers  to  see  some  other  person's  chil> 
dren  entered  upon  the  school  register,  and  will  try  to  influence  his  neighbor  to  send  his 
children  in  order  to  escape  sending  his  own.  When  our  indastrial  ooarding-school 
was  opened*last  year,  the  capacity  being  one  hundred  pnpils,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  fill  the  school,  to  withhold  rations  from  all  children  of  school-going  ages,  of 
certain  bands  whose  required  quota  was  not  furnished ;  I  was  only  obliged,  however^ 
to  withhold  the  first  ration  (fourteen  days)  until  there  were  twenty-three  more  children 
presented  than  the  building  could  accommodate,  which  number  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  away,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  there  was  not  an  orphan  child  over  five  yeara 
of  age  left  in  the  camps  after  this  "  conscription,"  as  they  were  all  sent  from  the  re- 
spective bands  to  which  they  belonged  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota  called  for.  The 
system  worked  well,  however,  and  the  children  have  been  constant  in  attendance  and 
as  diligent  as  could  be  wished  for. 

On  .June  2  there  were  four  Indian  girls  returned  to  their  homes  at  this  agency  from 
a  three-years'  course  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  and  their  improvement  was 
pleasing  to  their  friends  and  most  creditable  to  the  school  from  which  they  graduated. 
They  converse  readily  in  the  English  language  and  seem  to  prefer  using  it  to  their 
mother  tongue,  and  since  returning  their  deportment  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  who  accompanied  the  returned 
pupils  to  their  homes,  took  back  with  him  from  this  agency  eight  boys  and  three  girls, 
which,  with  four  boys  and  one  girl  already  there,  makes  16  pupils  from  this  agency 
now  at  that  school;  but  as  the  three-years'  term  of  the  latter  five  will  expire  in  Octo- 
ber next,  they  are  shortly  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  good  daring  the  year, 
and  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths ;  yet  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  unusu- 
ally large,  there  having  been  132  deaths  and  167  births.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
deaths  was  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  others  were,  principally,  old 
and  infirm  or  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  at 
their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  physician  and  prejudicial  to  the  service,  as 
medicines  are  rarely  ever  administered  by  the  Indians  as  prescribed.  This  can  only  be 
remedied  by  having  a  hospital  where  the  sick  can  be  brought  for  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  I  would  again  recommend,  as  in  my  former  annual  report-s,  the  early 
construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose  at  this  agency. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  bishop  of  Dakota, 
who,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000  annually,  maintains  the  mission  here,  and  who, 
exclusive  of  the  sisters  employed  in  the  agency  schools,  has  two  priests,  two  Benedict- 
ine sisters,  and  one  man-servant  engaged  in  the  work.  The  mission  is  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebner,  O.  S.  B.,who  resides  at  the  agency,  and  who, 
having  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  for  the  past  seven  years  and  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  is  well  fitted  for  the  work.  There  are  two  neat  and  commodious 
chapels  on  the  reservation  where  services  are  regularly  held,  which  are  usually  well 
attended,  and  the  pastors  report  225  Indian  baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  18 
were  adults.  There  is  also  a  mission  station,  conducted  at  the  Grand  River  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  who  has  a  native  catechist,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps, 
stationed  there.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  full  blood  Sisseton  Sioux,  and  an  energetic  young 
man,  who  is  zealously  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  that  settlement.  The  christian- 
ization  of  the  adult  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  their  pagan  superstitions  so  deeply 
rooted,  is  but  very  slow,  and,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  been  under 
missionary  influences  and  religious  instructions  for  several  years  past,  yet  it  will  re- 
quire some  additional  years  of  patient  missionary  labor  to  convince  the  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  of  the  absurdity  of  their  early  beliefs,  or  to  bring  them  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  organized  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  in  October  last  by  appointing  the  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  a  private  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  force  (all  full-blood  In- 
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dians)  as  judges,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.    The- 
Judges  are  good  men  who  command  respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians^ 
and  their  decisions  have  heen  just  and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  case  been  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment.     I  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  to  guard  against  the 
severity  of  punishment  imposed,  as  they  were  certain  to  order  some  punishment  for- 
every  person  arrested,  going  upon  the  principle  that  they  would  not  have  been 
arrested  if  not  guilty  of  some  offense.     They  now,  however,  understand  this  better, 
and  feel  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  are  more  dignified  in  court,  and 
very  particular  to  ascertain  facts,  as  also  in  arriving  at  conclusions.      Sessions  of 
this  court  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  aids  very  materially  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  coiisisting  of  two  officers  and  thirty  privates,  are 
an  excellent  body  of  trustworthy  men.  They  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and* 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  reservation.  I  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
better  remunerated  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  are  rendering  the  Govern- 
ment. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Indians  is  their  natural  propensity  to  roam. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  every  year  the  desire  of  many  Indians  is  to  be  on  the  move- 
and  to  either  make  a  new  location  or  to  try  some  other  agency,  and  the  large  tract 
of  country  neld  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  reservation,  comprising  five- 
distinct  agencies  and  all  claiming  close  relationship,  affords  an  excuse  for  absenting 
themselves  from  their  respective  agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  such  visits  are  sel- 
dom productive  of  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  to  both  visitors  and 
visited. .  I  would  recommend  that  strict  measures  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to* 
break  np  this  pernicious  migratory  habit  of  the  Indians. 

AGBNCT  BUILDINGS.  • 

The  agent's  residence  and  agency  storehouses  are  in  good  condition,  but  suitable 
workshops  and  new  quarters  for  employes  are  very  much  needed ;  in  fact,  dwellings 
for  the  employes  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  recommend  that  at  least 
four  set  of  suitable  quarters  be  erected  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  for  the  bet- 
ter comfort  and  health  of  employes  and  their  families. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  not 
made  the  "  forward  march  "  that  I  would  wish,  yet  a  retrospective  glance  shows  con- 
siderable progress,  and  when  it  is  considered  tbat  there  are  nearly  5,000  Indians  at 
this  agency,  many  of  whom  are  new  beginners  (the  late  hostiles  or  followers  of  Sitting 
Bull),  and  undoubtedly  the  least  domesticated  of  the  Sioux  bauds,  and  that  the  most 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  both  Government 
and  individuals,  I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  past  and  encouraged  for  the- 
fatnre. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  support  that  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  in  my  administration  of  affairs  of  this  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  CoifMissiONRR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

Augmt  26,  1884. 

Sib:  In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  ad- 
Tance  tbat  it  will  fall  far  short  of  what  an  annual  report  should  be,  from  the  fact 
tbat  it  is  not  yet  four  weeks  since  I  relieved  Agent  Ridpath,  by  whom,  under  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  him  July  1, 1884,  the  report  more  properly  should  have  been  made» 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  3l8t  day  of  July  last,  and  took  possession  of  the 
office  on  the  Ist  day  of  August.  A  new  agent,  judging  from  my  short  experience,  is 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  wben  he  first  appears  among  his  Indians.  Visits  and 
talks  moat  be  tolerated  to  a  reasonable  extent,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  valuable 
time. 
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verj  badly  chosen  at  first  and  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Few  of  them 
have  more  than  five  acres  of  land  broken,  and  many  of  them  have  not  that  much  nnder 
cultivation.  They  exist  by  fishing,  banting,  trapping,  aod  selling  the  wood  o£f  of 
their  claims  to  white  settlers.  They  are  falling  behind  the  Indians  of  the  reservation 
in  many  respects,  and  I  fear  are  not  free  froni  the  vice  of  Intemperance. 

LOCATION  OP  AGENCY. 

Th^  experience  of  a  year  has  served  to  confirm  my  earlier  impression  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  agency  is  unfortunate  in  being  so  far  from  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding 
School.  The  education  of  this  people  seems  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
Department  and  its  representatives,  and  tht*  care  and  interest  of  the  agent  ought  to 
be  increasingly  directed  to  this  important  part  of  the  service.  The  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  shops  should  be  filled  with  school  apprentices.  These  trades  are  even  more 
important  than  those  already  introduced  into  the  school.  But  the  shops  are  so  far 
away  as  to  make  it  impracticable  at  present  to  have  the  scholars  work  there.  If  the 
school  were  so  located  that  the  agent  could  readily  visit  it  in  his  daily  rounds  his 
presence  would  be  of  service,  if  he  is  at  all  a  proper  man  for  his  office. 

If  the  change  of  location  were  approved  and  made  gradually,  it  would  be  accom* 
plished  in  a  lew  years  without  great  expense  and  with  small  loss.  The  warehouse, 
two  dwelling-houses,  and  one  smith  shop  are  all  the  agency  buildings  that  have  any 
money  value  worth  considering.  Several  of  the  remaining  houses  are  old  log  cabinsy 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitations  in  this  severe  climate. 

INDIAN  DWELLINGS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  issued  40,000  feet  of  boards,  10,000  feet  of  flooring, 
6,000  feet  of  siding,  3,000  feet  of  scantling,  85,000  shingles,  27  doors,  and  65  windows, 
for  the  repair  and  completion  of  77  Indian  houses  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,700.  An  im- 
provement of  the  dwellings  of  this  people  is  one  of  their  greatest  physical  needs. 
They  are  mainly  housed  in  small  log  cabins  with  earth  roofs.  During  the  dry  cold 
winters  these  answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  come  they  are 
very  little  protection.  The  water  runs  down  into  the  houses  in  muddy  streams,  de- 
filing all  their  clothinj^  and  bedding,  and  rendering  the  cabins  damp  and  nohealthy. 
This  state  of  things  drives  the  people  to  their  lodges  and  this  seems  to  recall  all  their, 
old  roving  habits.  The  issue  of  lumber  should  be  continued  until  every  family  has  a 
good  roof  over  their  head. 

SHEEP. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  1,470  sheep  were  received  for  issue  to  this  tribe.  They 
are  in  process  of  issue  now. 

WISHKY  SELLERS. 

Three  cases  have  been  prosecuted  against  whisky  sellers  during  the  year.  One 
man  was  fined  $300  and  his  place  entirely  broken  up.  The  other  cases  failed  of  con- 
viction. With  small  towns  and  numerous  saloons  now  surrounding  the  reservation 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  control  the  evil  entirely,  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port a  decided  temperance  sentiment  among  our  best  people  and  a  nearly  unanimous 
feeling  among  our  white  neighbors  that  liquor  selling  to  the  Indians  must  not  be 
tolerated.  I  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tnat  ** eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  "  of  sobriety  among  these  peop^ 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kindnesPand  courtesy  shown  to  me  from  your  office, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

Augu8t  25,  1884. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  1884,  covering  the  twelve 
months  from  August  1,  1883,  to  July  31,  1884,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  Indians  and  of 
much  satisfaction  to  myself  for  the  good-will  manifested  by  those  under  my  charge. 
The  general  coutentment  and  steady  improvement  of  the  Indians  has  been  very  grat- 
ifying, and  although  my  duties  as  agent  have  been  very  arduous  and  salary  inad- 
equate, which  fact  our  national  legislators  fail  to  recognize,  yet  the  satisfactory  con-^ 
dition  of  afiairs  at  the  agency  have  a  sootbiug  influence,  which  recompense  oniy  a 
laborer  in  the  field  among  the  Indians  can  fully  appreciate. 
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The  Indians  of  this  agency,  conipriBingl,170families,nnmber4,721  persons,  and  Bte 
composed  of  the  Upper  and  Lnwer  Yftuktouais,  Hiinkpapa,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of 
Sionx,  and,  as  required  by  section  9  of  the  act  approved  July  4,  I8H4,  making  appro- 

E nations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1S85,  the  classiHca- 
[OQ  hereinafter  given  of  the  respective  bauds,  taken  from  the  census  rcills,  carefully 
revised  np  to  and  including  ibe  Slst  ultimo,  is  au  accurate  census  of  tlie  Indians  at- 
tached to  this  agency;  and,  as  also  required  by  same  section,  tbe  number  of  schools 
in  operation  and  attendance  at  each,  together  with  the  names  of  teachers  employed 
and  salaries  paid,  is  given  nnder  the  head  of  "schools  and  educational,"  which 
data  is  also  contained  in  the  statistical  reports  herewith.  The  intermarrying 
and  frequent  cbangee  irom  one  band  to  another  make  it  difilcult  to  determine  their 
tiue  status  in  this  respect,  but  the  present  classiflcation  is  from  the  enrollment  mads 
JnJy  31,  1884,  and  is  as  fotlovrs : 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indisni  of  this  agency  occupy  vrhat  is  said  to  be  the  best  agricnltnral  porlioa 
of  the  "Great  Sionx  Reservation,'^ and  in  aeaaons  such  aa  the  present,  when  there  Is 
anfflcient  moisture,  barley,  oats,  peaa,  and  wheat,  together  with  corn  of  early  flint 
varieties  and  Tegetsblea  of  an  excellent  qnality,  can  be  succeaafnlly  grown.  This 
section  of  country,  however,  ia  subject  to  drought,  with  occasional  hot,  dry  winds, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  simooma  of  Arabia,  which  are  here  nanally  of  three 
days'  duration,  and  which  parch  everything  in  their  conrae,  and  when  coming  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  crops  are  matured,  as  was  the  cnae  last  year,  destroy  aU 
cereal  and  root  crops.  The  present  summer,  however,  has  been  free  from  such 
blighting  winds  or  drought  and  the  season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired ;  there 
has  been  an  abundance  of  rain  thronghont  the  summer,  and  crops  that  have  been 
properly  cared  for  promiae  boiintifnlly. 

Every  family  of  tbe  agency  is  engaged  in  cultivating  individual  fields  or  garden 
iratches,  and  nothing  is  held  in  common  by  them,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  have  them  per- 
sist in  properly  caring  for  their  fields  throughout  the  growing  season.  They  uauatly 
start  in  very  well,  but  it  exhauets  our  persuasive  powers  to  nave  them  continue  to 

S've  tbe  growing  crops  the  care  and  attention  requisite,  and  with  all  that  could  be 
>De  in  this  direction  a  number  of  fields  have  been  neglected  by  the  owners.  This 
oaielees indifference,  bo  peculiar  to  the  Indian,  is  perpetuated  by  the  "free- ration 
system,"  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  conipelliug  all  able-bodied  Indians  to  render 
•D  equivalent  in  labor  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  issued  to  them. 

The  patches  and  fields,  ranging  in  extent  from  half  an  acre  to  30  acres  each,  will 
aggregate  1,900  acres  planted  hy  Indians,  which,  with  about  100  acres  at  the  board- 
ing-schools and  agency  farm,  will  approsimate  2,000  acres  cultivated  and  in  crop  this 
year,  proportioned  about  as  follows :  Com,  1,400  acres ;  oats,  300  acres ;  wheat,  40 
acrea;  potatoes,  100  acres;  rutabagas,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  and  other  vegetables, 
S60acrea;  which  ia  an  increase  of  about 25  percent,  over  last  year's  cultivation.  Hav- 
ing not  yet  completed  our  harvesting,  approTimate  figures  of  the  amount  of  producta 
raised  can  therefore  only  be  given  ;  but  an  excellent  yield  is  promised,  and  I  believe 
the  following  to  be  a  moderate  and  fair  estimate:  Wheat,  550  bushels;  com,  10,800 
bushels;  oata,  7,500 bushels;  potatoes,  10,750  bushela;  turnipB,5,150 bushels;  onions, 
66G  bushels ;  beana,  515  bushels ;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
•quash,  &.a.:   and  the  hay  cut  will  approximate  3.600  tons. 

The  late  hostiles  or  followers  of  "Sitting  Bull"  have  been  qnite  indnstrions,  and 
have  performed  their  proportionate  share  of  all  work  done  at  thia  agency  during  the 
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CIVILIZATION. 

IndiaDS  are  proverbially  slow  to  abandon  their  time-honored  customs  and  supersti- 
tions or  to  adopt  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  They  are,  however,  making  steady  progress,  which  I  believe 
will  be  lasting,  as  every  step  is  being  made  a  permanent  gain.  Three  years  aso  the 
'Hom-tom''  (drum)  was  in  constant  use,  and  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  bu£falo  dance, 
kiss  dance,  and  grass  dance,  together  with  a  number  of  feast  and  spirit  dances,  were 
practiced  in  all  their  barbaric  grandeur ;  but  all  these  are  now  "  things  of  the  past/' 
the  grass  dance  alone  excepted,  which  dance  is  their  simplest  amusement  and  the  least 
objectionable  of  any,  and  this  is  only  tolerated  on  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
A  majority  of  the  Indians  have  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and  in  fact  all  of  them 
would  if  they  could  afford  it;  but  a  blanket  and  "breech-cloth"  is  less  expensive  and 
more  easily  obtained.  During  the  present  summer  over  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
young  men  came  into  the  agency  and  had  their  hair  cut,  which,  from  an  Indian 
standpoint,  is  quite  a  step  towards  civilization  when  they  part  with  their  long  hair 
braids. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  really  anxious  to  better  their 
condition.  Tney  are  not  lazy,  and  only  need  proper  assistance  to  advance  more  rap- 
idly. In  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  office  circular  No.  127,  dated  May  15, 1884, 
wherein  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  that — 

*'  The  boy  that  has  seen  his  father  plow,  mow,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  the  field  will  do  it  without 
special  instruction.  Not  so  with  an  Indian ;  he  must  he  taught  to  hold  the  plow,  how  to  prepare  and 
keep  in  order  his  scythe,  when  to  put  in  and  when  to  harvest  his  crop,  and  a  thousand  things  acquired 
by  farmers'  sons  by  observation  must  be  taught  specially  to  an  Indian  youth.'' 

This  applies  directly  to  every  Indian  commencing  an  agricultural  life,  and  to  expect 
him  to  succeed  without  such  instructions  is  absurd,  and  with  the  inadequate  help  at 
the  disposal  of  an  agent,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  practical  and  skilled  in- 
structors, is  it  any  wonder  that  the  work  of  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  In- 
dians is  being  prolonged  ?  In  an  interview  with  the  honorable  Senate  committee,  when 
they  visited  this  agency  in  August,  1883,  I  had  thc^  honor  to  set  forth  my  views  as  to 
the  best  means  of  advancing  the  Indians,  and  also  in  several  subsequent  communica- 
tions on  the  same  subject  to  prominent  Eastern  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  In- 
dian civilization,  and  I  will  here  repeat  what  I  then  stated  and  what  I  know  to  be 
practical;  that  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  comfortable  homes  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  place  them  on  the  sure  road  to  prosperity,  the  best  means  is  to  locate  a 
practical  farmer  in  each  Indian  settlement,  who  should  have  charge  of  from  50  to  100 
lamilies,  such  instructors  to  reside  in  the  respective  districts,  and  be  with  the  Indians 
daily  to  instruct  and  direct  them;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  five  years 
of  such  practical  instruction  would  do  more  towards  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
advancement  of  the  Indians,  by  bringing  about  better  order  and  method  in  their  work, 
than  twenty  years  of  the  present  **  hap-hazard"  system  can  possibly  eflfect.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  thus  be  the  sooner  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  humanity 
would  be  correspondingly  benefited.  The  advancement  of  Indians  in  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  with  their  inherent  indiiference,  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
ingrafting  and  leavening  process  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
that  they  be  started  on  the  right  road  and  encouraged  by  such  assistance  as  will  make 
their  labor  remunerative.  This  can  only  be  profitably  done,  however,  by  constant 
surveillance  and  patient  teaching  at  their  respective  homes  in  their  every-day  life, 
and  with  1,170  families  (nearly  5,000  Indians),  scattered  over  a  territory  70  miles 
in  length,  as  at  this  agency,  and  with  only  sufficient  employ^  help  to  conduct  the 
Government  affairs  of  the  agency,  so  seldom  are  we  enabled  to  do  anything  in  assist- 
ing those  who  are  attempting  to  become  agriculturists  or  stock-raisers,  that  it  results 
in  their  progress  being  very  slow,  and  unprofitable  to  themaelres  as  well  as  to  the  Govern^ 
menu  I  am  therefore  confident  that  the  employment  of  practical  instructors  to  reside 
among  the  Indians  would  be  the  most  economical  and  humane  means  by  which  the 
Indians  could  be  benefited,  and,  owing  to  the  existing  need  for  such  instructors,  I 
would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  present  ration,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
them.  And  furthermore,  in  order  to  compel  the  indolent  and  indiflferent  to  assist  in 
their  own  support,  I  would  advise  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  "established  ration '* 
until  no  more  would  be  required ;  but  where  Indians  are  by  treaty  stipulations  en- 
titled to  certain  subsistence  I  would  substitute  something  more  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial, by  giving  the  Indians  practical  instructors,  agricultural  implements  and  neces-, 
sary  tools,  and  stock  cattle  as  they  would  learn  to  use  and  properly  care  for  them.  It 
may  appear  as  too  unqualified  what  I  here  state,  but  I  fully  believe  that  with  a 
practical  farmer  residing  in  each  Indian  settlement,  together  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools  and  school  teachers,  with  education  made  compulsory,  the  rising  generic 
tion  would  in  ten  years  become  producers,  instead  of  remaining  consumers,  as  the 
present  pauperizing  system  is  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  1,034  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  at  this  agency, 
snd  there  have  been  two  Government  boarding-schools  and  one  mission  day  school 
conducted  during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 

Industrial  farm  school,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  16  miles 
south  of  the  agency,  which  school  has  a  farm  of  50  acres  under  cultivation  connected 
with  it,  and  the  building  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils.  Boys  of  twelve  years  of  ace  and 
upwards  are  admitted  to  this  school,  and  are  instructed  in  general  farm  work,  the 
•care  of  stock,  and  carpentering.  The  farm  school  has  been  maintained  throughout 
the  year  with  a  full  attendance  of  6d  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  37  for  the 
entire  12  months,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
were  14  boys  from  this  school  and  16  from  the  Indian  camps  transferred  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Training  School  at  Fehanville,  111. ,  od  September  26  last,  and  14  more  boys 
from  this  school  to  Fehanville  on  July  5,  and  very  favorable  reports  are  being  re- 
ceived from  them.  There  have  been  7  teachers  employed  at  the  farm  school,  the 
names  and  salaries  being  as  follows : 


Name. 


Henry  Hag 

S.  P.  McFadden 

John  Apke 

Jonanr  Haber  . . 
Placida  Sohaefer 
Frances  denser 
A.  Y.  Lariviere . 


Occnpation. 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Mechanical  instructor 

Cook 

Laundress 

Seamstress 


Annual 
salary. 


$600  00 
500  00 
480  00 
480  00 
360  00 
360  00 
360  00 


The  industrial  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  has  a  capacity  of  100  pupils, 
where  girls  of  all  ages  and  boys  up  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  admitted.  This  school 
has  also  been  maiutained  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  has  done  an  excellent  work, 
with  a  full  attendance  of  131  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  93  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  There  are  8  teachers  employed  at  this  school,  their  names  and  salaries 
being  as  follows: 


Name. 


Oertnide  McDermott 

Mary  Schoule 

RhabamaStaub     .  .. 
^holastica  Kundig. . 

Matilde  Catany 

Roee  Widour 

Anselmina  Arc 

Adele  Engster 


Occupation. 


Principal  teacher . 
Assistant  teacher. 

do      - 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Cook 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Annual 

salary. 

$600  00 

500  00 

500  00 

420  00 

480  00 

360  00 

360  00 

360  00 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  superin tendency  of  Rev.  T.  L. 
fiigffs,  of  the  Dakota  Mission,  have  conducted  a  day  school  at  Antelopes  Settlement, 
■on  Grand  River,  which  school  is  32  miles  southwest  from  the  agency,  where  Mr.  Riggs 
erected  a  new  log  building  last  autumn,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,  and  has  a  native 
teacher,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps,  stationed  there,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $25  per  month 
from  the  Board  for  his  services.  AH  instructions  in  this  school  are  in  the  Sioux  lan- 
^age,  and  the  teacher,  a  full-blood  Sioux  Indian,  is  an  excellent  man  and  is  doing 
a  good  work.  There  has  been  a  full  attendance  at  this  school  of  67  pupils,  with  an 
Average  attendance  of  25  during  the  eight  months  in  which  it  was  in  operation ; 
making  a  total  of  266  children  that  have  attended  school  on  the  reservation  attached 
to  this  agency  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  155  for  the  time  which 
the  schools  were  maintained. 

I  have  recently  burlt  a  new  day  school  at  the  Cannon-ball  Settlement,  25  miles 
north  of  agency,  which  building  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils,  with  teachers'  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  dining  room,  and  which  will  be  opened  with  two  teachers  on  September 
1.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  the  children  attending  this  school  the  mid-day  meal, 
the  girls  to  prepare  the  meal  under  the  direction  of  the  female  teacher,  and  the  boys 
to  prepare  tne  fuel,  and  in  the  summer  cultivate  a  garden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
male  teacher,  and  hope  to  have  at  least  300  children  in  schools  the  coming  year. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  Indian  children  to  attend  school,  and  that 
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they  cannot  be  kept  either  by  love  of  study  or  moral  snasion,  and  that  compulsion  i» 
necessary,  at  least  until  after  they  have  been  at  school  for  some  months ;  also  that 
parents  do  not  enforce  attendance  or  assist  in  having  their  children  placed  in  school, 
the  majority  of  parents  only  consenting  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  they  may  incur 
by  withholding  their  children.  In  conversing  with  Indians  up«n  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  necessity  for  their  children  to  be  placed  in  sehools,  they  usually 
coincide,  and  through  policy,  when  talking  with  strangers,  on  or  off  their  reservation, 
thev  always  profess  a  strong  desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  when  school 
children  are  called  for,  each  Indian  invariably  prefers  to  see  some  other  person's  chil- 
dren entered  upon  the  school  register,  and  will  try  to  influence  his  neighbor  to  send  his 
children  in  order  to  escape  sending  his  own.  When  our  industrial  boarding-school 
was  opened^last  year,  the  capacity  being  one  hundred  pupils,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  fill  the  school,  to  withhold  rations  from  all  children  of  school-going  ages,  of 
certain  bauds  whose  required  quota  was  not  furnished ;  I  was  only  obliged,  however^ 
to  withhold  the  first  ration  (fourteen  days)  until  there  were  twenty-three  more  children 
presented  than  the  building  could  accommodate,  which  number  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  away,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  there  was  not  an  orphan  child  over  five  years 
of  age  left  in  the  camps  after  this  "conscription,"  as  they  were  all  sent  from  the  re- 
spective bands  to  which  they  belonged  in  order  to  make  up  the  quota  called  for.  The 
system  worked  well,  however,  and  the  children  have  been  constant  in  attendance  and 
as  diligent  as  could  be  wished  for. 

On  June  2  there  were  four  Indian  girls  returned  to  their  homes  at  this  agency  from 
a  three-years'  course  at  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  and  their  improvement  was 
pleasing  to  their  friends  and  most  creditable  to  the  school  from  which  tney  graduated. 
They  converse  readily  in  the  English  language  and  seem  to  prefer  using  it  to  their 
mother  tongue,  and  sincereturning  their  deportment  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  who  accompanied  the  returned 
pupils  to  their  homes,  took  back  with  him  from  this  agency  eight  boys  and  three  girls^ 
which,  with  four  boys  and  one  girl  already  there,  makes  16  pupils  from  this  agency 
now  at  that  school;  but  as  the  three-years'  term  of  the  latter  five  will  expire  in  Octo- 
ber next,  they  are  shortly  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 

SANITARY.  ' 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  good  daring  the  year, 
and  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths ;  yet  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  unusu- 
ally large,  there  having  been  132  deaths  and  167  births.  A  large  percentage  of  th© 
deaths  was  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  the  others  were,  principally,  old 
and  infirm  or  scrofulous  and  consumptive  persons.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  at 
their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  physician  and  prejudicial  to  the  service,  as- 
medicines  are  rarely  ever  administered  by  the  Indians  as  prescribed.  This  can  only  be 
remedied  by  having  a  hospital  where  the  sick  can  be  brought  for  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  I  would  again  recommend,  as  in  my  former  annual  reports,  the  early 
construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose  at  this  agency. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  mainly  conducted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  bishop  of  Dakota, 
who,  at  an  expense  of  about  $2,000  annually,  maintains  the  mission  here,  and  who, 
exclusive  of  the  sisters  employed  in  the  agency  schools,  has  two  priests,  two  Benedict- 
ine sisters,  and  one  man-servant  engaged  in  the  work.  The  mission  is  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebner,  O.  S.  B.,who  resides  at  the  agency,  and  who, 
having  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  for  the  past  seven  years  and  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  is  well  fitted  for  the  work.  There  are  two  neat  and  commodious 
chapels  on  the  reservation  where  services  are  regularly  held,  which  are  usually  well 
attended,  and  the  pastors  report  225  Indian  baptisms  during  the  year,  of  whom  18 
were  adults.  There  is  also  a  mission  station,  conducted  at  the  Grand  River  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  who  has  a  native  catechist,  Mr.  Edwin  Phelps, 
stationed  there.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  full  blood  Sisseton  Sioux,  and  an  energetic  young 
man,  who  is  zealously  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  that  settlement.  The  christian- 
ization  of  the  adult  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  their  pagan  superstitions  so  deeply 
rooted,  is  but  very  slow,  and,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  them  have  been  under 
missionary  influences  and  religious  instructions  for  several  years  past,  yet  it  will  re- 
quire some  additional  years  of  patient  missionary  labor  to  convince  the  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  of  the  absurdity  of  their  early  beliefs,  or  to  bring  them  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

I  organized  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  in  October  last  by  appointing  the  captain, 
lieutenant,  and  a  private  of  the  United  States  Indian  police  force  (all  full-blood  In- 
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dians)  as  judges,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The- 
judges  are  good  men  who  command  respect  and  have  the  confidence  of  the  Indians^ 
and  their  decisions  have  been  jast  and  impartial,  and  have  in  every  case  been  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment.  I  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  to  guard  against  the 
severity  of  punishment  imposed,  as  they  were  certain  to  order  some  punishment  for- 
every  person  arrested,  going  upon  the  principle  that  they  would  not  have  been 
arrested  if  not  guilty  of  some  offense.  They  now,  however,  understand  this  better, 
and  feel  that  a  responsibility  rests  upon  them,  and  are  more  dignified  in  court,  and 
very  particular  to  ascertain  facts,  as  also  in  arriving  at  conclusions.  Sessions  of 
this  court  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  it  aids  very  materially  in  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICB. 

The  police  force  of  this  agency,  coiisisting  of  two  officers  and  thirty  privates,  are 
an  excellent  body  of  trustworthy  men.  They  are  reliable  and  attentive  to  duty,  and" 
exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  reservation.  I  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
better  remunerated  for  the  valuable  services  which  they  are  rendering  the  Govern- 
ment. 

MIGRATORY  HABITS. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Indians  is  their  natural  propensity  to  roam. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  every  year  the  desire  of  many  Indians  is  to  be  on  the  move- 
and  to  either  make  a  new  location  or  to  try  some  o>her  agency,  and  the  large  tract 
of  country  lield  in  common  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  reservation,  comprising  five- 
distinct  agencies  and  all  claiming  close  relationship,  affords  an  excuse  for  absenting 
themselves  from  their  respective  agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  such  visits  are  sel- 
dom productive  of  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  to  both  visitors  and 
visited. .  I  would  recommend  that  strict  measures  be  adopted  by  the  Department  to* 
break  up  this  pernicious  migratory  habit  of  the  Indians. 

AGBNCT  BUILDINGS.  • 

The  agent's  residence  and  agency  storehouses  are  in  good  condition,  but  suitable 
workshops  and  new  quarters  for  employes  are  very  much  needed  ;  in  fact,  dwellings 
for  the  employes  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  recommend  that  at  least 
four  set  of  suitable  quarters  be  erected  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  for  the  bet- 
ter comfort  and  health  of  employes  and  their  families. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  not 
made  the  "  forward  march  "  that  I  would  wish,  yet  a  retrospective  glance  shows  con- 
siderable progress,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Indians  at 
this  agency,  many  of  whom  are  new  beginners  (the  late  hostiles  or  followers  of  Sitting 
Bull),  and  undoubtedly  the  least  domesticated  of  the  Sioux  bands,  and  that  the  most 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  both  Government 
and  individuals,  I  cannot  but  feel  satisfied  with  the  past  and  encouraged  for  the 
future. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  liberal  support  that  I  have  received, 
from  the  Department  in  my  administration  of  affairs  of  this  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

Jm^m«^26,  1884. 

Sir:  In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  ad- 
vance that  it  will  fall  far  short  of  what  an  annual  report  should  be,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  yet  four  weeks  since  I  relieved  Agent  Ridpath,  by  whom,  under  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  him  July  1, 1884,  the  report  more  properly  should  have  been  made» 

I  arrived  at  the  agency  on  the  Slst  day  of  July  last,  and  took  possession  of  the 
office  on  the  1st  day  of  August.  A  new  agent,  judging  from  my  short  experience,  is^ 
always  an  object  of  curiosity  when  he  first  appears  among  his  Indians.  Visits  and 
talks  most  be  tolerated  to  a  reasonable  extent,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  valuable- 
time. 
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In  traveling  across  the  reservation  overland,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  two  things;  first,  the  excellent  condition  of  the  crops,  the  wheat, 
■oats,  and  corn,  and  the  general  thrifty  appearance  of  Indian  farming;  and,  second,  in 
marked  contrast,  the  teepees,  and  miserable  log  huts  with  their  dirt  roofd.  The  crops 
«how  commendable  progress,  but  the  teepees  and  huts  which  the  Indians  inhabit  in 
this  rigorous  climate  prove  that  but  little  advance  has  been  made  towards  a  higher 
civilization.  While  an  Indian  readily  learns  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  is  slow  in  learn- 
ing how  to  build;  clings  with  pertinacity  to  the  *4odge"  of  his  ancestors,  and  not 
until  he  is  taught  by  contact  with  the  whites  does  he  realize  the  advantages  of  a 
house,  and  the  still  higher  blessings  of  a  home.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  consider 
the  wild  roaming  life  he  and  his  ancestors  have  led  in  the  unforgotten  past;  the  wil- 
•derness  his  home;  the  t'Cepee  his  shelter;  game  his  subsistence;  war  with  hereditary 
enemies  his  occupation ;  deeds  of  heroic  valor  his  ambition. 

The  first  step  towards  civilization  has  at  last  been  taken  by  the  Government,  by 
•concentrating  the  Indians  upon  reservations.  The  next  step  is  teaching  them  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil — and  the  next  one,  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty. 
Not  until  the  Indians  are  assured  that  the  identical  piece  of  land  on  which  they  are 
located  is  not  only  allotted  to  them,  but  that  the  title  is  secured  by  a  written  paper  or 
document  from  Washington,  will  they  feel  much  interest  in  building  a  house  and  pro- 
viding for  home  comforts.  On  this  reservation  the  allotment  and  title  is  the  absorb- 
ing thought  among  the  Indians.  They  fully  understand  the  importance  to  them  of 
owning  the  land  they  cultivate  and  improve.  Naturally  suspicious  and  distrustful, 
by  repeated  wrongs  and  false  promises,  they  are  not  certain  of  anything  until  they 
are  in  full  possession  of  that  which  they  crave.  Nor  can  they  comprenend,  or  be 
made  to  understand,  why  it  should  require  so  long  a  time  to  put  in  their  possession 
the  evidence  that  they  own  the  land  on  which  they  live.  This  reservation  has  been 
surveyed  into  township,  section,  and  subdivision  lines,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  mounds,  marking  the  corners,  were  so  imperfectly  built  that  they  cannot  be 
found.  This  is  all  that  is  in  the  way  of  issuing  allotment  certificates.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  a  surveyor  be  employed  to  rebuild  these  mounds,  and  that 
each  section  and  quarter-section  corner  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked  with  a 
stone.  The  lines  clearly  defined,  I  would  recommend  that  only  such  as  are  located 
and  have  some  land  in  cultivation  be  allowed  certificates.  Others  should  receive  them 
when  tbey  make  a  location  and  break,  say,  at  least  five  acres.  In  no  case,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  any  one  person  hold  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  fee,  nor 
should  he  have  a  title  to  all  of  this  except  upon  condition  of  having  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres  in  cultivation.  The  Indian,  like  the  white  man,  except  to  a  greater  extent, 
works  better  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Our  county  and  State  agri- 
•cultural  societies  offer  rewards  to  the  farmer  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  best 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  no  one  who  has  observed  the  great  good  which 
has  resulted  from  this  comparatively  modern  method  for  stimulating  husbandry  will 
question  the  improvements  it  has  wrought  in  our  agricultural  districts.  This  is  not 
at  present  practicable  upon  an  Indian  reservation.  But  the  principle  can  be  adopted. 
Among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  expressed  by  the  head  chief  *' Strike,''  a 
strong  title  to  the  land  is  what  every  Indian  farmer  wants.  I  would  therefore  re- 
spect^illy  suggest  that  when  an  Indian  has  twenty  acres  in  cultivation  a  title  be 
made  to  him  to  forty  acres,  to  include  the  land  in  cultivation;  and  when  he  has  forty 
acres  in  cultivation  then  a  title  to  another  forty  acres ;  and  when  he  has  eighty  acres 
in  cultivation  then  a  title  to  his  remaining  eighty  acres.  Such  time  as  might  seem 
Just  and  equitable  to  the  Indian  for  making  these  improvements  could  be  prescribed, 
with  such  reasonable  penalty  in  forfeiture  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  upon  those  who 
were  honestly  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

But,  I  would  further  most  respectfully  suggest,  in  addition  to  this  incentive  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  that  the  Government  add  another  inducement.  To  all  Indians  on  this 
reservation  who  shall  hereafter  plow,  and  raise  a  crop  of  not  less  than  10  acres,  there 
■shall  be  issued  to  him  one  mower,  a  most  important  agricultural  implement  to  the 
Indian.  When  he  shall  have  20  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a 
yoke  of  cattle,  and  when  he  has  40  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him 
a  wagon,  when  he  has  80  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a  reaper,  and 
when  he  has  160  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a  pair  of  horses  and 
harness. 

The  question  arises  right  here,  from  what  fuud  is  all  of  this  property  to  be  purchased 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Yankton  Indians  ?  This  question  I  will  now  answer.  But  first, 
Idesire  tosay  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  is  thatthey  be  made 
self-sustaining,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  successful  fanning ;  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  all  of  the  vegetables  raised 
in  the  Western  States  are  grown  in  Southern  Dakota  in  yields  which  invite  and  en- 
•courage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  rainfall  increasing 
with  cultivation,  so  that  now  a  failure  of  crops  from  drought  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Xfeaa  rations  for  the  Indians  and  more  farming,  more  self-reliance,  less  dependence. 
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'with  more  manhood,  must  be  the  lesson  which  they  must  learn,  and  this  lesson  must 
the  agent  continually  teach,  and  his  teachings,  to  be  successful,  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  Government. 

THE  RESERVATIOy. 

By  treaty  made  at  Washington  between  the  United  States  and  the  Yankton  tribe  of 
fiionx  or  Dakota  Indians,  April  19, 1858,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  February  16, 1859^ 
the  present  or  Yankton  Indian  reservation  of  400,000  acres,  by  certain  defined  bound- 
4iTie8,  was  set  apart  for  the  future  home  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  This  reservation 
lies  for  30  miles  along  the  Missouri  River,  which  here  runs  nearly  east,  is  watered  by 
theChoteau  River  and  other  small  streams,  is  nearly  all  arable  land,  and  in  all  re- 
spects for  farming  purposes  and  stock  raising  is  not  surpassed  by  any  equal  number 
of  acres  in  Dakota. 

By  actual  accurate  survey  the  reservation  contains  431,049  acres.  The  number  of 
Indians  on  the  reservation  in  1876  was  1,992;  in  1877,  2,182;  in  1878,  2,112;  in  1879, 
•2,008;  in  1880,  2,019;  in  1881,  1,998;  in  1882,  1,977;  in  1883,  1,950,  arid  in  1884, 1,786. 
I  give  the  population  of  each  year  for  the  last  eight  years  to  show  that  the  Indians 
are  not  materially  increasing  nor  diminishing,  but  are  about  the  same  each  year, 
the  mortality  varying  but  little  from  the  births.  My  object  in  this  is  to  show 
that  there  never  can  be,  judging  from  the  past,  any  such  increase  in  population  as 
-will  ever  require  for  farming  purposes  the  uHcof  the  entire  reservation.  It  is  safe  to 
average  the  heads  of  families,  and  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  500.  If  each  one 
were  to  receive  a  location  ticker,  and  eventually  a  patent  to  160  acres  of  land,  there 
would  only  be  80,000  acres  of  land  appropriated  for  farming.  I  will  add  20,000  acres 
to  make  the  estimate  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  we  have  but  100,000 
quires  absorbed  in  this  way,  leaving  331,049  acres  unappropriated,  lying  idle,  yielding 
no  revenue  to  the  Indians.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  160  acres  to  each  Indian, 
under  the  most  favorable  view,  will  all  be  cultivated.  Nor  should  it  be,  as  80  acres 
well  cultivated  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  160  acres  poorly  tilledi  Large  farms 
with  poor  cultivation  should  be  discouraged.  Hence,  at  least  half  or  more  of  the 
160  acres  could  be  used  for  pasture  aud  hay  land. 

The  question  then  arises  regarding  only  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation,  how  much  if  any  of  the  remaining  331,049  acres  of  the  reservation  should 
be  sold  for  their  benefit  f  Save  as  a  part  of  the  reservation  for  future  coatini^encies 
and  pastoral  purposes,  another  100,000  acres.  The  remaining  231,049  acres,  if  sold, 
•could  be  taken  from  along  the  north  line  of  the  feservation  without  in  jany  man- 
ner interfering  with  improvements  already  made,  leaving  to  the  reservation  the  en- 
tire river  front,  and  the  advantages  afforded  by  Choteau  Creek.  This  231,049  acres, 
at  the  low  price  of  $3  au  acre,  would  yield  to  the  Indians  the  handsome  sum  of  $693,147 ; 
^1600,000  of  this  should  be  put  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  annually,  and  the 
revenue  thus  secured  should  go  to  building  school-houses,  and  sustaining  district 
schools.  Who  can  estimate  the  great  good  that  $36,000  would  accomplish  annually 
•expended  in  educating  the  children  in  books,  trades,  and  useful  industries  ?  This 
fund  should  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  There  still  remains  $93,147.  This  could  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  the  machinery  and  stock  heretofore  mentioned  as  the  reward 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  bringing  their  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  employing 
teachers  to  instruct  them  in  farmiug.  At  least  fiv^  active  young  men  skilled  in 
practical  farming  should  be  employed  on  this  reservation  for  six  months  during  the 
year,  who  shoulostay  with  the  Indians  and  teach  them  how  to  plow,  sow,  harvest,  and 
thresh.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  these  young  men  should  do  the  work  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  do,  but  that  they  should  show  them  how  to  do,  and  how  to  take  care 
of  their  implements.  There  has  been  more  time  and  money  spent  since  I  have  been  at 
the  agency  in  the  repairs  of  broken  mowers,  reapers,  and  threshing  machines,  used  and 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Indians  through  their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  to  use  them, 
thnn  it  would  have  cost  to  employ  competent  men  to  run  these  machines  for  them. 
With  these  considerations  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reser- 
vation for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  would  advance  greatly  their  present  and  future 
welfare.  Property  which  is,  aud  must  remain  if  retained  as  part  of  the  reservation, 
iftterly  unproductive,  would  be  made  to  yield  a  revenue  whereby  the  people  would 
be  advanced  in  agriculture,  their  ambition  stimulated,  their  self-reliance  assured,  their 
•children  educated,  and  their  capacity  for  Self-government  and  citizenship  greatly  im- 
proved. The  country  thrown  open  for  settlement  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion would  soon  be  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  and  the  Indian  would  soon  learn, 
from  the  example  set  h*im  by  his  more  prosperous  white  brother,  not  only  how  to  farm, 
bat  also  the  adVantages  which  thrifty  tillage  brings  to  the  farmer.  If  the  Department 
thinks  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  be  sold  (notwithstanding  there  is  some  opposition  among  the  old  and  less  pro- 
gressive ones),  it  could  probably  be  done  with  the  consent  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Indiaiis  on  the  reservation.    I  have  made  this  matter,  and  the  allotments  and  title 
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to  InndS)  perhaps,  too  pTominent  in  this  report,  but  hope  to  be  excused  on  the  ground 
that  these  are  the  leading  subjects  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking  Indians  of  this  reser- 
yation. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

It  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  what  qualifications,  if  any,  should  be  attached 
before  the  Indian  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of  citizenship.  Many  of  the 
Tanktons,  and  of  full  blood,  are  to-day  better  qualified  to  exercise  this  prerogative 
than  scores  of  white  men  who  enjoy  the  right.  Here  there  is  no  intemperance,  and  if 
the  Indians  were  allowed  to  vote,  the  ballot  would  not  be  polluted  by  that  worst  of 
all  evils,  drunkenness.  Certainly  the  aegis  of  law  should  be  extended  over  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  Indians  should  come  under  the  protection  of  the  local  government. 
Criminals  should  be  punished;  and  if  so,  it  seems  but  right  that  the  Indians  should 
have  a  voice  in  electing  the  men  who  frame  the  laws  for  tneir  protection.  In  1867,  as 
special  Indian  commissioner  appointed  by  the  President  to  visit  the  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  and  to  counsel  with  them  under  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  report  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  I  used 
the  following  language  in  speaking  of  the  hostile  Indians  who  were  then  at  war  with 
ns: 

When  these  are  humbled  and  subdued,  let  the  terms  of  peace  be  based  apon  the  condition  that  th«y 
l^o  npon  a  reservation,  -where,  until  they  become  self-sustinning,  a  liberal  support  should  be  provided; 
in  addition,  the  Government  should  furnish  them  with  teachers,  farmers,  ana  mechanics,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  instruct  them  in  Christianity,  husbandry,  and  trade.  When  sufficiently  civilized,  eofk' 
/er  upon  them  aU  the  privUeget  of  citizenship. 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  this  theu  startling  recommendation  was  made, 
but  they  have  been  years  of  amelioration  and  progress,  with  a  steady  approach  to  a 
higher  plane,  a  better  destiny  for  the  **red  man."  With  seventeen  years  more  of  like 
progress  he  will  become  our  brother  in  religion,  our  equal  in  political  enjoyments. 

THE  AGENCY    INDIANS. 

In  person  the  men  of  my  agency  are  of  good  physique,  rather  tall  in  stature,  and 
well  formed.  As  a  nation  they  are  renowned  in  history  for  their  deeds  of  valor  in 
their  numerous  wars  with  other  tribes,  but  boast  that  they  never  shed  the  blood  of 
the  white  man.  They  are  peaceable  aipong  themselves,  seldom  have  disputes  with 
each  othfr,  and  most  of  them  readily  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  govern- 
ment. As  among  white  men,  all  are  not  good,  but  I  unhesitatingly  say,  based  upon 
close  observation  and  daily  contact  with  them,  that  there  are  less  idle,  worthless 
men  among  them  than  are  found  iu  one  of  our  villages  of  equal  population.  Some  of 
my  Indian  farmers  have  inspired  me  with  great  respect.  In  personal  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, as  also  in  good  sense  and  pleasant  manners,  they  are  the  equal  of  some  of 
our  prominent  Western  white  farmers. 

The  example  of  these  men  is  doing  much  towards  abolishing  former  customs  and 
bringing  their  neighbors  up  to  a  higher  standard.  There  are  a  few  who  still  cling  to 
the  blanket,  disguise  their  faces  with  paint,  and  adorn  their  heads  with  feathers ;  but 
these  men  are  the  leaders  and  advocates  of  the  Indian  datice.  My  predecessor  says 
he  found  Indian  dancing  a  common  recreation  on  the  reservation,  and,  in  order  to  cur- 
tail it,  allowed  them  to  meet  every  Saturday  night  in  a  house  near  the  agency,  where 
they  regularly  hold  their  weekly  orgies.  Here,  in  feathers  and  paint,  with  the  jing- 
ling of  bells  and  beating  of  drums,  the  men  dance,  recounting  their  deeds  of  valor  in 
speech  and  song.  At  last,  carried  away  by  frenzied  excitement,  they  at  times  give 
away  their  property,  and  occasionally  their  wives.  While  the  dance  is  in  progress 
the  squaws  are  busily  engaged  outside  in  preparing  the  dog  feast,  which  towards 
morning  is  eaten  with  much  relish,  being  considered  the  most  toothsome  delicacy  that 
can  be  set  before  the  uncivilized  Indians.  These  dances  are  not  only  opposed  to,  but 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  There  are  comparatively  but  few  who  indulge  in  thia 
old  custom.  In  my  opinion  strong  measures,  if  necessary,  should  be  adopted  to  break 
np  a  custom  which  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  progressive  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

TRIBAL  RELATIONS. 

These  are  fast  disappearing.  Fealty  to  chiefs  no  longer  exists  among  the  Yankton 
Indians  of  this  reservation.  While  tliey  are  divided  into  bands  with  nominal  heads 
or  chiefs,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  quasi  authority.  These  divisions  ought 
not  to  exist,  and,  if  wiped  out,  another  step  would  be  gained  for  civilization.  Farm- 
ing is  fast  individualizing  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  older  men  of  the  tribe  who  bare 
been  prominent  chiefs  yield  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  results  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. In  proportiou  as  Indians  cultivate  the  soil,  gather  property,  they  learn  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves.  Their  former  chiefs,  however  valuable  in  war,  have 
neither  the  disposition  nor  knowledge  to  aid  them  in  farming.  Each  man  must  de- 
pend  uponhiB  own  efforts  in  planting  and  raising  his  crop,  and  this  self-reliance  changes 
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the  sabservient  Indian  into  an  independent  man.  The  most  notable  chief  among  the 
Tanktons  is  he  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  those  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1858, 
and  who  is  recognized  as  head  chief— Pa-Ia-ne-a-pa-pe,  'Hhe  man  that  was  struck  by 
the  Ree."  Old  Strike,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  is  supposed  to  be  eighty-four  years 
old,  quite  deaf,  and  nearly  blind.  In  his  day  he  was  a  ereat  warrior  and  orator. 
Now,  bowed  down  with  a^e  and  infirmities,  he  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  the  once 
famous  chief.  He  still  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Com- 
missioners and  agents  have  experienced  the  force  of  his  logic  and  acknowledged  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  Strike  dresses  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  although  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  school  of  progress  he  has  a  good  heart.  His  few  remaining  days  ought 
to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  giving  him  plenty  to  eat 
and  wear. 

THE  POLICE. 

This  force  consists  of  fifteen  men,  selected  from  among  the  younger  Indians.  They 
are  officered  by  one  captain  and  two  sergeants.  They  are  to  the  agent  what  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies  are  to  the  court.  White  men  or  Indians  accused  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor on  the  reservation  are  brought  in  by  the  police  and  the  matter  investigated. 
They  are  quite  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Indian 
agent. 

L>nring  the  less  than  four  weeks  of  my  official  life  the  police  arrested  and  brought 
before  me  one  white  man  for  stealing  a  horse  which  was  ridden  through  the  agency, 
and  at  once  detected  and  pursued  by  one  of  the  police — thief  captured  aud  by  me 
tamed  over  to  the  proper  officer,  and  horse  returned  to  the  owner. 

At  this  agency  no  increase  of  pay  is  needed.  Four  on  duty  at  a  time  makes  the  pay 
of  |5  per  month  equal  to  $20  per  month  each.  This  with  his  rations  and  clothing  is 
ample  compensation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indian  farming  this  year  is  encouraging.  The  season  has  been  favorable,  and 
the  yield  all  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  Yanktons  are  slowly  but  surely 
learning  the  art  of  cultivation.  Herein  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian  civil- 
ization. Industrial  schools  for  the  young,  practical  farming  for  those  of  riper  years,  is 
the  only  road  to  success.  A  number  of  the  farms  on  the  reservation  I  have  visited  are 
worthy  of  all  coinmendation.  Some  corn-fields  show  good  tillage,  are  free  from  weeds, 
and  stacks  of  wheat  and  oats  built  by  Indians  are  equal  to  those  built  by  our  white 
farmers.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of  the  Indians  are  good  farmers.  Some  of 
the  corn-fields  show  neglect  and,  poor  tillage.  The  weedfi  have  been  allowed  to  grow, 
the  com  making  an  unsuccessful  struggle  in  its  eiforts  for  supremacy  against  its  natu- 
ral enemy.  Indians  inclined  to  be  lazy,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  should  be  often  visited 
by  the  Government  farmer  and  encouraged  to  work.  The  reward  of  a  good  crop  as 
the  result  of  persevering  labor,  and  a  certain  failure  as  the  result  of  idleness,  cannot  be 
too  often  nor  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  them.  Under  the  treaty,  self-support  must 
MOon  be  reached  by  the  Yankton  Indians.  This  is  only  possible  through  agricultural 
industry,  yet  largely  to  be  learned.  How  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  cultivate,  to  sow,  to 
harvest,  to  save,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results,  are  lessons  which  must  be  taught 
the  Indian  by  the  farmer  provided  by  the  Government.  In  this  yiew  this  employ 6 
becomes  the  most  important  factor  in  agency  work. 

The  statistics  gathered*  by  the  Government  farmer  and  on  file  in  this  office  show  : 
Acres  of  wheat  this  season,  889 ;  corn,  1,287  acres ;  oats,  261  acres ;  potatoes,  78^  acres ; 

farden,  201  acres.  This  acreage  should  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance, 
[y  Indians  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  acre  of  land ;  the 
farmer  passing  oyer  the  reservation  could  only  form  a  crude  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
laud  in  cultivation,  found  in  patches  and  irregularly  shaped  fields.  His  average  of  30 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  15  bushels  of  wheat,  I  am  well  satisfied  is  entirely  too 
liigh.  If  these  statistics  can  be  relied  upon,  they  establish  one  thing,  which  is,  that 
the  time  is  near  at  band  whan  no  more  flour  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  of  this 
reservatisn  except  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  infirm.  It  is  also  worthy  of  serious  con« 
•eideration,  whether  in  the  near  future  rations  should  not  be  confined  to  beef  only.  It 
Avill  be  many  years  before  the  Indians  will  raise  sufficient  cattle  to  supply  themselves 
with  meat,  which  is  their  chief  food. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  Department  as  a  leading  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  agent  at  this  agency,  first,  to  make  the  Government  school  here  more  of 
an  industrial  school  than  a  school  for  learning  that  which  is  taught  from  books,  be- 
yond the  simplest  rudiments.  The  boys  should  be  taught  all  kinds  of  farm,  garden, 
and  barn  work ;  how  to  handle  and'  use  the  tools  with  which  work  is  done,  and  the 
girls  how  to  cook,*  to  wash,  iron,  clean  house,  and  make  their  own  clothing ;  second, 
the  agent  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Indians  who  are  farming,  and,  through 
bi6  interpretei!,  give  them  instructions  in  their  work,  stimulate  them  by  his  presence 
and  personal  interest  in  their  welfare  to  better  cultivation,  aud  make  them  understand 
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that  tliey  must  learn  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  or  go  hnngry.  The  agent 
shoaid  be  something  more  than  a  mere  office  man  to  deal  out  rations,  write  orders, 
and  deride  petty  quarrels. 

At  this  agency  there  never  has  been  any  settled  policy  for  any  length  of  time* 
During  the  last  seven  years  an  agent's  official  life  has  only  averaged  about  eighteen 
montl^.  While  these  frequent  changes  have  undoubtedly  been  for  good  cause,  they 
have  been  unfortunate  for  the  Indians,  the  schools,  and  progressive  agriculture.  Eaeh 
new  agent  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas  for  governing  Indians,  managing  the  schools, 
and  conducting  Indian  farming.  No  two  probably  have  the  same  system  for  either^ 
Those  who  never  saw  an  Indian  until  they  met  him  on  the  reservation  are  generally 
the  most  confident  that  their  plan  is  the  only  correct  one  for  their  government.  The 
result  is  that  fatal  errors  have  crept  into  the  service.  Frequent  changes  of  agents 
are  attended  with  radical  changes  in  management.  Promises  are  made  which  ought 
not  to  be  and  can  never  be  fulhlled.  These  the  new  agent  is  expected  to  carry  out. 
He  cannot  do  it,  and  confidence  is  lost.  This  is  one  of  the  embarrassing  features  of 
this  agency. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  industrial  boarding  school  at  the  agency  was  reasonably  well 
patronized  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  highest  attendance  for  any  month  was  85, 
of  which  53  were  males  and  32  females.  Average  attendance  for  the  year,  64-^,  Thero 
were  eight  teachers  and  employes  engaged  in  conducting  the  school.  The  industrial 
teacher,  with  the  help  of  his  Indian  boys,  cultivated  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  till- 
age and  vegetable  garden  are  worthy  of  praise.  Coming  to  the  agency  during  vaca- 
tion, I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  management  of  the  school,  nor  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  for  their  respective  places.  The  school  bailding  is  large  and  commo- 
dious ;  located  on  an  elevation  fronting  the  river,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  stranger  as  being  a  noble  contribution  by  the  Government 
to  the  cause  of  Indian  education. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

This  work  among  the  Indians  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  and  philanthropist. 
Indolent,  dirty  children  are  gathered  into  day  and  Sunday  schools,  taught  to  read 
Dakota  and  English,  and  molded  into  civilized.  Christian  boys  and  girls.  The  Bible 
has  been  translated  into  the  Dakota  language,  as  have  other  books  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  the  children  and  youth.  These  are  taught  in  day  and  Sunday 
schools.  The  result  has  been  that  quite  a  number  of  youDg  men  and  women  have 
been  turned  out  of  these  imssion  schools  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  lead 
Christian  lives.  St.  Paul's  boarding  school,  under  the  general  supervision  of  Bishop 
Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  Rev.  W.  E.  Jacob  as  saperintendent,  and  the 
Agency  Mission  day  school  and  White  Swan  Mission  day  school,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcb,  are  the  three  mission  schools 
at  this  agency.  Each  of  these  denominations  have  religious  services  on  Sabbath,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  conflict  in  time.  In  each  of  these  churches  there  is  religious  in- 
struction in  both  English  and  Dakota  languages,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook  as  rector  of 
the  Episcopal .  church,  and  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Both  these  reverend  gentlemen  speak  the  Dakota  language  fluently.  There 
is  no  conflict  in  their  work,  but  both  labor  in  harmony  for  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Yankton  Indians.  Supplemented  by  the  good  influences  of  these  de- 
voted men,  the  agent  is  greatly  aided  in  managing  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  agency. 
The  reports  of  the  mission  work  here  show  an  average  attendance  of  Indian  children 
and  youths  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  59.  Teachers  and  employes,  9.  The  reports  also 
show  that  there  are  344  Yankton  Indians,  communicants  of  the  two  churches,  of  which 
198  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  146  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
Episcopal  Church,  males  84,  females  114.  In  the  report  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  William- 
son the  members  are  not  classified,  but  it  is  presumed  they  are  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  to  sex. 

Saint  Paul's  boarding  school  and  chapel,  where  the  mission  work  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  done,  are  models  of  neatness.  The  school  building  and  grounds  are  all 
inclosed,  trees  planted,  which,  with  lawns,  walks,  and  drive-ways,  make  it  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  agency.  The  Presbyterian  building,  used  for  school  pur- 
poses and  divine  service,  is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  which  with  its  coat  of  pure 
white  paint  and  tidy  interior  is  a  good  example  for  Christian  and  heathen  to  follow. 
The  plain  preacher  and  pure  man  who  holds  service  in  this  humble  chapel  was,  aa 
was  his  father,  a  pioneer  in  Indian  missionary  work. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  generally  good.    Owing  to  exposure,  poor  honsea,  and  a 
stupid  indifference  to  the  laws  of  health,  there  are  more  pulmonary  diseases  among 
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them  than  are  found  in  the  same  latitude  among  the  whites.    The  disease  from  which 
they  suffer  most  is  of  a  scrofnloas  character. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  53  deaths  reported,  of  which  30  were  males 
and  33  females ;  over  5  years  of  age,  27  males  and  22  females ;  under  5, 3  males  and  1 
female.  It  is  with  ^reat  difficulty  that  the  exact  number  of  deaths  can  be  ascer- 
tained; so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  these  fibres  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Many  Indiana 
carefully  conceal  the  deaths  of  their  children,  as  when  ascertained  there  is  one  less 
in  the  family  to  draw  rations.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  not  more  than  four 
children  died  daring  the  last  year  in  a  population  of  1,786.  There  were  96  birtha 
during  the  year,  of  which  55  were  males  and  41  females. 

CENSUS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  Indians  at  this  agency,  as  shown  by  the  census  just  completed,  as  follows : 
Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age  456 ;  number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age, 
591;  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  375;  total  number,  including  all 
ages,  1,786.    About  1,000  of  these  wear  citizens'  dress. 

Number  of  school-houses  at  and  connected  with  the  agency,  5.  Number  of  schools  in 
operation,  5.  Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  the  White  Swan  Mission  day  school 
one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  43;  Agency  Mission  day  school,  42.  Number  of 
pupils  attending  Saint  Paul's  boarding  school  one  mouth  or  more  during  the  year,  45. 
The  Selwyn  day  school  was  in  operation  but  20  days  during  the  entire  year.  Total  at- 
tendance during  that  time,  17.  During  its  session  W.  T.  Selwyu  was  employed  aa 
teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $420  per  annum.  The  Ree  day  school  was  in  operation  7^ 
months,  with  a  total  attendance  one  mouth  or  more  of  24.  Alfred  Smith  was  em- 
ployed as  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  $420  per  annum.  The  industrial  boarding  school  has 
been  in  operation  during  the  entire  year,  with  a  total  attendance  for  one  month  or 
more  of  85.    There  were  employed  in  this  school  during  the  year  : 


Name. 


G.  D.  Bon  (resigned) 

Sd.  K.  Dawes 

AnnaR  Boone 

XUaY.  Oviatt 

John  K.  Winters 

Slla  SimpAon 

Sarah  J.  Kidpath  (resigned)  . 

Sarah  Bereman 

Alice  Congleton  (resigned) . . . 

Sachet  Homstra 

Ifizeie  Whitelatch  (resigned) 
Alice  Congleton  (resigned)  . . 
^Gnnie  Bonen 


Occupation. 


Saperintendent . . . 

do 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Seamstress 

Matron 

......do 

Cook 

do 

Laundress 

do 

do 


Annual 
salary. 


$900 
900 
600 
600 
480 
420 
500 
500 
360 
360 
360 
360 
360 


The  total  number  attending  the  schools  at  this  agency  for  one  month  or  more  dnr- 
inff  the  year  is  2:^9. 

The  Government  schools,  in  consideration'of  the  number  of  teachers  and  cost,  do 
not  show  as  large  attendance  as  they  should.  More  effort  will  be  made  in  the  fat- 
ore  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  obligations  they  are  under  by  virtue  of  their 
treaty  stipulations  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The  boarding  and  day  schools 
should  be  well  filled  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  as  the  Indians  have  obligated 
themselves  to  send  their  children  for  this  length  of  time  each  year,  it  is  believed  if 
they  are  properly  urged  that  they  will  do  so.  The  educational  provisions  of  the  treaty 
•hoold  be  enforced. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Ro88  Fork,  Idaho y  August  20,  1884. 

8iR :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  1884  : 
This  reservation  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho  Territory,  and  extends 
from  Blackfoot  River  south  60  miles,  averaging  nearly  40  miles  wide.    It  contains 
1,202,330  acres.    By  treaty  dated  May  14, 1H80,  the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  reservation,  containing  about  325,000  acres,  to  the  United  States* 
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This  treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  Congress.  The  portion  ceded  has  never  been 
'Occupied  by  the  Indians  and  is  not  needed  by  them,  except  perhaps  the  northern  part 
of  Marsh  Valley,  which  is  claimed  by  them  for  farming  land.  The  boundary  line  of 
the  part  ceded  has  not  been  surveyed,  and,  as  described  in  the  treaty  in  a  zigzag  course 
across  the  reservation,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  whites  nor  Indians.  Where  this  line 
would  cross  Marsh  Valley  seems  to  be  a  disputed  point,  varying  from  2  to  5  miles,  and 
this  uncertainty  is  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction.  This  valley 
contains  about  all  of  the  tillableland  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation.  Over 
50  families  of  whites  have  settled  in  it  during  the  past  15  years.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  ceded  portion  would  include  all  these  families  but  6.  A  point  in  this  valley  could 
easily  be  determined  for  the  boundary  line,  and  a  straight  line  east  and  west  from  that 
point  to  the  east  and  west  boundary  of  the  reservation  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
whites  and  Indians,  and  include  all  the  white  settlers  in  the  ceded  portion,  which 
would  be  very  desirable.  The  Indians  would  agree,  I  believe,  to  this  alteration  of  the 
treaty.  It  would  cede  100,000  acres  more  land  which  is  not  needed  by  them.  I  ear- 
nestly recommend  that  a  new  treaty  be  made  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  concerned.  This  would  leave  about  800,000  acres  of  land  on  the  reservation, 
most  of  it  grazing  land.  There  would  be  7,000  acres  woodland,  located  in  the  ravines 
in  the  mountains,  and  about  5,000  acres  of  tillable  land  that  can  be  irrigated  by  the 
Indians  at  small  expense. 

In  the  treaty  above  mentioned  the  Indians  were  promised  land  in  severalty.  Most 
of  the  Indians  are  prepared  for  this  and  anxious  to  have  allotments  made;  but  before 
this  can  be  done  the  reservation  should  be  surveyed.  Each  Indian  could  then  be  fur- 
nished with  a  homestead.  They  are  frequently  told  by  white  men  that  they  will  soon 
have  to  leave  the  reservation  to  give  place  to  white  settlers,  and  they  need  the  assur- 
ance that  the  allotment  of  farms  and  title  to  the  same  from  the  Government  would 
give  them.  Greater  progress  will  then  be  made  in  agriculture  and  other  civilizing 
pursuits.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  reservation  be  surveyed  and  allotments 
made  soon  as  practicable. 

Their  progress  in  farming  from  year  to  year  is  apparent  to  all  who  visit  this  agency. 
The  prospect  of  having  a  new  flouring-mill  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  crops  this 
season  pleased  and  encouraged  the  Indians ;  but  on  July  13  the  agency  was  visited  by 
the  most  severe  hail-storm  ever  known  here.  It  destroyed  over  100  acres  of  wheat 
and  oats  belonging  to  Indians.  The  crops  not  injured  look  well  and  promise  a  good 
yield.  The  amount  under  cultivation  is  593  acres,  as  follows :  Wheat,  230  acres ;  oats, 
265  acres ;  barley,  22  acres ;  and  potatoes,  76  acres.  Over  200  acres  of  this  is  new  land 
broken  last  spring.  Not  much  wheat  was  sown  on  old  land  this  season  on  account  of 
^ts  liability  to  smut.  New-land  wheat  is  not  so  liable.  The  amount  of  the  crop  this 
year  is  estimated  at  18,650  bushels,  as  follows :  Wheat,  3,000  bushels ;  oats,  8,000 
bushels ;  barley,  650  bushels ;  potatoes,  5,000  bushels ;  and  turnips,  2,000  bushels. 
One  thousand  tons  or  more  of  hay  will  be  put  up  by  the  Indians  this  season.  They 
sell  their  hay  in  stack  at  $5  per  ton.  Part  of  it  is  hauled  off  of  the  reservation  by  the 
purchasers;  the  balance  is  fed  to  stock  from  the  stacks.  Their  herds  of  cattle  are  not 
increasing,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases.  They  number  about  580  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  cows.  No  sheep  nor  hogs  are  owned  by  the  Indians.  They  have  2,800  ponies, 
more  or  less.  They  are  moderately  supplied  with  farming  tools,  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time,  except  wagons.  Twelve  mowing 
machines  and  one  reaper  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  Indiana  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  many  are  manifesting  considerable  desire  to  acquire  property,  oix- 
teen  Indians  are  building  log  houses  or  have  built  this  season. 

There  is  but  one  school  here,  which  is  located  at  Fort  Hall,  18  miles  from  the  agency. 
It  is  an  industrial  boarding-school.    Thirty-eight  different  pupils  have  attended  the 
past  year.    Thirty-two  was  the  largest  attendance  for  one  month.     Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  in  the  school-room.     Under  the  supervision 
-of  the  teacher,  the  boys  cultivated  8  acres  of  land;  6  acres  of  this  was  in  vegetables. 
They  were  also  instructed  in  harness-making  and  other  kinds  of  manual  labor.     The 
girls  were  instructed  in  household  work,  in  mending,  cutting,  and  making  clothes, 
■and  seemed  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  work.     Most  of  the  pupils  made  good 
progress  during  the  year.    Their  deportment  was  good.     There  were  but  few  run- 
aways, very  little  sickness,  and  no  deaths.     Indians  are  averse  to  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  particularly  the  Shoshones,  because  their  medicine-men  have  told  them 
that  the  school  was  "  bad  medicine,  that  those  who  attended  it  would  die;"  and  most 
-of  them  seem  to  believe  this.     I  have,  however,  induced  one  of  the  medicine-men  to 
send  to  school;  another  has  promised  to  send,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  school  the 
•coming  year  is  more  encouraging. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  organize  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,  as  no  In- 
dian would  accept  the  position  of  judge  without  pay.  Bat  with  the  assistance  of  the 
indian  police  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  and  break  up  most  of  the  practices  meu- 
i;ioned  in  the  rules,  particularly  plural  marriages  and  the  war  and  scalp  dances  among 
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the  Bannacks.    The  influence  of  the  medicine-men  against  reforms  is  considerable, 
althonffh  decreasing. 

The  Indian  police,  consisting  of  eight  men,  have  done  ^ood  work  in  arresting  horse- 
thieves  and  recovering  stolen  property,  and  in  assisting  m  changing  the  practices  and 
CQstoms  that  have  prevailed  among  these  Indians. 

But  few  crimes  are  committed,  and  I  can  again  report  the  general  good  conduct  of 
these  Indians  another  year.  There  has  been  no  drunkenness  or  quarreling  or  fight- 
ing. They  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  Gambling,  however,  has  been  almost 
universal  among  them  and  is  not  easily  broken  up,  though  I  am  able  to  report  some 
progress  in  that  direction. 

I  regret  to  report  that  no  missionary  work  has  been  done  among  these  poor  red  men, 
except  that  performed  by  ministers  making  occasional  visits  to  the  agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  efforts  of  a  missionary  stationed  among  them  would  soon  produce 
good  results.  The  Indians  are  religiously  inclined  and  need  to  be  elevated  and  Chris- 
tianized as  much  as  the  people  of  foreign  lands.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  a  faint 
idea  of  some  standard  of  morals,  and  they  strive  to  live  as  near  to  that  standard  as 
many  white  communities  do. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A.  L.  COOK, 

The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Agent, 


Lemhi  Agbnct,  Idaho, 

Augwt  29,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Lemhi  Re^rvation  is  situated  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  midway  between  two  ends. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  100  square  miles,  but  until  it  is  proven  by  actual  survey  that  it 
does  contain  that  amount  it  will  remain,  as  it  always  has  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  locality,  as  being  considerably  overestimated.  The  executive 
order  dated  February  12,  1875,  concerning  this  reservation,  is  as  follows : 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  lying  within  the  following-described  bonndaries,  viz, 
4M>mmenciDg  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River  that  is  dae  west  of  a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort 
Lemhi ;  thence  dae  east  aboat  3  miles  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain ;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a 
•ontherly  direction  about  12  miles  to  a  point  due  east  of  Yeanum  (Tearian)  Bridge  on  the  Lemhi 
Biver;  thence  west  across  said  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crcHt  of  the  mountain  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place 
of  beginning ;  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from 
■ale  and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed  tdbes  of  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater 
Indians,  to  be  Known  as  the  L^mhi  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  Said  tract  of  countr\  is  estimated  to 
contain  about  100  square  miles,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  tract  provided  for  in  the  third  aiticle  of  an  unrati* 
fled  treaty  made  ana  concluded  at  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1868. 

The  above  has  a  nice,  flowing  sound  when  read  aloud ;  but  as  it  was  intended  more 
especially  for  the  information  of  the  public,  I  would  suggest  that  the  order  be 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  reservation  lines  perfectly  clear,  and  not  as 
they  are,  at  present,  indefinite,  imperfect,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  starting  point 
and  Yeanum  (Yearian)  Bridge,  impossible  to  find.  Take  for  instance  the  3  miles  east 
of  the  starting  point  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Now,  on  the  east  of  the  starting 
point  there  is  a  small  rid^e  of  mountains,  and  a  little  beyond  that  is  the  main  rau^e 
of  the  Rockies.  The  3- mile  line  going  due  east,  passing  through  a  narrow  canon,  will 
end  about  midway  between  these  two  ridges  of  mountains.  TneUf  again,  on  the  line 
southward,  if  it  stops  at  a  point  due  east  of  Yeanum  Bridge  it  will  stop  considerably 
short  of  12  miles.  The  other  points  are  just  about  as  definite  as  the  ones  stated.  And 
now  unless  something  is  done  the  reservation  will  dwindle  down  to  about  64  nquare 
miles.  The  valley  on  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  reservation  has  been  surveyed, 
the  latter  during  last  spring,  and  in  both  instances  the  survey  was  carried  on  to  what 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  part  of  the  reservation.  In  regard  to  the  reservation 
being  surveyed,  that  has  been  suggested  and  urged  so  of  teu  as  to  become  rather  monot- 
onous. I  am,  however,  hopeful  that  it  will  be  done  some  time  during  the  present 
century. 

The  land  inclosed  by  the  above  limits  (?)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  mount- 
ain land  and  farming  land,  of  which  the  former  has  considerably  the  advantage,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  about  3^  to  1.  Where  the  land  is  suitable  for  farming  the  soil  is 
good  and  the  supply  of  water  amply  sufficient  for  irrigating  purposes.  The  Indian 
farms  are  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Lemhi  River  and  McDevitt  and  Old  Agency 
Creeks,  and  they  are  worked  by  the  Indian  farmers  equally  as  well  and  quite  as  prof- 
itably as  the  same  acreage  would  be  by  white  men.  The  amount  of  land  un<ler  cul- 
tivation has  been  largely  increased  this  season.  Several  of  our  Indians  have  newly 
started  in,  and  are  succeeding  very  well  indeed.  With  more  encouragement  they  will 
be  stimulated  to  go  on  with  their  farming  operations,  to  enlarge  their  fields,  to 
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heighten  the  point  of  their  ambition  and  gradually  throw  off  their  indolence,  indiffer- 
ence,  and  ignorance,  and  thus  by  short  but  firm  strides  press  steadily  forward  until 
they  can  fuUy  realize  the  benefits,  if  not  the  dignity,  of  labor. 

We  have  under  cultivation  on  the  reservation  about  305  acres  of  oats,  wheat,  hay, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  smaller  vegetables.  The  crops  are  not  yet  gathered.  I  estimate 
them  as  follows :  Oats,  4,200  bushels ;  wheat,  460  bushels ;  hay,  Z3  tons;  potatoes,  230 
bushels ;  turnips,  120  bushels ;  and  smaller  vegetables,  87  bushels. 

Four  years  ago  these  Indians  began  to  farm,  and  now  there  are  33  families  engaged 
in  cultivating  171  acres.  This  is  a  very  decided  gain.  They  are  also  mnch  more 
civilized  as  regards  dress.  The  number  of  those  who  have  adopted  citizens'  dress  in- 
stead of  the  blanket  for  daily  wear  is  steadily  increasing. 

I  have  no  police  at  this  agency.  The  whole  force  was  discharged  June  30,  1883,  for 
incompetency.  I  believe  that  these  Indians  get  along  better  without  them,  as  there 
have  been  fewer  depredations  committed  daring  the  past  twelve  months  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

There  have  been  no  offenses  committed  by  whites  against  Indians.  Two  offenses 
by  Indians  against  whites,  viz,  killing  young  calves  out  on  the  range  and  attempt- 
ing to  rob  the  stage.  The  former. case  was  disposed  of  by  the  Indians  in  council,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  guilty  parties  (three  young  "bucks")  should  remunerate  the 
owners  of  the  calves,  which  was  immediately  done.  The  latter  case  occurred  about  30 
miles  from  the  iagency.  Jack  Grouse,  while  under  the  influence  of  whisky  supplied 
to  him  at  Spring  Mountain,  attempte4to  imitate  some  of  his  white  brethren,  who  had 
robbed  the  stage  a  few  days  previous.  He  stopped  the  stage  and  struck  at  the  driver, 
but  was  scared  off  before  any  robbery  was  committed.  He  was  arrested  by  the  county 
officers  next  day  and  sent  to  the  county  jail  to  amuse  himself  with  a  buck-saw  and 
wood-pile  for  two  months.  The  white  man  who  supplied  him  with  whisky  was  also 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  the  county  jail.  Another 
white  man  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days  for  a  similar  offense.  A  colored  teamster  in 
the  service  of  a  rancher  in  the  valley,  who  persists  in  employing  him  in  spite  of  the 
mischief  he  has  wrought  among  the  Indians,  has  been  furnishing  the  Indians  with 
whisky  occasionally  during  the  last  seven  years.  He  was  arrested  last  fall,  and  al- 
though theevidence  was  strong  it  was  not  considered  conclusive,  and  he  was  discharged 
with  a  caution  "not  to  do  it  again.''  Although  the  more  respectable  white  men  in 
this  valley  are  anxious  to  stamp  out  the  cursed  liquor  traffic  as  regards  the  Indians, 
still  the  Chinamen  continue  to  supply  them  secretly,  and  so  far  this  year  have  man- 
aged to  do  so  without  detection. 

There  was  one  case  of  horse-stealing  this  spring.  The  thief  was  a  young  Indian 
from  Wind  River  who  was  visiting  here  at  the  time.  He  started  for  home  taking 
with  him  a  horse  belonging  to  a  member  of  this  tribe,  but  was  overtaken  at  Eagle 
Rock  and  the  horse  recovered.  These  cases  are  getting  fewer  every  year,  and  I  think 
we  may  in  the  near  friture  be  able  to  show  a  clean  record  for  the  year. 

The  vice  of  gambling  prevails  among  these  Indians  to  a  great  extent.  They  have 
a  natural  craving  for  excitement,  which  they  find  means  of  satisfying  either  in  card- 
playing,  stick-hiding,  or  horse-racing.  One  matter  that  is  doing  much  to  retard  the 
? regress  of  these  Indians  is  the  visit  every  summer  of  parties  of  Flathead  and  Nez 
erc^s  Indians,  who  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gambling. 

The  Indians  who  own  wagons  are  always  willing  to  freight  the  supplies  from  Red 
Rock,  Mont.,  to  the  agency.  They  make  the  round  trip  of  140  miles  in  about  five  days 
over  a  bad  road,  and  generally  with  loads  averaging  1,050  pounds. 

These  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  been  blessed  with  very  good  health. 
Number  of  births,  27 ;  deaths,  13. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  "  What  are  the  various  religious  bodies  doing  towards  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians?"  I  very  much  fear  that  in  this  matter 'tis  "Distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view",  and  so  the  far-away  African,  Japanese,  or  Chinaman 
stands  a  better  chance  of  being  converted  than  the  Indian  whose  country  we  inhabit 
and  for  whose  future  as  well  a  present  condition  we  are  unmistakably  responsible.  If 
the  several  religious  denominations  do  not  feel  like  taking  hold  in  right  earnest  of 
what  is  evidently  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  conquered  race,  I  would  respectfully 
urge,  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  that  missionaries  be  sent  in  large  numbers  to  worK 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  several  agencies,  their  efforts  to  be  especially  directed  to 
christianizing  the  bad  white  element,  whose  low  moral  status  acts  as  a  perpetual  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  our  Indian  population. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  just  been  authorized  by  the 
Department  to  make  arrangements  for  starting  a  boarding-school  for  the  Indian  chil- 
dren of  this  reservation,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to 
them. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  prompt 
and  vigorous  help  aftorded  me  in  my  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  these  Indians. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 

TIjc  CoMMis8io:sEn  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  J  gent 
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Nez  Perc]6  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  20,  1884. 

Sir  :  As  my  third  annnal  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

STATUS  OP  THE  TRIBE. 

As  regards  any  advancement  made  by  the  tribe  in  civilization,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year,  namely,  '^this  tribe  has  reached  that  point 
in  civilization  where  it  will  not  advance  until  some  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  Indian  policy/'  Still  the  agent  finds  he  has  sufficient  to  do  to  keep  the  tribe  where 
it  is.  During  a  visit  from  an  inspector  of  Indian  affairs  he  remarked  that  'Hhe  Nez 
Perc^  are  as  far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  a  tribe,  as  any  one  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.*'  If  such  is  the  case,  they  should  have  power  granted 
them  to  enact  laws  for  themselves,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  '^  court  or  Indian 
offenses." 

There  are  individual  cases  where  Indians  have  for  the  first  time  taken  up  and  cul- 
tivated  land  this  year,  and  in  other  instances  where  they  have  increased  the  size  of 
their  farms. 

EDUCATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  education  will  rate  as  the  most  important  factor  in  mak- 
ing the  Indian  policy  a  success.  But  the  instruction  given  the  Indian  youth  must 
partake  more  of  a  practical  character.  The  Indian,  be  he  young  or  old,  is  more  of 
an  imitator  than  a  student ;  hence  a  practical  education  is  of  more  benefit  to  him  and 
more  easily  attained  than  a  scholastic  education.  If  he  can  read  and  write  English 
nnderstandingly,  and  understands  the  first  four  rules  in  arithmetic,  he  is  sufficiently 
educated  for  all  practical  purposes  for  generations  to  come. 

There  are  individual  Indians,  however,  who  show  a  desire  to  receive  a  more  thorough 
education  than  above  indicated,  and  who  have  discretion  and  judgment — such  I  would 
encourage  to  go  up  higher — ^while  there  are  others  who  would  use  knowledge  to  the 
detriment  of  uieir  tribe.  Such  are  only  a  hindrance  to  civilization.  Both  classes 
are  represented  at  this  agency. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  tribe  has  manifested  the  usual  amount  of  interest  in  agricultural  matters.  Ten 
Indians  have  for  the  first  time  located  upon  and  are  cultivating  land  this  ^ear.  The 
crops  are  turning  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  exceeding  by  far  the  yield  of  last 
year 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES  AND  POLICE  FORCE. 

The  court  has  done  a  ^ood  work  during  the  past  year  in  correcting  error  and  crime. 
The  following  is  a  list  ot  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court : 

Fines  im- 
posed and 
collected. 


17 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Dnmkennesfl 

Theft 

Wife-beating 

Plniality  of  wives . . 
Disorderly  oondnct 
Contempt  of  oonrt . 

Total 


$188  25 
25  00 
23  00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  00 


256  25 


Amonnt  of  fines  imposed  and  not  as  yet  collected,  $30. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  your  estimate  of  the  service  rendered  by  said  court,  as  also 
that  of  the  police  force,  as  indicated  in  your  last  annual  report,  and  hope  that  Congress 
has  granted  your  requests  by  making  increased  appropriations  covering  said  branch  of 
the  service. 

Since  I  have  been  at  this  agency  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  mili- 
tary to  aid  me  in  dealing  with  any  breach  of  the  "intercourse  laws"  on  the  part  of 
whites.    The  police  force  has  rendered  all  necessary  aid. 

Now  that  Fort  Lapwai  is  practically  abandoned — there  being  but  one  lieutenant 
and  ten  soldiers  left  there — my  police  force  should  be  increased.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  presence  of  the  military  had  a  restraining  influence  over  reckless  whites 
and  Indians,  and  it  may  be  that  the  absence  of  the  military  might  embolden  such  to 
commit  overt  acts  that  may  bring  on  serious  results.     With  a  sufficient  police  force 
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and  power  to  pursue  and  arrest  offending  whites  outside  the  reserve,  I  can  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  agency  without  the  aid  of  the  military,  except  in  cases  of  open  hos- 
tilities. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  employes  is  more  than  satisfactory.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  tribe,  or  agency,  I  am  able  to  report  that  I  have  an  apprentice 
who  can  run  both  grist  and  saw  mills  and  make  as  good  flour  and  lumber  as  tne  white 
employ^ ;  but  he  is  not,  as  yet,  able  to  dress  the  millstones  and  put  the  circular  saw  in 
order.  This  will  require  an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  more,  at  the  expiration  of 
of  wtiich  I  expect  to  place  said  apprentice  in  charge  of  the  mills  at  this  agency. 

REMARKS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  transmit  herewith  reports  from  the  principal  teacher  in  the  school,  also  from  the 
missionary,  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh,  which  will  represent  the  work  under  their  charge 
more  fully  than  I  can  represent  the  same. 

Last  fall  the  Indians  hauled  all  the  supplies  for  this  agency  from  Lewiston,  amount- 
ing to  46,726  pounds,  for  which  service  they  were  paid  $233.62.  I  purchased  from 
them  and  paid  therefor  for  the  service  at  this  agency,  as  follows: 

103  cords  wood $463  50 

22  tons  hay 330  00 

14,525  pounds  oats 264  55 

Total 1,058  05 

Last  fall  certain  Indians  hauled  from  the  Clearwater  River  to  Fort  Lapwai  235  cords 
of  wood  and  should  have  received  in  paymeut  therefor  $470,  but  have  received  only 
$117.05,  and  that  in  merchandise.  The  balance  they  will  lose,  because  they  are  In- 
dians. The  following  are  the  circumstances :  The  party  haviug  the  contract  to  fur- 
niuh  wood  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lapwai  made  arrangements  with  the  sutler  at 
said  point  to  have  the  wood  hauled ;  said  sutler  engag^  some  Indians  to  do  the 
hauling,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  them  $2  per  cord.  When  the  wood  was  delivered 
the  contractor  drew  his  money  and  left  the  country  without  settling  with  the  sutler 
for  the  hauling  of  the  wood,  on  account  of  which  the  sutler  refuses  to  pay  the  Indians 
the  balance  due  tbem,  although  the  sutler  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that  they  are  to 
look  to  him  for  their  pay.  A  copy  of  said  letter  was  furnished  the  military  authori- 
ties, the  matter  was  examined  into  by  certain  officers  at  Fort  Lapwai,  and  a  report 
was  made  clearing  the  sutler  from  ail  responsibility.  At  said  examination  but  on$ 
interested  party  was  present,  and  after  the  result  of  said  examination  was  made  known 
to  said  party,  as  received  thtough  the  Indian  Office  by  the  agent,  wherein  it  was  rep- 
resented that  the  said  interested  party  made  certain  statements,  he  makes  oath  before 
me  that  he  was  misrepresented.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  certain  parties,  the  Indians 
in  question  were  defrauded  out  of  over  $3.  0.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  parties  inter- 
ested, together  with  their  agents,  should  have  been  present  at  the  examination,  but 
no  invitation  wan  extended. 

Renegade  Ind  ians  from  other  reserves  come  in  occasionally,  also  Indians  from  '*  White 
Bird's  band  of  hontiles.''  Their  presence  upon  the  reserve  is  detrimental  in  the  ez- 
trrme.  The  agent  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  discretionary  powers  in  such  oases.  If 
such  characters  are  to  be  allowed  t )  remain  upon  the  reserve  they  should  be  obliged 
to  cast  off  their  blankets,  wear  citizen's  dress  and  have  their  hair  cut.  The  most  se- 
vere punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  tipon  a  wild  Indian  is  to  cut  his  long  hair  off. 
In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  I  have  authorized  the  judges  of  the  ^^oonrt  of  In- 
dian offenses''  to  conclude  their  decisions  with  an  order  to  cut  the  hair  off  of  male 
prisoners  when  i'  is  worn  hmtj.     The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Power  should  be  given  Indian  tribes  to  enact  laws  regulating  offenses  against  law 
and  order  not  covered  by  thn  ^*  rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses."  Horse- 
racing,  which  is  frequently  accompanied  by  drunkenness  and  gambling,  should  be 
stopped.  Most  of  the  seventeen  cases  of  drunkenness  reported  were  brought  about  by 
horHe-racing.  Gambling  in  various  forms  is  more  or  less  practiced  by  the  wild  and 
reckless  characters.     Both  vices  should  be  met  with  summary  treatment. 

The  missionary,  Rev.  G.  L.  Detfeiibaugh,  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  this  ]>eo]>le,  and  his  labors  are  deserving  of  great  credit. 

The  jjeneral  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  excellent. 

Any  per>oii  who  supposes  that  an  Indian  agent's  pathway  is  strewn  with  roses,  and 
his  surrounding  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  is  sadly  in  error;  still,  with  all  the  per- 
plexities, couiiironiising  cinMinistauces,  charges  ])referred  against  him,  and  many  other 
unpleasant  occurrences  calculated  to  try  one's  patience  in  the  extreme,  the  agent  still 
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exists  and  has  abundant  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  re- 
ceived at  your  hands,  and  desires  to  return  sincere  thanks  therefor,  and  through  you  to 
the  Interior  Department  generally. 

I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTEITH, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  PerciS  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  20,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  oft  repeated  expressions  of  sympathy  with  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  encouraged  me  to  act  on  Agent  Monteith's  suggestion  to  send  you  a  re- 
port of  religous  work  at  this  agency. 

This  is  esseutially  mission  ground,  as  witness  yonder  white  head-stones  beneath 
that  clump  of  locust  trees,  marking  the  graves  of  Revs.  McFarland,  Monteith,  and 
Spalding.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  founded  this  mission  in  lb38  and  spent  thirty  odd 
vears  of  his  life  in  its  service.  His  name  is  a  household  word  among  this  and  nei^h- 
poring  tribes.  During  the  few  years  immediately  following  his  death  several  min- 
isters were  connected  with  the  mission  for  short  periods  each,  and  since  November, 
1878,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  to  and  fro  over  this  consecrated  ground.  My  re- 
lations with  the  several  agents  who  have  administered  affairs  of  Government  here 
have  been  of  the  most  pleasant  nature,  and  I  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  them  for 
their  many  kindnesses.  Our  united  policy  has  been,  while  keeping  our  work  entirely 
separate,  to  be  mutually  helpful  in  advanciug  the  people  under  our  care  in  civil  and 
religous  life. 

The  present  membership  (adult)  is  447,  divided  into  three  church  organizations,  the 
third  having  been  added  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  original  organization  was  at  Ka- 
miah,  then  the  Lapwai  church  was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  now  a 
third  church  has  been  organized  consisting  of  former  members  of  both  the  other  churches 
living  at  the  North  Fork  settlement.  At  their  own  expense  they  built  a  small  frame 
house  in  which  they  worship.  Almost  to  a  man  these  are  a  church-going  people,  and 
in  reality  the  houses  of  worship  have  long  been  inadequate  in  their  seating  capacity. 
It  is  probable  that  both  houses  will  soon  be  enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  attend  services. 

There  are  few  cases  of  discipline  except  for  conjugal  infidelity  and  gambling  in 
horse-racing.  On  commencing  the  work  here  I  made  Christian  marriage  a  condition 
to  fuU  church  membership,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  for  a  few  years  there  were  a 
great  many  offenders ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  necessary  to  discipline  very  few  per- 
sons for  breaking  marriage  vows.  In  the  meantime  all  church  members  and  many 
outsiders,  living  in  conjugal  relations,  have  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  cases  of  discipline  for  horse-racing  are  on  the 
increase.  Six  members  were  suspended  last  year,  but  this  year  there  wul  probably 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  cases,  when  all  have  been  considered.  The  agent  has  remon- 
strated against  the  practice  and  I  have  preached  against  it,  but  to  little  purpose  so 
long  as  there  is  no  law  prohibiting  wild  Indians  from  engaging  in  it  on  the  reserve. 

There  are  connected  with  this  mission  two  churches  among  the  Spokanes  and  one  on 
the  Umatilla  reservation,  with  an  aggregate  of  211  members.  The  latter  church  is 
supplied  by  two  Nez  Perc6  ministers,  formerly  pupils  under  the  care  of  Miss  S.  L. 
McBeth.  The  two  sisters,  Misses  S.  L.  andK.  C.  McBeth,  one  instructing  classes  of 
men,  the  other  laboring  among  the  women,  have  done  a  good  part  in  helping  this  and 
neighboring  tribes  toward  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  expends  annually  something  over  $3,000 
in  conducting  this  mission,  mainly  in  salaries,  and  in  meeting  traveling  expenses  of 
native  helpers  in  visiting  out-stations  and  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery. The  Kamiah  people  pay  their  pastor.  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  board. 

I  could  proceed  and  write  about  Sabbath  schools,  Christmas  festivals,  July  celebra- 
tions, and  other  matters  connected  with  our  church  work  during  the  year;  but,  by 
the  time  I  have  touched  on  some  points  of  general  interest,  I  fear  the  limit  of  my 
space  will  have  been  reached. 

GAMBLING  IN  HORSE-KACING. 

The  wild  Indians  have  several  different  modes  of  gambling.  There  is  the  universal 
gftme  of  hands  (lohmet),  which  usually  has  betting  connected  with  it,  and  the  com- 
mon game  of  cards  is  very  generally  played  for  the  same  purpose.  But  neither  of  these 
garnet  is  engaged  in  by  the  better  class  of  Indians;  gambling  iQ.lioT«&-i9iA\si%^A«vsi^'^\A 
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be  the  most  tempting,  and  it  is  with  that  practice  we  have  had  the  most  trouble  in 
the  church.  According  to  my  obserration  there  is  nothing  more  demoralizing  to  the 
Indian  character  excepting,  perhaps,  drunkenness,  with  which  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied. An  Indian  knows  nothing  of  horse-racing  except  as  connected  with  betting 
or  gambling,  hence  I  respectfully  recommend  that  that  practice  be  forbidden  on  res- 
ervations, and  that  the  infraction  of  the  rule  be  included  in  the  list  of  offense  falling 
umder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  courts. 

By  the  way,  that  **  court  of  Indian  offenses''  idea  is  exceedingly  timely  and  wise. 
What  you  need  to  secure  good  serrice  and  satisfactory  results  is  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  salary,  with  the  promise  that  the  term  of  service  shall  continue  as  long  as 
the  incumbent  proves  capable.  I  believe  in  granting  a  premium  to  experience  and 
in  making  term  of  office  in  all  departments  of  State  commensurate  with  the  incum- 
bent's efficient  honorable  service.  Until  such  is  law  and  such  is  practice  we  will  not 
attain  to  anything  like  perfection  in  popular  government.  Beg  pardon  for  obtruding 
my  humble  opinion  on  this  subject. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  commend  your  good  judgment  in  recommending  that 
Indians  be  allowed  to  make  homestead  entries  without  the  payment  of  the  usual  fees 
and  commissions  prescribed  by  law.  At  its  last  session,  I  believe  Congress  did 
amend  the  law^  so  that  Indians  can  now  take  up  homesteads  without  cost,  the  most 
gracious  bit  of  legislation  that  has  been  ground  out  for  a  long  time.  To  the  poor 
Lidian  with  but  at  few  dollars  at  most  at  command,  struggling  against  so  many  odds 
to  get  a  start  and  make  a  living,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon.  And  then  it  was  ui^nst 
to  ask  him  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  secure  what  he  has  always  considered 
his  own  by  the  right  of  prior  occupation. 

NEZ  PERCYS  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

In  regard  to  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  Joseph's  bands  now  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, I  rejoice  greatly  at  the  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  my  brethren  in 
the  East ;  yet  I  am  humiliated  when  I  remember  that  their  zeal  was  not  all  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  In  recommending  the  return  of  all,  without  distinction,  to  their 
mountain  home,  they  refused  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  for  men  and 
women  to  forgive  and  to  forget  such  hellish  treatment  as  they  were  subjected  to 
when  their  houses  were  burned,  their  property  destroyed,  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren murdered  and  their  wives  ravished.  Now  by  a  wise  provision  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  believe  it  is,  those  who  were  known  to  have  committed  such  deeds  are  not 

to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  so  all  trouble  will  probably  be  avoided. 

«  «  «  «  «*  «  « 

PROPOSED  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  KAMIAH. 

As  to  the  question  of  reopening  and  enlarging  the  Kamiah  school  under  church  au- 
spices, I  regard  it  as  another  case  of  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  location  is  too  isolated  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  assisting  a  really  needy  people  would  be  productive  of  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults and  at  the  same  time  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  It 
is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  Kamiah  people  should  desire  a  school  in  their  midst  for 
their  children,  but  were  the  matter  properly  presented  to  their  minds,  they  would  no 
doubt  gladly  consent  to  do  without,  if  the  funds  necessary  for  establishing  their  school 
should  be  used  in  educating  Indian  children  less  favored  than  their  own. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

G.  L.  DEFFENBAUGH, 

Miaaionarff. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Darlingtofiy  August  9,  1684. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  yours  of  July  1, 1  have  the  honor 
to  present  this,  my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency,  but  my  fifth  in  the  Indian 
service.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  facts  and  statistics  which  have 
been  gathered  here  by  arduous  labors,  and  patient  and  careful  consideration  of  mat- 
ters of  importance  since  my  arrival  April  1.  It  is  a  far  less  agreeable  though  a  more 
important  duty  to  speak  of  defects  which  need  to  be  remedied  in  order  that  the  labor 
and  exertions  of  the  Department  may  be  productive  of  tbe  greatest  possible  good ; 
and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  give  you  so  far  as  possible  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Actual  condition  of  affairs  here,  our  wants,  and  the  remedies  to  apply  to  ooirect  the 
Bbasea. 
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The  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  lies  in  the  lack  of 
power  to  control  them,  and  the  best  results  will  tnever  be  attained  until  our  roving 
and  lawless  Indians  are  under  complete  control,  and  forced,  not  only  to  stop  depre- 
dating, but  compelled  to  keep  hands  off  of  such  Indians  as  desire  to  work.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  **  dog  soldiers"  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  Indians  on  their  med- 
icine making:,  and  on  refusal  of  any  one  to  attend  his  teepee  is  cut  up,  chickens,  hogs, 
and  cattle  killed,  growing  crops  destroyed ;  they  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  and  their 
will,  right  or  wrong,  is  absolute  law. 

We  have  here  2,366  Arapahoes  and  3,905^Cheyennes,  making  a  grand  total  of  6,271 
Indians.    Outside  of  the  United  States  pol\ce,  a  few  half-breeds  and  the  Indians  etn- 

gloyed  in  shops  or  in  teaming,  all  wear  blankets,  live  in  teepees,  and  are  uncivilized, 
ave  the  manners,  ways,  customs,  superstitions,  &c,,  which  have  been  attached  to 
their  races  for  generations  gone  by.  There  is  not  one  full-blood  Indian  living  in  a 
house,  except  as  above  noted.  They  idle  away  their  time,  and  those  that  have  small 
patches  that  they  call  farms,  consisting  of  from  one-quarter  of  an  acre  to  10  acres, 
abandon  their  crops  on  the  slightest  invitation  and  go  to  medicine  or  a  feast,  which 
keeps  them  away  ofttimes  for  a  month  when  they  are  most  needed  at  home.  I  have 
great  faith  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  changed' ;  first,  as  I  stated,  they  must  be 
controlled,  and  those  who  will  work  and  wish  to  abandon  their  old  way  must  be  as- 
sisted, encouraged,  and  prelected. 

They  have  here  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  while  it  is  true  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  this  land  is  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes  it  is  also  true  and  can  very  read- 
ily be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  great  amount  of  good  farming  land  for 
only  6,000  people,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  4,000,000  acres  can  be  practically  worth- 
less, for  agricultural  purposes,  and  still  have  sufiicient  good  land  for  all  their  wants. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  this  country,  but  the  small  patches  of  rich  land  in  the 
bottoms  are  ample  and  will  some  day  support  these  people  handsomely. 

All  Indians  that  I  have  ever  met,  I  care  not  how  ignorant,  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  if  told  that  the  law  is  so  and  so,  are  as  capable  of 
obeying  it  as  whites,  and  it  is  a  great  calamity  to  them  as  well  as  the  Government 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  exist  and  keep  up  their  old  customs  and  practices, 
&c.,  when  a  simple  act  of  Congress  would  so  quickly  transfer  them  into  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  lower  House  of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  struck  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  situation,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senate  could  not  agree  that — 

Any  act  which,  when  done  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  crime,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  equally  a  crime  when  done  by  any  Indian  apon  or  belonging  to  any  Indian  reservation,  and 
snch  Indian  committing  such  crime  sliall  be  subject  to  the  same  Juiisoiction,  and  amenable  to  the  same 
process  that  any  citizen  would  be  in  like  case. 

This  is  not  complete  enough,  but  would  have  been  a  splendid  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection. They  must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  Government  or  take  the  consequences, 
and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  made  intelligible  and  significant  to  them. 
The  speedy  punishment  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  raid  on  Horton,  and  for- 
cibly took  possession  of  over  200  ponies  iu  May  last,  would  have  gone  farther  to  break 
down  the  power  and  influence  of  the  worst  class  of  Indians,  than  all  the  threats  that 
an  agent  could  make  during  the  rest  of  his  natural  days.  In  these  tribes,  like  all 
communities,  there  are  particularly  hard  cases,  who  succeed  better  in  general  devil- 
ment than  most  of  their  friends,  because  they  devote  more  attention  to  it,  turning  all 
of  their  energies  in  that  direction,  and  bringing  themselves  to  bear  on  it  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  assiduity  that  could  not  fail  to  render  them  prominent.  The  occurrence 
of  many  such  raids  will  go  further  to  break  down  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  guilty  parties  are  left  unpunished,  than  anything  that  can  be  done. 
These  Indians  ceased  to  be  useful  and  became  wholly  ornamental  when  they  quit 
bunting  and  settled  down  here  to  do  literally  nothing.  They  should  have  been  from 
the  start  given  to  understand  that  they  must  work,  and  the  power  of  the  Army  should 
have  been  used  to  see  that  they  did.  I  imagine  that  the  thousands  of  hard-working 
mechanics,  artisans,  farmers,  and  merchants,  who  pay  a  large  tax  and  have  the  best 
interest  of  our  whole  country  at  heart,  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  pause  from 
their  work  and  take  a  fair  view  of  the  6,000  lazy  Indians,  who  daily  draw  their  pound 
of  flesh,  and  the  blood  with  it,  hides  and  horns  thrown  in.  At  times  I  get  discouraged 
when  I  look  over  the  vast  work  to  be  done  here,  but  so  far  from  losing  hope,  I  am 
only  nerving  myself  to  fresh  exertions,  and  I  know  the  best  way  to  deal  with  Indians 
is,  to  neither  promise  nor  threaten  anything  that  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  to  deal 
with  them  always  in  strict  justice,  treat  them  as  human  beings,  like  ourselves,  as 
they  have  much  of  human  nature  in  their  red  skins,  and  are,  as  I  have  remarked,  as 
capable  of  listening  to  reason,  when  the  reason  is  good,  as  if  the  color  was  white. 

Kesources  sustain  nothing,  but  labor  sustains  everything.  This  is  a  good  country 
for  diversified  crops,  but  the  importance  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians  has  been 
OTerlooked.  I  hope  to  organize  the  labor  here  so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  all  the 
wheat,  oom,  sugar  cane,  vegetables,  and  fruits  required  to  support  these  people.  I  shall 
not  inoieaae  the  amount  of  money  expended  but  shall  try  hard  to  ^<^tt  V^Q  cawX^  ^^tN3s\. 
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of  value  for  every  dollar  of  the  people's  money  expended.  Twenty-five  good  farmers 
as  industrial  teachers  with  agricultural  implements  and  wire  for  fencing  farms  should 
be  allowed  us,  for  several  years,  and  it  seems  strange  that  l|dOO,OCO  per  year  can  be 
secured  for  the  purchase  of  beef  and  four,  and  that  this  all-important  end  to  be  ac- 
complished is  so  neglected. 

AGENCY. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation, 
within  2?  miles  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  «ide  of  the  North  Canadian  River  and  in  the 
first  bottom  which  reaches  back  to  the  high  land  some  2  miles  away.  For  miles  from 
this  point  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  denuded  of  timber  and  there  are  only  such  trees 
growing  around  the  agency  as  have  been  planted  in  the  past  few  years.  The  situa- 
tion is  anything  but  good,  especially  when  there  are  so  many  desirable  spots  so  close 
at  hand.  During  the  rainy  season  pools  of  water  stand  all  over  this  rich  bottom  land, 
and  with  the  dirt  about  the  camps,  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  call  it 
healthy.  The  climate  here  is  mild,  so  much  so  that  any  one  coming  from  the  extreme 
north  would  likely  call  it  summer  the  year  around.  The  nights  are  always  cool  and 
comfortable.  In  the  early  spring  the  prairies  and  canons  are  covered  with  beds  of 
gorgeous  flowers,  but  the  varieties  are  not  so  great  as  are  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Territory.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling  and  in  some  places 
almost  mountainous,  with  few  streams  and  less  timber,  and  dreary  to  look  upon,  in 
March  when  I  first  visited  it,  as  the  prairies  were  bare,  having  been  burned  off ;  but  at 
this  season  of  the  year  a  drive  on  fine  roads  with  beautiful  and  widely  extended  pla- 
teaus upon  either  side,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  is  a  pleasing  contrast. 
The  high  prairies  only  need  irrigation,  or  an  increased  rainfall,  to  make  them  yield 
luxuriantly,  while  the  low  bottoms  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  bountifully 
nearly  every  year*  The  reservation  embraces  4,297,771  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cimarron  River  and  the  Cherokee  strip,  on  the  west  by  the  Pan  Handle  of 
Texas,  on  the  south  partly  by  the  Washita  and  Canadian  Rivers,  with  the  ninety-eighth 
degree  west  longitude  for  our  eastern  line.  The  above  rivers  with  their  tributaries 
give  ample  water  for  stock  on  almost  all  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sand  hills,  the  grass  grows  most  luxuriantly,  making  ample  range  for 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks,  we  have  to  contend  with, 
and  one  that  cau  only  be  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  a  railroad.  Think  of  going  15 
to  25  miles  for  logs  for  the  saw-mill,  or  wood  for  fuel,  for  schools  and  agency  use,  and 
in  so  sparsely  timbered  a  country.  When  I  say  that  the  military  require  for  their  use 
alone  1,600  cords  per  year  you  can  readily  appreciate  what  we  are  coming  to,  unless 
coal,  &c.,  can  be  brought  in  by  cheap  transportation. 

CHEYENNES. 

/ 
\ 

The  Cheyennes  are  said  to  be  the  smarter  race  of  the  two,  but  in  so  short  a  res- 
idence I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  That  they  are  at  present  further 
from  civilization  I  am  positive,  and  that  they  are  insolent,  headstrong,  domineering 
and  hard  to  restrain  cannot  be  questioned.  They  have  never  been  whipped,  and, 
boast  that  they  could  wipe  us  out  at  any  time — a  matter  that  should  speedily  call  for 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  as  no  considerable  progress  cau  be  made  so  long  as 
this  feeling  exists  and  this  element  rules  the  actions  of  the  tribe.  My  hands  are 
manacled  and  the  dog  soldiers  rule  supreme. 

The  Indian  question  is  one  of  great  and  absorbing  interest  to  our  country,  and  it  is 
to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  Army  will  be  called  upon  to  compel  this  lawless  element 
to  obey  the  rules  of  this  office,  and  exchange  their  rifles  and  pistols  for  agricultural 
implements,  and  settle  down  to  farming,  instead  of  continually  riding  over  the  coun- 
try and  depredating  on  every  one  who  may  come  within  their  reach.  It  is  a  dis- 
graceful state  of  afl'airs,  discreditable  to  our  Government,  and  should  not  exist  an- 
other day.  Men  that  can  fi^ht  as  these  have  can  work,  and  why  a  few  score  of  young 
bucks  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  public  travel,  levy  tax  on  herds  and  freighters, 
intimidate,  browbeat,  and  threaten  the  lives  of  people  quietly  passing  through  the 
country,  compel  the  attendance  of  their  own  people  upon  the  occasion  of  the  medi- 
cine-making, whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not,  under  penalty  of  having  their  tents 
cut  up,  their  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  <&c.,  killed,  and  create  a  disturbance  at 
will,  is  more  than  a  law-abiding  citizen  can  understand.  The  relations  of  these  In- 
dians to  the  Government  have  never  been  cordial.  Nor  is  it  strange  at  all  when  we 
consider  that  they  have  never  been  made  to  respect  its  authority.  They  are  proud  of 
their  own  tribe  and  despise  the  Arapahoes.  Part  of  their  dislike  comes  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  have  stood  by  the  Government  when  they  were  hos- 
tile.   Cheyenne  women  sometimes  marry  Arapahoes,  but  I  am  told  the  men  never  do. 

They  make  medicine  several  times  during  the  season,  which  occupies  several  months 
tt/*  theJr  valueless  time.     At  the  medicine  some  very  extraordinary  scenes  can  be 
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witnessed.  For  the  Buffalo  and  Sun  dances  a  large  number  of  the  braves  are  selected 
on  account  of  their  physical  strength  and  endurance ;  they  strip  and  paint  themselves 
to  the  waist ;  some  torture  themselves  and  dance  until  they  drop  from  sheer  exhaust- 
ion ;  not  many  stand  it  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  without  food  or  water.  Their  en- 
durance is  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

The  idea  of  a  future  existence,  I  believe,  is  general  among  these  people,  but  it  is  said 
if  one  dies  by  hanging  they  are  forever  lost.  Their  religion  will  change  greatly  as 
they  advance  in  civilization,  but  superstitions  will  cling  to  them  for  generations,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  they  treat  their  women  other  than  as  slaves. 

An  Indian  does  not  entertain  the  idea  that  girls  exist  merely  to  display  fine  drapery 
and  look  pretty ;  they  have  a  decided  notion  that  they  were  born  to  labor;  and  of  the 
75  acres  reported  as  being  under  cultivation  by  full- bloods  of  this  large  tribe,  hardly 
any  of  it  was  worked  wholly  by  men.  In  addition  to  the  above  75  acres,  two  half- 
breeds  have  farms  of  100  acres,  and  the  corn  yield  will  be  satisfactory. 

AKAPAHOES. 

The  Arapahoes  are  generally  quite  tractable,  good-natured,  and  inclined  to  be  pro- 
gressive, but  like  all  Indians,  they  lack  adhesion  and  zeal  and  aggressive  habits,  and 
m  the  tribe  there  are  some  who  are  as  bad  as  the  worst  Cheyennes;  and  while  I  have 
laid  little  of  our  trouble  at  their  door,  I  have  done  so  because  they  are  generally  more 
inclined  to  the  right,  and  if  separated  from  the  Cheyennes  would,  I  think,  do  much 
better.  Still,  some  of  the  depredations  reported  are  traceable  directly  to  them,  and 
while  such  reports  are  in  some  cases  exaggerated,  allowing  a  reasonable  margin  for 
enlargement  there  is  much  that  I  know  to  be  true  that  needs  speedy  correction. 
The  ordinary  police  work  of  a  great  Government  like  ours  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
well  done  to  render  such  scenes  as  are  of  weekly  occurrence  impossible. 

Many  of  these  people  are  insensible  to  their  degradation.  Their  women  possess  no 
will  of  their  own,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  it  if  they  did.  They  are  sold 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  the  man  who  will  give  the  most  for  them, 
and  they  at  once  become  his  slave.  They  suffer  beatings  and  general  abuse,  do  nearly 
all  the  work,  and  enjoy  (T)  the  affections  of  their  liege  lord  frequently  with  several 
other  wives.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Cheyennes,  who  hold  and  treat  their 
women  with  the  same  iron  law.  They  bear  more  affection  for  their  children  than 
anything  else,  seldom  if  ever  whipping  them ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  same  feel- 
ing is  not  manifested  by  the  children  when  grown,  who  not  unfrequently  chastise  their 
old  parents. 

The  full-bloods  of  this  tribe  farm  in  a  small  way,  having  planted  the  past  spring  422 
acres  to  corn  and  garden  vegetables ;  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  more  than  100 
acres  of  this  will  produce  anything,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  abandoned  as  soon  as 
planted  for  the  medicine. 

The  half-breeds  have  good  farms  in  the  Oklahoma  country,  and  will  harvest  bountif  hi 
crops  from  about  200  acres  of  well-tilled  land.  They  all  love  to  boast  of  their  large 
farms,  and  the  signs  they  make  to  convince  me  that  they  are  ^'pushing  hard"  on  the 
white  man's  road  are  truly  wonderful. 

The  sign  language  is  most  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  used  by  all  people. 

When  the  military  abandoned  cantonment,  Little  Raven,  an  Arapaho  chief,  was 
given  a  hospital  building,  which  cost  the  Government  $12,000,  for  a  residence.  He 
sleeps  in  it  occasionally,  but  has  his  tepee  in  the  front  yard,  where  his  family  lives. 
Raven  has  a  farm  of  40  acres  in  the  river  bottom  ;  the  land  is  most  excellent.  In  the 
early  spring  he  plowed  it  and  planted  corn,  but  at  once  abandoned  it  and  left  to  lead 
the  medicine-making ;  the  result  is  not  an  ear  of  corn,  but  a  magnificent  crop  of  weeds. 
A  majority  of  these  Indians  profess  a  desire  to  farm,  but  most  of  them  wish  to  go  from 
50  to  100  miles  away  from  the  agency,  rather  than  locate  close  by,  where  I  can  see 
and  assist  them,  and  known  just  what  they  are  doing  at  all  times.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood why  they  wish  to  go  so  far  from  any  seeming  restraint;  i.  e.,  if  the  corn  crop 
fails  the  cattle  harvest  will  be  good. 

FARMING. 

The  question  now  agitating  the  Indians  is,  shall  we  go  to  farming  f  My  proposed 
innovation  on  their  do-nothing  every -day  life  is  opposed  by  the  extremely  conserva- 
tive class,  who  regard  a  change  of  any  kind  as  synonymous  with  an  attack  to  sub- 
vert their  ]ieople,  and  they  are  unable  to  see  anything  but  ruin  and  anarchy  ampng 
the  people  m  the  following  of  the  plow  and  living  in  houses,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
getting  on  the  ''  white  man's  road.''  But  while  this  question  is  assuming  so  much  im- 
portaaoe,  and  promises  to  be  lively  and  entertaining,  there  are  quite  a  nhmber  who, 
if  left  to  do  as  they  please,  will  make  good  farms  and  homes  for  themselves  and  families, 
while  some  others  cannot  be  induced  under  any  circumstances  to  work.  If  they  can 
ka^  body  and  soul  together  by  obtaining  in  some  shape  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
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others,  as  they  say,  they  are  not  ready  and  will  not  be  civilized,  andjjlook  upon  any  one 
who  wishes  to  advance  them  in  agricnlture  as  their  enemy.  The  lack  of  rain  during 
the  summer  seasons  in  the  past  has  been  a  bar  to  agriculture,  but  as  the  country  is 
undergoing  a  climatic  change  as  the  rainfall  is  constantly  growing  greater  west,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  seeds  are  put  in  at  the  proper  time  we  will  have  no 
trouble  in  raising  good  crops  on  the  bottom-lands,  and  when  the  sandy  soils  demand 
rain  for  the  growing  crops  it  will  come.  It  seems  that  the  individual  should  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  future  in  the  hands  of  God. 

CATTLE. 

The  cattle  business  under  favorable  circumstances  is  a  paying  business,  but  it  is 
questionable  if  it  will  pay  the  Gk)vemment  to  enter  into  it  on  their  own  account,  and 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  these  Indians  will  for  many  years  to  come  be  successful 
stock-raisers.  They  cannot  wait  for  the  natural  increase,  and  if  they  are  possessed  of 
a  cow,  whenever  they  are  hungry  and  there  are  no  stray  stock  handy  they  at  once  kill 
their  own.  The  idea  of  these  wild  beef-eaters  raising  cattle  is  out  of  the  question 
until  they  have  made  further  advancement ;  still,  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  and  two 
or  three  full-bloods  have  small  herds  started.  The  experience  of  the  Government 
the  past  year  should  satisfy  most  any  one  that  it  will  not  pay  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness, as  out  of  801  cows  and  25  bulls  purchased  one  year  ago  but  509  cows  and  no 
bulls  conld  be  found  this  spring,  the  balance  having  been  killed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
Indians,  or  died  from  starvation,  as  they  are  compelled  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  range 
the  year  round.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  cows  cost  $37.50  each  and  the  25  buus 
cost  $98  each ;  the  292  cows  lost.  $37.50  each,  cost  $9,950 ;  the  bulls  cost  $2,450 ;  add  to 
these  amounts  the  actual  pro  rate  per  head  of  cost  of  herding  the  same  for  one  year,  i.  e., 
$740,  and  we  have  a  net  loss  of  $13,140.  The  results  in  some  other  cases  have  been 
nearly  as  disastrous,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  cattlemen  by  depreda- 
tory Indians  on  the  reservation  was  the  past  year  not  less  than  $100,000;  add  to  this 
the  annual  tax  received  by  the  Indians  of  $75,000  for  the  use  of  a  sparsely  occupied 
range,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cattle  business  has  other  than  bright  sides. 
So  general  has  this  practice  of  depredating  become,  that  I  am  compelled  to  note  that 
a  returned  Carlisle  boy  led  a  party  who  shot  down  seven  oxen  from  a  train  that 
was  freighting  on  the  western  part  of  the  reservation. 

Twenty  acres  are  considered  necessary  for  each  animal,  taking  the  year  through, 
as  there  is  such  a  small  per  cent,  of  winter  range,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  all  stock  must  be  provided  with  feed  during  the  severe  winter 
weather.  The  expense  attending  the  management  of  the  cattle  business  is  quite 
large,  especially  during  the  spring  ** round-ups,"  which  might  be  described  about  as 
follows,  viz  :  All  cattle  on  a  certain  section  of  country  are  collected  together  without 
regard  to  owners,  and  the  different  cattlemen  interested  work  extremely  hard,  work 
their  horses  harder,  and  nearly  kill  their  cattle  in  their  efforts  to  separate  their  vari- 
ous brands,  as  the  cattle  are  kept  constantly  moving  by  some  one  riding  through  the 
herd  looking  for  their  particular  brand.  At  one  of  these  "round-ups"  in  April  last  I 
saw  100  men,  and  it  was  said  there  were  about  6,000  cattle  that  had  survived  the 
severe  storms  of  winter.  This  manner  of  wintering  stock  is  nothing  less  than  slow 
starvation,  a  test  of  stored  flesh  and  vitality  against  the  hard  storms  until  grass 
comes  again.  The  skeleton  frames  of  last  winters  dead  dot  the  prairies  within  view 
of  the  agency  with  sickening  frequency.  Still,  this  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  graz- 
ing regions  of  the  West,  and,  until  we  have  a  greater  rainfall  or  can  irrigate,  the 
country  must  in  the  main  remain  a  paradise  to  stock-raisers. 

The  great  loss  of  agency  cows  and  bulls  noted  above  does  not  include  the  loss  of 
beef  steers  received  last  January  for  issue  to  Indians. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  have  but  2,318  ponies  and  mules  and  but  1,694  cat- 
tle— 1,000  of  the  latter  belong  to  a  half-breed  Cheyenne — which  shows  these  tribes  to 
be  very  poor,  considering  the  great  number  interested. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  these  people  has  been  remarkably  good,  considering  their  condition 
and  habits.  Their  filth  and  general  ne&^lect  of  health  invite  disease  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  if  the  cholera  or  any  epidemic  disease  should  get  a  start  the  mor- 
tality would  be  most  fearful.  Cleanliness  is  insisted  upon  as  being  next  to  godliness, 
but  advice  on  this  subject  will  be  required  for  years  to  come.  The  romance  and 
beauty  is  all  taken  away  from  an  Indian  village  by  a  personal  visit.  The  dirt,  stag- 
nant water,  offal  from  slaughtered  beef,  <&c.,  the  year  around,  makes  a  mess  of  stench 
more  than  a  white  man  can  stand.  In  fact,  they  select  most  unwholesome  localities 
for  camps,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  death-rate  is  not  greater.  Syphilis  is  common 
among  them,  most  especially  the  Arapahoes,  who  have  little  regard  for  virtue.  Be 
jt  said  to  their  credit  that  they  are  generally  temperate,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
/nil-blood  who  baa  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  LABOR. 

I  desire  to  ^ve  credit  to  the  Indians  when  it  is  due,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
they  haul  their  supplies  from  Kansas,  135  miles  away.  It  is  true  the  Government 
pays  them  liberally  for  hauling  the  goods  which  are  purchased  wholly  for  their  own 
use,  but  this  is  a  step  far  in  advance  of  their  former  life  and  will  lead  to  better  results 
in  the  future.  They  must  be  encouraged  in  this  way,  and  those  who  show  a  desire  to 
help  themselves  should  be  assisted  in  many  other  ways. 

The  young  men  in  our  shops  deserve  credit  for  their  perseverance  and  steady  habits, 
and  they  should  be  paid  increased  wages  as  they  become  proficient  in  the  trades. 

We  only  issue  beef  and  flour  to  these  Indians ;  all  other  supplies  are  purchased  by 
them,  from  sales  of  beef  hides,  grazing  tax  funds,  and  the  pay  for  their  labor  in  trans- 
porting supplies. 

The  education  of  the  mind  makes  the  training  of  the  hand  speedy  and  easy,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  school  and  learned  to  talk 
make  much  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm,  or  in  other  branches 
of  work,  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantages.  The  immediate  demands  of 
these  peopfe  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  supply  their  wants,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies,  coupled  with  farm  work,  under  competent  instruction,  is  a  good 
Bchool  for  them. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  Grovernment  schools  from  April  1  to  June  30  were  certainly  little  credit  to 
teachers,  Indians,  or  any  one  else  connected  with  the  work.  They  were  not  more  than 
half  filled,  and  the  children  came  and  went  about  as  they  pleased.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June  the  Arapaho  chiefs  issued  an  edict  that  their  schools  must  be  filled  up,  and  the 
dog  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  execute  it,  which  they  did  be  it  said  to  '  ^eir  credit, 
and  for  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  term  that  school  had  a  good  attendance.  But 
the  Cheyennes  having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  their  school, 
did  nothing  to  build  it  up,  bat  rather  tried  to  tear  it  down.  Like  sill  other  branches 
of  the  agency  work,  the  lack  of  power  to  compel  the  Indians  to  do  as  we  think  best  is 
ftdly  manifested  here. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Government  schools  proper  will  not  apply  to  the  two 
schools  controlled  by  the  Mennonite  Society.  Their  schools,  although  having  a  small 
number  of  pupils,  have  been  quite  successful;  but  they  want  more  children  than  they 
can  induce  to  attend,  and  the  necessity  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Grovernment  to  adopt 
compulsory  attendance  is  fully  understood. 

At  no  period  in  our  history  has  the  education  of  the  Indian  been  generally  and 
earnestly  discussed  as  during  the  past  year,  and  the  failure  of  schools  to  confer  the- 
benefits  expected  has  dissatisfied  some  who  are  now  led  to  question  the  advantages  of 
education,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  sins  of  ignorance.  But  the  good  results  from 
school  training  can  only  be  seen  where  the  Government  continues  to  instruct  after  the 
pupils  have  lert  school,  and  I  claim  that  the  $1,000  spent  on  a  boy  at  Carlisle  or  else- 
where is  of  little  value,  unless  it  is  followed  with  an  additional  expenditure  of,  say, 
$250  per  year  for  at  least  two  years  after  his  return  in  assisting  him  in  opening  and 
making  a  home. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  school  training,  and  we 
have  reached  the  point  that  fully  warrants  the  Government  in  enforcing  compulsory 
education  among  these  people.  Every  means  have  been  used  to  induce  them  to  keep 
their  children  in  school,  without  good  results,  and  they  can  have  no  excuse  other  than 
want  of  appreciation.  If  their  children  were  at  work  and  their  labor  necessary  to 
keep  poverty  from  the  door,  the  situation  would  be  changed ;  but  I  can  see  no  earthly 
excuse  for  their  non-attendance,  neither  can  I  see  why  they  should  be  abandoned 
when  they  leave  school.  The  few  good  results  that  I  have  noticed  are  due  to  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  benevolence  of  a  few  of  the  teachers  who  have  manifested  unsur- 
passed fidelity  under  most  discouraging  difficulties. 

The  heavy  drafts  for  children  for  Carlisle,  Chilocco  and  other  schools,  depletes  the 
agency  schools  and  aside  from  the  discouragement  to  teachers  it  is  hard  to  fill  the  places 
•f  children  j&om  the  camps. 

The  industrial  branch  has  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, follow  the  wishes  of  the  honorable  Secretary  Teller,  whose  views  on  this  subject  I 
consider  as  pure  and  sound  as  gold. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  as  follows : 

Cheyenne  Indian  boarding  school 71 

Arapaho  Indian  boarding  school 66 

Mennonite  mission  at  agency 28 

Mennonite  mission  at  cantonment 22 

lUports  from  superintendents  of  these  schools  herewith,  except  Cheyenne — the  su- 
perintendent having  left  the  service. 
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RETURNED  CARLISLE   PUPILS. 

The  Goyernment  seems  ready  and  willing  to  educate  the  Indians  at  school ;  but  after 
a  boy  has  been  at  Carlisle  for  three  years  he  is  sent  back  to  the  filth  and  dirt  of  camp 
life  with  nothing  to  do  or  do  with.  If  I  could  have  my  own  way  I  would  give  these 
boys  a  practical  education  in  farming.  I  would  break  and  fence  for  them  40  acres  of 
good  land,  build  thereon  a  small  house,  and  in  other  ways  assist  them  to  a  start  in  the 
world.  One  energetic  farmer  as  instructor  could  look  after  a  dozen  of  them  and  keep 
them  going ;  the  cost  would  not  be  great,  but  the  results  would  be  lasting,  and  in  the 
end,  $550  that  have  been  spent  per  year  on  each  one  while  at  school  would  not  be  lost. 
What  I  would  do  would  cost  no  more  than  to  continue  them  in  school  for  two  years 
longer,  and  would  certainly  do  much  more  good,  and  render  what  has  been  done  use- 
ful instead,  as  in  most  cases,  a  dead  loss.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  furnish  all  these  young  men  employment  when  they  return  from  school,  as 
blacksmiths,  tinners,  carpenters,  harness  makers,  «fec.,  but  they  can  all  engage  in  agri- 
culture, and  should,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  They  exercise  a  most  potent 
influence  with  the  tribe,  the  old  signifying  their  approbation  and  seeming  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  desire  for  mor6  knowledge  and  better  homes. 

INDIAN  POLICE,   CRIMES,   ETC. 

The  police  force  of  tlie  agency  consists  of  40  men,  25  Cheyennes  and  15  Arapahoes. 
Tliey  are  not  drilled  or  disciplined,  and  while  some  are  good  men  many  are  practi- 
cally worthless  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  anj*^  contest  with  their  own  people. 
They  are  only  used  to  prevent  the  driving  of  unauthorized  cattle  over  the  reserva- 
tion, looking  for  whisky  peddlers,  and  in  rounding  up  whites  generally  who  are  on 
the  reservation  without  authority. 

The  pay  of  all  Indian  police  is  too  small,  and  it  would  be  bettor  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber by  half  if  the  pay  could  be  doubled.  They  should  have  two  complete  uniforms 
per  year;  their  ponies  should  be  fed,  and  full  rations  for  themselves  and  families 
should  be  issued  to  them. 

The  court  of  Indian  otfenses  has  never  been  established  here,  and  I  doubt  its  practi- 
cal workings  at  the  present  time. 

Few  crimes  outside  of  depredations  have  been  reported.  A  white  man  was  mur- 
dered while  herding  cattle  on  the  range  of  Robert  Bent,  a  half-blood  Cheyenne.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  came  upon  an  Indian  while  in  the  act  of  skinning  a  beef,  and  the 
Indian,  to  hide  his  crime,  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  shot  him. 

AGENCY  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

Here  at  the  agency  proper  are  the  agent's  residence,  a  one-and-half  story  structure 
27  by  36,  with  kitchen  attached,  14  by  14;  it  is  in  good  repair,  but  the  ceilings  are  too 
low,  and  there  is  not  enough  room  for  a  residence  of  this  kind.  Eight  other  resi- 
dences for  employes  (all  out  of  repair) ;  a  physician's  office,  16  by  30 ;  a  large  brick 
commissary,  60  by  120,  with  office  in  second  story,  adequate  in  every  respect  for  the 
business  of  the  agency;  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  of  brick,  30  by  85,  both 
roomy  and  complete ;  a  large  barn  for  agency  work- teams,  which  needs  repairs ;  a 
stable  and  carriage-house  at  agent's  residence,  21  by  33;  a  saw-mill  building,  28  by 
96,  not  in  good  repair,  but  sufficient  in  size  for  all  requirements;  a  corn-crib,  27  by 
33— this  building  is  nearly  rotted  down;  a  boarding-school  building  for  Arapahoes, 
60  by  120,  much  out  of  repair ;  a  neat  little  brick  laundry;  a  large  brick  school  build- 
ing used  by  the  Mennonites  for  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  children,  all  of  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There  are  also  three  large  trading  stores,  with 
residences  for  employes  employed  therein;  a  hotel,  a  livery  stable,  and  residence,  a 
printing  office,  and  a  neat  little  cottage  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  agency  in- 
terpreter. Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  southeast  and  across  the  river  is  our  large  cat- 
tle corral,  277  by  586,  with  scales  and  scale-house,  all  nearly  rotted  down  and  unfit 
for  use.  To  the  north  three  miles  away,  at  the  Caddo  Springs,  stands  the  large  Chey- 
enne school,  on  a  beautiful  hill  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  fine  natural  grove  of  black- 
jack timber.  Sixty  miles  to  the  northwest,  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Canadian,  we 
have  a  group  of  old  abandoned  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  military,  but  now 
used  by  the  Mennonites  for  school  purposes;  all  of  these  buildings  are  out  of  repair 
and  many  of  them  entirely  worthless.  Very  few  of  the  buildings  of  the  Government 
and  none  of  the  fences  are  in  proper  condition,  and  many  additions  to  the  Mission 
school  buildings  are  needed  to  make  them  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  to  attain 
the  best  results. 

FORT  RENO. 

Fort  Reno  is  only  1^  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 

sitaated  on  the  summit  of  a  gracefully  sloping  hill.    It  stands  within  fall  view.    The 

parade  ground  ia  in  the  center  of  the  inclosnre  and  is  large  enough  to  make  quite  a 
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park.  The  large  stone,  brick,  and  frame  structures  sorronnd  it,  broad  graveled  roads 
with  stone  walks  lie  between  the  buildings  and  the  grassy  square,  and  on  either 
aide  healthy  trees  are  fast  growing  to  beautify  the  place.  The  residences  of  the  offi- 
cers, fronting  as  they  do  the  drive  about  the  parade  grounds,  are  of  brick  and  frame. 
They  are  large  square  structures  built  in  the  southern  style,  with  entrances  in  the 
center,  and  appear  large  enough  for  small  hotels  with  wide  piazzas.  They  are  bean-^ 
tif  iiUy  furnished.  West  of  the  parade  ground  a  broad  road  separates  the  corrals, 
waffon  and  feed  lot,  and  runs  south  past  the  immense  establishment  of  the  *^post 
trader."  To  the  west  of  this  and  down  the  slope  are  the  white  teepees  of  the  Indian 
scouts  and  their  families.  This  is  a  splendid  little  post,  fitted  as  it  is  with  all  the 
comforts  for  six  companies,  and  as  we  daily  hear  the  bugle's  melodies  and  the  boom 
from  the  field  piece  proclaiming  the  military  day  ended,  we  are  reminded  by  their 
thrill  that  Nation  with  a  big  **N  "  is  a  reality.  Only  a  little  over  200  men  are  regularly 
stationed  here,  whose  duties  include  scouting  in  Oklahoma,  so  at  the  present  time 
there  are  less  than  150  men  at  the  post.  Such  a  force  to  compel  obedience  among  six 
thousand  wild  Indians  amounts  to  a  farce.  One  thousand  men  would  be  little 
enough,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  place  in  the  United  States  where  they  are 
needed  as  much. 

MISSIONARIES. 

The  faithful  missionaries  among  the  Indians  seem  at  last  to  be  reaping  the  reward 
of  their  toils  they  have  been  undergoing  for  the  last  generation,  in  seeing  a  growing 
demand  all  over  the  country  for  schools  of  instruction  for  Indian  youths.  The  prej- 
ndice  against  educating  the  Indian  is  fast  leaving  the  minds  of  both  white  and  red, 
and  it  appears  that  the  labors  of  many  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  efforts  among 
this  race  have  succeeded  in  making  a  lasting  impression.  During  my  short  residence 
here  I  have  found  the  Mennonites  who  are  engaged  here  most  earnest  and  faithful 
people,  who  bcem  to  have  but  one  object  in  view,  i.  e.,  the  raising  of  the  Indian  to  our 
civilization.  The  Presbyterian  society  have  also  had  a  young  man  here  who  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  ;  but  the  main  purpose  of  all  who  accomplish  any  good  here 
must  be  to  teach  the  Indian  how  to  make  a  living. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  far 
as  possible  according  to  your  wishes  and  with  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  all  com- 
plications with  the  Indians.  I  must,  however,  hope  that  the  Government  will  give 
me  support,  and  consideration  should  I  be  unable  to  fill  all  their  expectations.  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  confidence  which  the  Interior  Department  has  reposed 
in  me,  and  in  thefuttiire  as  in  the  past,  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  believing  that  my 
transfer  from  Quapaw  Agency  is  a  compliment  for  faithful  services  rendered.  I  ask 
your  forbearance,  trusting  it  will  be  extended  to  me,  and  hoping  that  each  recui- 
rine  year  I  may  be  able  to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  advanced  the  Indians 
under  my  charge, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Cantonment,  Indian  Territory, 

August  14,  1884. 
D.  B.  Dter, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency y  Indian  Territory : 

Dear  Sir  :  Upon  your  verbal  request,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  a  brief  report 
of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonite  Church  among  the  Indians  in 
yonr  charge. 

The  school  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  in  changing  the  savage  and 
wild  heathenish  life  of  these  Indians  to  a  civilized,  quiet,  and  useful  Christian  life. 
Our  school  at  the  agency  has  had  during  the  past  year  the  desired  number  of  child- 
ren, varying  between  30  and  36.  The  school  at  this  place  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1884,  with  18  children.  Our  mission  at  the  agency  was  establislied  es- 
pecially for  the  Arapahoes.  The  mission  work  at  this  plac-  was  begun  with  a  view 
to  extend  it  to  both  the  Arapahoes  and  the  Cheyennes.  We  had  made  arran icemen ts 
last  fall  to  accommodate  not  less  than  60  children,  but  the  average  number  during 
the  year  was  only  21.  The  Cheyennes  would  not  agree  to  send  their  children  to  the 
same  school  with  the  children  of  the  Arapahoes.  They  were,  as  they  said,  awaiting 
the  constmction  of  a  school  building  for  them  exclusively,  having  had  the  promise 
of  one. 

Id  oar  schools  we  teach  above  all  other  things  the  Christian  religion,  as  with  the 
•oeepteDce  of  Christ  and  his  religion  the  superstition  and  heathenish  customs  of  t>\i<^^ 
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people  of  themselves  fall  away,  and  these  heing  overcome,  it  will  he  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  at  all  to  civilize  them,  especially  so  as  they  are  in  their  way  a  very  re- 
ligious people.  But  doing  these,  other  means  in  bringing  about  the  great  change  of 
these  people  are  not  neglected.  The  children  in  our  schools  are  taught  the  common 
English  branches,  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  &;eography.  The  majority  of  them, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  understand  the  English  language  well  and  speak  it  freely 
among  themselves. 

The  industrial  education  has  not  been  without  success.  If  there  was  sufficient 
work,  the  children  were  kept  in  the  school-room  only  till  noon.  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  the  boys  were  put  to  work  in  the  fieM  and  the  garden.  The  girls  were  taught 
to  sew,  to  knit,  to  mend,  and  to  do  other  housework.  Education  in  industries  is  of  a 
far  greater  value  to  these  Indians  now  than  literary  knowledge.  Give  to  the  rising 
generation  of  these  tribes  a  good  school-room  education  only,  and  then  let  them  return 
into  camp,  and  they  most  probably  will  be  more  indolent,  more  barbarous'and  savage 
even  than  their  ignorant  and  superstitious  parents  now  are.  To  encourage  them 
to  work  we  have  given  the  larger  boys  the  privilege  to  plant  and  to  cultivate  with 
our  mission  teams  some  com  for  themselves.  Some  have  as  much  as  2  acres  each. 
Their  com  is  very  good  and  promises  a  rich  return. 

jn  connection  with  the  mission  school  at  the  agency  we  have  cultivated  30  acres ; 
the  mission  school  at  Cantonment  has  cultivated  50  acres.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  larger  boys,  under  the  directions  and  supervision  of  the  industrial  teach- 
ers. The  value  of  the  crops  of  com,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  veg- 
etables at  both  missions  amounts  to  almost  $3,000 ;  and  the  expenses  of  seed  and  cm- 
tivating  the  fields  do  not  exceed  $1,400.  Besides  this,  the  children  learn  to  work  and 
see  the  benefit  of  patient  labor.  More  than  this  even,  the  camp  Indians  will  learn 
to  see  that  their  lands,  now  of  almost  no  value  to  them,  are  inexhaustible  gold  mines, 
and  they  only  need  to  learn  how  to  get  the  gold  out  of  them. 

Another  aim  in  view  in  our  missionary  work  is  to  break  up  the  tribal  connections 
of  these  people,  which  will  do  away  with  their  tribal  obligations  and  customs.  To 
this  end  we  are  making  efforts  to  get  individuals  to  live  with  their  families  in  houses 
at  this  place,  separating  themselves  from  their  bands.  They  oblige  themselves  to 
have  no  medicine  dances  at  the  station,  not  to  take  one  or  more  wives  to  the  one 
or  those  they  already  have,  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  make  efforts  to  start 
a  farm  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families.  There  are  now  six  fam- 
ilies located  in  houses  with  us.  Some  are  not  doing  well  at  all :  others  are  trying  to 
do  the  best  they  can.  Several  have  bought  and  paid  for  cooking  stoves  and  make 
use  of  them.  Ooe  has  with  our  aid  fenced  20  acres  of  land,  paid  for  the  wire,  and  has 
broken  4  acres. 

A  great  drawback  to  these  and  other  Indians,  who  perhaps  wish  to  abandon  their 
old  ways  in  order  to  make  a  good  start  in  life,  are  their  medicine  dances.  Whilst  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  dances  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  force,  as  they  are  dear  and 
sacred  to  them,  being  a  part  of  their  religion,  though  barbarous  and  in  some  ways 
even  cruel  it  may  be,  I  do,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  protection  should  be  given 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  those  '^ medicine  dances"  any  longer,  bnt 
would  rather  tend  to  their  nelds  and  cattle. 

The  health  in  our  schools  generally  has  been  good.  A  few  deaths  occurred,  bnt  the 
children  that  did  die  were  taken  in  because  they  were  sick,  in  order  to  receive  proper 
care.  This  has  anew  shown  us  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
children  of  schools  as  well  as  the  sick  from  camp. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  many  disappointments  and  **  buried  hopes," 
we  are  not  discouraged,  knowing  that  these  Indians  too  are  endowed  with  an  intellect 
to  be  enlightened  and  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  the  day  will  come  when  they  too  shall  see  this  powerful  and  regenerating  truth, 
acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  their  God  and  their  Saviour. 

Thanking  you  for  your  unwavering  kindness  and  aid  in  respect  to  us  and  our  work,. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  S.  HAURY, 
Mennanite  Missionary. 
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KlOWAy   COBCANCHE,   AND  WiCHITA  AGBNCT, 

•  Anadarko,  Indian  Territory,  Augtai  28, 1884. 

.    Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  herewith  this  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  affaiiB  of  this  agency. 

The  foUowing  tahle  represents  hy  tribes  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  the 
agency: 


Tribes. 


Kiowa 

G<Hiiaaohe8 

Apaches 

WichitM 

Waeoes 

Towaoonies 

Keechies 

Caddoes 

Delawttres 

Penetethkas  (Comanohes) 

Total 


Males. 


528 

573 

161 

98 

19 

73 

40 

271 

27 

80 


Females. 


624 

809 

167 

111 

21 

90 

89 

285 

47 

85 


1,860 


2,268 


Children  of  school 
age. 


Males. 


80 
76 
29 
13 

4 
10 

6 
29 

6 
10 


263 


Females. 


81 
87 
31 
10 

5 
11 

7 
31 

5 
13 


28T 


The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  are  what  are  called  '^  blanket  Indians,"  and 
are  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  other  six  tribes.  The  Wichitas,  Wacoes,  Towaconies, 
Caddoes,  Keechies,  and  Delawares  have  been  learning  the  ways  of  civilized  life  for 
many  years  past,  and  are  now  almost  in  a  self-supporting  condition.  They  cultivate 
the  soil,  live  in  houses,  and  dress  in  citizen's  dress. 

The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  have,  I  think,  made  good  progress  since 
they  left  the  plains,  ten  years  ago,  and  settled  down  on  their  reservation.  Tbey  have 
ffiven  up  many  of  their  savage  customs  and  adopted  many  of  the  ways  of  civilized 
&e ;  some  appear  in  citizen's  dress  habitually,  and  many  others  occasionally,  but,  as 
no  clothing  was  issued  last  fall,  the  number  using  the  dress  the  past  year  was  less 
than  the  year  before.  Many  of  them  cultivate  the  soil  and  have  well-fenced  fields 
Tarying  in  size  from  one  up  to  fifty  acres.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  the  build- 
ing of  more  houses,  very  few  having  been  erected  during  the  year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  Indians  are  gradually  learning  and  adopting  the  ways  of  civilized 
life. 

The  Kiowas  have  danced  less  this  year  than  usual,  and  they  seem  to  have  ^ven 
up  their  annual  medicine  dance,  for  as  yet  they  have  said  nothing  about  it.  The  hold- 
ing of  this  dance  has  always  been  a  great  occasion  and  considered  one  of  their  most 
important  ceremonies,  for  they  have  believed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their 
health,  and  success  in  all  their  undertakings,  either  at  war  or  in  the  chase.  They 
have  generally  gone  out  on  the  plains  from  rorty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  agency  and 
been  absent  from  five  to  six  weeks.  On  several  occasions,  since  the  buffalo  disappeared, 
they  have  suffered  very  much  with  hunger  while  out,  and  I  hope  we  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  dance. 

AGRICULTURE. 

We  had  a  late  spring,  and  consequently  the  Indians  did  not  finish  planting  their  crops 
until  late  in  the  season.  An  abundance  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  com  came  up  well 
and  grew  rapidly  until  about  time  to  commence  throwing  out  shoots,  but  at  that  time 
our  usual  dry  weather  came  on  and  the  late  crops  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  rain 
that  tiie  yield  will  be  very  li^ht. 

A  much  better  report  may  oe  expected  hereafter  of  the  farming  operations  of  these 
Indians,  for  the  care  and  attention  to  be  given  to  the  work  by  the  additional  number 
of  farmers  to  be  appointed  under  a  late  order  from  your  office  will  add  materially  to 
the  result. 


PASTURE. 

When  the  heifers  and  bulls  purchased  for  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  were 
delivered  at  the  agency  in  the  month  of  July  of  last  year,  to  be  held  for  their  common 
benefit,  there  was  no  inclosed  pasture  on  the  reservation  in  which  they  could  be 
placed,  and  I  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose  on  the  Washita  River.  Having  re- 
ceived permission  from  your  office  to  build  a  pasture,  I  selected  the  noitbeast  comer 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation,  and,  with  the  wire  furnished,  I  built  a  fence 
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on  three  sides,  taking  the  Washita  River  as  a  natural  barrier  for  the  fourth  or  north 
side,  inclosing  land  enough  to  hold  these  cattle  and  any  others  that  might  be  purchased 
for  the  Indians.  The  north  front  of  the  pasture  following  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river 
is  about  iifteen  n  iles  in  length,  in  which  there  are  a  few  intervening  spaces  that  are  not 
a  complete  or  sufficient  barrier,  and  will  require  about  five  thousand  pounds  of  wire  to 
make  them  so.  As  soon  as  the  fence  was  completed,  I  had  thrown  into  this  pasture  aJl 
I  could  gather  of  the  breeding  cattle,  and  the  lour  months'  supply  (1,669  head)  of  beef 
cattle  that  had  been  delivered  to  me  in  the  mouth  of  January.  Shortly  afterwards 
fire  was  in  some  way  set  to  the  grass  and  it  was  nearly  burned  off.  I  was  compelled 
to  turn  the  cattle  outside,  which  I  very  much  regretted,  for  I  well  knew  what  would 
be  the  consequences,  however  active  might  be  the  small  force  of  herders  in  my  employ. 
It  is  well  known  that  public  property  is  more  likely  to  be  depredated  upon  than  pri- 
vate, and  cattle  running  at  large  with  the  Government  I  D  brand  upon  them,  and 
known  to  belong  to  the  Indians,  would  be  preyed  upon  by  all  classes — by  the  white, 
black,  and  red  man  indiscriminately.  The  result  proved  my  fears  to  be  well  founded. 
Some  animals  were  found  upon  which  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  bnm  out  the 
Government  brand. 

TROUBLE  WITH   CATTLE   MEN. 

Although  the  Indians  have  been  quiet  and  generally  friendly  to  the  whites  during 
the  year,  a  few  of  them  have  given  same  trouble  to  the  cattle  men  who  have  leased 
the  grass  on  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  ard  Arapaho  Reserva- 
tion. The  Kiowas  have  claimed  that  the  Cheyenne  line  should  be  farther  north. 
This  question  of  the  division  line  between  the  two  reservations  should  be  settled  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  if  it  can  be  done,  as  was  suggested  last  winter  by  Agent  Miles 
and  myself,  by  the  military  running  the  lines,  it  will  probably  settle  it  for  all  time. 
The  Kiowas  have  also  made  some  trouble  on  the  western  cattle  trail  by  demanding  of 
drivers  beef  or  money  for  passing  over  what  they  claim  as  their  country. 

The  affiliated  tribes,  as  is  known,  laid  claim  two  years  ago  to  that  portion  of  the 
reservation  assigned  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  by  Executive  orders  in  1869,  and 
lying  between  tne  Canadian  River  and  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Caddoes,  excited  thereto  by  a  designing  white  man,  threatened 
to  drive  out  the  cattlemen,  who  have  leased  these  lands  from  the  Cheyennes  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  on  one  occasion  a  considerable  party  of  Caddoes,  influenced  by 
him,  visiced  the  different  ranches  and  ordered  off  the  cattlemen,  burned  the  grass, 
and  destroyed  some  of  the  wire  fencing. 

SQUAW-MEN. 

I  had  been  nearly  five  years  in  office  before  I  met  with  the  common  experience  of 
a  United  States  Indian  Agent's  trouble  with  squaw-men.  Having  had  occasion  dar- 
ing the  year  to  take  action  against  one  of  their  number,  they  decided  I  was  not  each 
an  agent  as  they  wished  to  have,  and  immediately  instituted  proceedings  by  which 
they  hoped  to  effect  a  change.  There  are  some  good  men  among  this  class  who  wield 
a  good  influence  over  the  Indians,  but  there  are  others  whose  character  and  influence 
is  so  bad  that  it  is  futile  to  expect  peace  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  remain 
amons  the  Indians,  and  as  some  of  these  last  seem  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  their 
once  having  cohabited  with  a  squaw  secures  to  them  not  only  the  much-cherished 
right — **the  right  to  live  on  an  Indian  reservation" — but  also  the  right  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  please,  some  decision  is  required  defining  their  status ;  and  certainly,  if 
they  are  to  be  held  amenable  to  law,  Indian  agents  should  be  supported  in  all  proper 
action  taken  against  them. 

INDLAJN  POLICE. 

The  work  done  by  the  police  during  the  year  was  very  satisfactory,  and  when  pro- 
viHion  can  be  made  for  quarters,  and  the  proper  subsistance  of  themselves  and  horseSi 
that  degree  of  discipline  could  be  enforced  from  which  greater  efficiency  of  the  force 
could  be  attained. 

FREIGHTING. 

The  Indians  hauled  all  the  freight,  and,  except  in  cold  weather,  they  have  done  it 
cheerfully  and  well.  The  total  amount  hauled  was  543,071  pounds,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  hauled  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  and  for  which  the 
Indians  received  $7,851.56. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

I  have  given  employment  to  as  many  of  those  applying  for  work  as  the  funds 
allowed  for  that  purpose  would  permit.  No  work  has  been  done  for  some  weeks  past 
in  the  mill,  where  a  number  of  Indians  have  heretofore  been  engaged,  in  consequence 
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of  the  giving  away  of  the  boiler,  but  employment  was  fonnd  for  some  in  the  work 
npon  the  new  building  erected  for  agents'  quarters,  a  brick  house  which  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Washita  River.  This 
house  has  been  much  needed,  for  ever  since  the  burning  of  the  Wichita  school-house, 
when  one  of  the  largest  dwellings  was  destroyed,  there  has  been  a  want  of  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  employes. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  two  Indian  schools,  the  one  for  the  children  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  Indians,  and  the  other  for  the  children  of  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  old  Wich- 
ita Agency  have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year.  The  heavy  drafts 
made  upon  these  schools  during  the  term  to  furnish  children  for  the  Chilocc'o  school 
and  others  very  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance.  There 
was  taken  from  the  agency  at  one  time  seventy  children  for  the  Chilocco  school,  and 
most  of  these  were  drawn  from  the  two  schools  then  in  session.  The  Indians  having 
once  brought  in  their  children  and  filled  the  schools,  they  are  slow  in  answering  the 
call  for  a  new  supply  to  fill  the  places  thus  vacated,  and  as  it  happened  that  most  of 
those  furnished  for  this  purpose  the  last  term  had  not  before  attended  school  and  the 
weather  was  very  warm,  they  did  not  attend  regularly. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  work  in  the  Wichita  school  cannot  be  conducted  the 
approaching  session  in  a  new  building.  For  two  years  and  a  half  past  the  work  in 
this  school  has  been  carried  on  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  build- 
ings that  have  been  used  were  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  as  it  has  not  been 
possible  under  the  circumstances  to  maintain  a  proper  discipline,  nor  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  the  children.  Indeed  the  buildings  were  so  open  that  during  the  coldest 
weather  in  winter  there  was  actual  suffering. 

A  crop  of  corn  and  vegetables  was  planted  by  the  children  of  each  school  the  past 
season,  but  like  the  crops  generally  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  this  year,  the  yield 
will  be  short. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  the  two  schools  during  the  year  was  84J, 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  has  been  good.  I  think  the  number  of 
those  who  apply  for  and  make  use  of  the  white  man's  medicine  is  steadily  increasing. 
Certainly  we  have  heard  much  less  about  their  medicine-men  the  past  year  than 
heretofore.  Their  inlluence  is  still  very  great,  however,  and  the  agency  phyisician 
finds  it  opposing  him  in  all  his  practice,  but  especially  in  those  cases  that  he  is  called 
to  treat  in  the  camps,  when,  as  it  happens,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  doctor  at  the  same  time  that  the  agency  physician  is  prescribing 
for  him.  We  cannot  expect  the  Indian  to  have  confidence  in  the  white  doctor 
and  his  medicine  unless  he  has  been  reasonably  successful  in  his  practice,  and  how 
can  we  expect  him  to  be  successful  when  his  patients  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  the  Indian  medicine-man  imposes  upon  them,  such  as  the  beating  of  drums, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  howling  of  Indians,  and  sometimes  the  internal  application 
of  some  nauseous  and  hurtful  nostrum.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  meet  this  difficulty 
than  by  the  building  of  a 

HOSPITAL. 

This  I  have  recommended  in  a  former  report  and  I  believe  has  been  recommended 
by  many  other  agents.  Not  only  would  the  physician  be  enabled  to  treat  his  patient 
more  successfully,  but  every  Indian  brought  from  the  camp  to  the  hospital  would  be 
thrown  directly  under  civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  who  for  three  years  past  has  been  laboring  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians  of  this  and  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  made  his  home  at  this  agency 
daring  the  past  year.  A  neat  church  building  has  been  erected  at  the  agency,  and 
services  held  every  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  represents  the  Episcopalians  of 
the  Central  diocese  of  New  York,  and  this  church  was  built  by  funds  contributed  by 
that  Church. 

The  Indian  churchy  called  so  because  it  was  built  and  is  entirely  controlled  by 
Indians,  has  continued  through  the  vear  the  regular  weekly  meetings,  and  I  think  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition.    Its  membership  and  support  come  from  the  Wichitas  and 
several  of  the  other  affiliated  tribes. 
Very  respeetfnlly, 

P.  B.  HUNT. 
Indian  AgenU 
The  CoMHissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

September  1, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  office  circular  of  July  1, 1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
my  sixth  annual  report  of  this  agency,  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  occupied 
by  the  Osages,  Kaws,  and  part  of  the  Qnapaw  Indians. 

The  Osages  numbered  1,570  in  June,  1884,  consisting  of  1,215  full  bloods  and  355 
mixed  bloods.  They  are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  give  up  their  old  customs  of  religion,  pleasures,  and  dress,  as  they  are  at 
variance  with  all  general  rules  of  health.  They  are  apparently  strong  and  hearty, 
and  with  proper  care  of  themselves  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  a  healthy  and  prosperous  nation. 

The  Kaws  numbered  245  in  December,  1883,  consisting  of  194  full  bloods  and  51 
mixed  bloods.  The  full  bloods  are  fast  passing  away,  with  few  recruits  to  fill  their 
places,  while  the  mixed  bloods  are  steadily  increasing,  and  in  a  few  years,  at  present 
rate,  will  be  in  the  majority.  The  Kaws  persist  in  keeping  up  the  old  Indian  habits 
of  visiting,  much  to  their  disadvantage,  as  they  are  always  giving  and  receive  but 
little. 

The  Quapaws  that  reside  hero  came  from  their  reservation  by  permission,  intend- 
ing to  unite  with  the  Osages.  They  are  semi-civilized,  wear  citizen's  dress  of  the 
poorest  quality,  have  built  for  themselves  huts,  and  broken  small  patches  of  ground 
upon  which  they  raise  a  little  corn  and  vegetables.  They  work  but  little,  preferring 
to  dance  and  gamble,  live  hard,  and  as  a  result  are  rapidly  passing  away.  I  have  not 
taken  a  correct  census  of  them  the  past  year,  but  think  they  will  not  exceed  100 
alive  now, 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

Experience  has  not  proved  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  will  in  the  near  fatare 
become  successful  farmers.  They  have  put  in  their  usual  amount  of  corn  and  vege- 
tables, and  have  taken  very  good  care  of  the  crops,  will  have  more  than  usual,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  will  have  potatoes  to  use.  They  enjoy  rest,  however,  and  a 
few  acres  is  as  much  as  the  women  care  to  tend  with  the  little  help  they  get  from  the 
men. 

A  number  of  mixed  bloods  have  large  farms  upon  which  they  raise  com  principally, 
for  which  they  find  a  ready  market  at  home  from  stockmen. 

EDUCATION. 

The  full  blood  Osages  and  Kaws  are  naturally  averse  to  educating  their  children, 
especially  the  girls,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  school  it  is  t^e  result  of  a  large  amount 
of  coaxing  or  some  other  incentive.    Many  of  them  who  talk  very  nicely  about  the 
benefits  of  an  education  will  remove  their  children  from  school  upon  the  most  Mvolons 
excuses. 

Believing  that  to  educate  their  children  was  the  best  possible  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  them,  I  insisted  that  the  Osage  council  should  pass  some  compulsory  law, 
and  as  a  result  they  passed  a  bill  that  all  children  not  in  school  eight  months  in  the 
year  should  lose  their  annuity,  placing  the  school  age  at  from  seven  to  fourteen  years. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  the  school  at  Osage  filled  up  rapidly  in  March  and  maintained 
a  steady  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  school  in  June.  A  large  number,  howeyer, 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  enforced,  and  about  70  children  lost 
their  annuity  at  the  June  payment.  At  Kaw  the  Indian  office  made  an  even  more 
strict  ruling  which  secured  the  attendance  of  nearly  every  child  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  at  both  agencies  about  the  instructions, 
but  the  Indians  generally  have  taken  the  matter  in  their  usual  submissive  manner. 

I  am  happy  *at  this  writing  to  say  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  rulines 
promise  to  be  a  grand  success,  as  Indians  were  notified  by  the  police  that  schools 
would  open  on  September  1,  and  asking  that  they  bring  their  children  in  a  day  or 
two  prior  to  that  time.  On  September  1  we  had  about  150  at  Osage  and  nearly  all  of 
school  age  at  Kaw.  Not  only  did  the  Indians  bring  them  in  tnemselves,  but  in- 
structed them  to  stay,  and  promising  to  return  them  at  once  should  any  run  away. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  step  forward,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  the  advance 
taken  will  be  lost. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  stationed  here  during  the  year.  Services  have  been 
ho'.d  a  number  of  times  by  those  passing  through  the  agency  or  visiting  temporarily. 
Regular  religious  service  has  been  held  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  schools,  attended  by 
most  of  the  employ^/S  and  scholars,  and  a  Sabbath  school  maintained  part  of  the 
year  on  Bird  Creek,  30  miles  south  of  the  agency. 

The  Indians  are  naturally  very  religious  in  their  way.  The  Osages  maintain  a  kind 
of  religious  organization,  to  support  which  they  will  sacrifice  anything  that  they 
have.    The  issues  of  cattle  and  the  large  cash  annuities  of  the  past  two  years  have 
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given  them  means  to  join  this  order,  and  large  amounts  of  stock  and  merchandise  have 
been  spent  for  that  purpose;  even  small  children  have  taken  the  rite  of  the  dove,  as 
it  is  called.  Many  of  them  see  that  this  custom  is  making  the  Indians  poor.  They 
often  speak  of  the  matter,  but  seem  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  men, 
whose  bread  and  butter  largely  depend  in  keeping  the  Indians  interested  in  these 
religions  rites.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  l^e  induced  to  accept  some- 
thing better.  There  is  much  need  of  devoted,  active  missionary  work,  those  that 
can  enter  the  service  and  master  the  language,  thus  enabling  them  to  teach  the 
Indians  in  their  own  tongue,  leading  them  from  their  superstitious  worship  of  ail  im- 
aginary great  spirit,  through  prayers  and  songs  to  birds  and  beasts  and  repetitious  of 
brave  acts,  to  a  knowledge  of  a  real  Savior. 

At  the  Osage  council,  held  in  January,  it  was  determined  by  the  Indians  that  all 
shops  at  the  agency  should  be  closed  on  June  30  as  free  shops.  I  secured  the  author- 
ity for  the  employes  then  running  the  shops  (all  being  citizens  of  the  Nation)  to  con- 
tinue to  run  them,  charging  the  Indians  for  work  done.  They  have  been  run  in  this 
manner  for  two  ^lonths.    They  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  all  appear  satisfied. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  agency  in  1878  I  was  convinced  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  issues,  both  of  rations  and  annuity  goods  and  the  system  of  free  shops,  was  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Indians,  cultivating  ia  them  habits  of  indolence,  improvidence, 
and  extravagance,  and  determined  as  fast  as  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  whereby 
each  Indian  would  realize  something  of  his  own  expenses,  and  thus  educate  him  by 
pjactical  experience  to  husband  his  resources,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  all  except  the  doctor's  Office,  and  for  many  reasons  I  believe  it  would  be  best  to 
dispense  with  that  also,  though  there  are  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  maintained 
for  the  present. 

The  Indians  realizing  that  they  were  being  continually  imposed  upon  by  stockmen 
allowing  their  cattle  to  drift  over  onto  their  reservation,  and  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing taxes  for  the  same,  determined  to  make  some  leases  along  their  borders  of  lands 
that  were  not  occupied,  both  as  a  means  of  securing  a  greater  income  and  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  balance  of  their  reservation — the  Kaws  leasing  the  north  half  of  their 
reservation,  and  the  Osages  making  six  leases,  one  on  the  west,  three  on  the  north, 
one  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  south,  in  all  about  350,000  acres,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance,  at  from  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
As  a  result  the  Kaws  receive  annually  about  $2,100,  whereas  under  the  old  system  of 
charging  for  grazing  the  most  they  ever  collected  in  any  one  year  was  $340,  results 
at  Osage  being  equally  favorable.  All  these  leases  have  been  fenced  by  the  parties 
securing  them. 

By  authority  of  the  Indian  Office  wire  has  been  purchased  and  the  balance  of  the 
Kaw  Reservation  Inclosed,  so  that  the  Kaws  are  practically  liviug  inside  a  pasture  of 
50,000  acres,  the  police  riding  the  line  of  fence  every  few  days.  In  this  pasture,  agency 
and  Indian  stock  are  allowed  to  run  at  will.  Under  authority,  also,  wire  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  leases  on  Osage  Reservation  connected  near  the  lines  of  said  re- 
serve, except  a  gap  of  6  miles  on  the  east,  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the  Indians 
in  their  stock-raising,  and  preventing  the  large  herds  along  the  borders  from  drifting 
on  the  reservation.  We  hope  to  finish  the  Osage  fence  this  fall,  which  will  make  in 
all  about  60  miles  offence  belonging  to  Osages  and  Kaws. 

The  supplies  for  the  agency  have  grown  less  year  by  year  as  the  issues  of  annuity 
goods  and  rations  have  been  diminished,  until  now  they  are  confined  to  what  is  nec- 
essary for  the  boarding  schools. 

The  transportation  was  all  given  to  the  Kaws  during  the  past  year,  as  they  needed 
the  income. 

Th*'  Miills  have  been  run  part  of  the  year  with  Indian  help,  cutting  lumber  to  keep 
up  repairs  at  agencies  and  tor  Indian  houses.  Twenty-six  houses  have  been  built  for 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  are  purchasing  pine  lumber  to  ceil  their  houses,  thus 
making  them  very  comfortable.  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  them  make  some  per- 
sonal investment  than  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  expend 
a  part  of  their  annuity  in  making  their  homes  more  attractive,  in  fixing  up  their 
houses,  and  purchasing  furniture,  &,c.  A  number  of  them  have  had  wells  dug  and  a 
large  number  have  had  orchards  planted. 

During  the  month  of  June  I  personally  visited  almost  every  Osage  camp  while 
taking  the  census,  getting  as  near  as  possible  the  amount  of  laud  each  bad  in  cultiva- 
tion and  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  the  kind  and  number  of  stock,  and  endeavoring  to 
get  the  correct  age  of  every  member  of  each  family,  that  I  might  justly  carry  out  the 
instructions  in  reference  to  the  schools.  I  was  often  made  to  exclaim,  as  I  went  from 
lodge  to  lodge  and  saw  many  with  scrofulous  sores,  undressed,  naked,  and  dirty-faced 
children,  women  broken  down  with  carrying  heavy  burdens,  homes  without  an  evidence 
of  comfort  or  refinement.  "Rich,  yet  how  poor!"  and  wondenul  if  even  the  hoarded 
millions  that  these  people  possess  in  common  would  ever  be  appreciated  by  them,  or 
they  use  it  to  really  better  their  condition. 
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While  there  is  much  to  discourage,  yet  the  past  year  has  noted  some  progress  and 
trust  the  future  may  prove  it  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

1  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  Indian  Office  for  their  cordial  sapport,  and 
to  the  employes  at  the  agency  for  the  harmony  that  has  existed,  and  to  the  Indians 
of  this  agency  for  their  manifest  kindness  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
office. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  J.  MILES, 

Indian  Agent 
The  CoMMissioj^ER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PoNCA,  Pawnee,  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  15, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the.honor  to  sub- 
mit my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  on  this  agency,  together  with  the  accompanying 
statistics,  as  required  by  printed  circular  dated  July  1,  1884. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  specifically  as  to  the  condition  and.  prospects  of  the  sev- 
eral tribes  connected  with  the  agency,  I  desire  to  present  a  few  general  observations 
applicable  equally  to  all,  and  thus  avoid  the  repetition  of  matters  that  may  be  dis- 
posed of  at  once.  Having  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1884, 
I  can  only  speak  with  confidence  of  what  has  transpired  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
months,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of  presenting  "rose 
colored  statements"  to  magnify  my  office,  since  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  my  charge  could  be  expected  in  so  short  a  period. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Indians  have  been  remarkably  quiet  and 
peaceable.  There  has  been  no  outbreak  of  any  kind,  no  grave  crime,  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  very  little  intoxication  has  occurred  among  any  of  the  tribe.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  have  had  notice  that  some  of  the  Indians  had  procured  liquor,  and  were 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  it.  I  made  strenuous  exertions  to  ascertain  where 
and  from  whom  the  litiuor  was  procured,  but  the  Indians  are  extremely  reticent  on  such 
matters  and  nothing  could  be  learned  from  them.  This  is  a  record  that  cailnot  be 
equaled  in  any  white  community  of  corresponding  numbers.  I  Regard  them  as  more 
quiet  and  peaceable  and  less  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  than  any  people  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  If  misunderstandings  occur,  or  disputes  arise  in  regard  to  the  rights 
of  property,  or  trespass  of  stock,  the  matter  is  always  referred  to  the  agent,  and  his 
decisions  are  accepted  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Personal  encounters  or  physical 
violence  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  The  one  detestable  exception  is  that  they 
sometimes  mistreat  their  wives,  and  even  this  dastardly  crime  is  rarer  than  in  many 
white  communities  I  could  name.  So  far  as  my  limited  observation  and  experience 
may  be  trusted,  they  are  a  patient  long-suffering  race,  easily  controlled  by  kindness 
and  requiring  little  to  make  them  happy.  While  these  are  admirable  qualities  they 
nevertheless  have  some  disadvantages.  In  many  cases  they  amount  to,  or  rather  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  indifference  and  want  of  energy,  and  thus  hinder  their  making  that 
degree  of  progress  which  a  less  apathetic  race  would  accomplish  under  like  circum- 
staoces. 

These  tribes  all  recognize  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  pursue  the  path  of  their 
forefathers,  but  must  adopt  the  white  man's  way,  and  they  accept  the  situation  with 
resignation  if  not  with  cheerfulness.  They  have  so  completely  abandoned  the  old 
way  that  the  passion  for  the  chase,  either  for  amusement  or  as  a  means  of  subsisteDce 
appears  to  have  completely  died  out.  If  they  cannot  hunt  buffalo  or  elk  they  will 
not  hunt  turkeys  or  prairie  chicken,  both  of  which  are  abundant,  and  they  never 
attempt  to  take  fish,  with  which  their  streams  abound.  Few  of  them  possess  or 
seem  to  care  for  fire-arras;  on  the  other  hand  they  appear  really  and  honestly  anx- 
ious to  adopt  the  habits  and  means  of  livelihood  pursued  by  white  men.  But  here  a 
much  more  dificult  task  confronts  them.  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  up  hunting  buffalo 
when  there  are  none  to  be  found.  It  is  easy  enough  to  abandon  the  old  road  when  it 
is  completely  shut  up  and  obliterated,  but  the  entrance  to  the  new  path  is  rugged 
and  thorny.  In  entering  upon  a  new  course  of  life  so  much  at  variance  with  all  their 
ideas,  habits,  and  traditions,  many  and  formidable  obstacles  stand  in  their  way. 
Chief  among  these  is  their  natural  indolence.  I  think  many  of  them  really  want  to 
work,  but  while  the  spirit  is  willing  the  flesh  is  weak.  They  are  easily  fatigued,  and 
easily  diverted  from  the  business  in  hand.  They  will  quit  the  most  urgent  job  on  the 
slightest  provocation  or  simply  to  lie  in  the  shade.  Regular  and  systematic  work  is 
what  they  need  to  be  taught  first  of  all.  For  this  reason  I  consider  it  good  policy, 
and  good  economy  as  well,  to  employ  all  the  Indian  labor  that  can  be  profitably  used 
about  the  agencies.  These  men  acquire  habits  of  sustained  and  regulated  labor,  as 
weJJ  as  a  ir220wledge  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  and  when  they  go 
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ont  to  make  farms  of  their  own  experience  proves  that  they  succeed  much  better 
than  others,  and  their  example  benefits  those  around  them. 

Another  of  the  obstacles  to  their  progress  toward  self-support  is  their  inveterate 
habit  of  visiting.  When  the  fit  takes  them  to  go  off  on  a  visit,  they  will  drop  the  plow 
in  the  furrow,  leave  their  wheat  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  or  the  mowing  machine  in  the 
swath  and  go.  I  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  change  in  this  particular.  Another  cus- 
tom very  much  to  be  deprecated  is  the  practice  of  wholesale  visiting.  A  party  of  fifty 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  some  distant  reservation  suddenly  quarter  themselves 
on  some  one  of  my  tribes  and  stay  there,  feasting  and  dancing,  till  they  have  eaten 
their  .hosts  out  oi  house  and  home  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience  and  re- 
sources of  the  agent;  and  they  leave,  taking  with  them  a  drove  of  ponies  which  their 
entertainers  for  some  inscrutable  reason  feel  bound  to  give  them,  thus  leaving  the 
tribe  which  has  been  the  victim  of  the  raid  sadly  depleted  and  impoverished. 

While  these  are  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  Indians  and  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  them  have  to  contend,  there  are  many  minor  drawbacks,' 
such  as  their  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  in  the  care  and  management  of  horses, 
other  than  their  tough  little  ponies,  their  inability  as  a  general  thing  to  comprehend 
the  use  and  operation  of  machinery  and  implements,  their  improvidence  in  failing  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  oftheir  stock  in  winter,  whereby  they  lose  every  year  nearly 
as  much  as  they  gain  by  natural  increase  of  their  little  herds,  and  lastly  the  entire 
inadequacy  of  the  means  at  their  command  in  the  way  of  work,  stock,  and  tools, 
mainly  the  fault  of  their  own  mismanagement,  to  carry  out  their  farming  operations 
as  generally  and  successfully  as  they  should. 

These  tribes  are  addicted  to  certain  heathenish  customs,  which  while  they  do  not 
particularly  interfere  with  their  progress  toward  self-support,  which  is  the  principal 
object  aimed  at,  are  nevertheless  barbarous  and  reprehensible,  and  must  be  given  up 
before  they  can  be  considered  fairly  on  the  road  to  the  civilization  and  status  of  the 
white  man.  The  sun-dance  is  one  of  these.  It  is  practiced  only  by  the  Poncas,  and 
occurs  but  once  a  year.  It  is  gradually,  I  think,  losing  its  more  revolting  features, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  suppress  it  entirely.  Plural  marriage  is  allowed  in  all  the 
tribes,  but  it  is  not  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent,  t  do  not  think  in  all  four 
of  the  tribes  under  my  charge  they  exceed  a  dozen  cases.  The  most  deplorable  of  all 
these  barbarous  customs  is  the  selling  of  girls  in  marriage;  this  practice,  I  think,  is 
universal.  A  marriageable  girl  in  a  family  is  considered  as  much  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  assumes  the  mar- 
ried state  and  the  duties  of  maternity  when  she  is  a  mere  child,  and  often  sorely 
against  her  will.  An  unmarried  girl  of  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
not  to  be  found.  The  elevating  and  refining  influence  exerted  by  young  ladies  in 
white  society  is  unknown  among  the  Indians.  The  effect  is  bad  in  every  way.  It 
cuts  short  their  education  at  the  very  point  where  it  would  begin  to  be  of  some  prac- 
tical advantage.  A  girl  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  seldom  found  in  the 
schools.  It  breaks  them  down  physically  and  they  become  prematurely  old ;  it  de- 
grades the  woman  to  a  condition  little  better  than  slavery ;  while  it  does  not  perhaps, 
as  before  remarked,  interfere  particularly  with  their  material  progress  it  does  in  my 
opinion  hinder  more  than  any  other  thing  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  race. 
I  have  mentioned  these  various  hinderances  and  draw  backs.  Not  as  matters  of  dis- 
couragement, or  as  justifying  any  relaxation  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  but  to 
present  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  to  guard  against  unreasonable  expectations  of  sudden  and  great  results. 

In  the  direction  of  teaching  these  Indians  how  to  provide  for  their  physical  wants, 
and  in  the  end  to  become  independent  of  Government  aid,  very  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, as  the  statistics  of  the  several  tribes  will  show.  For  the  improvement  of 
their  social  condition  and  to  eradicate  their  heathenish  ideas  and  customs  some  other 
means  than  those  heretofore  in  use  should  be  adopted.  The  agent  fully  occupied 
with  the  arduous  work  of  looking  after  their  physical  necessities  has  little  leisure  for 
their  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation. 

<*  Courts  of  Indian  offences,''  composed  of  Indians  as  judges,  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  offenses  arising  among  their  people  have  been  proposed ;  no  attempt  so 
far  as  I  know  has  been  heretofore  made  to  organize  such  courts  in  connection  with  this 
agency.    I  have  recently  taken  steps  to  form  such  courts  in  two  of  the  tribes. 

In  settling  the  ordinary  disputes  and  misunderstandings  that  occasionally  arise 
among  the  Indians,  I  think  they  will  be  a  great  help  and  relief  to  the  agent.  As  to 
their  efficiency  in  preventing  or  punishing  what  are  technically  termed  Indian  offenses, 
such  as  bigamy,  the  sun-dance,  giving  away  property  at  funerals,  &c.,  I  am  by  no 
means  sanguine.  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  Indian  judgtss  to  regard  and 
punish  as  crimes  acts  which  they  and  their  people  have  from  time  immemorial  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  proper  and  right.  What  is  needed  is  a  radical  change  of  sentiment 
among  the  Indians,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  moral  means.  Coercion  will  never 
accomplish  it.  Here  is  a  missionary  field  as  needy  and  much  more  promising  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  I  would  gladly  welcome  any  effort  that 
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might  be  made  in  this  direction  and  do  what  lay  in  my  power  to  promote  its  success* 
The  Woman's  National  Indian  Rights  Association  has  during  the  present  summer 
inaugurated  a  movement  which  I  regard  as  highly  important  and  praiseworthy,  by 
sending  out  two  ladies  to  labor  among  the  women  of  these  tribes  in  teaching  them 
the  arts  and  economies  of  domestic  life.  The  education  of  the  Indian  woman  has 
been  heretofore  entirely  neglected,  but  I  feel  confident  much  can  be  done  by  an  agency 
of  this  kind  to  improve  their  surroundings  and  elevate  their  condition.  One  of  these 
ladies  is  at  Ponca  agency  and  the  other  at  Pawnee.  The  work,  of  course,  is  thus  far 
in  its  incipient  stages  and  results  are  not  yet  tangible,  but  the  field  is  wide  and 
promising  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to- 
appoint,  especially  at  Ponca.  a  teacher  to  labor  in  con  J  unction  with  the  society,  as. 
there  is  room  enough  and  ample  work  for  both. 

Having  thus  sketched  briefly  what  to  my  limited  observation  seems  tO'  be  the 
general  condition  of  these  tribes,  and  indicated  in  part  what  I  regard  as  essential  to- 
their  future  progress,  I  proceed  to  note  somewhat  in  detail  the  present  condition  of 
the  several  tribes  and  what  has  been  done  by  them  in  the  past  year,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  it  during  which  they  have  been  under  my  supervision. 

THE  PONCAS, 

The  Ponca  Reservation  has  been  fully  described  in  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,, 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  description  here.  Lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, Salt  Fork,  and  Chikaskia,  it  is  abundantly  watered,  well  timbered,  and  comprises- 
a  very  large  percentage  of  rich  bottom  land  (a  little  too  sandy  for  this  dry,  south- 
western climate),  but  capable  in  ordinary  seasons  of  producing  heavy  crops  of  all 
common  grains  and  vegetables.  Its  natural  resources  are  sufiQcient  if  properly  devel- 
oped to  make  these  people  independently  rich. 

The  Poncas  divide  their  attention  about  equally  between  farming  and  stock-raising- 
and  are  making  fair  progress  in  both.     If  this  season  had  been  as  favorable  as  last 
they  would  have  shown  a  very  satisfactory  increase,  both  of  acreage  cultivated  and 
production.     They  are  also  gradually  acquiring  small  herds  of  cattle,  which,  if  no- 
misfortune  befalls  them,  will  in  a  few  years  place  their  owners  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances.   The  following  statistics  present  a  view  of  the  agricultural  operations  of  this, 
tribe  for  the  past  year,  which  is  as  nearly  corr*»ct  as  actual  count  and  measurement  or 
a  very  careful  estimate  could  make  it.     Seventy  families  have  been  engaged  in  culti- 
vating crops  of  corn  or  wheat  or  both,  and  most  of  these  have  added  a  variety  of  field 
and  garden  vegetables.     They  have  had  in  cultivation  679  acres,  from  which  they 
have  raised  2,186  bushels  of  wheat,  7,725  of  corn,  and  1,320  of  potatoes,  3,100  melons- 
and  4,000  pumpkins,  15  bushels  of  onions,  10  bushels  of  beans,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  of  peas,  cucumbers,  radishes,  cabbage,  &c.    The  amount  of  wheat  is  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement;  the  average  yield  was  a  little  over  12  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  is  rather  a  poor  showing  for  this  country.     The  Indians,  howe/er,  are 
not  discouraged  and  will  sow  again,  and  as  <  xperience  teaches  them  the  necessity  of 
earlier  planting  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  groimd  they  will  succeed  better. 

The  corn  is  still  in  the  field,  but  after  very  carefnl  examination  I  estimate  the  aver- 
age yield  at  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  should  have  been  at  least  30.  The  difference  is 
owing  partly  to  the  unfavorable  season ;  very  wet  in  June  when  the  corn  should  have- 
been  cultivated,  and  excessively  dry  in  July,  but  more  to  late  planting,  failure  to  get 
a  good  stand,  and  want  of  cultivation  to  the  extent  that  was  practicable.  The  com 
on  the  agency  farm  under  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  season  will  produce  40  bushels 
to  the  acre.  This  I  think  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  well-managed  agency  farm. 
The  Indians  are  not  slow  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  heavy  crop  which  here 
covers  the  ground  and  their  own  scanty  fields,  and  will  be  stimulated  to  greater  exer- 
tions in  future. 

In  the  matter  of  stock-raising  they  are  making  a  very  fair  start.  This  branch  of 
industry,  I  think,  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible.  The  country  is  well  adapted 
to  it.  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wet  and  drought  aa 
is  general  farming,  and  offers  to  these  people  a  readier  means  of  competence  and  self- 
support  than  any  other  occupation  in  which  thoy  can  engage.  The  Poncas  now  own 
1,008  head  of  cattle;  246  of  these  are  the  increase  of  the  present  season.  They  own 
also  54  American  horses,  203  ironies,  92  swine,  and  y48  domestic  fowls.  In  regard  to- 
the  stock-raising  the  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that  the  Indians  made  insufficient 
provisions  for  a  winter  supply  of  provender  and  allowed  the  stock  to  **  rustle  *'  for  a 
living  as  best  they  could  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  result  was  that 
they  lost  every  winter  nearly  as  nmch  as  the  increase  of  the  summer.  To  remedy  thia 
I  have  encouraged  and  assisted  them  as  far  as  possible  to  put  up  hay,  and  I  estimate 
that  they  have  secured  about  686  tons.  This  is  far  short  of  an  adequate  supply,  bat 
the  lack  of  rakes  and  mowing-machines  has  been  a  serious  drawback ;  of  these  last 
there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  tribe,  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  worn  out,  and 
the  rest  have  only  been  kept  going  by  const»ant  repairing,  the  whole  force  in  the  black- 
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amith-sbop  having  done  little  else  throughout  the  harvest.  Ou  the  whole  the  Poncas 
have  made  a  substantial  and  notable  advance  over  last  year,  and  as  they  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  civilized  pursuits  and  gradually  overcome  their  constitutional 
weariness,  they  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  future. 

School, 

The  industrial  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  although  the 
number  in  attendance  was  at  no  time  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  building.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  CTibe  is  129,  and  when  the  new  school  year 
begins  I  shall  see  whether  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  not  sufficient  to  compel  a  full 
attendance.  The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  quite  satisfactory.  The 
pupils  made  good,  and,  in  many  cases,  surprising,  progress,  and  both  boys  and  girls 
showed  an  aptitude  and  willingness  to  engage  in  manual  labor  in  their  respective  de- 
partments, which  is  highly  gratifying  and  proves  the  wisdom  of  beginning  with  the 
children  in  teaching  these  people  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  industrial  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boys  alone,  cultivated  20  acres  of 
corn  and  vegetables,  and  will  secure  some  400  bushels  of  corn  and  150  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, besides  an  abundance  of  summer  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  school. '  Twenty 
acres  of  the  agency  farm  were  planted  to  corn  by  the  farmer  last  spring  ;  the  balance 
was  assigned  to  the  school  and  sundry  Indians.  The  crop  on  this  20  acres,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  unfavorable  season,  is  very  good  and  will  afford  plenty  of  for- 
age for  agency  stock. 

Saniiary. 

That  the  Poncas  have  pretty  much  given  up  the  employment  of  their  native  medi- 
cine men  is  shown  by  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year  by  the  ag^^ncy  phy- 
sician. In  fact  they  call  upon  him  in  all  cases,  and  for  every  little  ailment.  From 
the  number  of  cases  reported  it  might  seem  that  they  are  an  unhealthy  race,  but  such 
is  not  the  fact.  Serious  and  fatal  illness  is  rare  among  them.  Their  sanitary  condi- 
tion in  fact  is  very  good.  The  births  during  the  year  exceeded  the  deaths  by  twenty- 
three,  and  contrary  to  the  fact  among  Indian  tribes,  the  Poncas  are  gradually  in- 
creasing in  numbers.  The  location  is  remarkably  healthy,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  forty  white  persons  on  and  about  the  agency  no  case  of  illness  wor- 
thy of  mention  has  occurred  during  the  present  summer. 

THE  PAWNEES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  tribe  furnished  by  Capt.  Rees  Pick- 
ering, who  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of  the  agency  during  the  entire  year  and 
for  several  years  past,  is  as  full  and  complete  as  I  could  hope  to  make  it.  I  therefore 
approve  and  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  this  report : 

"The  Pawnees  now  number  1,142  souls,  a  slight  decrease  since  last  annual  report. 
Hereditary  and  constitutional  diseases  are  slowly  but  surely  decimating  this  people. 
Aside  from  these  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  remarkably 
good.  The  abundimt  crops  of  last  year  furnished  them  with  good  and  nourishing  food 
as  well  as  with  a  limited  supply  of  cash  with  which  their  immediate  wants  were  sup- 
plied. 

**  The  mode  of  living  adopted  by -this  people  has  not  materially  changed  within  the 
past  year.  Many  of  them  not  being  able  to  get  breaking  done  on  their  allotments  last 
year,  thej'  were  obliged  to  remain  by  the  old  village  farms  in  order  to  raise  corn  and 
vegetables,  this  difficulty  is,  however,  removed  iu  many  case.s,  as  breaking  was  done 
the  past  spring,  entirely  on  allotments  to  which  claimants  will  remove  this  fall  when 
the  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  assistance. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  village  system.  No  new 
allotments  were  assigned  the  past  year,  though  at  the  present  time  there  arc  quite  a 
number  of  parties  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  boundary  lines  to  their  claims. 
Heretofore  the  impracticability  of  getting  material  for  house  building  near  their  claims 
or  intended  homes  has  been  discouraging  to  them,  but  the  receipt  of  a  new  portable 
saw-mill  has  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes  and  renewed  energy,  audi  can  see  noth- 
ing to  hinder  the  majority  of  the  Pawnees  from  being  located,  each  family  on  a  home- 
stead, in  the  near  future.  Those  who  have  settled  upon  their  allotments  have,  I  believe, 
in  every  instance,  remained  upon  them  and  are  working  and  planning  for  future  Im- 
provements. 

•*  The  result  of  their  agricultural  operations  will  not  be  so  encouraging  as  that  of  last 
year.  An  excessive  rainfall  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  followed  by  exceed ingOy 
dry  weather  has  greatly  injured  the  crops.  The  corn  crop  will  not  average  perhaps 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  last  year.  In  some  instances,  where  planting  was  late 
on  accoant  of  rain,  the  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure.  Their  stock  of  vegetables, 
•quMhes,  &c.,  will  not  be  so  limited.    The  yield  of  wheat  was  fair  in  most  instances. 
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Unnsaal  care  must  be  exercised  over  these  people  the  coming  winter  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  want  among  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  not  raising  crops. 

"  There  is  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  ration  system.  Two  years'  trial  without  the 
weekly  ration  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  good  to  this  tribe  since  it  became  a  neces- 
sity for  them  to  exercise  at  least  a  degree  of  industry  and  forethought  in  providing 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Agricultural  pursuits  engage  the  principal  attention  of  these 
Indians,  though  several  members  of  the  tribe  have  a  few  head  of  cattle  each,  and  one 
has  directed  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

^^  There  is  need  of  more  implements,  particularly  mowing-machines  and  hay-rakes  for 
Indian  use.  If  open  market  purchase  of  such  material  could  be  made  implements 
more  suitable  for  the  service  than  those  furnised  under  estimate  could  be  obtained 
and  at  the  time  required  for  use. 

"During  the  past  winter  the  reservation  was  overrun  with  range  cattle,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  quite  a  number  of  Indian  settlers.  There  being  so  many  miles  of  open 
line  exposed,  and  so  great  a  number  of  cattle  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them. 
Where  damage  to  Indian  property  was  done  by  such  stock  ample  compensation  was 
in  nearly  all  cases  made.*  To  avoid  any  inconvenience  from  this  source  in  the  future, 
a  majority  of  the  tribe  consented  to  lease,  and  leased  about  150,000  acres  of  the  reser- 
vation to  responsible  parties  for  a  period  of  live  years  from  June  1,  1884,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  3  cents  per  acre  payable  in  advance.  The  parties  leasing  have  erected  a 
good  and  substantial  fence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract  so  occupied  so  there  need 
,  be  no  excuse  for  trespassing  stock  hereafter.  The  tract  of  land  leased  was  entirely 
unoccupied  excepting  by  two  small  settlements  to  which  wire  will  be  furnished  with 
which  to  fence  all  cultivated  land.  All  the  Arkansas  River  bottom  within  the  limits 
of  the  reservation,  the  Bear  Creek  and  Camp  Creek  Valleys  are  not  included  within 
the  leased  tract  and  these  allbrd  ample  room  on  which  to  locate  every  family  belonging 
to  the  tribe  on  the  best  farming  land  on  the  reserve. 

*^  Not  much  building  has  been  done  by  the  Indians  during  the  past  year.  Now  that 
the  portable  saw-mill  is  at  hand  I  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  work  in  that  direction. 
The  condition  of  the  agency  buildings  (particularly  the  employe's  cottages)  is  poor. 
Estimates  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for  a  reasonable  amount 
for  the  erection  of  a  commissary  building,  three  employe's  cottages  and  repair  of  others. 
No  action  was  taken  in  the  premises.  The  commissary  building  in  particular  is  a  mis- 
erable structure,  and  that  any  party  should  be  held  responsible  for  supplies  therein 
stored  does  not  seem  just. 

"The  industrial  school  has  been  well  attended  and  the  results  have  been  quite  en- 
couraging. The  building  being  of  limited  proportions  has  generally  been  filled  to  the 
utmost  capacity  conducive  to  tne  health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  A  larger  per. 
centage  of  girls  were  in  attendance  than  during  the  previous  year. 

"  In  October  last  19  children  were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  other  schools  east.  Upon  the 
opening  of  Chilocco  school  a  delegation  of  13  was  furnished  that  institution.  While  it 
is  evident  a  system  of  compulsory  education  among  the  Indians  would  be  advantageous, 
such  a  course  would  scarcely  be  necessary  here,  by  reason  of  limited  school  accom- 
modations. It  is  positively  essential  to  erect  additional  school  buildings,  if  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  this  tribe  are  to  receive  even  a  partial  education. 

"The  Woman's  National  Indian  Association  has  recently  established  a  mission  at 
this  agency.  There  is  an  abundant  field  for  labor  in  that  direction.  The  work  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  systematized.    It  is  hoped  much  good  may  result  from  such  labor. 

"  The  Indian  police,  while  they  have  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  have  been 
reasonably  effective  and  have  discharged  nearly  all  duties  assigned  them  in  a  satis- 
factory- manner.  Their  services  are  particularly  appreciated  in  returning  children 
(absentees)  to  school. 

"  The  employ^  force  at  the  agency  has  been  effective  and  competent,  and  I  feel  that 
much  is  due  them  for  the  patience  and  energy  displayed  in  carrying  out  instructions 
and  their  faithfulness  in  discharge  of  their  duties." 

THE  OTOKS  AND  MISS0URIA8. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  appears  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  less 
hopeful  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  connected  with  the  agency.  They  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  given  to  making  fair  speeches  and  gorgeous  promises  without  any  in- 
tention of  living  up  to  them  and  of  being  lazy  ami  shiftless  to  a  degree  beyond  that 
of  most  Indians.  My  experience  and  observations  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this 
estimate  of  their  character  is  in  part  at  least  erroneous.  A  long  course  of  harsh  and 
inconsiderate  treatment  has  doubtless  rendered  them  morose  and  suspicious,  and  culti- 
vated a  habit  of  dissimulation  in  their  intercourse  with  those  about  them.  But  I 
think  they  are  on  the  whole  not  different  from  other  Indians,  and  that  when  treated 
in  a" friendly  and  reasonable  way  they  will  respond  in  a  similar  sprit. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  have  encountered  is  in  bringing  them  to  a  realizing 
^ense  of  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion  for  their  own  support.    They  appear  to 
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think  a  lar^^e  amonnt  of  money  is  or  will  be  due  them  from  the  sale  of  their  lands, 
and  that  when  it  is  paid  them  they  will  be  able  to  live  without  work.  Nevertheless 
A  respectable  number  of  them  have  gone  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  are  making 
considerable  progress,  while  nearly  ail  by  constant  urgiug  are  doing  something  to- 
ward their  own  support. 

Their  reservation  as  an  agricultural  district  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
PoDcas  adjoining  them.  There  is,  however,  good  land  in  the  valleys  of  Red  Rock 
and  other  streams  sufficient  to  furnish  farms  for  all  that  are  ever  likely  to  need  them, 
and  the  rest  is  very  superior  grazing  land.  If  the  Otoes  could  be  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  mainly  to  stock-raising  they  might  soon  become  comparatively  well 
to  do.  They  have  as  yet  done  very  little  in  this  direction,  there  being  but  six  head 
of  cattle  owned  in  the  tribe.  I  am  told  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  assist  them 
in  getting  a  start,  as  they  would  simply  kill  and  eat  the  stock  that  might  be  issued 
to  them.  While  this  might  have  been  true  years  ago  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  their 
good  sense  than  to  suppose  they  would  do  so  now.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  them  to  recommend  that  any  such  experiment  be  tried  at  present. 

Their  agricultural  operations  this  year  have  been  unfortunate.  The  severe  drought 
in  July  was  even  more  disastrous  here  than  at  Ponca,  a  few  miles  north.  They  had 
sown  no  wheat,  and  their  corn  is  almost  a  failure.  They  had  under  cultivation  500 
acresof  corn,  which  will  yield  not  to  exceed  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  about  5,000  bushels. 
Some  4  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted  which  did  better,  making  an  estimated  yield 
of  250  bushels.  Other  vegetables  were  so  indifferent  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
mention.  They  have  cut  and  put  up  296  tons  of  hay,  which  will  be  ample  provision 
for  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  tribe  which  is  not  large.  They  own  179  horses,  mostly 
Indian  ponies,  6  head  of  cattle,  and  a  few  swine,  sheep,  and  domestic  fowls.  This 
fjftilnre  of  crops,  while  it  is  a  thing  occasionally  to  be  expected  in  this  locality,  is  just 
now  to  be  regrett'Cd  as  it  tends  to  discourage  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  make 
them  more  remiss  in  future.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  idea  that 
two  such  seasons  in  succession  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  next  year  with  proper 
«ffort  they  will  no  doubt  raise  large  crops. 

The  agency  farm  of  12  acres  was  planted  to  corn,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vorable summer,  will  produce  some  350  or  360  bushels.  The  agency  herd  is  doing  well 
and  now  numbers  157  head  of  cows  and  stock  cattle  and  will  soon  furnish  a  large  part 
of  the  beef  required  for  the  Indians. 

The  industrial  school  last  year  was  only  moderately  prosperous.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  induce  these  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Promises  and 
threats  and  actual  force  have  in  turn  been  tried,  but  with  far  from  satisfactory  re- 
snlts.  I  do  not  despair,  however,  of  being  able  during  the  coming  year  to  show  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect.  Their  children  are  bright  and  teachable,  and 
those  who  attend  the  school  regularly  show  decided  and  most  encouraging  progress. 
They  also  exhibit  commendable  aptitude  for  industrial  pursuits.  The  boys  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  cultivated  during  the  summer,  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  raised  all  the  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  that  could  be 
consumed  in  the  school,  besides  having  the  care  of  six  cows  which  produced  some 
bntter  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk. 

There  has  been  considerable  sickness  in  this  tribe  during  the  year,  but  I  think  with 
less  mortality  than  in  former  years.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  have  been  trivial 
attacks  which  passed  off  without  serious  results. 

NEZ  PERCYS   OF  JOSEPH'S  BAND. 

These  Indians  are  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  other  tribe  connected 
"With  the  agency.  They  are  unusually  bright  and  intelligent ;  nearly  one-half  of  them 
are  consistent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  meet  regularly  for  weekly 
services  in  the  school  house,  and  so  far  as  dress,  deportment,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
are  concerned  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  white  congregation. 
The  entire  band,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly 
people.  They  receive  what  is  provided  for  them  with  apparent  thankfulness,  ask  for 
nothing  more  and  give  no  trouble  whatever.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  They  regard  themselves  as  exiles.  The  climate  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  them,  many  of  them  have  died,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in 
their  bearing  and  conversation  that  is  truly  pathetic.  I  think  they  should  be  sent 
back,  as  it  seems  clear  they  will  never  take  root  and  prosper  in  this  locality. 

The  longing  to  return  to  their  old  homes  and  tlie  unsettled  feeling  it  naturally  pro- 
daces  have  no  doubt  interfered  with  their  progress  in  farming  and  improving  their 
lauds.  Nevertheless  many  of  them  have  made  very  creditable  progress,  and  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  cozy  and  comfortable  homes,  and  all  seem  inclined  to  work 
more  or  less.  They  are  naturally,  I  think,  more  industrious  than  most  Indians.  The 
women,  especially,  are  bright  and  active  and  exceedingly  ingenious  in  way  of  needle 
workf  embroidery,  &c.    They  manufacture  a  number  of  useful  articles  in  'ai  b^^M\M\^ 
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and  tasteful  manner,  from  the  sale  of  which,  they  realize  «  considerable  income  daiing; 
the  year. 

Their  farming  operations  during  the  year  have  been  like  those  of  their  neighbors, 
rather  unfortunate.  Like  all  the  others,  their  com,  till  the  end  of  Jane,  promised 
fairly,  but  the  drought  of  July  almost  ruined  the  crop,  and  the  yield  will  be  veiy 
small.  No  doubt  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  early  planting  and  thorouffh  culti- 
yation  wonld  have  done  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  unfortunate  weather,  but 
it  was  not  possible  to  induce  the  Indians  to  give  their  fields  anything  more  than  the 
slipshod  cultivation  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed.  They  had  under 
cultivation  135  acres  of  corn,  from  which  they  will  probably  harvest  (575  or  680  bush- 
els. They  have  also  raised  60  or  70  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  have  one  or  two  good 
patches  of  melons.  They  own  189  horses,  10  mules,  and  193  head  of  cattle.  They 
were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  labor  of  putting  up  hay  under  the  impression  that 
they  miorht  leave  the  place  and  lose  the  benefit  of  it.  By  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  cattle  men  in  the  vicinity  to  buy  their  hay  in  case  they  had  it  to  sell,  I  Lave  in- 
duced them  to  go  to  work  and  they  are  getting  up  a  good  supply. 

The  day  school  was  successfully' conducted  during  the  year.  The  Nez  Percys  seem 
anxious  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  children  equally 
anxious  to  learn.  The  school  was  well  attended  even  in  the  severest  weather  of 
winter,  although  some  of  the  pupils  had  to  come  every  day  2  or  3  miles.  The  build- 
ing, used  for  school  purposes  was  originally  built  for  a  shop.  It  is  a  mere  shell  of 
native  lumber  and  extremely  uncomfortable  in  cold  weather.  If  these  people  are 
to  remain  here  permanently  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  school,  and  also  that  it  be  changed  into  a  boarding-school  at  least  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  children  a  midday  meal. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe,  I  think,  is  better  than  formerly.  The  mortality 
during  the  year  was  less  than  in  years  past,  and  this  improvement  would  probably  con- 
tinue as  they  become  acclimated,  and  only  the  more  healthy  and  robust  were  left. 

All  the  tribes  connected  with  this  a;]jency  have  within  the  last  six  or  seven  months 
leased  their  unoccupied  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the  lands  so  leased  have  been 
inclosed  with  substantial  wire  fence.  The  income  derived  from  these  leases  of  lands, 
otherwise  entirely  unproductive,  represents  a  substantial  item  in  the  support  of  th& 
Indians.  The  Poncas  receive  $1,700  a  year;  the  Pawnees,  about  $3,700;  the  Otoes, 
$2,100;  and  the  Ncz  Percds,  $1,000. 

In  all  the  tribes  the  Indians  have  done  all  the  freighting  of  supplies  required  for 
their  several  agencies,  and  have  transacted  the  business  in  a  very  careful  and  satis- 
factory manner,  no  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  goods  through  their  neglect  or  inattention 
ving  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Th(j  members  of  the  police  force  on  the  different  reservations  have  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  quiet  and  exemplary  in  their  conduct,  and  have  promptly  and  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  dutit  8  required  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  Indians  are  making  substantial  if  not  rapid  progress  toward 
civilization  and  self-support,  and  they  will  advance  in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  their 
stock  of  knowledge  and  experience  accumulates  from  year  to  year,  each  point  gained 
enabling  them  to  make  a  still  further  advance  till,  within  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
now  seems  possible,  they  will  become  independent  and  self  sustaining  communities. 
Very  respectfully*, 

JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuAPAW  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

AuguaV^l,  1884. 

Sir:  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  .Tune  7,  1884,  since  which  time  I  have  been  en- 
gaged most  of  the  time  in  special  work  away  from  the  agency,  and  I  cannot,  therefore., 
make  as  full  a  report  of  the  m.it^^j^rs  here  as  I  would  be  glad  to  do. 

I  have  tried  to  familiarize  n»y>;lf  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Without  mention- 
ing the  eight  tribes  under  my  (;ha:*::e,  specifically  and  sepfirately,  I  can  say  that  they 
are  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  They  are  all  well  advanced  in  civilization. 
There  are  no  ''  blanket"  Indians  here.     All  dress  in  citizen  dress. 

government. 

I  think  the  first  great  need  of  the  tribes  here  is  law.  They  generally  understand 
that  there  is  no  law  to  punish  one  Indian  for  an  ofiense  against  another  Indian  in  th© 
TeTTitory,  and  this  exemption  from  the  penalties  of  la\v  has  a  demoralizing  iuilnonce. 
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The  tribes  are  so  small  that  thef  make  scarcely  any  attempt  at  making  and  enforcing 
rales  of  their  own,  either  civil  or  criminal ;  hence  if  an  Indian  commits  murder,  or 
assault,  he  feels  perfectly  unconcerned  about  all  punishment  by  law,  except  the  old 
law  of  vengeance.  For  any  of  these  small  tribes,  ranging  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  to  make  and  enforce  a  rule  inflicting  t)ie  death  penalty,  would  be 
much  like  a  family  of  ten  executing  the  death  penalty  on  one  of  their  number  for  an 
infraction  of  the  family  rule.  If  a  trespass  is  committed  against  iiersoual  property, 
the  same  troubles  arise.  There  is  no  means  of  enforcing  compensation  except  perhaps 
by  an  arbitrary  rule  of  the  agent,  and  his  means  of  enforcing  such  a  rule  are  quite 
unsatisfactory. 

These  people  are  for  the  most  part  intelligent,  well-behaved  people,  desiring  to  im- 
prove and  have  their  children  grow  up  better  than  they  themselves  have  been.  In 
illustration,  one  of  the  chiefs  complained  to  me  of  a  squaw  man  in  his  tribe  (one  of 
the  smaller  tribes),  alleging  that  he  was  a  quarrelsome  fellow  and  sometimes  got  drunk, 
and  that  he  was  wanting  to  fight  with  the  Indians,  &c. ;  that  on  one  occasion  the 
8<]^aaw  man  had  attempted  to  pound  this  chief  with  his  fists  and  that  the  chief  had 
given  him  a  good  pummeling.  **Now,"  he  says,  "  we  are  not  cowards  and  are  strong 
enough  to  combat  with  him,  but  we  don't  want  to  do  it.  Wo  dou*t  want  to  raise  our 
children  that  way." 

My  opinion  is  that  these  lands  should,  with  proper  restrictions,  be  allotted  and  the 
laws  extended  over  the  country  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  people  are  generally  good.  The  great  bane  of  civilization  among 
the  Indians  is  whisky.  If  all  intoxicants  could  be  kept  entirely  away  there  would 
be  greater  progress.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Indians  who  drink 
liquor  will  suffer  almost  any  punishment  rather  than  reveal  where  they  procured  it. 
Considering  the  absence  of  all  law,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  so  little  crime.  *  The 
women  are  chaste  as  a  rule. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  day  schools  and  two  industrial  boarding  schools.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  the  working  of  these,  as  they  have  been  in  vacation  for  the  past  two  months, 
but  I  think  thej"^  are  fairly  prosperous  from  what  I  know  personally,  and  from  the 
statistics  accompanying  this  report.  The  day  schools  are  the  Modoc,  the  Peoria,  and 
the  Miami;  the  industrial  are  the  Quapaw  and  the  Seneca,  &c. 

The  Quapaw  has  not  been  as  fruitful  in  results  as  I  wish  it  had.  I  fear  the  manage- 
ment has  not  been  in  good  hands.  I  esteem  most  of  the  omployds  who  were  there 
during  the  past  year,  but  something  is  wrong.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Major 
Ridpaih,  who  will  now  succeed  me,  to  this  fact,  and  I  make  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  known  of  him,  that  he  will  be  able  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  this 

8 articular  case,  and  I  think  he  so  much  desires  to  serve  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
rovemmenthe  will  give  his  special  attention  to  this  matter. 

FARMING. 

Many  of  the  Indians  have  good  farms,  and  most  of  them  engage  in  farming  and 
stock-raising  to  some  extent.  I  think  they  are  steadily  gaining  in  thisrespect.  Their 
houses  arc  mostly  well  kept  and  clean. 

INCREASE. 

The  total  number  under  this  agency  is  about  1,100.  There  is  but  little  increase. 
The  Modocs  especially  complain  that  they  can  raise  no  babies  here. 

BMPLOY^:S. 

I  have  found  the  employes  and  the  people  generally  so  kind  and  pleasant  and  the 
deportment  so  generous  and  courteous  toward  me  while  I  have  been  here  that  I  have 
not  been  anxious  to  be  relieved.  If  my  successor  shall  find  it  as  pleasant,  I  shall  be 
happy  indeed. 

I  submit  herewith  the  statistics  as  provided  in  circular  of  July  1,  1834. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  ROBB, 
Special  Agent  in  Charge. 
The  CoMMissiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Sac  and  Fox  AGE^ft!Y,  Indian  Territory, 

August  II,  1884. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  dated  July  1,  1834,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith 
transmit  my  iirst  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  as^ency.  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  this  office  on  the  l§t  day  of  April  last,  relieving  J.  V.  Carter,  esq.     My 

gredecessor  having  left  no  data  of  the  events  and  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
is  last  annual  report,  miue  will  be  almost  entirely  from  observation  and  experience 
of  three  months. 

I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  for  maturing  it,  for  the  condition  of  affairs  were 
such  that  my  entire  time  has  been  taken  up  in  the  work  of  the  office  and  looking  after 
the  property  interests  of  this  agency.  It  was  full  seed  time  when  I  arrived  here  ; 
scarcely  a  furrow  plowed  on  either  of  the  four  farms  under  this  charge;  5,200  new 
fence  rails  on  the  ground;  all  the  fences  needing  repairs;  a  large  amount  of  lumber 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  building  to 
be  freighted  from  Red  Fork,  Ind.  T.,  to  Shawneetown,  Ind.  T. ;  a  car-load  of  flour  at 
Muskogee,  Ind.  T.,  to  be  freighted  to  this  point,  each  a  distance  of  100  miles,  over 
roads  almost  impassable,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  procuring  pf  teams  was 
next  to  an  impossibility;  the  Government  cattle  scattered  over  an  area  of  60  by  100 
miles ;  horses  and  mules  in  desperate  poor  flesh,  none  of  them  fit  for  the  service  of 
gathering  cattle,  or  in  condition  to  do  a  good  day's  plowing;  a  large  annuity  payment 
to  be  made  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi ;  monthly  issues  to  be  made  to  the 
Mexican  Kickapoos,  as  well  as  to.  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee  manual- 
labor  schools;  the  employes  of  my  predecessor's  last  quarter  to  be  paid  off,  some  of 
whom,  on  account  of  change  of  agents,  were  restless,  and,  anticipating  a  discharge, 
resigned  their  positions.  The  above,  with  other  matters  incident  to  all  agencies,  and 
my  short  time  in  office,  prevents  me  from  making  such  a  report  as  this  agency  de- 
serves. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  consists  of  four  reservations,  upon  which  are  settled  le- 
gally five  different  tribes  of  Indians  (with  a  great  many  Indians  of  other  tribes  mixed 
among  them),  viz,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  the  lowas,  the  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  and  the  cidzen  Pottawatomies. 

The  population  of  the  different  tribes  is  about  as  follows: 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 445 

lowas,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 88 

Mexican  Kickapoos,  as  shown  by  last  enrollment 326 

Absentee  Shawnees,  about 720 

Citizen  Pottawatomies,  about 500 

Other  Indians  (Otoes,  240 ;  Black  Bobs,  200 ;  other  tribes,  140) 580 

Total 2,659 

The  agency  and  Sac  and  Fox  manual-labor  school  buildings  are  located  within  2^- 
miles  of  the  east  line  of  the  reservation,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  center  north  and 
south.  The  lands  upon  which  they  are  located,  and  contiguous  thereto,  are  almost 
wholly  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  being  very  sandy  and  underlaid  with 
sand  stone,  which  being  very  near  the  surface,  a  drought  of  short  duration  spoils  the 
crops.  With  ann  nal  fertilizing  early  gardening  will  succeed  fairly  well;  also  small  grains 
that  mature  early  would  do  moderately  well  for  a  few  crops.  From  what  information 
I  can  gather,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  at  this  point  to  prove  that  agricultural 
pursuits  wore  profitable  have  been  a  signal  failure,  caused  by  injudicious  selection 
of  location.     The  failure  of  crops  has  been  as  often  almost  as  the  planting  season. 

Thj  Sac  and  F^x  Indians  are  settled  around  the  agency,  on  the  same  class  of  land, 
and  consequently  their  efforts  at  farming  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  result  they  are  making  less  efforts  each  and  every  year  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  buildings  of  this  agency  are  in  exceedingly  poor  repair.  The  needs  of  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop  and  a  dwelling-house  for  both  the  carpenter  and  clerk 
are  extremely  urgent.  The  mill  building  is  almost  rotted  down.  The  machinery  has 
not  made  a  revolution  for  near  two  years,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  ever  put  it 
in  good  running  shape  without  a  comparatively  large  expenditure  of  money,  for  the 
foundation  timbers  upon  which  the  machinery  is  bedded  are  out  of  level  and  out  of 
plumb,  the  machinery  badly  rnsted,  and  the  boiler  not  safe.  If  the  mill  was  in  good 
repair,  the  toll  from  tlie  grain  tributary  to  it  would  not  pay  for  the  fuel  that  would 
be  necessary  to  do  the  grinding,  not  taking  into  account  the  other  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  therewith. 

Now,  while  I  have  urged  upon  these  people  the  importance  of  moving  on  to  the  good 

productive  bottom  lands  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River,  which  are  about  the 

only  good  agricultural  lauds  they  have  on  the  reservation,  where  cropping  of  all 

kinds  will  prove  successful,  and  while  some  are  now  looking  for  locations,  I  have  but 

little  hope  of  getting  many  to  settle  there,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
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ftgeDcy ;  but  if  tbey  would  consent  to  have  the  mill  removed  and  placed  at  a  suitable 
point  ou  the  North  Pork  Canadian  River,  looking  to  the  accommodation  of  their  own 
people,  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  Absentee  Shawnees,  Pottawatomies,  Seminoles,  and 
Creeks,  the  mill  could  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  prove  a  nucleus  for  great  good  to 
them. .  The  mill  would  be  in  the  center  of  the  good  agricultural  lands  of  this  agency, 
and,  with  a  cotton-gin  added,  it  would  encourage  the  raising  of  cotton,  a  lucrative 
crop  on  the  bottom  lands.  As  it  is  now  the  bread  supplies  for  all  are  almost  entirely 
shipped  in  from  the  States  and  sold  at  high  prices,  while  with  a  mill  properly  located 
I  feel  most  sure  that  the  people  of  this  agency  would  produce  com  and  wheat  suffi- 
cient to  support  them,  and  cotton  sufficient  to  buy  their  groceries  and  other  neces- 
saries. 

The  reservation  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  embraces  about  750  square 
miles.  The  amount  of  agricultural  lands  is  very  small,  in  my  judgment  not  exceed- 
ing 10  per  cent.  The  remaining  90  per  cent,  is  rolling,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  scrubby  timber,  mostly  jack  and  post  oak,  a  very  large  majority  of  which  is  tit  for 
nothing  but  fire-wood.  This  land  is  fairly  watered  and  affords  good  summer  grazing. 
The  winter  grasses  are  limited,  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  stock  of  the  native 
residents;  consequently  the  death  rate  of  their  ponies  and  cattle  last  winter  was  ex- 
ceedingly large,  amounting  to  35  or  40  per  cent.  The  influx  of  foreign  stock  consumed 
the  winter  range,  and  the  result  was  that  all  parties  lost  heavily,  which  has  dis- 
couraged the  live-stock  interests  very  much. 

I  find  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  be  a  people  of  good  native  intellect  generally,  but, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  very  much  wedded  to  their  old\  traditions.  They  are  an  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  suspicious  people ;  therefore  it  takes  great  patience  to  accomplish 
desired  work,  and  the  faithful  fulfilling  of  all  promises  to  keep  their  confidence.  They 
are  very  peacefully  disposed.  They  draw  large  annuities,  with  good  economy  almost 
sufficient  to  support  them.  With  the  poor  quality  of  land  they  are  endeavoring  to 
cultivate,  which  gives  such  poor  results,  the  large  annuities  they  draw  semi-annually, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  their  credit  with  the  traders  for  six  months  ahead  on  the 
strength  of  their  next  annuity  payment,  who  wonders  that  they  are  not  becoming  a 
more  agricultural  people  f  These  conditions  would  drown  the  energies  of  a  majority 
of  the  whites.  There  is  nothing  that  will  civilize  any  one  as  rapidly  as  necessity,  and 
the  practice  of  licensed  traders  carrying  the  non-laboring  classes  on  long  accounts  is. 
very  detrimental,  for  it  encourages  them  to  be  idle,  it  encourages  them  to  be  dis- 
honest, in  short  it  encourages  them  in  all  the  evils  that  are  bred  by  idleness.  It 
discourages  those  who  are  houest  and  trying  to  help  themselves,  for  they  see  their 
neighbors  enjoying  themselves  continuously  without  labor,  and  they  are  neither 
naked  nor  hungry ;  they  feel  confident  that  a  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase to  support  this  idle  enjoyment.  The  Indians  who  are  making  efibrts  to  gain 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  as  a  rule,  are  looked  upon  with  a  great  deal 
of  suspicion  by  many  of  their  tribe,  and  1  think  this  mainly  arises  from  the  influence 
of  ill-designing  whites  who  appeal  to  their  prejudices,  thereby  getting  them  to  watch 
their  brother  Indians  while  they  are  accomplishing  their  own  evil  ends. 

On  the  27th  day  of  June  last  I  paid  to  these  people,  as  annuity,  $25,231.50,  being  the 
sum  of  $56.70  per  capita ;  to  the  chiefs,  as  chief  money,  $1,000,  or  $250  per  capii  a.  This 
large  payment  was  anticipated  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  they  were  here  in 
force  for  a  general  carousing  time.  The  day  before  payment  I  called  a  council  of 
the  chiefs  and  headmen ;  asked  their  help  in  having  an  orderly  time  during  payment, 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  they  all,  without  an  exception,  took  hold  with  a 
will,  and  as  a  result  the  old  residents  say  it  was  the  most  orderly  time  they  ever 
witnessed  at  one  of  their  payments. 

I  have  been  making  it  a  point  to  encourage  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  this  tribe  to 
interest  themselves  more  in  the  detail  of  their  tribal  business  matters.  I  try  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  them  information  in  regard  thereto.  They  have  been  study- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  their  various  funds,  how  they  are  disbursed,  and  what 
profits  as  a  people  they  are  deriving  from  their  uses.  This  course  seems  to  have 
awakened  a  new  life  in  them,  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  are  more  in  harmony  now 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  I  think  by  treating  them  as  men,  and  not  as  wards, 
making  them  feel  and  carry  the  responsibility  of  their  own  business  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, will  result  in  much  good. 

These  people  are  well  supplied  with  a  good  class  of  ponies,  and  a  few  ar9  engaged 
in  raising  cattle,  Chief  Keokuk  possessing  the  largest  herd  of  any  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes. 

Most  of  the  families  have  small  gardens,  the  principal  products  being  potatoes  of 
both  varieties  (sweet  and  Irish),  beans,  and  onions.  Their  early  gardens  have  done 
quite  well.  The  dry  weather  has  damaged  all  late  gardening,  as  well  as  the  corn  crop. 
From  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  planted  about  400 
acres  in  com,  no  wheat,  one  piece  of  oats  of  about  80  acres,  which  will  probably  yield 
20  bowels  per  acre.  The  corn  crop,  which  is  on  the  rolling  land,  is  almost  a  total 
Dftilore  from  drought.    The  part  on  the  bottom  lands  is  promising  quite  well;  with  a. 
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few  seasonable  rains  will  produce  15  bushels  per  acre.  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  average 
the  present  crop  at  over  5  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  make  the  corn  production  of 
this  reservation  about  2,000  bushels. 

lOWAS. 

By  executive  order  dated  August  15,  1883,  the  following  lands  were  aet  apart  for 
occupancy  by  the  Iowa  and  other  Indians,  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit*:  By  the  Sac  and 
Fox  lands  on  the  east,  the  Cimarron  River  on  the  north,  the  Indian  meridian  on  the 
west,  and  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian  on  the  south,  containing  about  320  square  miles. 

These  people  left  their  reservation  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  some  five  years  ago,  and 
have  undergone  many  privations  and  hardships  since  that  time.  Not  being  assured  as 
to  their  possessions  until  the  issue  of  the  order  above  referred  to,  they  made  very  little 
effort  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  agricultural  pursuits,  but  since  that  time  their 
eiforts  are  commendable.  They  have  planted  this  year  from  2  to  8  acres  of  com  to 
each  family,  in  all  probably  80  acres,  which  will  yield  about  15  bushels  per  acre, 
making  1,200  bushels.  Besides,  they  all  have  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions. 
They  own  neither  cattle,  hogs,  nor  poultry,  but  possess  from  3  to  5  head  of  ponies  per 
family.    They  are  scantily  supplied  with  agricultural  implements. 

They  are  very  desirous  that  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Treasury  on  in- 
terest, the  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  as  annuity  yearly,  except  so  much  as  would  be 
necessary  to  build  them  a  school-house,  lit  it  out  for  school  purposes,  and  maintain  a 
school;  also  enough  to  build  them  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  and  maintain  the 
same.  They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allotting  any  of  their  lands  in  Nebraska  to  their 
half-breeds.  In  support  of  such  opposition  they  cite  the  fact  that  these  half-breeds 
once  received  lands  by  allotment  and  squandered  them,  and  were  taken  back  into 
the  tribe,  and  another  allotment,  they  claim,  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  above,  They 
are  very  anxious  to  have  all  their  people  settle  with  them. 

There  are  about  240  Otoes  settled  among  the  lowas,  and  they  seem  determined  to 
stay.  There  are  also  some  Black  Bobs  and  Absentee  Shawnees  settled  among  them, 
who  have  some  very  good  improvements,  and  are  making  their  entire  support  by  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  freighting. 

Sometime  previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency  the  lowas  entered  into  a 
<}on tract  of  lease  for  cattle-grazing  with  Messrs.  C.  C.  Pickett,  a  licensed-trader  at  this 
point,  and  E.  B.  Townsend,  late  United  States  special  Indian  agent,  a  copy  of  which 
lease  is  on  file  in  this  ofiice. 

MEXICAN  KICKAPOOS. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoos  now  on  their  reservation  number  326  souls,  and  are  located 
<on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  by  executive  order  dated  August  15,  1883,  which 
is  bounded  as  follows:  By  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian  River  on  the  north,  the  Sao  and 
Fox  lands  on  the  east,  the  North  Fork  Canadian  River  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Indian 
meridian  on  the  west,  containing  about  290  square  miles. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  is  composed  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Potta- 
watomies  who  left  their  reservation  in  Kansas  during  the  late  civil  war  and  went  to 
Mexico,  from  which  fact  their  name.  Their  experiences  have  been  varied.  They  are 
the  most  crafty  Indians  in  this  agency,  and  are  very  shrewd  traders.  These  Indians 
are  receiving  a  limited  issue  of  rations,  consisting  of  the  following  articles  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1885:  Beef,  gross,  30,000  pounds;  coffee,  2,000  pounds;  flour, 
25,000  pounds;  sugar,  3,500  pounds ;  and  soap,  1,500  pounds. 

They  have  given  considerable  time  this  year  to  their  gardens  and  corn  crop.  Their 
-early  garden,  consisting  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions,  was  good.  Their  corn  is  mostly 
on  bottom  land,  and  promises  a  yield  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  in  cul- 
tivation about  500  acres,  and  will  probably  realize  5,000  bushels.  Some  of  these  In- 
dians are  in  favor  of  receiving  agricultural  implements  from  the  Government  in  lien 
of  rations,  but  a  majority  seem  to  be  opposed  to  such  a  change.  Could  it  be  success- 
fully made  it  would  prove  beneficial  for  them.  Among  these  people  are  also  settled 
some  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees  and  Black  Bob  Shawnees.  The  Mexican  Kickapoos 
ikre  well  supplied  with  ponies  and  partially  supplied  with  agricultural  implements. 

At  Kickapoo  Station  there  is  a  fiimsy-built  frame  school-house,  an  old  dilapidated 
log  blacksmith  shop,  and  two  old  log  cabins  that  are  used  by  the  blacksmith  and 
farmer.  Last  spring  these  Indians  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  their  fencing 
by  fire,  and  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  rebuild  them. 
They  seemed  desirous  to  plant  corn,  so  we  rented  to  them  the  land,  about  40  acres, 
that  the  Government  farmer  had  been  cultivating  heretofore. 

They  are  very  strenuously  opposed  to  school.  Some  of  them  say  they  are  willing  to 
udopt  the  white  man's  ways  as  far  as  work  is  concerned,  **  but  school  no  good." 

If  the  present  system  of  issuing  rations  to  them  could  be  modified  so  as  to  issue  ra- 
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tioDS  to  the  old  women  who  are  heads  of  families,  for  themselves  and  members  of 
their  families  who  are  too  small  to  labor,  and  to  the  aged  men  in  the  tribe,  and  issae 
implements  to  those  who  are  able  to  labor,  I  doubt  not  but  it  wonld  be  of  material 
help  in  advancing  them  greatly  in  bettering  their  present  condition,  and  such  a 
oonrse,  I  think,  would  be  cheerfally  approved  by  all  of  them  except  the  drones,  and 
snch  a  course  would  force  the  indolent  ones  to  become  self-sustaining. 

ABSENTEE  SHAWNEES. 

The  Absentee  Shawnees  are  living  on  the  same  reservation  with  the  Pottawatomies, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  left  some  years  ago  and  settled  on  the  reservations 
now  occupied  by  the  lowas  and  Mexican  Kickapoos,  where  they  have  opened  up  small 
farms  and  are  doing  moderately  well.  There  are  about  720  Absentee  Shawnees  under 
the  charge  of  this  agency,  who  are  entitled  to  homes  on  the  30- mile-square  tr^ct  of 
land,  as  described,  upon  which  the  Pottawatomies  are  now  living.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  fact  of  having  separated  from  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  long  years 
ago,  and  never  rejoiniug  them.  It  is  a  strong  desire  with  them  to  live  alone ;  conse- 
quently the  opposition  to  allotting  on  the  same  reservation  with  the  Pottawato- 
mies, urging  that  they  had  settled  on  these  lands  long  before  the  Pottawatomies,  and 
that  the  land  by  right  is  theirs.  The  entertaining  of  the  idea  by  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  with  whom  they  have  had  business  relations  that  a  dividing  line  could 
be  had,  by  an  order  from  the  IndianlDepartment.  separating  them  and  the  Pottawato- 
mies, has  had  deleterious  eifects,  not  only  as  to  allotments  but  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

The  act  of  May  23,  1872,  which  makes  provisions  for  homes  for  them  by  allotment 
requires  pure  or  mixed  Absentee  Shawnee  blood  before  they  can  acquire  the  benefits 
of  said  act,  and  from  this  fact  arises  largely  the  opposition  to  allotment,  for  among 
them  are  Indians  of  various  tribes  who  cannot  receive  allotted  homes,  whereas  if 
the  land  is  held  in  common  they  pass  for  Absentee  Shawnees,  with  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  This  foreign  element  contains  some  of  the  best  talent  among  them,  and 
it  is  used  in  keeping  up  dissatisfaction,  cultivating  continuously  the  old  Indian  ways. 
Some  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees  will  take  their  allotments  so  soon  as  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. 

These  people  are  engaged  in  raising  hogs,  ponies,  and  cattle,  and  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive agriculturists  in  this  agency.  Besides  their  gardening  they  will  average  about 
6  acres  of  corn  to  the  family,  which  will  yield  near  9,000  bushels. 

POTTAWATOMIES. 

The  Pottawatomie  Citizen  band  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  of  this  agency 
are  largely  settled  on  a  30-mile-square  tract  of  land  lying  next  west  of  the  Seminole 
Reservation,  Indian  Territory,  and  between  the  North  and  South  Canadian  Rivers. 
The  agricultural  lands  of  this  reservation  are  on  the  above-named  rivers,  also  on  Lit- 
tle River,  which  crosses  said  reservation  in  an  east  and  west  course  near  its  center ; 
probably  10  per  cent,  of  good,  productive  laud,  the  remainder  being  good  for  summer 
gazing.  The  Pottawatomies  number  about  500  souls.  They  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  Government  whatever  in  the  way  of  annuities  or  rations.    They  are  en- 

faged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  on  a  small  scale.  From  the  best  information 
can  gather,  they  have  planted,  on  an  average,  about  5  acres  of  corn  to  the  family, 
which  will  probably  yield  about  10  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  total  yield  of  about 
5,000  bushels.    They  have  small  gardens,  which  have  done  moderately  well. 

They  are  not  making  the  progress  that  is  naturally  expected  of  them  for  the  past 
advantages  they  have  had,  but  I  think  this  is  owing  largely  to  the  land  troubles 
which  have  been  and  are  existing  between  them  and  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  both 
parties  claiming  priority  of  rights.  The  wrong  impression  given  by  some  Govern- 
ment officials  relative  to  a  dividing  line  between  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee 
Shawnees,  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  remarks  concerning  the  latter  Indians, 
has  also  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  these  people.  The  Pottawatomies  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  nursing  the  idea  that  if  they  can  succeed  in  securing  certain  moneys 
which  they  claim  are  due  from  the  Government  they  can  purchase  the  entire  tract, 
and  thereby  rid  themselves  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  However,  some  of  them  seem 
anxious  to  take  their  allotments,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  May  23,  1872,  '^  An 
act  to  provide  homes  fbr  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  in  the 
Indian  Territory ; "  still,  there  is  a  speculative  element  among  them  who  do  not  seem 
to  desire  the  allotting  of  lands  consummated. 

There  is  at  this  writing  no  school  among  them,  and  no  provisions  for  one  in  the  fa- 
ture,  that  I  know  of;  but  when  the  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  building 
is  completed,  lumber  for  which  is  now  on  the  ground,  I  think  there  will  be  room  to 
acooiDmodate  some  of  them,  and  the  arrangements  should  be  made  to  that  end. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  three  school-houses  in  this  agency,  built,  I  suppose,  by  the  Government. 
The  school-house,  a  frame  buildiug  at  Kickapoo  Station — and  a  very  flimsy  affair  it  is — 
is  not  now  being  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  general  storage  room  and  the 
place  from  which  monthly  issues  of  rations  are  ^ade.  The  Mexican  Xickapoos  are 
very  adverse  to  schools. 

The  school  at  Shawnoetown,  uuder  the  charge  of  Thomas  W.  Alford,  an  Absentee 
Shawnee,  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  af- 
fairs existing  among  its  patrous.  The  present  school  building  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  built  mainly  with  a  view  to  profit.  The  lumber  to  bo  used  in 
e  recting  an  addition  to  this  building,  36  by  100  feet,  two  stories,  is  now  on  the 
ground.  When  erected,  with  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  present  building,  it  will  be 
a  commodious  structure,  and  of  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  each  and  every -want  for 
some  time. 

The  school-house  and  the  building  used  for  boarding  and  sleeping  apartments, 
known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  mannal  labor  school,  accommodates  about  40  pupils  rea- 
sonably well.  These  buildings  are  built  of  brick.  The  boarding  house  has  some 
frame  additions  to  it,  which  seem  to  be  on  their  last  legs,  being  only  a  question  of  a 
few  years  when  they  will  fall  from  decay.  These  additions  are  irreparable  and  almost 
uninhabitable.  A  very  beneficial  outlay  of  money  could  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  property.    The  school  has  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  past  year. 

AGENCY  nOKSES  AND  MULES. 

The  horses  and  mules  in  use  here  for  agency  farming  and  other  general  work  are 
almost  useless,  none  of  them  being  under  ten  and  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  mules  were  used  in  moving  these  people  from  Kansas  to  this, 
point,  and  I  am  informed  were  about  nine  years  old  at  that  time.  The  only  horse 
stock  that  can  perform  a  good  day's  service  are  two  ponies  I  purchased  for  cattle  pur- 
poses. 

AGENCY  CATTLE. 

We  have  under  our  care  three  herd  of  cattle.  The  total  number  receipted  for  by  me 
was  261  head,  of  which  90  head  belong  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  manual  labor  school,  81 
head  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  manual  labor  school,  and  90  head  to  the  Mexican  Kick- 
apoos.  This  interest  is  a  material  one,  but  has  been  sadly  neglected  on  account  of 
insufficiency  of  hel]).  If  half  the  expenditure  had  have  been  had  in  guarding  the 
cattle  interest  that  has  been  had  on  the  farms,  which  have  been  largely  without  re- 
ward, the  result  would  be  astonishing. 

While  on  this  point  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  practices  in 
connection  with  the  cattle  interests  here,  which  are  very  discouraging  to  the  Indians, 
and  which  cause  a  financial  loss  to  the  Government.  Cattlemen  gather  in  here  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  generally  coming  in  numbers  ranging  from  25  to  100,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  their  stock.  They  round-up  all  the  cattle  in  a  certain 
boundary  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  The  residents  are  requested  to  cut  out  their 
branded  stock.  All  unbranded  and  unmarked  stock  is  then  driven  off,  and  if  there 
should  be  any  branded  or  marked  stock  the  owner  of  which  is  not  present  or  repre- 
sented by  some  neighbor  or  friend,  it,  too,  is  driven  away,  thereby  causing  great  trouble 
and  expense  in  finding  them,  if  ever  found.  They  come  at  will,  go  at  will,  and  do- 
as  they  please,  there  being  no  law  to  intimidate  them,  no  force  for  local  protection. 
Armed  generally  with  two  4.5-caliber  revolvers  and  a  Winchester,  they  are  **  monarchy 
of  all  they  survey,"  and  a  dispute  is  studiously  avoided  by  the  natives.  I  have  gath- 
ered cattle  that  belong  to  this  agency  at  a  distance  of  75  miles,  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  were  driven  off  from  round-ups  had  on  or  near  this  range.  I  have,  with 
my  meager  help  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  native  cattlemen,  gathered  20 
head  of  cattle  which  were  lost  andhaven^t  appeared  upon  the  property  roll  for  some- 
time past,  and  if  I  had  sufficient  help  I  feel  almost  sure  I  could  return  from  20  to  30 
head  more  to  the  roll.  These  losses  occur  by  cattle  being  driven  off  from  round-nps,. 
the  agent  not  having  a  sufficient  force  of  men  or  horses  to  attend  the  various  cattle 
gatherings  or  to  go  after  the  cattle  when  once  driven  away,  and  they  as  well  as  their 
increase  are  lost  to  the  Government.  Another  source  of  loss:  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  driven  through  this  agency,  and  any  cattle  that  fall  in  with  them  unnoticed  are 
driven  out.  Some  good  practical  and  stringent  regulations  on  this  point  would  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  these  people  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  Government.  We 
have  found  some  cattle  with  the  marks  and  brands  changed  which  had  passed  through 
several  hands. 

The  cattle  losses  here  by  death  were  very  heavy  last  winter,  but  more  especially 
from  the  Kickapoo  herd,  which  doubtless  occurred  from  an  addition  to  that  herd  late 
n  the  seasou,  they  not  having  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  range  before  the  win- 
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ter  season  set  in  ;  for  this  reason  the  earlier  beef  or  stock  cattle  which  are  purchased 
for  the  schools  or  the  Indians  can  be  delivered  in  the  grass  season  the  better. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

We  have  no  Indian  police  force.  Irregularities  that  most  need  correcting  are  the 
acts  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  a  terror  to  Indians.  Minor  offenses,  such  as  a  police 
'would  tackle,  can  be  managed  without  their  assistance. 

FREIGHTING. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  freighted  to  this  agency  by  the  Indians  for  the 
Government  359,286  pounds,  all  of  which  nas  been  transported  100  miles,  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  hundred  per  100  miles.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  get  our  freight- 
ing done,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes  who 
w^ill  freight;  in  the  second  place  those  who  will  freight  are  the  Absentee  Shawnees 
and  Pottawatomies,  and  it  is  from  35  to  50  miles  from  their  homes  to  this  point,  leak- 
ing a  drive  of  from  70  to  100  miles  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  but  are 
out  the  time  it  takes  to  drive  that  distance,  besides  the  expense  of  their  own  board 
and  forage;  and  in  the  third  place,  private  parties  pay  higher  rates  for  freighting 
than  the  Government. 

The  water-courses  which  cross  this  agency  from  west  to  east  have  been  a  source  ef 
^reat  delays,  some  of  which  have  been  unfordable  for  several  months  at  a  time,  and 
m  that  condition  several  times  during  the  year,  especially  the  North  Fork  Cauadian, 
which  I  can  safely  say  has  not  been  fordable  four  months  altogether  during  the  past 
year. 

GAMBLING 

has  grown  to  a  mania  among  the  Indians  of  this  agenpy,  the  women  at  times  *Haking 
a  hand.''  About  the  time  annuity  payments  are  to  be  made,  you  see  the  gamblers 
commence  gathering  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  some  come  from  the  States. 
Some  white  men  who  are  married  to  Indian  women  are  leaders  in  this  vice.  They 
seem  to  fully  understand  that  an  agent  is  powerless  to  stop  them  from  gambling,  con- 
sequently any  and  all  official  notices  to  prevent  gambling  and  other  vices  are  ridi- 
onled  by  them. 

The  disreputable  class  of  white  men  who  are  allowed  to  reside  in  this  country  on 
account  of  having  married  among  the  Indians,  and  the  associates  whom  they  keep 
arouud  them,  do  more  real  harm  against  civilization  and  Christianity  in  one  year 
than  all  the  Christian  ministers  in  America  can  counteract  in  ten  years.  Still  this 
class  of  men  goes  and  comes  at  will,  while  the  law-abiding  white  man,  whose  example 
would  be  profitable,  is  kept  out  entirely  because  of  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  his 
country.     A  good  scouring  with  United  States  soldiers  would  be  very  beneficial. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

There  has  been  no  Indian  court  of  any  kind  established  here,  and  they  all  seem  ad- 
verse to  any  and  all  moves  of  that  character.  An  act  of  Congress  fixing  fines  and 
penalties  for  various  crimes  and  offenses  committed  by  one  Indian  upon  the  person 
or  property  of  another,  triable  in  the  United  States  Federal  court,  would  settle  ^ 
great  amount  of  crime,  also  the  addition  of  penalties  to  the  law  prohibiting  white 
citizens  from  residing  in  this  Territory,  >v()uld  greatly  assist  in  getting  the  Indians 
on  a  better  footing  every  way. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

Under  this  head,  as  my  report,  I  submit  the  reports  of  Revs.  Hurr  and  Elliott,  to 

wit: 

Sac  AND  Fox  Aqbnct,  Indian  Tekritort, 

August  6,  1884. 

Si  3:  In  reviewing  our  missionary  work  amonj;  these  Indians  for  tbe  past  three  years,  in  spite  of  the 
obstaclHS  to  be  contended  with,  ana  almost  every  description  of  immorality,  I  am  not  at  all  dirtconraged, 
bat  will  continue  in  this  work  if  the  Lord  permits,  cherishing  the  hope  that  at  last  the  gospel  of  Christ 
roav  conquer  the  hearts  of  our  Indians  in  this  asency,  and  change  their  lives  and  customs.  This  change 
i«  their  only  hope  of  ever  bettering  their  condition  either  in  this  life  or  the  one  beyond, 

There  has  been  a  great  change  since  last  year  among  the  chiefs,  or  since  Agent  Taylor  took  charge 
of  this  agency.  They  are  more  united  than  I  ever  knew  them  to  be  before.  When  I  first  came  here, 
three  years  ago,  the  chiefs  were  greatly  divided  in  their  political  affairs.  We  give  great  credit  to  our 
agent  in  bringing  these  Indians  together. 

Chief  Keokuk  is  the  only  chief  who  has  adopted  fully  Christianity  and  civilization.  He  has  been  a 
great  help  to  Christian  work  and  in  advancing  his  people  in  civilization  Ue  deserves  sympathy  and 
a  great  credit  and  much  encouragement,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Indiana  are  more  free  to  express 
thomaelves  to  each  other  for  their  future  welfare.  The  expression  of  their  sentiment  in  regard  to  their 
progrvM  is  still  better  than  what  it  was  last  year.  I  do  strongly  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  till 
these  Indians  will  fully  adopt  civilization  and  their  school  be  filled  with  Sac  and  Fox  children. 

I  remain,  yours, 

•  ^  WILLIAM  HURE. 


L  ▲.  Tatlob, 

UniUd  Statet  Indian  Agent. 

4286  mz> 7 


Indian  Missionary  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
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,  Shawnbbtown,  Ikdiah  Tkrbitobt, 

August  1,  1684. 
Maj.  I.  A.  Tatlob, 

Vnited  States  Indian  Agent, 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency y  Indian  Territory : 

SiB:  I  gladly  comply  with  your  request  to  forward  yoaareportof  our  missionary  work  the  past  year. 

Oar  efforts  have  been  sriven  to  the  Shawnees,  Pottawatomies,  and  Eackapoos.  My  personal  labors 
bare  been  with  the  two  former,  and  the  work  with  tbe  latter  tribe  has  been  done  by  a  missionary 
helper.  I  held  religious  services  at  Wagoza  twice  a  month  until  last  April  when  the  permanent  set- 
tlers had  left  their  homes  to  tranHient  ones  or  to  none  at  all,  and  the  Government  school  was  discontinued. 
At  this  place  services  have  been  held  in  the  Government  school  building,  until  this  sumroer  they  have 
been  held  in  the  grove,  and  conducted  In  my  absence  by  a  colored  Baptist  exhorter,  or  by  some  mem- 
ber of  our  church. 

The  Pottawatomies  hear  the  gospel  very  readily ;  the  Shawnees  are  very  backward,  but  few  attend- 
ing meetings  for  religions  services,  and  the  Kickapoos,  though  bitterly  opposed  to  civilization  and 
Christianity,  offer  less  opposition  than  formerly,  and  I  think  that  well-directed  and  energetic  work 
promises  as  favorable  results  among  them  as  any  tribe  for  whom  no  more  has  been  done. 

Preaching  services  are  usually  well  attended.  Two  Shawnees,  two  Pottawatomies,  two  colored, 
three  Ottawas,  and  three  whites  were  added  to  the  church,  making  in  all  twelve  new  members.  We 
now  have  a  regular  church  organization,  and  are  ready  to  build  a  meeting-house  at  this  place  as  soom 
as  we  can  have  a  title  to  land  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  results  for  the  year  have  not  been  as  good  as  we  should  like,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  much 
progrei48  where  the  Indians  are  as  unsettled  as  ours  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  past.    I  think 

Srospects  are  growing  better,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  th^se  people  up  to  a  hi^h  state  of  civiliza- 
ion  or  of  Christianity  while  they  are  held  on  reservations  and  treated  as  a  distinct  people.    They 
would  progress  much  further  and  more  rapidly  if  they  were  given  all  that  belongs  to  them,  required 
to  take  tiiieir  Unds  in  severalty,  and  then  left  to  their  own  resources.    This  course  would  arouse  their 
dormant  faculties  and  make  them  strong  by  exercising  them. 
Respectfully, 

FRANKLIN  ELLIOTT. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  better  the  condition  of  these  Indians  is  a  qnestion  of  considerable  time,  re- 
quiring unbounded  patience,  intelligent  management,  the  faithful  keeping  of  all 
promises,  and  in  all  strifes  of  every  description,  positive  and  unequivocal  action  by 
the  Government,  never  making  an  assertion  or  giving  an  instruction,  that  is  not  fully 
and  promptly  executed. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  connected  with  the  Indian  service  in  many  instan- 
ces, must  work  great  injury  to  the  service,  for  the  talent  obtainable  at  times  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  people  whom  they  are  expected  to  advance,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  present  corps  of  employes  at  this  agency  are  efficient  in  their  various 
positions  and  working  with  a  will. 

My  Indian  employes  are  doing  remarkably  well.     Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
the  Rev.  William  Hurr,  missionary  and  United  States  interpreter,  for  his  zealous 
labors  in  trying  to  advance  his  race  to  a  higher  standing;  the  same  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  Thomas  W.  Alford,  principal  teacher  at  Shawneetown. 
Very  respectfully, 

ISAAC  A.  TAYLOR, 
United  States  Itidian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 
*  Muskogee  J  August  29, 1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  here- 
with, mv  annual  report  of  tlue  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1884. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  composing  this 
agency,  it  is  estimated  number  about  65,000,  including  white  and  colored  adopted 
citizens.  The  number  of  fnll-blood  Indians  is  decreasing,  while  the  increased  num- 
ber of  mixed-bloods,  and  the  adopted  white  and  colored  citizens  make  the  popula>tion 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  number  of  whites  is  increasing.  The  cause  of  this  increase  is,  that  the  work 
done  in  the  country  is  by  whites  and  not  by  Indians.  The  mixed-bloods  will  work 
some,  but  the  full-bloods  hardly  ever.  Under  the  laws  of  the  country  a  citizen  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  land  he  may  have  improved.  An  arrangement  is  easily  made  with  a 
white  man  who  will  make  a  farm  for  an  Indian  and  give  him  a  portion  of  the  crop 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  and  after  a  few  years  give  him  possession  of  the  farm.  Thns 
it  is  that  more  farms  mean  more  white  men.  The  number  of  whites  within  this 
agency  who  are  laborers  for  Indians,  employes  of  railroad  companies*  licensed  traders, 
pieaaure  seekers,  travelers  and  intruders,  must  be  about  35,000,  or  half  the  number 
oi  Indians. 
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INTRUDERS. 

The  number  of  intruders  ia  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  being  practically  no  law 
to  punish  for  intrusion^it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  control  the  coun- 
try. The  removal  of  intruders  by  the  troops  is  a  farce  of  the  first  water.  When  com- 
plaint is  made  by  the  Indian  authorities  of  the  presence  of  intruders,  the  military  is 
called  upon  at  once  to  remove  the  intruders  beyond  the  limits  of  this  agency.  The 
troops  go  to  the  locality,  aud  if  the  intruder  has  uot  stepped  into  the  woods  and  out 
of  sight  for  a  day  or  two,  they  arrest  and  escort  him  to  the  State  line,  and  turn  him 
loose.  The  intruder  takes  one  or  two  breaths  of  State  air,  and  returns  to  the  Terri- 
tory and  the  place  from  whence  the  troops  took  him. 

PAYNE. 

E.  L.  Payne,  and  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  800,  made  their  regular 
semi-annual  settlement  on  the  lands  not  occupied  by  the  tribes,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
an<l  the  Cherokee  **  Strip,"  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  I  called  on  the 
military  to  remove  them.  The  town  of  Rock  Falls  consisted  of  a* few  rough  plank 
honses  and  some  tents;  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  boomers  removed  across  the  State 
line  of  Kansas.  Payne  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  removed  several  times 
before,  were  taken  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  author- 
ities for  trial.  Here  again  the  question  of  jurisdicton  comes  up,  and  at  this  writing 
it  is  notdetermined  whether  he  should  be  tried  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Fort  Scott,  Kans., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  or  Graham,  Tex.  It  makes  little  difference  where  they  are  tried,  the 
result  will  be  they  will  be  fined  $1,000  each,  and  will  inform  the  court  that  they  are 
dead  broke.  The  court  can  only  turn  them  loose  as  it  had  done  before.  Payne  and 
his  crowd  will  be  intruding  again  on  the  same  land  within  six  months.  Until  a  law 
shall  be  enacted  to  punish  by  imprisonment  for  return  to  the  reservation,  after  hav- 
ing been  removed,  it  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  treaties  to 
"remove  and  keep  out  all  intruders"  from  an  agency  half  as  large  as  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

CRIMES. 

Congress  having  failed  to  enact  laws  making  it  a  crime  to  steal  coal  and  timber 
from  the  reservation  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  large  qnantities  are  removed  by  cit- 
izens of  adjoining  States,  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  This  creates  ill  feeling  among 
the  Indians  toward  the  whites,  resulting  in  some  shooting  aflairs.  Whisky  is  the 
eanse  of  three-fourths  of  the  murders  in  the  Territory,  aud  as  the  number  of  intruders 
and  bad  characters  increase  from  year  to  year,  the  supply  of  bad  whisky  is  more 
plentiful.  It  comes  into  the  Territory  from  all  directions,  by  wagons,  pack-horses, 
railroarls,  and  express,  and  in  all  shapes  aud  quantities.  The  profit  in  the  traffic  is 
so  enormous  that  parties  will  take  all  chances.  The  Indian  police  and  marshals  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  arrest  hundreds,  who  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
country  is  so  large  aud  so  much  of  it  unoccupied  that  the  whisky  peddlers  have 
ample  opportunity  to  escape.  Matters  will  not  improve  until  the  number  of  marshals 
is  increased,  and  appropriation  made  to  pay  a  large  police  force  of  fi:ood  men  to  be  on 
duty  all  the  time. 

CREEK  MATTER. 

In  the  contested  election  case  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the  decision  by  the  Department 
that  Ferryman  was  elected  chief,  seems  to  have  settled  the  disturbance,  and  is  ac- 
quiesceil  in  by  all  parties.  The  state  of  affairs  is  such,  and  those  in  power  in  the  nation 
so  utterly  helpless,  that  a  few  designing  men  can  inaugurate  a  rebellion  on  short 
Dotice. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  is  at  this  agency  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty  men  and  three  officers.  This 
force  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  approved  by  the  best  men  of  the  several 
nations,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  order 
in  the  country,  where  about  one-third  of  the  people  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
over  whom  the  courts  of  the  nations  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  question  of  citizenship  in  those  nations  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  before  the 
Department,  as  to  whether  the  Indian  nations  or  the  Department,  shall  determine 
who  are  entitled  to  citizenship  in  these  nations,  ia  one  of  great  importance.  A  de- 
cision cannot  be  made  too  soon,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  matter  is  a 
sooroe  of  annoyance  both  to  the  nations  and  the  claimants.^    ,  ,     « 
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STOCK  AND  CROPS. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  winter,  which  was  severe,  not  less  than  1.5  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  died  from  exposure.  No  feed  is  provided,  ngr  care  taken  of  cattle. 
The  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  pecans  promise  an  abundant  yield. 

SCHOOLS. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  a  public-school  system  similar  to  ihoseof  the  States,  and 
holds  teachers'  institutes  at  its  capital  annually.  The  settlements  are  so  far  apart 
that  schools  can  be  established  only  at  neighborhoods  where  ten  or  more  scholars  cam 
be  got  together.  The  neighborhood  builds  the  house,  and  the  nation  furnishes  teach- 
ers and  books.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  ediicated  Indians  who  teach  the  English  only, 
yi  their  schools.  In  addition  to  the  neighborhood  schools  each  nation  has  academies 
and  seminaries,  boarding  schools  for  their  children  only.  The  Cherokees  have  two 
fine  seminaries  that  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years.  They  are 
managed  and  operated  by  Cherokees.  The  Choctaws  have  three  large  academies,  one 
cinder  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
Presbyterian  Missionary  Board.  The  Chickasaws  have  four  academies  conducted  by 
contractors  who  are  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  Seminoles  have  two,  one 
under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  the  other  by  the  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Board,  the  nation  paying  the  managers  about  $80  per  annum  for  each 
pupil  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated.  The  Creeks  have  four  seminaries  under  the 
management  of  the  following  religious  societies :  The  Methodist  Church  South,  South- 
em  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  latter  for  Creek 
freedmen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  subscription  schools.  These  are  schools  estab- 
lished by  private  enterprise  and  students  paying  tuition,  except  in  cases  where  iudi- 
yiduals  or  societies  in  the  State  pay  tuition  u>t  certain  students.  These  schools 
receive  no  support  from  the  nations.  Worcester  Academy,  at  Viuita,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Congregational  Society,  erected  two  years  ago  by  funds  subscribed  by 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory,  and  has  an  average 
of  about  100  students.  Harrell  Institute,  at  Muskogee,  managed  by  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  has  about  140  students,  and  has  in  progress  of  erection  a  fine  academy 
building.  Indian  University,  at  Tahlequah,  managed  by  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  is  a  flourishing  school.  It  will  be  removed  to  Muskogee  as  soon  as  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection  are  completed.  The  schools  managed  by  religious  societies, 
either  .as  pay  schools  or  under  contract  with  the  nations,  are  generally  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  passage  of  laws  pro- 
viding for  imprisonment  of  intruders  who  return  after  being  removed ;  for  punishmciiit 
for  stealing  coal  and  timber  from  the  reservations;  for  establishing  a  United  States 
court  within  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides ;  for  increasiug  the  pay  of  the 
police,  and  for  payment  of  the  principal  to  the  Indians  who  receive  per  capita  pay- 
ments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  Q.  TUFTS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Tama  County ^  Iowa,  August  29,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

*  The  Fox  or  Musqnakie  tribe  of  Indians,  according  to  the  census  just  made,  number 
in  all  365  persons,  and  are  located  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  where  they  own  1,340  acres 
of  land  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Individual  In- 
dians also  own  85  acres  iu  their  own  right.  This  tract  of  land  is  about  one-third 
timber,  and  the  balance  good  grazing  and  farming  land,  though  subject  to  overflow 
in  time  of  high  water. 

It  is  also  fenced  with  wire  and  boards,  and  about  235  acres  are  under  cultivation  this 
year.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  crops  will  be,  of  corn,  5,000  bushels  ;  potatoes,  1,000 
bushels;  beans,  800  bushels;  turnips,  100  bushels;  also  of  pumpkins,  squash,  melons, 
and  other  vei^et;able8  ahout^lOO  wagon -loads.     This  will  furnish  the  tribe  all  the  food 
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they  need.  The  Indians  have  worked  very  well  this  season ;  they  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  plowing,  and  while  a  few  years  since  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  them  at  work, 
it  is  now  no  unasnal  sight  to  see  several  working  together  in  oae  field.  Th«y  have 
also  made  over  500  rods  of  wire  fence,  have  bailt  oue  good  frame  and  several  bark 
houses.  The  horses  and  other  pergonal  property  are  valued  at  about  1*20,000.  With 
the  sale  of  furs  and  horses,  together  with  their  annuities,  they  are  well  clothed,  and 
as  their  crops  furnish  them  with  abundance  of  food  they  are  content  and  happy. 

The  conduct  of  this  tribe  during  the  p..a*i  year  has  been  exceedingly  good.  They 
are  a  quiet  and  law-abiding  people,  and  live  tn  harmony  with  themselves  and  with 
their  white  neighbors,  and  there  has  been  but  little  drinking  among  them  for  some  time 
pasr. 

These  Indians  have  made  considerable  progress,  both  in  elucatioh  and  civilization, 
during  the  past  year.  A  large  number  can  understand  and  speak- English,  and  nearly 
all  of  tbem  both  read  and  write  in  their  owu  language,  while  there  is  a  much  better 
feeling  manifested  in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  school  than-  formerly.  The 
affency  industrial  day  school,  under  charge  of  Miss  Allie  B.  Busby,  has  been  gradu- 
ally growing  larger,  and  mauy  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success  have  been  overcome. 
The  women  and  girls  are  taught  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  garments,  some  of 
whom  display  a  good  deal  of  proficiency  in  this  respect,  while  many  of  the  children 
evince  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  learning.  The  school  is  well  managed,  and  as  Miss 
Busby  is  much  liked  by  the  Indians,  time  alone  is  needed  for  her  to  make  the  educat- 
iDfiT  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  a  grand  success. 

Since  my  last  report  the  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  very  good.  I  have  to  re- 
port only  three  deaths  of  grown  persons,  one  of  apoplexy,  one  of  old  age,  and  one  of 
consumption.     Two  children  have  also  died  and  ten  have  been  born  during  the  year. 

For  honesty  and  truthfulness  our  Indians  stand  above  the  average  white  man  with 
the  merchants  with  whom  tliey  d«al.  They  give  no  trouble  to  the  State,  and  none  what- 
ever to  the  General  Government,  while  I,  as  their  agent  and  friend,  cannot  refrain 
firom  praising  their  good  conduct,  which  is  so  desirable. 

I  respectfully  inclose  herewith  the  statistical  iuformation  called  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 

United  States  Indian  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency, 

September  10,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  have  to  submit  thi» 
my  sixth  annual  report  as  Indian  agent  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 
The  following  table  will  acquaint  you  with  the  number  of  Indians  at  this  agency: 

Pottawatomies 43:^ 

Kickapoos 243 

lo  was 134 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 92 

Chippewas  and  Christians 66 

Total 967 

It  is  a  rather  tiresome  task  to  represent  the  affairs  at  this  agency  again,  having 
rendered  five  lengthy  annual  reports  prior  to  this,  which  have,  I  believe,  represented 
the  characters,  location,  attained  civilizatiou,  &c.,  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  and 
AH  there  cannot  be  a  very  great  change  or  advancement  in  oue  year  at  an  agency 
which  hjis  been  quietly  settled  for  a  number  of  years,  there  is  therefore  but  little  to 
report. 

The  past  year  has  been  fairly  prosperous  for  the  Indians ;  they  have  attained  an  ad- 
vanced sta^e  of  civilizatiou  and  industry  compared  with  their  previous  life.  They 
are  industrious  and  energetic  and  give  evidence  of  a  true  desire  to  engage  in  some  em- 
ployment that  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  aid  in  their  support.  There  can  be  no 
douht  whatever  that  their  advancement  is  of  a  substantial  character,  and  a  portion 
of  them  will  become  a  self-sustaining  people  in  time.  There  are  many  Indians  at  this 
a^ucy  now  who  are  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  a  number  that,  are  considered 
rich. 

They  have  increased  their  herds  of  cattle  gradually  until  some  individuals  have 
quite  respectable  numbers,  and  are  as  careful  of  them  as  the  average  white  man. 
There  was  issued  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  to  the  supporters  of  their  school,  from 
the  Pottawatomie  school  herd  last  season  twenty-nine  head  of  cattle.  The  Indians  were 
Tery  much  pleased  with  the  cattle,  particularly  as  they  wete  do\i?i\.ft(i  \o  Wi^ta.  ttQ>\Q^ 
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their  school.  The  statistics  attached  show  a  large  increase  in  the  oumher  of  cattle  ovor 
last  year's  for  Pottawatomie  Indians.  This  feature  shonld  he  as  strongly  enconraged 
as  possible,  as  they,  also  the  Kickapoos  and  lowas  and  Fox  Indiaas,  have  resources  for 
cattle-raising  that  cannot  be  surpassed . 

These  Indians  have  a  great  many  ponies,  particularly  the  Pottawatomies,  who 
shipped  the  past  year  six  car-loads,  receiving  therefor  double  compensation,  for  their 
expense  and  trouble  in  raising  them. 

The  Pottawatomie  Indians  have  a  fine  tract  of  laud  of  77,357  acres  ;  they  have  more 
land  than  they  require  for  their  use  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  band  number- 
ing about  280  persons  reside  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  These  Indians  therefore  leased 
to  T.  J.  Anderson  Company  last  March  a  tract  for  grazing  purposes,  comprised  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  reserve,  containing  about  20,000  acres,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
to  receive  a  rental  of  $3,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  them  semi-annually  as  per  capita. 

The  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies  particularly  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
sen^  location,  and  declare  an  intention  to  establish  permanent  homes,  hut  the  lowas 
and  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  have  agitated  for  two  years  and  over  the 
subject  of  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory;  also  th^  Chippewa  and  Chriiitian  Indians 
have  for  the  past  year  discussed  the  same  subject.  It  would,  I  think,  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are 
very  quarrelsome  and  dissipated.  Living  in  a  thickly  settled  country,  they  are  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  a  -class  of  people  that  is  to  their  disadvantage.  They  hold 
their  lands  by  allotment,  and  many  complications  are  arising  out  of  land  sales  mado 
by  them,  which  in  many  cases  require  iuvestigations,  and  there  is  generally  a  great 
amount  of  annoyances  connected  therewith. 

This  unsettledness  with  the  tribes  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  removal  has  to 
some  extent  impeded  their  progress  in  agriculture;  but  they  have  attended  to  their 
farming  with  surprising  interest.  The  lowas  have  broken  more  prairie,  and  the  Sac 
and  Fox  of  Missouri  have  done  more  fencing,  making  pastures,  than  in  any  one  season 
before.  The  Iowa  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  are 
unusually  thriving,  energetic,  industrious  Indians,  all  living  in  houses,  many  having 
50  to  250  acres  under  cultivation,  no  patches  cultivated  by  that  tribe;  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  competent  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  The  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  In- 
dians are  not  so  far  advanced  as  the  lowas,  having  smaller  farms,  poorer  houses,  and 
showing  less  energy. 

The  night  following  the  semi-annual  payment  made  June  27,  1884,  to  Sac  and  Fox 
of  Missouri  tribe,  their  head  chief,  Ko-sho-way,  was  murdered  and  his  bodj^  thrown 
into  the  Nemaha  River,  I  have  succeeded  in  arresting  the  parties  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime,  and  hope  to  punish  them  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

RELIGIOUS  DANCES. 

There  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  in  the  past  year  a  system 
of  worship  which  consists  principally  of  dancing  and  exulting,  thuugh,  like  all  semi- 
civilized  nations,  clouded  in  superstition.  Apart  from,  the  superstlrion  and  consump- 
tion of  time  spent  in  those  dances  the  moral  tendency  is  very  good,  as  the  teaching  ia 
in  accordance  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  object  to  sacrament  by  use  of  in- 
'  toxicating  drink,  and  denounce  gambling  and  horse-racing.  This  religion  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Chippewas  of  Wisconsin. 

EDUCATION. 

We  have  three  industrial  boarding-schools  in  operation.  Education  should  be 
compulsory.  Many  Indians  are  too  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  their  children  to 
send  them  to  school.  Industries  ahould  be  made  the  strong  features  of  these  schools. 
The  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  school  closed  June  30,  for  two  months'  vacation, 
opening  the  Ist  of  September.  The  progress  made  the  past  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  attendance  has  not  comprised  all  the  pupils  that  should  attend  school. 
The  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  school  was  supported  by  all  or  nearly  all  the 
pupils  of  school  age,  but  the  Pottawatomie  school  had  in  attendance  about  (>ne-half  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  school  age.  The  principal  reason  was  that  the 
boarding-house  at  the  school  will  not  accommodate  over  35  pupils,  while  the  school 
should  have  an  attendance  of  about  70  pupils,  though  if  the  accommodations  had  been 
sufficient  the  attendance  could  not  have  been  brought  to  the  number  that  ought  to 
be  at  school  except  by  compulsion  with  about  one-third.  The  Kickapoo  Indians  have 
about  50  pupils  of  school  age,  which  is  more  than  double  the  attendance.  The  board- 
ing house  at  that  school  will  accommodate  about  30  pupils,  which  is  more  than  the  at- 
tendance was  the  past  year.  Except  iu  regard  to  number,  the  schools  have  been  a 
success;  the  pupilv«»  have  been  taught  successfully  all  the  branches  necessary  to  make 
them  intelligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 
Very  respctfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 
Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMMissiosEr,  of  Ixdiax  Affairs. 
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Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan, 

Ypailantij  September  9,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report. 

During  the  year  I  have  repaired  seven  school-houses  and  established  three  new 
schools,  viz:  at  Munising  and  Iroqnois  Point,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  at  Hannahvllle, 
in  Menominee  County.  There  should  be  two  or  three  others  but  for  want  of  Govern- 
ment buildings,  and  I  have  not  deemed  it  best  to  ask  for  them.  There  are  now  eleven 
achools  in  the  agency,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  shows  a  good  increase  upon 
that  of  1883. 

The  Indians  are  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  lumbering,  and  miscellaneous  work. 
The  severe  weather  of  the  early  spring  cut  off  some  crops,  so  that  while  more  acres 
have  been  cultivated,  yet  the  net  results  in  crops  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

I  have  by  every  means  induced  the  Indians  to  go  upon  lands,  and  many  have  done 
so,  but  more  should.  The  Indian  is  a  good  farmer  in  a  small  way  only,  but  the  set- 
tlement of  white  farmers  aroand  him  has  been  a  help  by  way  of  example.  Fishing 
has  been  very  poor,  and  those  who  have  followed  that  work  have  obtained  a  preca- 
rious support.  Such  I  have  strongly  urged  to  go  upon  land,  but  their  love  of  water 
is  such  that  they  will  not  give  up  their  fishing. 

In  all  the  schools  I  have  religious  teachers  who  make  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  children  a  special  work  by  my  directions.  This  instruction  is  general  and  not 
sectarian,  and  in  most  of  the  settlements  the  work  of  the  teachers  constitutes  all  the 
religions  care  these  people  have.  They  are  isolated  and  too  poor  to  pay  anything 
either  for  schools  or  preaching. 

No  epidemic  has  been  among  them,  and  the  bane  of  the  Indians,  drunkenness,  has 
largely  decreased,  especially  among  the  Lake  Superior  Indians. 

I  have  during  the  year  steadily  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  fact 
that  the  land,  money,  tools,  &c.,  supplied  them  by  the  Government  are  not  gratuities, 
but  given  in  accordance  with  treaties  which  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  when  they  must 
depend  upon  themselves.  Its  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  many,  especially  the  young, 
to  get  land  and  prevent  those  owning  land  from  parting  with  it  for  a  trifle,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  former  years.  I  counted  it  very  important  that  they  should  well  un- 
derstand this  and  shall  continue  to  urge  it. 

I  have  allotted  several  thousand  acres  of  land  during  the  year,  and  there  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  yet  to  be  given  when  parties  shall  have  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 

The  objects  kept  in  view  this  year  were  to  encourage  individual  industry,  especially 
by  taking  land,  make  the  schools  more  efficient,  the  attendance  larger,  and  generally 
to  teach  those  Indians  to  care  for  themselves  and  get  houses  and  homes  for  their  chil- 
dren.   I  have  succeeded  partially,  and  hope  for  better  results  in  the  same  direction. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN. 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Earth,  Minn.,  SeptembeVf  1,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  of  July  1,  1884, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  White  Earth  Reservation  is  36  miles  square;  the  west  one-third  is  prairie  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  proves  of  oak.  and  poplar.  The  remainder  is  a 
dense  wilderness  of  almost  every  variety  of  hard  wood  and  pine.  Probably  no  more 
beautiful  country  can  be  found  in  the  northwest. 

There  are  located  in  this  reserve  about  1,800  Chippewa  Indians,  divided  into  the 
Mississippi,  Otter  Tail,  and  Pembina  bands.  These  Indians  have  made  rapid  advance- 
ment in  civilization,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be  self-supporting. 
As  game  and  fish  are  becoming  scarce  and  the  support  of  the  Government  diminishing 
every  year,  they  are  fast  realizing  the  neeessity  or  cultivating  their  lands  and  relying 
upon  themselves.  The  industrious  white  men  whose  farms  adjoin  the  reservation, 
and  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  frequently,  have  also  inspired  them  with  a  desire 
to  become  good  farmers 

While  it  is  evident  that  all  the  Iudi9.ns  are  making  steady  advancement  towards 
civilization,  it  is  to  the  young  we  must  look  for  permanent  improvement,  and  through 
the  schools  the  greatest  benefit  can  be  accomplished.  The  new  school-building  is  now 
ready  for  occupancy  and  will  accommodate  125  pupils.  While  the  building  itself  is 
almost  complete  in  its  arrangements,  it  needs  yet  the  verandas,  which  can  be  used 
for  fire-escapes,  and  cisterns.  But  the  lack  of  outside  buildings  will  be  much  felt  the 
comiDg  winter. 
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How  shall  we  ase  to  the  best  advantage  oar  old  school-balldingf  It  is  large  aod 
commodious,  and  I  would  recommend  its  use  for  the  teaching  of  different  branches  of 
industry,  as  carpenters,  shoe  makers,  &c.,  if  funds  could  be  secured  for  that  par* 
pose.  Our  large  boys  could  be  taught  those  things  here  in  connection  with  this 
school  as  well  or  better  in  my  opinion  than  in  schools  farther  removed. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  here  in  both  churches  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  a  matter 
of  great  encouragement.  The  faithful  laborers  in  this  field  evince  an  untiring  zeal 
in  the  welfare  of  these  people.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  them^ 
has  not  only  ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants,  but  gave  with  an  open  hand  at'  the 
*'seed  sowing,"  and  God  grant  that  he  may  reap  the  harvest. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  healthy  country,  having  plenty  of  very  pure  air  and  free 
from  malaria.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  improves  slowly  year  by  year 
as  they  become  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  have  more  and  better 
food  and  use  more  care  in  their  protection  from  exposure. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

While  I  have  selected  three  good  men  as  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  for 
this  reservation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  S(iital)le  persons  both  at  Red  Lake  and 
Iicech  Lake  to  be  competent  judges  and  such  as  are  necessary  for  that  position.  The 
court  here  has  relieved  me  of  many  tryin^j  cases,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  without  them.  Their  judgment  in  most  cases  has  been  excellent 
and  their  decisions  submitted  to  without  any  complaint  in  most  cases.  There  are  a 
tew  lawless  persons  here  that  have  been  able  to  do  as  they  wished  for  many  years, 
and  the  restraint  that  this  court  has  been  arouud  them  has  caused  some  little  dis- 
satisfaction. But  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  it  will  become  a  permanent  fix* 
tare  and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  the  little  differences  among  them.  If 
these  judges  could  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  their  time  and  services,  tnere  would 
not  be  any  doubt  of  the  continued  good  results  from  this  court. 

Red  Lake. 

CiviUzation  and  education. 

That  there  is  progress  in  this  direction  is  manifest,  though  not  uniformly  so.  The 
exceptions  are  the  band  on  the  north  shore  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  South  Lake  and 
the  band  located  at  the  confluence  of  Red  Lake  River  and  Thief  River,  wliich  bands 
are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  position  of  the  former  being  a  somewhat 
isolated  and  not  easily  accessible  one,  and  the  latter  being  at  a  distance  of  65  miles 
from  the  overseer's  headquarters,  they  have  cultivated  a  spirit  of  seclusiveness,  and 
have  neither  had  nor  desired  the  advantages  of  either  school  or  church.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  other  five  bands  of  the  tribe  is  marked  and  is  an  em- 
phatic argument  in  favor  of  educational  and  religious  opportunities.  It  is  strongly 
suggested,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  system  of  Government  fostering  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  series  of  years,  schools  should  be  established  and  attendance  made  com- 
pulsory in  these  two  bands.  A  system  of  compulsion  must  be  brought  to  bear  upou 
both  parents  and  children — upon  the  former  to  compel  their  consent,  and  upon  the  lat- 
ter to  compel  their  attendance.  This  would  hold  good  with  all  the  schools  if  they  are 
to  be  made  a  positive  success. 

Jgriculture, 

There  is  improvement  here  also,  slow  but  perceptible.  The  peculiar  social  standard 
of  the  race,  which  asvsigns  to  the  woman  all  the  drudgery  except  only  the  care  and 
use  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  a  drawback  just  here,  in  that  the  woman  can  only  plant 
and  cultivate  what  the  man  is  disposed  to  plow  for  her,  and  her  poor  tired-born  lord 
of  creation  is  usually  disposed  to  plow  but  very  little  and  to  break  less.  Had  the 
women  the  handling  of  the  cattle  and  plows,  I  apprehend  there  would  be  a  greater 
growth  of  crops  and  a  larger  supply  of  food  raised.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
believe  in,  much  less  to  recommend,  any  change  that  should  tend  to  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  women,  but  I  allude  to  the  fact  as  an  explanation  in  part  of  the  little 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  this  season  may  initiate  the  solving  of  the  problem  of 
self-support.     If  the  crop  shall  happen  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  coarse  Hour  which 
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only  can  be  grpund  in  the  mill  here,  shall  prove  palatable,  there  will  be  a  disposition 
ereated  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scalathe  planting  of  that  grain  in  future.  But  so  far 
as  can  be  at  present  learned,  the  yield  will  be  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sow- 
ingwas  accomplished  daring  an  unusually  dry  spell. 

The  prospect  for  corn  is  good,  provided  the  frosts  hold  off  long  enough  for  it  to 
ripen.  Of  potatoes  there  bids  fair  to  be  a  large  yield,  and  of  other  vegetables  ther© 
will  be  a  goodly  snpply  for  the  amount  of  seed  sown. 

Logging, 

A  new  industry  to  the  Indian — that  of  getting  out  logs  from  fallen  timber — whicb 
resulted  in  the  cutting  of  9,313  logs,  at  a  scaling  of  1,338,470  feet,  the  gross  proceeds* 
for  which  were  $6,681.75,  an  average  of  about  $5  per  1,000  feet.  The  result  was  not 
what  had  been  predicted  and  hoped.  Unfamiliarity  with  the  work,  inexperience  in 
camp  economies,  and  the  low  price  obtained  for  the  logs  combined  to  make  the  enter* 
prise  an  unprofitable  one.  Believing  that  the  former  two  obstacles  will  not  exist  in 
a  future  venture,  and  that  the  Government  will  interpose  to  insure  them  fair  prices 
for  the  logs  hereafter,  the  Indians  of  Red  Lake  are  very  generally  disposed  to  try  their 
lack  again  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  modestly  submitted  that  either  or  both  of  the 
two  following  plans  would  better  satisfy  the  Indians  than  would  the  adoption  of  the 
course  pursued  last  year,  namely  : 

First.  Let  it  be  officially  announced  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  that  the  Indians 
are  authorized  to  cut  logs  and  that  the  agent  or  his  representative  is  ready  to  make) 
contracts  with  lumber  manufacturers  for  the  cutting  of  specified  amounts,  said  con- 
tracts contemplating  the  advance  to  the  Indians  of  $3  or  more  per  1,000  feet  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  camp  supplies^  and  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  season 
in  accordance  with  Hcaling  rendered  by  a  Government  scabr ;  or, 

Second.  Let  the  Government,  furnish,  or  guarantee  for,  needed  camp  supplies,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cutting  season,  while  the  water  is  high,  permit  the  Indians  to  drive 
their  own  logs  and  sell  them  through  the  agent  or  his  representative,  in  boom,  at 
such  points  on  the  Red  Lake  River  as  shall  insure  the  best  prices.  In  either  case,  let 
the  Government  appoint  a  competent  logger  as  superintendent  of  all  the  camps,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  go  from  camp  to  camp  to  direct  the  work,  and  whose  incentive  to 
faitnful  performance  of  his  part  shall  be  a  stipulated  percentage  per  1,000  feet  of  all 
the  logs  cut  and  sold. 

Intemperance, 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  this  evil  is  unknown  among  six  of  the  seven 
bands  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  that  at  Thief  River  is  becoming  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to  it.  Drunkenness  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  eva- 
sion of  the  law  on  the  part  of  liquor  sellers. 

Nelson  hilU 

This  is  not  well  understood  by  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  generally 
in  favor  of  it,  under  the  impression  that  somehow  it  is  to  create  a  fund  for  their 
benefit  and  give  them  support  without  labor. 

LEECH   LAKE. 

These  Indians,  better  known  as  the  Pillager  tribe,  number  about  1,200  souls,  and  are 
located  in  small  villages  at  several  points  around  the  lake,  and  garden  on  a  small 
scale,  living  mostly  by  hunting,  fishing,  berry  picking,  &c.  They  gather  wild 
rice  and  make  large  quantities  of  sngar  each  in  their  season.  Rice  and  fish  are  the 
staples  on  which  they  live  from  one  season  to  the  other.  They  are  industrious  in  all 
their  pursuit"  and  their  small  gardens  of  potatoes  and  corn  are  growing  finely. 

If  Leech  Lake  Reservation  is  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  these  Indians,  lots  of  40 
acres  cf  land  should  be  surveyed  and  some  provision  should  be  made  whereby  each 
family  could  cultivate  it  and  know  where  they  must  live  to  be  on  their  own  land.. 
This  should  be  the  same  with  the  Indians  at  Cass  Lake  and  Winnibigoshish  Lake. 

CASS  LAKE   AND   WINNIBIGOSHISH   LAKE. 

These  Indians  number  442  souls  and  are  located  on  the  above-named  lakos,  about 
i&'>  miles  ec|nal  distance  each  from  Leech  Lake  Agency.  The  remnant  of  Shokak  ke- 
shig  and  Mo  so  moe  bands  that  survived  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  the  winter  of  188'^ 
and  *8i<,  numbering  68  souls,  live  at  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  Indians^ 
thoogh  not  snifering  from  want^  are  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  any  under  my 
sapervisioD.  They  have  no  gardens  and  their  only  hope  is  a  favorable  rice-gathering 
■easoQ  and  a  good  catch  of  fish.  They  live  in  bark  lodges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam^ 
now  almost  completed,  built  by  the  Goveniment  for  reservolt  pwt^o^^^. 
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At  Raven's  Point  on  this  lake  there  are  1 1  families,  all  having  fine  gardens.  These 
few  families  feel  no  aQxiety,  as  they  will  have  plenty  the  coming  winter.  These  In- 
dians all  speak  in  favor  of  moving  to  White  Earth  Reservation,  if  the  Government 
would  make  some  provision  for  them,  as  they  say  they  will  have  no  home  wlien  the 
reservoir  is  full. 

MILLE  LAC. 

The  Mille  Lac  Indians,  numbering  950  souls  and  included  within  the  supervision  of 
this  agency,  are  liviog  on  their  old  reservatiou  ceded  to  the  Government  iu  1863.  The 
right  granted  them  to  occupy  the  land  uumolcated  during  good  behavior  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  the  source  of  all  the  evil  that  has  arisen  iu  that  ever-dissatisfted  and  much 
to  be  pitied  community  of  Indians.  Living  130  miles  from  thr>  agency,  where  no  funds 
can  be  lawfully  expended  for  them,  and  being  estranged  from  the  beneficial  influence 
of  missionaries  and  teachers,  without  the  aid  extended  to  other  Indians  living  at  es- 
tablished agencies  and  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  agent,  is  it  surprising  that 
the  condition  of  such  Indians  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  and  pre- 
tended friends  (?)  who  misrepresent  to  the  State  executive  and  through  him  to  the  au* 
thorities  of  the  Indian  Department  the  condition  of  such  Indians  ? 

WHITE   OAK   POINT. 

The  Indians  commonly  called  the  Sandy  Lake  bauds  number  about  580  souls.     Thoy 

are  still  living  on  the  same  reservation  which  they  ceded  to  the  Government  in  1863. 

They  roam  all  over  the  country  from  Aitkius  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 

"White  Oak  Point,  which  place  they  were  removed  to  in  1863  and  to  which  place  they 

have  a  great  antipathy. 

GULL  LAKE. 

The  Gull  Lake  band  numbers  106  persons.  They  occupy  the  country  around  Gull 
Lake  and  vicinity.  These  Indians  never  complied  with  the  order  for  their  removal  in 
1868  to  White  Earth  Reservation. 

I  would  rec  )mmend  the  removal  of  the  Mille  Lac,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Gull  Lake  banda 
to  White  Earth  Reserve,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  settle  them  perma- 
nently where  they  could  receive  benefit  from  the  Government  through  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  in  aid  of  their  advancement  towards  civil- 
ization. Their  condition  at  the  present  time  is  a  deplorable  one.  Still  adhering  to 
their  nomadic  propensities,  while  the  country  is  filling  very  rapidly  by  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  civilization,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  inevitable  conclusion 
must  be  arrived  at,  namely,  will  the  Government  allow  the  Indians  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  whole  country,  committing  depredations  against  the  property  of  the  white  settlers, 
without  taking  immediate  action  to  remove  thera  on  their  own  reservations,  or  will 
they  compel  the  settlers  to  take  the  matter  in  their  owu  hands  for  their  protection  f 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  won  Id  state  that  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  the 
several  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  covering  an  area  of  300 
miles.in  length  by  about  150  miles  in  width,  and  the  modes  of  travel  being  difficult 
and  precarious,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  agent  to  exercise  the  lawful  and  pater- 
nal care  which  the  condition  of  these  Indians  require,  or  to  rectify  any  clerical  vttot 
which  may  transpire  during  tie  payment  of  annuities  without  waiting  until  another 
year  passes  and  another  payment  takes  place,  to  meet  the  parties  whose  presence  is 
necessary  to  correct  errors  which  may  have  been  made  and  exceptions  requiring  im- 
mediate explanation.  These  are  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  these 
Indians  to  White  Earth  Reservation. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  P.  LUSE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Black  FEET  Agency,  Montana, 

Augtisi  14,  1884. 

Sir:  In  response  to  official  circular  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  af- 
fairs at  this  agency.  As  I  assumed  charge  April  1,  1884,  this  report,  as  far  as  made 
from  my  own  knowledge,  can  cover  but  a  few  months. 

CONDITION  OF  INDIANS. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  agent  I  found  the  Indians  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. Their  supplies  had  been  limited  and  many  of  them  were  gradually  dying  of 
starvation.  I  visited  a  large  number  of  their  tents  and  cabins  the  second  day  after 
ibeyhad  received  their  weekly  rations,  looked  through  them  carefully  and  found  no 
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provisions,  except  in  two  instances.  All  bore  marks  of  suffering  from  lack  of  food, 
but  tbe  little  children  seemed  to  have  suffered  most;  they  were  so  emaciated  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  for  them  to  livelong,  and  many  of  them  have  since  passed  away. 
To  feed  these  Indians,  about  '2,300  in  number,  from  April  1  to  June  30,  I  had  19,080 
poands  bacon,  44,700  pouuds  beef,  and  62,565  pounds.  Hour,  being  only  1^  ounces  bacon, 
3^  ounces  beef,  and  less  than  5  ounces  flour  per  day  for  each  individual.  I  had  no 
beans,  rice,  hominy,  salt,  nor  any  other  articles  of  food,  except  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee 
(of  which  I  had  only  enough  for  the  sick  and  Intirm)  to  give  them,  the  supply  of  such 
articles  having  been  exhausted  before  this  time,  nor  have  I  yet  received  any.  In  the 
fore  part  of  May  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  strain  that  I  was  compelled  to  issue  over 
2,000  pounds  of  bacon  which  had  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  the  past 
winter,  but  which  I  found  not  to  be  in  as  bad  condition  as  had  been  supposed.  In 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  fore  part  of  July,  so  great  was  their  distitution  that  the 
Indians  stripped  the  bark  frem  the  saplings  that  grow  along  the  creeks  and  ate  the 
inner  portion  to  appease  their  gnawing  hunger.  The  buffalo,  on  which  these  people 
formerly  subsisted^  is  now  extinct,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  food 
furnished  them  by  the  Government,  until  they  can  be  taught  to  support  themselves  by 
civilized  pursuits. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  permitt*^d,  such  of  the  employes 
as  could  be  spared  from  other  duties  were  sefc  to  work  putting  in  the  crops  on  the 
agency  farm  and  the  patches  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  furnit*hed  with  plows, 
as  far  as  the  supply  on  hand  would  reach,  and  were  aided  and  instructed  in  prepar- 
ing their  ground  and  putting  in  the  seed.  I  gave  about  5,000  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
the  Indians  for  planting  but  many  of  them  were  eaten  instead  of  planted,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  potato  patches  are  few  and  small.  Also  oats,  carrot,  rutabaga,  par- 
snip, tnmip,  and  other  seeds  were  furnished  and  instructions  given  as  to  their  use. 
About  the  time  the  growing  vegetables  needed  weeding,  hoeing,  &c.,  the  Indians  from 
the  north  commenced  ntaking  raids  upon  the  Piegaus,  stealing  their  horses,  and  the 
latter  tribe  left  their  villages  and  settled  down  in  tents  near  the  stockade,  where  they 
remained  until  within  the  past  two  weeks.  Thus  their  crops  were  neglected  and  but 
little  will  be  realized  by  them  for  the  seed  and  labor  expended  in  planting.  I  find 
these  people  willing  to  work,  but  they  must  be  shown  how  and  furnished  with  imple- 
ments. They  have  little  patience  in  waiting  for  growing  crops,  and  will  have  until 
they  are  better  fed.  They  commence  eating  potatoes,  turnips,  &.C.,  as  soon  as  tihey 
are  large  enough  to  be  found,  and  thus  destroy  the  crop  without  getting  much  benefit 
from  it.  This,  however,  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  when  ^heir  destitute  condition  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  crops  on  the  agency  farm  of  forty -six  acres  look  remarkably 
well  at  present,  and,  should  nothing  interfere  between  now  and  the  gathering,  will 
yield  bountifully.  The  season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one,  so  irrigation  has  been 
resorted  to  but  little.    The  hay  crop  is  light,  but  of  good  quality. 

POLICE. 

It  is  not  with  much  pride  that  I  can  speak  of  this  force  as  It  has  been  in  the  past, 
but  rapid  improvement  is  being  made  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  police  force 
at  this  agency  will  compare  favorably  with  that  at  any  other.  It  was  the  habit  of 
members  of  the  force  to  go  on  duty  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  wearing  pants,  or 
with  leggings  instead  of  pants,  or  dressed  in  any  peculiar  style  they  saw  fit  to  adopt. 
This  custom  has  been  broken  up  and  they  now  appear  in  uniform. 

Early  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  (1884)  I  informed  the  policemen  that  their 
terms  of  service  would  expire  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  that  after  that  time  I  would 
require  all  policemen  to  have  their  hair  cut;  that  I  would  require  no  man  to  cut  his 
hair,  but  would  not  appoint  any  on  the  police  force  who  did  not.  Of  course  they 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  this  at  first,  but,  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
nearly  all  the  old  members  submitted  their  hair  to  the  shears  (and  there  were  numer- 
ous applicants  for  the  places  of  those  who  did  not),  thus  greatly  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  force  and  getting  rid  of  much  filth. 

COURTS. 

Upon  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  no  court  organized  under  the  "Rules 
Governing  the  Court  of  Indian  Offenses,"  and  I  have  deferred  the  organization  of 
such  court  until  I  should  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  leading  members 
of  the  tribe  to  act  intelligently  in  the  i)remises.  In  all  cases  of  dispute  in  regard  to 
property,  &c.,  amon^  the  Indians,  I  have  had  the  matters  referred  to  arbitrators,  and 
their  decisions  have  in  every  case  seemed  to  me  just,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  satisfied 
the  disputants. 
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SCHOOLS. 

No  boarding-scht)ol  has  been  in  operation  the  past  year.  The  day  school  has  been 
fair,  and  the  chihiren  seem  to  be  considerably  interested.  Most  of  them  do  not  learn 
rapidly,  but  there  are  a  few  bright  exceptions  to  that  rule.  As  soon  as  supplies  for 
the  cuiTent  year  arrive  and  a  superintendent  and  matron  can  be  secured,  a  boarding- 
school  will  be  opened. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

If  these  Indians  are  to  be  civilized  and  made  of  any  use  to  themselves  or  anybotly 
else,  certain  things  must  be  done  for  them.  The  land  upon  which  they  live  requires 
irrigation,  in  order  to  produce  anything  but  grass.  To  farm  they  must  have  compe- 
tent instructors,  for  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  industry.  To  have 
strength  to  farm  they  must  be  fed.  They  should  be  located  in  bands,  a  good  farm 
fenced  for  euch  band,  the  farm  subdivided  into  sections  for  families,  and  an  assistant 
farmer  provided  for  each  farm,  who  should  be  required  to  live  with  the  band  and  su- 
perintend the  working  of  the  farm,  the  making  of  hay,  the  cutting  of  wood  in  sum- 
mer for  use  in  winter,  and  all  other  such  work.  Strong  teams  shouhl  be  provided  to 
break  up  the  ground,  for  the  Indian  ponies  are  unable  to  do  it.  For  a  few  years  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  should  be  furnished,  that  they  would  not  be  forced  by  hunger 
to  interfere  with  the  growing  crops,  of  the  cattle  herd  provided  for  them.  If  any 
families  refused  to  work,  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  it  on  account  of  getting  from 
the  Ooverument  enough  for  present  needs,  they  should  be  denied  supplies  until  they 
do  work.  If  such  a  course  were  adopteil  with  this  tribe  I  feel  confident  that  they 
wor.ld  become  self-sustaining  in  a  very  few  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  ALLEN, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissio>ER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Montana, 

August  31,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  some  progress  since  my  last  report.  The  first  two 
years  of  my  service  I  consider  were  almost  thrown  away.  It  is  true  we  made  some  efforts 
to  get  the  Crows  to  farm  a  little  in  the  agency  field  at  the  old  agency,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  get  them  to  take  up  homesteads  and  settle  down  as  they  should,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  useless  to  do  so  until  we  should  get  the  agency  removed  to  that 
part  of  the  reservation  where  the  permanent  homes  of  the  Indians  were  to  be,  or  at 
least,  where  we  thought  they  ought  to  be.  And  it  took  us  two  years  to  get  the  mat- 
ter decided.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  disposition  to  find  fault,  or  complain,  because 
of  the  long  time  it  required  to  get  the  agency  moved,  or  to  get  it  settled  that  the 
agency  would  be  moved.  Nobody  was  to  be  blamed  in  that  matter.  The  Govern- 
ment had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the  old  agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  opi)osed  to  abandoning  those  buildings  to  go  to  ruin  (as  they 
certainly  will  unless  the  property  gets  into  the  hands  of  private  parties),  until  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  proposed  new  location  was  so  much  superior  to  the  old  as  to 
justify  the  erection  of  new  agency  buildings ;  and  further,  that  the  sole  object  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  agency  moved  was  to  get  the  Indians  located  in  that  part  of  their  res- 
ervation whore  their  permanent  homes  should  be  by  reason  of  its  being  so  mnch  more 
favorable  for  agricultural  pursuits.  So  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice more  than  two  years  that  I  was  able  to  begin  to  place  the  Indians  upon  their  sep- 
arate homesteads.  The  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  wore 
spent  in  merely  devising  means  to  subsist  the  Crows,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment property. 

The  allowance  of  subsistence  supplies  for  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1884,  was  very  much  reduced  below  what  it  had  been  the  previous  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  flour  was  reduced  almost  one-half  and  the  beef  just  one-half.  At  the  same  time, 
the  game  in  the  surrounding  country  had  disappeared  very  rapidly,  which  made  it  the 
more  necessary  that  the  allowance  of  supplies  should  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. The  problem  was  a  very  simple  oue.  I  had  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  peo- 
ple for  a  period  of  fifty-two  weeks  and  was  allowed  enough  subsistence  supplies  to 
feed  them  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks.  The  unfortunate  result  of  cutting  down 
our  subsistence  sup])lies  before  the  Governmeut  had  performed  its  duty  in  the  matter 
of  removing  the  Indians  to  that  ])ortion  of  tln'ir  reservation  most  favorable  for  agri- 
culture, so  that  they  might  settle  down  upon  their  permanent  homes  and  do  something 
for  fhemselves,  was  that  we  were  compelled  to  slaughter  a  large  part  of  the  stock  cat- 
tJese  nt  to  us  from  the  States  the  latter  \>art  of  October,  18:^3. 
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In  the  matter  of  snbsisting  the  Indians  the  Government  has  done  for  years  jnst  the 
reverse  of  what  should  have  been  done.  During  all  the  years  previous  to  1879  or 
1880  the  appropriations  for  subsistence  alone  for  the  Crows  was  quite  large,  three 
times  greater,  for  instance,  than  since  those  years.  Bat  during  all  those  years  pre- 
vious to  1880  the  Iifidians  did  not  need  any  subsistence  supplies  scarcely.  The  prairiee 
afforded  an  abundance  of  the  kind  of  food  the  Indians  preferred  to  anything  the  white 
man  possessed,  as  well  as  pells  more  than  snflicient  to  enable  them  to  purchase  all 
the  clothing  they  wanted.  Consequently  it  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  appropriated  during  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  supplies  for  the  Crows  were  just  so  many  thou- 
sands thrown  away,  or  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  money  should  have  been  saved, 
or  rather  not  appropriated,  until  now,  when  the  game  is  extinct  and  the  Indians  need 
a  little  assistance  while  they  are  beginning  to  settle  down  upon  their  homesteads. 
But  when  a  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  these  Indians  it  is  quite  natural  and  right  that  the  members  of  that  honorable 
body  should  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  they  tind  that  there  have  been  so  many  thou- 
sands appropriated,  and  conclude  and  say  it  is  time  these  appropriations  should  be  re- 
duced or  cease  entirely.  The  fact  is  the  Crows  need,  and  ought  to  have,  and  will 
have  to  have,  about  two-thirds  the  established  ration  for  this  year  and  fully  one-half 
the  ration  for  next  year. 

"We  worried  over  the  problem  of  subsivsting  the  Crows  (being  also  troubled  some- 
what by  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  new  agency  would  be  built,  all  bids  having 
been  rejected  on  account  of  being  too  high)  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  year, 
bnt  having  obtained  additional  supplies,  and  having  received  assurance  that  the  new 
agency  would  be  erected,  we  began  moving  the  Indians  to  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
and  Big  Horn  Rivers,  120  to  140  miles  east  from  the  old  agency,  the  first  week  in  April. 
As  we  could  not  subsist  the  entire  tribe  at  the  new  location  on  account  of  having  no 
warehouse,  there  being  also  no  reason  f  ir  movinj;  all  at  one  time,  our  plan  was  to 
move  every  Indian  who  had  ever  tried  to.  farm  or  who  had  ever  worked  for  the  agency 
in  any  way  for  wages.  This  included  about  one-third  of  the  entire  Crow  people;  aiid 
the  other  two- thirds  were  left  at  the  old  agency,  in  charge  of  C.  H.  Barstow,  clerk 
And  acting  agent,  with  instructions  to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  farm  in  the  agency 
field,  each  having  a  separate  patch  of  ground  assigned  him.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  that  Mr.  Barstow  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  our  plan  much 
better  than  I  expected  he  would.  He  succeeded  in  getting  more  than  a  hundred  In- 
dians to  work  on  the  agency  farm.  Nearly  all  were  Indians  who  had  never  tried  to 
farm  before,  and  the  large  field  was  as  clean  and  nice  as  any  in  Montana. 

We  arrived  at  the  new  location  on  the  Little  Horn  on  the  14th  of  April;  put  up  a 
temporary  warehouse  16  by  32  feet ;  assigned  the  Indians  to  the  cabins  that  had  been 
built  the  previous  summer  by  Special  Agent  Mil  burn  (as  far  as  they  would  go  around  j ; 
directed  other  families  where  to  settle  down  and  farm,  each  upon  its  separate  home- 
atead,  promising  to  aid  them  in  building  cabins  as  soon  as  possible ;  issued  out  farming 
implements  (to  those  only  who  had  houses)  and  seeds,  as  I  had  been  authorized  to  do, 
and  felt  that  I  had  just  then,  after  two  years'  service,  made  a  beginning.  I  think  the 
beginning  is  a  good  one;  that  the  foundation  is  well  laid.  I  see  every  day  that  this 
portion  of  the  reservation  is  so  much  superior  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  agency 
that  we  are  justified  in  the  removal  and  the  expense  of  building  a  new  agency,  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  work  is  going  on  notwithstanding  the  cost.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  moving  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  and  all  the  Government  property  to  this  location, 
Special  Agent  Milhurn  having  gotten  the  new  buildings  nearly  completed.  We  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  spreading  the  Indians  out  and  placing  them  upon  their  home- 
steads that  we  cannot  help  rejoicing,  and  wo  wonder  that  any  agent  should  ever 
4^ttempt  to  do  anything  with  his  Indians  in  any  other  way. 

Nearly  a  hnndred  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  this  season,  the  first  season  it  has 
been  attempted,  only  sixty  being  cultivated,  however,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
get  the  sod  broken  on  the  rest  until  after  the  planting  season  had  passed.  Fifry-two 
cabins  have  been  built  by  Special  Agent  Milburn  on  these  homesteads  last  summer 
and  the  present  season,  and  we  shall  build  more  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
this  fall.  The  sixty  farms  that  were  cultivated  were  supposed  to  have  five  acres  each, 
bnt  there  were  only  a  few  that  were  entirely  planted,  as  we  had  not  enough  seed  of 
any  kind.  I  issued  for  seed  over  24,000  pounds  potatoes,  7,800  pounds  wheat,  some 
•com,  and  an  assortment  of  garden  seeds,  mostly  root  crops,  to  each  farm.  Nearly  all 
the  gardens  are  good,  many  are  very  good,  and  some  are  as  good  as  I  have  seen  on  sod 
CTonnd.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  late  planting.  The  wheat,  which  should  have 
been  the  earliest  crop  planted,  was  the  biteMt,  on  account  of  the  seed  not  reaching  us, 
and  we  feared  it  would  not  make  a  crop  at  all;  but  it  is  very  good — much  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent. The  corn  has  matured,  pumpkins  and  melons  have  yielded  bountifully,  but 
Jiave  not  grown  as  large  as  they  should  for  want  of  water,  and  this  too  notwithstand- 
ing the  season  has  been  unusually  favorable. 

The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  although  there  has  been  a  much  greater  fall  of  rain 
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than  usnal  and  at  more  seasonable  times,  the  ground  soon  dries  off.  I  have  noticed 
that  after  every  rain  a  brisk  wind  has  blown,  and  taken  a  large  part  of  the  moisture 
up  again  into  the  atmosphere.  The  usual  season  here  is  wt  t  in  the  spring  and  until 
the  early  eumraer ;  after  that  time  uo  rain  at  all ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  this  season  the 
yield  for  our  farms  and  gardens  would  have  been  very  light.  We  must  have  irrigat- 
ing ditches.  Without  them  our  farmiug  operatioua  must  be  a  partial  failure  nearly 
every  year  and  almost  an  entire  failure  one- half  of  the  years.  Our  potatoes  this- 
seastm  are  not  half  the  size,  and  of  course  not  nearly  so  good  to  eat  as  they  would 
have  been  if  they  could  have  been  Hooded  twice  in  the  early  part  of  July.  I  have 
now  received  authority  from  the  honorable  Commissitmer  of  Indian  Atfairs  to  employ 
an  engineer  to  locate  these  ditches  and  make  estimates  of  cost  of  same,  with  a  view^ 
I  presume,  of  letting  contracts  {his  fall  yet,  in  order  that  the  work  may  goon  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  ground  will  permit.  It  will  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  ;  just  what  any  man  would  do  if  it  was  his  own  business 
and  he  had  i  he  means  to  do  it  with.  The  Crows  have  the  means,  and  it  is  much  moie 
imx>ortant  that  their  moneys  be  e3fx>ended  in  waj-s  that  will  benefit  them,  provided 
always  they  get  full  value  for  it,  than  it  is  to  hoard  their  moneys  and  pay  it  out  to 
them  in  small  annual  paymeuts,  which  do  them  little  or  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
only  teach  them  to  be  dependent  on  the  Government  and  to  live  in  idleness.  The 
irrigating  ditches  will  be  a  permanent  improvement  which  will  always  do  the  Crows 
great  good.  They  ought  to  be  made  before  the  dry  season  begins  next  summer,  and 
probably  will.  The  Indians  will  be  very  glad  to  have  their  moneys  expended  in  this 
way. 

In  all  the  work  we  have  had  on  our  hands  this  season  we  have  felt  the  greatest  need 
for  more  help,  but  could  not  have  it  because  of  the  law  which  limits  the  amount  an 
agent  may  pay  out  in  any  one  year  for  labor  ©f  all  kinds.     We  at  the  front  feel  the  in- 
convenience, and  I  may  say  the  wrong,  this  law  does  to  the  service.     We  have  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  do  here.     In  addition  to  my  regular  force  of  employes  I 
should  have  had  20  men  from  the  Ist  of  April  until  the  the  last  of  October.    We  nave 
a  great  deal  more  work  on  our  hands  than  we  can  do;  and  the  consequence  of  not 
having  a  sufficient  force  is  that  we  are  behind  with  our  work  all  the  while,  and  are 
not  able  to  do  the  work  we  do  as  it  should  be  done.     Sometimes  when  I  have  given 
the  employes  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  do,  something  still  more  important  will  come 
up  and  they  have  to  leave  the  first  job  uufinished.    The  Indians  are  not  pushed  for- 
ward nearly  so  rapidly  as  they  might  and  should  be.     They  come  to  us  nearly  every 
day  for  assistance  and  instruction  which  we  are  unable  to  give  them,  and  they  could  all 
be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  a  summer  than  they  now  do  if  I  had  enough  em- 
ployes so  that  I  could  have  a  man  stop  at  each  Indian  farm  half  an  hour  nearly  every 
day  and  tell  the  Indian  what  and  how  to  do,  and  make  them  do  it.     If  we  lay  out 
work  for  an  Indian  for  a  week  in  advance,  and  go  back  expecting  to  find  it  done^ 
we  are  in  most  instances  disappointed;  but  if  we  tell  them  each  day  what  to  do,  it 
is  nearly  always  done.     They  need  to  have  some  one  to  boss  them  all  the  while, 
and  if  they  could  have  an  overseer  for  every. 20  or  25  lodges  during  the  summer  season,, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  and  produce  the  best  results  to  the  service.    There  are 
so  many  more  Indians  to  be  shown  how  to  do  things  than  there  are  employes  to  show 
them  that  they  sometimes  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  weeks  after  they  come  to  us 
for  assistance  before  we  can  give  io  to  them,  and  this  is  very  discouraging  to  the  In- 
dians.    As  an  illustration,  the  Indians  have  about  56  patches  of  wheat,  each  one  to 
two  acres,  nearly  all  ready  to  be  harvested  the  same  week,  and  I  have  had  but  one 
em])loye  to  attend  to  this  work.    The  rest  of  my  employes  are  taking  care  of  our 
herd  of  cattle,  making  hay,  and  moving  the  Government  property  down  from  the  old 
agency.     It  is  the  first  time  the  Crows  have  ever  tried  to  cultivate  wheat,  and  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  thrashing  and  harvesting  it.    Much  of  it  will  be  lost,  I  fear. 
It  teaches  or  encourages  the  Indians  to  be  shiftless,  I  think,  to  manage  their  work  in 
this  way.    They  get  an  idea  that  the  agent  does  not  care  much  for  them.    It  will  not 
be  much  better  next  season,  for,  although  the  agent  will  have  all  his  employes  here 
with  him,  the  old  agency  being  abandoned  by  |ihat  time,  yet  there  will  be  two  or  three 
times  as  many  Indians  to  be  instructed,  so  that  we  will  be  pushed  all  through  the 
season.     It  would  be  very  much  better  and  more  economical  to  have  a  large  force  for 
two  or  three  years  (during  the  summers  only),  and  have  the  work  pushed  forward  and 
done  as  it  should  be,  than  to  have  it  drag  on,  and  push  the  agent  and  aU  his  employes, 
and  then  not  be  well  done,  as  nmst  bo  the  case  when  there  is  so  much  to  do  and  such 
a  limited  force  to  do  it.     I  shall  endeavor  to  have  at  least  10  men  in  addition  to  my 
regular  force  during  the  planting  season  next  summer. 

The  figures  on  the  table  of  statistics  are  estimated  as  far  as  the  yield  from  the  Indian 
farms  are  concerned,  and  they  are  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  yield  from  an  Indian's  farm.  When  the  Indians  are  on  short  rations, 
as  they  have  been  all  the  summer,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  from  eating  their  grow- 
ing crops  long  before  they  mature. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  past  six  mouths  I  find  one  especial  reason  for  rejoicing,. 
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and  that  is  the  promptness  with  which  the  honorahle  CoramissioneT  has  granted  uie 
authority  to  do  the  several  things  and  n)ake  the  purchases  I  have  felt  were  necessary 
to  be  made.  In  nearly  every  instance  there  has  been  no  delay,  and  this  fact  has  been 
a  very  great  help  to  us  in  our  work. 

Oar  school  is  small,  but  everybody  who  has  visited  it  must  adruit  that  it  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  small  principally  because  we  have  had  no  building  that  we  could  use  as  a 
dormitory.  The  chihlren  have  been  too  much  crowded  in  the  quarters  they  have  oc- 
cupied. During  the  year  we  have  sent  eleven  students  to  Carlisle,  making  nineteen 
in  all,  of  which  live  have  been  returned  to  us. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  future  of  those  people.  They  seem  to  be  in  earnest  iu  their 
desire  to  settle  down  upon  their  permanent  honieat^jads.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they 
woald  have  pulled  up  an^'  stakes  that  might  have  been  set  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
their  farms  or  of  any  survey.  Now  they  come  to  us  and  ask  us  to  write  their  names 
on  stakes  for  them  to  put  down  where  they  want  their  houieH,  or  else  ask  uh  to  go 
with  them  and  show  them  where  it  would  be  best  to  locate.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
if  an  Indian  had  been  killed  by  a  white  man  the  agent  would  have  had  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  talking  and  perhaps  make  the  Indians  some  presents  to  keep  them  from  retal- 
iating. A  short  time  ago  when  one  of  the  Crows  was  killed  by  the  sheriff  at  Miles 
City  we  expected  to  have  had  some  trouble  with  his  brother,  who  is  a  very  irritable 
man,  but  all  that  he  asked  for  when  he  came  to  the  oflQce  was  that  we  go  with  him 
and  help  him  locate  his  home  and  promise  to  assist  bim  to  build  his  house  as  soou  as 
possible. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  select  the  homestead  for  each  head 
of  a  family,  and  that  it  should  be  patented  to  him  as  soon  as  selected,  even  though 
he  may  not  take  possession  immediately.  Merely  proposing  this  matter,  and  talk- 
ing about  it  with  the  Indians,  aud  getting  them  to  talk  about  it  among  themselves 
wnl  push  them  forward  immensely,  I  am  sure.  If  the  Government  will  have  a  settled 
policy  in  dealing  with  these  Indians  daring  the  next  three  or  four  years,  and  expend 
their  moneys  in  helping  them  in  every  possible  way  that  is  right  iu  itself  to  establish 
themselves  upon  their  homestead,  they  will  make  considerable  progress.  But  they 
will  still  be  a  long  way  off  from  a  civilized  life  for  many  years  unless  the  Government 
can  be  induced  to  discontinue  the  reservation  systemiand  adopt  a  policy  that  will  be 
right  and  jast  and  will  bring  the  Indians,  all  Indians,  more  iu  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion as  we  understand  it. 

I  believe  the  Government  should  adopt  a  more  vigorous  policy  with  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  strong  Government  like  ours  should  not  govern  and 
control  them  and  compel  each  one  to  settle  down  and  stay  in  one  place,  his  own  home- 
stead, wear  the  white  man's  clothing,  labor  for  his  own  support,  and  send  his  children 
to  school.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  our  Government  should  permit  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs as  that  good  and  true  men  and  women  should  come  to  an  Indian  agency  and 
labor  honestly  and  earnestly  for  three  or  four  or  a  dozem  years  trying  to  coaxov  per- 
BHade  the  Indians  to  forsake  their  heathenish  life  and  adopt  the  white  man's  mauner 
of  living,  and  then  go  away  feeling  that  they  have  thrown  away,  almost,  the  best  years 
of  their  lives.  The  truth  is  the  Indians  hate  the  white  man^s  life  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  not  adopt  it  until  driven  by  necessity. 

It  woald  be  an  act  of  mercy  for  the  Government  to  drive  them  to  it  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  rather  than  allow  the  work  to  drag  on  for  a  generation  and  then 
not  be  thoroughly  done. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  J.  ARMSTRONG, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathbad  Agency,  Montana, 

August  12,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  my  eighth  annual  report  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  have 
steadily  advanced  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  civilized  pursuits  which  are  neces- 
aary  to  a  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining  community,  and  in  reply  to  the  signitied  dis- 
belief and  sneering  remark  contained  in  last  year's  report  of  a  certain  agent,  that  '*  it 
18  interesting  to  read  agents'  reports  of  how  their  good  Indians  love  to  work,  and  how 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  self'Sustaimng,  &c."  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  a  para- 
miph  from  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  special  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  appointed  to  visit  the  Indian  tribes  in  Northern  Montana  last  summer,. 
and  it,  I  think,  ought  to  go  far  to  silence  in  aa  effectual  manner  the  implied  ''fling" 
at  representations  made  to  you  from  agencies,  of  the  condition  of  which  th:^  ^xSX.'^x. 
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referred  to  has  evidently  no  conception.    Alluding  to  this  reservation,  the  following 
remarks  are  to  be  found  in  the  report : 

The  general  condition  of  these  Indians,  however,  is  so  good  that  we  feel  justified  in  reporting  that 
in  a  very  few  years  they  will  b<»  as  useful  and  prosperous  a  community  as  any  in  the  far  west.  They 
are  kindly,  intelligent,  and  anxious  to  learn.  Their  relations  with  Major  Bonan,  the  agent,  are  of  tbe 
most  satisfactory  character,  and,  more  than  all,  thev  appreciate  largely  the  new  order  of  things  aad 
the  necessity  of  self-support  by  honest  industry.  Many  of  them  are  cutting  wood  for  the  railroad, 
and  many  cut  logs  and  haul  them  to  the  agency  saw-mill  to  procure  lumber  for  their  housea.  In  no 
tribe  is  there  su^  an  opportunity  for  testing  fully  the  capability  of  the  Indian  for  the  modes  and  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  their  progress  so  far  demonstrates  that  this  unfortunate  people  have  a  future  other 
than  barbarism  or  ultimate  extinction. 

As  germane  to  the  above  statement,  I  will  here  mention  that  within  the  last  two 
months  there  were  delivered  at  the  agency  saw-mill  by  male  members  of  fifteen  In- 
dian families  379  pine  logs,  which  were  cut,  loaded,  and  hauled  by  the  Indians  with 
their  own  teams,  and  were  sawed  into  128,000  feet  of  lumber  of  various  dimensions, 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  outhouses,  the  only  assistance  furnished 
by  the  Government  being  the  loan  of  trucks  aud  logging  chains  and  the  services  of 
the  agency  sawyer.  This  lumber  has  now  been  hauled  off,  and  has  been  carefully 
piled  upon  the  farms  of  the  owners,  where  it  will  remain  until  after  harvest,  when 
these  same  Indians  will  construct  with  their  own  labor  and  by  their  own  ingennity 
the  buildings  for  which  it  is  intended,  assisted  by  a  very  little  aid  from  the  agency 
in  the  way  of  ^lass,  nails,  hinges,  and,  in  some  of  the  more  helpless  cases,  doors  and 
sashes,  and  this  in  addition  to  18  new  dwelling-houses,  which  have  already  daring 
the  year  been  put  up  on  this  reservation  by  the  Indians  and  for  the  Indians.  I  would 
also  add  that  the  surroundings  of  these  houses  and  others  of  longer  standing — th« 
vegetable  gardens  and  waving  grain,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  fall 
before  the  grain-cradle  wielded  by  stalwart  lufiian  arms,  as  well  as  before  not  a 
few  reaping  machines  run  by  Indians  in  their  own  tields  and  paid  for  by  Indian  toil 
and  thrift — to  my  mind  tell  a  story  of  advancing  civilization  which  cannot  be  success- 
fully jeered  at. 

Such  are  facts  in  this  case,  and  for  many  who  cannot  be  personally  cognizant  of 
them  I  am  proud  to  have  in  at  least  their  partial  support  the  evidence  of  the  eminent 
statesmen  who  composed  the  committee  aforesaid.  Still  there  are  doubters  and 
doubters,  and  for  those  I  have  still  an  argument  left — a  fact  which  incredulity  can 
neither  overcome  nor  even  combat.  In  the  list  of  appropriations  for  Indians  for  th© 
fiscal  year  l883-'84  those  who  run  may  read : 

For  subsistence  and  civilization  of  the  Flatheads  and  gther  confederated  tribes,  including  pay  of 
employes,  $13,000. 

That  this  munificent  sum  was  not  exceeded  can  be  verified  at  your  office.  There- 
fore it  will  be  evident  that  had  the  amount  expended  in  their  behalf  been  equally 
distributed  among  the  1,700  Indians  of  this  reservation,  each  would  have  been  bene- 
fited t«»  the  extent  of  nearly  $8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that  a  wagon,  for  in- 
stance, valued,  let  us  say,  at  $80,  could  not  well  be  distributed  in  ten  equal  parts; 
and  that  when  one  Indian,  of  necessity,  became  the  recipient  of  the  vehicle  the  portions 
of  the  appropriation  assigned  others  were  correspondingly  reduced,  nor  will  it  be  re- 
quisite to  prove  that  even  had  each  received  the  full  sum  of  $8  the  amount  would 
scarcely  suffice  during  a  twelvemonth  for  *' subsistence  and  civilization."  I  shall 
therefore  allow  the  fact  itself  to  work  its  own  way  toward  a  proof  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Flathead  Reservation  are  rapidly  learning  to  work  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  white  man,  which,  indeed,  is  about  the  only  manner  they  now  have  of  supporting 
themselves,  and  that  they  are  ^'rapidly  becoming,^^  if  they  may  not  already  be  con- 
sidered, ^^  self-sustaining y^  Slc. 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  Indian  schools  of  this  reservation,  in  order  that  I 
may  escape  any  accusation  of  originating  rose-colored  statements  regarding  them,  I 
will  quote  from  the  committee  report  already  made  use  of: 

The  schools  have  now  100  scholars,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes,  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  $100  aunually  for  the  board,  tuition,  and  clothing  of  each  scholar  to  the  number  of  80.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  in  separate  houses,  the  former  under  a  cbips  of  five  teachers  (three  fathers  and  two 
lav  brothers)  and  the  girls  under  three  sisters  and  two  half-sisters,  Father  Van  Gorp  being  at  Yhehead 
of  the  institution.  The  children  are  tnught  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography, 
and  their  recitations,  all  in  the  English  language,  are  equal  to  those  of  white  children  in  the  States  of 
the  same  age.  The  mission  has  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  planing  and  shingle  machine,  worked  by  the 
boys,  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  lior.ses,  and  300  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  mission,  culti- 
vated  successfully  by  the  male  scholars,  the  product  being  suflic.itnt  to  furnish  enough  wheat  and  oata 
and  vegetables  for  all  purposes.  The  girls  are  also  taught  by  the  sisters,  besides  the  branches  we  have 
mentioned,  music,  sewing,  embroidery,  aud  housekeeping.  For  a  time  the  scho  »1  was  only  for  females 
and  the  result  was  that  th(%  young  women,  after  being  educated,  married  ignorauthalf-bree<lsor  Indians 
and,  unable  to  withstand  the  ridicul*^  of  their  comnauions.  relapsed  into  .i  barbaiism  worse,  if  poasibie, 
than  that  of  the  husband  and  tribe.  Now,  after  too  establishment  of  the  department  for  males  the 
yonng  people,  when  they  leave  school,  intermarry,  and  each  couple  becomes  a  nucleus  for  civilization 
and  reUgion  in  the  neighborhood  where  they  make  their  home,  the  fathers  and  agent  assisting  them  in 
b|}ilding  a  house  and  preparing  thdr  little  farm  for  raising  a  crop.  We  cannot  sutficiently  commend 
this  admirable  school  and  we  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  see  only  a  mercenary  objt^t  or  any  bat  the 
Jii^hest  and  purest  motive*^  which  can  actuate  humanity  In  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  noble 

men  and  womim.  titted  by  talunt.8  and  accomplishments  of  the  highest  order  to  adorn  any  walk  in  life 

jrlio  are  devoting  their  liveH  to  the  education. of  these  Indian  c\\\ldr«3n. 
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On  this  topic  I  will  only  further  add  that  the  beneficial  results  of  those  schools  are 
now  still  more  apparent  than  when  the  above  report  was  written,  nearly  a  year  ago ; 
that  two  new  and  commodious  school-houses,  described  in  my  last  annual  report  as  in 
conise  of  erection,  have  lately  been  completed  and  are  of  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
reservation,  and  that  by  recent  contracts  entered  into  by  your  Department  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Government  funds  has  been  increased  to  100, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  Congress  will  grant  such  appropriations  as  will 
enable  an  increase  to  be  made  from  year  to  year  of  the  number  of  scholars  at  this  as 
well  as  every  other  boarding-school  for  Indian  children. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  crime,  I  desire  to  say  that  while  I  am  too  practical  a 
believer  in  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  have  suflfered  too  many  annoyances  per- 
sonally from  objectionable  traits  of  the  Indian  character  to  permit  of  my  being  much 
of  a  sentimentalist  on  the  Indian  question,  I  still  am  prepared  to  indorse  what  I  have 
hitherto  reported,  viz,  that,  upon  this  reservation  at  least,  the  behavior  of  Indians 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  conduct  of  any  community  of  a  like  size  in  any  lo-» 
cality  of  wljich  I  have  any  knowledge ;  and  here  permit  me  to  intrude  the  remark 
that  what  little  success  I  may  be  accredited  with  in  my  treatment  of  these  people  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  I  believe,  due  to  ray  readiness  to  admit  that  even  "  red  devils,"  like 
others,  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are  painted.  Indians  are  extren.ely  good  judges  of  the 
feelings  of  others ;  they  are  naturally  thoroughly  independent,  and  full  of,  if  not 
pride,  at  least  vanity.  It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  such  characters  (compara- 
tively easily  led,  but  almost  impossible  to  drive)  should  meet  contempt  with  aversion 
and  dislike  with  hatred. 

With  this  digression  I  will  proceed  to  state  that  while  crimes  here  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, I  consider  that  they,  with  oftenses  of  a  nature  less  grave,  might  be  easily  re- 
dnced  by  the  enactment  of  laws  rendering  Indians  amenable  to  the  same  regulations 
and  penalties  as  those  to  which  their  white  neighbors  are  obliged  to  submit.  I  know, 
and  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  that  in  this  opinion  I  am  at  variance  with  some  of  the 
brightest  minds  of  our  legislators ;  with  men  who  have  a  true  friendship  and  a  Chris- 
tian sympathy  for  a  race  much  in  need  of  their  powerful  aid ;  but  I  feel  compelled 
to  record  my  belief  that  their  efforts  in  this  particular  are  misdirected,  and  with  this 
view  I  can  find  man^  of  our  best  Indians  who  coincide.  It  has  been  the  policy  (I  be- 
lieve, a  good  one)  of  the  Government  to  abolish  tribal  relations  and  annul  the  power 
of  the  chiefs,  but  by  these  means  the  unruly  spirits  of  the  tribes  were  heretofore  con- 
trolled, and  when  such  means  are  destroyed  we  should  be  prepared  to  offer  something 
better  as  a  substitute. 

True,  the  establishment  of  Indian  courts  has  been  proposed  and  may  be  of  great  serv- 
ice, but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such  tribunals  would  deal  out  capital  punish- 
ment for  capital  crimes,  or  take  very  severe  views  of  thefts  of  horses  from  sup])osed 
enemies.    In  fact,  the  transition  from  an  autocratic  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  too  sudden.     We  have  deprived  these  people  of  their  pillars  and  should  be 
prepared  to  support  them.    We  treat  them  as  children,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
protect,  guide,  and  control  them.     I  repeat,  and  with  emphasis,  that,  while  guided 
and  controlled  they  should  also  be  protected,  for,  while  many  of  the  headmen  have 
expressed  their  desire  that  their  rebellious  brethren  be  made  to  succumb  to  the  white 
man's  laws,  they  have  also  expresBed  a  fear  that  such  laws  would  be  enforced  in  dif- 
ferent manners  as  against  the  red  and  the  white  man  ;  a  fear,  which  I  regret  to  say, 
knowledge  and  experience  do  not  tend  to  allay.    It  has  been  urged  that  Indians  should 
not  be  punished  for  breaking  laws  they  do  not  understand,  but  I  would  submit  that 
all  Indians,  at  least  all  of  wnom  I  have  any  khowledge,  have  codes  of  morals  not  at  all 
dissimilar  to  our  ten  commandments.    Their  consciences  are  pretty  fair  guides  as  to 
what  is  right  and  as  to  what  is  wrong,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  Indian  among 
Indians  would  be  considered  a  pretty  good  man  in  any  community.    Our  penalties  for 
crimes  and  methods  of  punishment  are  doubtless  somewhat  different,  but,  when  not 
already  known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  mouths  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vey to  the  tribes,  at  least  of  which  1  write,  a  clear  understanding  thereof.     I  have 
three  murderers  roaming  at  will  on  this  reservation,  who,  bavins:  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  relatives  of  the  slain,  know  full  well  they  have  no  other  punishment  to  fear, 
and  yet  as  fully  know  that  white  men  in  their  position  would  be  liable  to  be  hanged. 
While,  therefore,  not  presuming  to  suggest,  I  still  hope  that  some  code,  a  simple  one 
if  necessary,  will  be  enacted  through  wnich  the  lawless  natives  of  Indian  reservations 
may  be  held  in  check.    That  with  the  clear  understanding  of  many  of  the  people  of 
their  immunity  from  punishment  their  crimes  should  be  so  few  is  the  highest  evidence 
in  favor  of  their  behavior  and  dispositions. 

I  will  only  fdrthertouch,  and  that  slightly,  upon  my  endeavors,  directed  by  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  yourself,  to  have  the  Flatheads,  now  residents  of 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  remove  to  this  reservation.  The  visit  to  Washington  during 
the  current  year  of  a  delegation  from  that  band  is  too  recent  an  occurrence  to  re- 
quire reeital  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  Chief  Charlos'  determined  op- 
position, and  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  Indian  love  for  the  soil  of  his  nativity, 
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I  have,  as  has  been  fully  reported  to  you,  induced  the  heads  of  twenty  families  t* 
agree  upon  a  removal,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  be  aided  in  establidiiiig 
themselves  in  their  new  homes  (appropriations  therefor  having  already  been  granted), 
and  that  they  will  enjoy  in  the  future  the  protectiug  arm  of  the  Government.  In  order 
that  this  aid  and  the  necessary  accompanying  supervision  may  be  rendered  efficientlj 
and  economically,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  agency  be  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent position  on  the  verge  of  the  reservation  to  a  more  central  one,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  where  these  people  will  require  to  locate ;  but  this  subject  was  fully  dealt 
with  in  my  report  of  February  14, 1884.  That  such  removal  of  the  families  mentioned 
will  only  be  the  commencement  of  the  immigration  hither  of  the  great  majority,  if  not 
of  the  whole  baud,  I  firmly  believe,  and  to  this  end  I  expect  to  direct  my  exertions. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 

Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 

August  2il,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  hand  you  my  fiftb  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
service  at  this  agency. 

I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  indicate  here  the  boundaries  or  extent  of  this  reser- 
vation, {iH  that  has  been  done  for  the  past  five  years,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in 
reservation  boundaries.  . 

The  number  of  Indians  remains  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  my  last  re- 
port, with  probably  a  small  increase  of  births  over  deaths. 

What  can  I  say  of  the  morals  of  these  Indians  ?  According  to  their  own  standard 
they  are  quite  a  moral  people,  but  if  compared  with  the  requirements  of  white  civili- 
zation they  fall  far  short,  and  might  shock  the  more  sensitive.  Yet  this  people  are, 
all  in  all,  considering  the  situation,  a  fairly  moral  people.  They  possess  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  anything  Ihat  has  an  element  of  superstition,  hence  they  cling  with 
great  tenacity  to  many  of  the  old  usages  of  the  race,  and  of  course  it  will  take  many 
years  of  contact  with  whites  and  faithful  teachings  to  eradicate  those  old  superstitions 
ideas. 

Their  associations  with  the  whites  has  been  pleasant,  and  for  the  past  year  thej 
have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  lawless  white  men,  who  have  been  such  a  fearful 
influence  among  them  in  former  years. 

There  has  been  less  whisky  among  them  than  in  former  years,  the  more  perhaps 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  poor  that  it  does  not  pay  to  bring  it  among  them,  and 
from  another  fact,  that  the  most  of  that  class  of  whites  have  been  run  out  of  the  coun- 
try; and  perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  mention  right  here  that  in  nine  cases  out  often  a 
man  that  will  sell  whisky  to  Indians  will  be  also  a  horse-thief,  if  his  wants  appear  to 
compel  it,  and  the  depredations  of  these  gentry  became  so  frequent  and  bold  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  horse-flesh  was  safe.  The  situation  became  so  serious  that 
finally  a  body  of  vigilantes  was  formed,  composed  principally  of  cowboys,  and  they 
proceeded  to  clean  up  the  Muscle-shell  country,  and  also  the  wood  yards  on  the  Mis- 
■  mri  River,  with  the  result,  as  far  as  heard  from,  of  thirty  horse  thieves  hung  and  shot 
and  the  rest  of  the  snspicioned  cliJiracters  have  skipped  the  country.  In  this  case  the 
cowboys  are  entitled  to  great  praise,  and  have  the  good  will  of  all  worthy  citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  labor  I  am  pleased  to  mark  a  decided  advance.  Even  with 
the  Gros  Ventres,  who  never  before  showed  any  disposition  or  adaptability  to  per- 
form manual  lal)or,  this  season  has  seen  an  entire  change ;  the  efforts  of  all,  both  chiefs 
and  others,  appear  to  be  directed  toward  a  different  view  of  the  labor  question,  from 
what  it  was  of  old,  when  labor  was  held  to  be  degrading.  Among  the  Assioaboines, 
those  who  held  to  old  superstitions  the  most  tenaciAsly  have  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  advancing  tide.  So  that  to-daj^  there  is  hardly  an  able-bodied  Assinaboine 
but  what  will  respond  when  called  upon  to  assist  us.  They  have  done  their  share  in 
plowing,  planting,  and  hoeing ;  also  in  harvesting  and  haying,  and  all  their  allot tments 
of  land  show  good  attention  and  as  a  result  will  well  repay  them  for  their  labors. 
Many  of  them  will  ])ut  up  hay  for  themselves,  something,  except  in  two  or  three 
instancies,  unknown  before  at  this  agency. 

They  (both  Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboines)  have  built  large  numbers  of  houses  in 
the  past  twelve  months,  at  least  150  houses,  and  generally  they  are  pretty  comforta- 
ble building^. 

It  will  cause  a  serious  demand  for  stoves,  as  everyone  of  them  seems  to  lie  very  am- 
bitious to  own  a  stove.  They  keep  the  inside  of  their  houses  quite  clean  and  tidy, 
but  they  koe})  them  so  terribly  hot,  esx^ecially  in  cold  weather,  that  it  would  soon 
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make  a  white  man  sick.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ehange  from  their  old 
semi-frozen  state  to  such  intensely  warm  quarters  will  tend  to  introduce  more  sick- 
neM  than  formerly. 

My  police  force  are  moderately  effective  in  small  matters;  in  fact  the  instances  of 
honie  stealing,  and  other  crimes  of  a  similar  nature  have  hecome  so  rare  that  there  is 
but  little  for  them  to  do  except  in  keeping  order  in  their  own  camps. 

In  sanitary  matters  the  agency  physician  reports  the  average  numher  of  Indians  ' 
entitled  to  treatment  at  1,850,  the  number  that  have  in  some  manner  been  treated  as 
995;  of  this  number  14  have  died,  12  of  which  died  from  chronic  incurable  diseases. 
Both  tribes  suffer  severely  from  venereal  diseases,  contracted  some  years  ago,  and  now 
appearing  as  a  constitutional  disease,  affecting  the  lungs  and  throat  especially,  and 
this  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  majoritj'  of  the  deaths  among  this 
people.  The  general  health  of  these  luiand  is  good,  and  improves  from  year  to  year, 
and  in  time  I  believe  this  people  will  outgrow  their  present  tainted  condition,  and 
become  a  fairly  healthy  race. 

The  supplies  furnished  them  the  past  year  were  not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
bnt  for  the  additional  amount  funiishe<l  later  in  the  year  much  suffering  would  have 
most  certainly  ensued  ;  and  as  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is,  I  suppose, 
about  the  same,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  state  of  things  will  exist  as  came  to  pass 
last  year.  And  right  here  I  desire  to  say  that  from  all  points  this  Indian  question 
appears  to  be  an  anomalous  one,  and  outside  of  the  influences  that  would  govern  in 
similar  situations  with  other  races.  I  am  happily  able  to  say  that  none  of  my  In- 
dians have  starved  to  death,  but  it  has  been  only  by  the  most  rigid  economy  and  by 
keeping  them  on  short  rations  that  such  a  calamity  has  been  averted.  But  I  have  it 
from  parties  who  have  been  on  the  ground  that  at  other  agencies  in  Montana  many 
have  actually  starved  to  death. 

Now,  I  charge  that  all  the  fault  in  these  matters  lies  at  the  door  of  Congress.  Thou- 
sands and  thoiiKands  of  dollars  are  aj^propriated  every  year  for  matters  of  doubtful 
propriety,  and  at  the  same  time  only  starvation  appropriations  are  made  where  most 
needed,  namely,  for  the  starving  Indians  on  our  northern  borders;  and  during  all  the 
time  these  unhappy  people  have  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  Government 
our  wise  Congress  bas  appropriated  lands,  money,  and  legislation  upon  railroads, 
rivers,  and  harbors,  public  buildings,  and  monuments  to  the  dead,  and  during  which 
time  thousands  of  the  nation's  wealth  have  been  expended  in  charity  to  the  starving 
of  other  lamls,  while  within  our  awn  borders  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  in  actual  want  of  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  and  all  this  in  the 
interest  of  economy.  I  believe  the  nation  paid,  and  dearly,  too,  for  the  great  mm«  of 
wlarery,  and  I  believe  that  a  just  God  will  exact  the  tribute  for  our  treatment  of  the 
Indian  race.  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  tine.''  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that,  instead  of  becoming  Christian  citi- 
zens they  become  soured,  and  commit  outrages  on  the  stockman's  cattle,  and,  at 
times,  other  and  greater  outrages?  Let  the  white  man  put  himself  in  theii  place,  and 
I  venture  to  asseru  that  they  would  commit  a  thousand  fold  more  depredations  than 
does  the  Indian.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  pull  my  Indians  through  the  year  on  the 
amount  appropriated,  but  it  looks  like  a  disagreeable  job.  It  is  not  ]>leasant  to  be 
importuned,  divy  after  day,  by  hordes  of  half-fed  women  and  children  for  something 
more  to  eat,  and  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  alleviate  their  suffering. 

Bat,  fortunately,  by  their  labors  they  have  produced  sufficient  to  supply  their  im- 
mediat-e  wants;  as  far  as  potatoes,  corn,  turnips,  4&c.,  are  concerned,  they  will  have 
plenty.  The  Indians  have  worked  diligently  and  well  on  their  farms,  those  that  have 
them,' and  the  result  is  a  line  crop.  But  unfortunately  many  of  them  have  no  farms 
and  hence  no  crop.  And  while  upon  this  subject  I  wish  to  reiterate  former  statements 
in  regard  to  the  breaking  of  land.  My  Indians  could  just  as  well  have  tilled  600  to 
800  acres  of  land  as  well  as  the  300  acres  they  have  cultivated.  The  white  employes 
have  broken  every  spring  all  they  could,  but  it  was  but  a  tithe  of  what  was  needed. 
It  would  seem  tf>  he  a  wise  scheme  to  break  up  for  them  all  the  land  they  can  till, 
aa  that  is  directly'  in  the  line  of  our  efforts  toward  making  them  self  supporting. 

On  the  wliole  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  indicates  rapid  advancement  in  certain 
directions,  more  clearly  in  respect  to  agriculture,  and  I  assert  that  in  a  few  years,  with 
anch  assistance  as  the  Government  should  most  certainly  afford  them,  these  Indians 
will  become  largely  self-sustaining.  Also,. in  the  way  of  horse  stealing,  from  being  a 
marauding  an<l  hc/rse  stealing  race,  six  years  ago,  they  are  now  a  quiet  and  orderly 
people.  No  stolen  horses  have  been  brought  in  for  a  twelve  mouth,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  their  days  of  horse  stealing  are  past  forever.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  there 
was  a  future  for  this  people. 

The  school  has  been  fairly  well  attended,  and  the  attendance  has  been  quite  uni- 
form and  regular,  and  the  progress  made  has  been  (piito  apparent.  With  better  fa- 
oiUties  the  progress  would  be  more  marked.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
agency  building  will  be  put  upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  that  then  a  boarding  school 
will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 
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The  bnildiDgs  of  the  present  agency  (with  the  exception  of  those  built  by  me)  are 
in  a  terribly  tumbledown  condition,  and  our  living  nouses  are  to  a  certain  degree 
actually  dangerous.  I  trust  that  measures  wilt  be  taken  at  an  early  day  to  build  new 
buildings,  that,  if  not  pretty,  will  at  least  be  safe. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  work  here  with  the  exception  of  a  stay  of  a  week  or 
two  of  a  Catholic  priest.  They,  the  Catholics,  intend  to  establish  a  priest  here  at  an 
early  day.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  denomination  under  wnose  supervision 
this  agency  is  supposed  to  be  to  take  some  steps  towards  carrying  out  the  work  that 
has  been  alloted  to  them. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  LINCOLN, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

August  25,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  poverty  and  plenty.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year 
the  limited  supplies  that  I  was  allowed  to  issue  to  the  Indiana  (in  the  absence  of  game 
and  a  total  failure  of  the  crops)  was  insufficient  to  keep  them  from  feeling  the  pangs  of 
hunger  to  some  extent.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  I  had  four  lar^  cal- 
drons in  which  I  had  a  soup  made  and  issued  to  the  old,  the  sick,  and  little  children. 
The  Assinaboines  at  Wolf  Point  killed  quite  a  number  of  their  horses  to  subsist  upon. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  horses  killed  and  eaten.  When  an  In- 
dian killed  his  own  horse  he  sold  the  hide.  When  an  Indian  killed  a  horse  owned  by 
some  one  else  the  hide  was  usually  destroyed.  The  traders  purchased  in  all  thirty- 
four  horse  hides.  The  newspaper  reports  as  to  the  starving  condition  of  the  Indiana 
at  Fort  Peck  Agency  were  greatly  exaggerated,  written  by  parties  that  either  did  not 
know  the  facts  or  were  not  responsible  for  what  they  wrote.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  mortuary  statistics  show  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious months  owing  to  this  fact,  disease  (mostly  syphilis,  congenital  and  tertiary) 
preying  upon  the  system,  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishing  food,  the  long  continu- 
ous cold  weather,  and  not  starvation  alone,  the  cause  of  so  many  deaths  over  previous 
months. 

WORK   PERFORMED   BY  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  have  cut  and  hauled,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  logs  for  200,000  feet  of 
lumber  for  agency  use,  cut  and  sold  500  cords  of  wood,  built  for  themselves  175  log 
houses,  gathered  and  sold  150  tons  of  buffalo  bones,  and  made  250  tons  of  hay. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  farm  and  garden  seed  furnished  only  600  acres  of 
land  was  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  Having  a  fair  amount  of  rain-fall 
we  now  have  an  abundant  harvest,  especially  of  corn. 

WORK   ON  IRRIGATING  DITCH. 

April  1  we  commenced  work  on  two  irrigating  ditches,  one  at  Wolf  Point,  the  other 
at  Poplar  Creek.  At  Wolf  Point  we  constructed  a  dam  500  feet  long,  and  made  a  ditch 
890  rods  long,  3^  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep.  At  Poplar  Creek  we  constructed  a  dam  300 
feet  long.  The  ditch  is  8  miles  long,  6  feet  wide,  2^  feet  deep.  We  now  have  6  miles 
of  running  water  in  the  ditch,  covering  several  hundred  acres  of  good,  arable  land 
before  it  reaches  the  Missouri  River  bottom,  where  we  have  several  thousand  acres  in 
one  body  of  the  very  best  soil.  We  have  yet  to  construct  an  aqueduct  across  Poplar 
Creek  before  the  main  ditch  will  be  complete.  The  entire  work  was  performed  by 
the  Indians,  with  the  assistance  of  agency  employes  as  superintendents,  the  Indians 
working  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day.  For  four  days  out  of  six  they  were  paid  in 
supplies ;  the  remaining  two  days  they  were  paid  in  cash.  The  actual  cash  outlay 
for  the  excavation  was  less  than  8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  Government  seldom 
makes  a  better  investment  for  the  Indians  toward  self-support  than  it  did  when  it 
assisted  them  in  putting  this  irrigating  ditch  in  operation.  Every  acre  of  around 
covered  by  the  ditch  is  worth  now  $25.  The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  take  hold  of 
the  pick  and  shovel  and  go  to  work  when  they  once  learned  that  if  they  wanted 
anything  to  eat  they  must  work  and  earn  it  like  white  men.  They  are  proud  of  their 
successful  enterprise  and  are  hopeful  as  to  their  future  success  in  agricaltural  pursoits. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  facilities  of  educating  this  people  are  not  eqaal  to  the  demand,  hundreds  of 
d.irty,  ragged  boys  and  girls  running  wild  in  camp,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
▼ice,  that  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  them.  It*  they  are 
wards  of  the  Government  the  Government  ought  to  provide  for  this  great  need.  It  is 
«n  injustice  to  the  Indian  child  to  permit  it  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  Assina- 
boines  at  Wolf  Point  have  long  asked  for  a  boarding  school  for  their  children.  They 
have  a  mission  day-school,  taught  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  supported  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  has  worked  hard  for  the  best  interests  of  those 
people,  and  met  with  fair  success.  Rev.  P.  O.  Mathews,  an  educated  Indian,  has 
charge  of  the  Government  day-school,  and  has  more  pupils  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated. In  connection  with  the  school  Mr.  Mathews  has  planted  and  cultivated  10 
■Bcrca  of  ground,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  help  themselves  when  out  of  school.  At 
Poplar  Creek  there  is  a  mission  day-school,  taught  by  Miss  Dickson  and  Miss  McCreight, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin,  Presbyterian  missionary.  The  school 
lias  been  well  attended,  and  many  of  the  scholars  show  a  proficiency  in  the  Dakota,  in 
which  they  are  taught.  The  industrial  boarding  school,  conducted  by  Rev.  I.  T. 
Jliller,  has  been  well  attended,  more  than  could  be  well  cared  for.  A  new  corps  of 
teachers  throughout,  some  of  them  young  and  inexperienced,  could  not  hope  to  be 
■as  successful  as  teachers  of  experience  and  adapted  to  the  work. 

At  Deer  Tail's,  7  miles  from  the  agency,  a  mission  day-school  was  conducted  by 
Joseph  Rogers,  an  Indian  teacher,  who  made  a  success  in  his  work.  Also,  -"^t  Lower 
Box  Elder,  a  mission  day-school  was  taught  by  Robert  Hopkins,  an  Indian  man  of 
.good  standing  among  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  whites. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES 

lias  been  of  practical  value  to  me.  All  minor  offenses  and  difficulties  that  ireqaently 
jkrise  that  of  necessity  must  be  adjusted  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  of  the  court. 
Tlie  Indians  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decisions  and  submit  to  the  penalty  im- 
posed. The  decision  and  authority,  coming  as  it  does  frOfn  their  own  people,  has  the 
moral  tendency  to  educate  them  up  to  the  idea  of  law.  The  punishment  is  usually 
in  proportion  to  the  offense  or  turpitude  of  the  crime  committed. 

THE  SUN  DANCE 

is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Indians  have  lived  as  happy  without  one  this  year  as  in 
former  years  with  it. 

The  outlook  for  this  people  is  a  very  promising  one.    They  have  worked  as  never 
Tbefore,  and  will  continue  in  this  way  since  their  subsistence  depends  upon  their  labor. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  E.  SNIDER, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska., 

Septemhtr  6, 1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office  I  have  the  honor  to 
■submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884. 

LOCATION. 

This  reservation,  occupied  by  two  separate  tribes,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoes,  is 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  is  known  on  the  maps  of 
the  Stat«  as  "  Blackbinl "  County.  The  Winnebagoes  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the 
reservation  and  the  Omahas  the  southern  part.  The  eastern  part  of  the  reservation, 
borderioff  on  the  Missouri  River,  is  rough  and  broken  by  high  bluffs  and  deep  ravines. 
Back  of  this  ran^e  of  bluffs  lie  the  valleys  of  the  Omaha,  Blackbird,  and  Logan  Creeks. 
These  Talleys  with  the  intervening  table  land  form  as  fine  farming  land  as  there  is 
in  any  country,  adapted  to  all  kinds  ot  cereals,  vegetables^  and  fruits  for  which 
KoliSMkft  is  £ut  becoming  famous. 
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OMAHAS. 

The  Omahas  are  a  steady,  sober,  and  industrious  people,  whose  greatest  desire  is  to 
secure  permaueDt  homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  are  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  their  homes.  For  two  hundred  years  or  more  this  has  been  their  home, 
never  leaviufj  it  except  when  driven  away  by  other  tribes  or  for  the  purpose  of  laying^ 
in  their  yearly  supply  of  buffalo  meat.  On  the  summit  of  every  bluff  lie  whitening^ 
in  the  sun  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  aud  on  these  bluffs  they,  too,  hope  some  day 
to  lie  with  them. 

The  principal  event  of  importance  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  allotting  to  the  Indians  their  lands  in  severalty.  In  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  7,  18?^2,  75,931  acres  were  allotted  in  954  separate  allot- 
ments to  1,194  persons.  This  number  includes  the  wives,  they  receiving  their  lands 
with  their  respective  husbands.  About  55,450  acres  remain  to  be  patented  to  the 
tribe,  according  to  the  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  born  during  the  period  of 
the  trust  patents. 

In  the  four  townships  nearest  the  railroad  326  allotments  were  taken,  showing  the 
practical  appreciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  Town- 
ship  24,  Kauge  7  East,  of  the  Sixth  Princii)al  Meridian,  105  allotments  were  made. 
The  portion  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indians  was 
opened  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.  The  unallotted 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  and  the 
Indians  located  there  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  brought  in 
close  contact  with  civilized  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  the  white  settlements 
which  skirt  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted,  and  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  are  seeking  rather  than  avoiding 
associations  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  be 
made  in  isolation.  The  increasing  crops  of  the  Omahas  to  be  marketed  make  them 
an  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  villages  in  their  vicinity,  and 
the  tradesmen  in  the  villages  encourage-  their  efforts.  The  people  seem  more  and 
more  in  earnest  to  advance  in  their  farmers'  mode  of  life.  The  security  of  their  tenure 
of  their  land  has  had  an  exce^ent  influence. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  the  work  of  allotting  those  lands  was  done^ 
and  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  has  given  those  people  an 
impetus  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  people,  and  mine 
with  them,  are  heartily  given  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Henceforth 
the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  registry  kept  by 
Miss  Fletcher  will  facilitate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  This  registry,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  the  exact  status  of  the  families  as  they  will  be  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  patents,  will  also  render  valuable  assistance  in  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family,  a  most  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  and  their  contact  with  the  white  settle- 
ments makes  the  necessity  of  law  as  between  Indians,  and  white  men  and  Indians,  of 
frave  importance.  The  Indian  court  of  offenses  has  proven  efficient  and  effective  in 
ealing  with  the  class  of  disorders  which  came  under  its  control.  It  is,  however, 
daily  more  apparent  that  the  three  judges  of  this  court  should  be  compensated  for 
their  services,  as  they  are  frequently  caned  upon  to  do  unpopular  things,  and  if  true 
to  the  duties  of  .their  office  often  risk  personal  friendship  and  help.  This  is  a  just 
reason  why  they  should  be  made  independent  and  secure  against  loss.  Another 
reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  judges  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  more 
advanced  and  progressive  people,  and  such  have  farms  that  cannot  be  left  without 
loss  while  they  are  giving  their  time  to  trials.  Each  convening  of  the  judges  costs 
them  a  day's  time,  which  cannot  be  given  without  loss.  With  proper  compensation 
and  under  proper  provisions  the  duties  of  the  judges  could  be  enlarged  and  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  people  enhanced. 

Another  step  taken  by  these  people  at  this  time,  which  indicates  a  determination  to 
march  on  to  independence,  is  the  closing  of  their  shops  as  tribal  institutions.  They 
believe  they  are  ready  for  the  discipline  of  paying  for  their  own  work.  If  they^  can 
succeed  in  this  way  it  is  undoubtedly  educational  in  its  tendency,  as  it  necessitates 
forethought  in  providing  aud  retaining  the  means  necessary  for  paying  the  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  for  their  work;  an<l  if  they  succeed  in  this  they  will  see  the  necessity 
for  forethought  aud  preparation  in  other  matters,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift,  which  solves  the  whole  problem  for  them  of  self-support.  The  Omahas 
are  a  determined  and  progressive  people,  and  in  a  very  hopeful  condition. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

The  Winnebagoesarein  many  respects  as  different  from  the  Omahas  as  a  Gypsy  from 
M  OeTmsLu.    They  seem  to  be  by  nature  and  practice  a  wandering  and  nomadic  people. . 
Some  of  them  are  continually  on  the  move  and  embrace  in  their  travels  all  the 
moantry  from  Minnesota  to  Kansas.    They  axe  alwa^^  &cUve^  energet&Oi  and  indiu- 
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trions,  qnick-witted,  full  of  expedients  in  case  of  emergency  or  accident,  and  sharp 
at  a  bargain.  Many  of  them  are  good  farmers  and  occupy  their  farms  at  all  seasons. 
Others  occupy  their  farms  during  crop  season  and  then  put  their  children  in  school 
and  take  the  remainder  of  their  family  to  the  timber  for  the  winter,  where  they  en- 
gage in  chopping  and  logging  until  seed  time  comes  again.  They  fully  understand 
the  value  of  their  labor  and  drive  close  bargains  with  their  employers.  They,  as  a 
tribe,  prefer  to  be  day  laborers  rather  than  farmers.  Seed  time  and  harvest  are  too 
lar  apart  for  them,  and  they  prefer  the  quicker  returns  of  the  laborer,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  greater  profit. 
They  have  never  been  the  subject  of  persistent  missionary  labor,  and  as  a  couse- 

Siaenco  are  disposed  to  gamble  and  take  a  drink  when  occasion  offers,  and  have  more 
aith  in  the  teachings  ot  their  medicine  men  than  in  Gospel  teachings.  Most  of  them 
speak  English,  wear  citizens*  clothes,  and  when  on  the  reservation  live  in  houses  and 
send  their  children  to  school. 

The  Winnebagoes  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  money  due  them  from  land  sold 
in  MinncHotaf  and  have,  therefore,  been  the  victims  of  political  scheming  and  inju- 
dicious Congressional  interference.  The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1881,  dividing 
their  money  annuity  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  Indians,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  their  treaties,  was  unfortunate  for  them,  as  it  tends  to  keep  them  floating 
between  the  payments  in  Wisconsin  and  on  this  reservation. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7,  1882,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  unoccu- 

Eied  portion  of  the  Omaha  Reservation,  after  allotting  to  each  person  a  homestead, 
as  created  a  desire  among  the  Winnebagoes  to  do  likewise.  I  think  this  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Small  reservations  are  decidedly  the  best  for  the  Indians.  It  is 
only  the  isolated  condition  of  large  reservations  that  affords  shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  those  objectionable  characters  who  demoralize  Indians.  These  people  cannot 
be  brought  too  near  to  good  settlers.  The  opinion  ])ro vails  in  some  places  in  the  East 
that  Western  people  are  not  proper  associates  for  Indians.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
settlers  surrounding  these  reservations  are  sober,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  frugal 
farmers,  and  in  all  these  respects  will  compare  favorably  with  rural  communities  in 
Any  of  the  States.  People  are  not  all  good  about  these  reservations,  but  I  hear  that 
the  same  may  he  said  even  of  Boston.  The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  year  of  progress 
^     inth  these  Indians,  and  of  a  character  that  will  result  in  great  good  in  the  future. 

BDUCATIONAL. 

The  industrial  boarding  schools  at  both  agencies  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
are  doing  good  work.  The  attendance  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  year, 
that  of  the  Winnebago  school  being  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  education  consists  of  farm  and  garden  work,  care  of  stock, 
and  the  general  chores  about  the  house  for  the  boys,  while  the  girls  are  taught  house- 
keeping, laundry  work,  cooking  and  baking,  and  sewing,  both  hand  and  machine. 
Some  of  the  larger  girls  can  cut  and  fit  clothing  for  both  sexes.  All  the  girls*  cloth- 
ing and  a  greater  part  of  the  boys'  is  manufactured  at  the  schools.  We  cannot  at 
these  schools  teach  the  different  trades  as  they  are  taught  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton; 
•till  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools. 
A  small  work-shop  should  be  fitted  up,  and  there  every  boy  should  be  taught  the  use 
of  the  saw,  square,  and  plane.    These  boys  should  have  a  practical  farmer's  education. 

The  management  of  the  schools  is  the  same  at  both  agencies.  Two  councilmen  are 
appoipted  school  inspectors  for  a  term  of  one  month.  They  visit  the«chool8  once  each 
week,  and  by  this  means  all  the  council  have  become  interested  in  the  schools  and 
anxious  to  secure  better  attendance.  To  these  men  the  parents  state  their  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  and  they  lay  the  matter  before  the  superintendent  and  an  explana- 
tion follows,  and  in  nearly  every  case  everything  is  adjustable  harmoniously.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  has  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  year,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  true  way  to  educate  the  ludian.  In  this  way  every  case 
may  be  reached.  I  have  moved  very  cautiously  in  this  matter,  so  as  to  create  no  vio- 
lent prejudices  against  it,  but  so  far  as  we  have  gone  in  the  matter  it  has  met  my 
fullest  expectations. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  children  are  being  educated  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Hough- 
ton, Iowa.  This  is  the  true  way  to  educate  the  Indian  youth.  I  think  those  schools 
should  supplement  the  work  of  the  agency  schools,  aud  the  children  taken  should  be 
■elected  from  the  brightest  and  healthiest  in  attendance  here. 

The  school  in  chari;e  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as 
"  Omaha  Mission,"  is  doing  a  good  work.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has 
not  been  as  lar^e  as  it  shonld  be,  oWing  to  the  fact  that  no  boys  were  admitted.  I 
think  this  a  mistake.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby  they  may  take  a  limited 
number  of  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  j^ears.  This  would  increase  the  att>endance  and 
naefnloess  of  the  school  and  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  especially  to  the 
•hnrch  party,  who  regard  this  school  as  their  own,  and  naturally  wish  that  their  boys 
•hottld  by  educated  in  their  church  school. 
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STATISTICAL. 


The  nnmber  of  Winnebago  Indians  on  this  resei^vation  is  1,205.  Number  of  mftLea 
above  eighteen  years  of  ago,  351.  Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  422. 
Number  of  school  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  sixteen,  24(3.  There  is  one 
school-house  at  Winnebago  Agency.  The  names  of  the  school  employes  are  as  follows, 
viz: 


Name. 


Charles  H.  Potter 

Maria  Potter 

Josephine  H.  Babbitt. 
Elizabeth  Winkhaus. . 

Mary  M.  Myers  

Bosahelle  Richmond.. 
Joana  Christopherson . 


Superintendent. . . 

Matron   

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 

Seamstress 

Cook  .  

Laundress 


Aiinnal 
salary. 


f700 
400 
500 
400 
300 
300 
300 


The  number  of  Omahas  on  this  reservation  is  1,167.  Number  of  males  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  279.  Number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  337.  Nnmber  of 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  303.  There  are  two  school- 
houses  on  the  Omaha  Reserve,  one  known  as  the  Omaha  industrial  boarding-school 
and  the  other  as  the  Omaha  mission.  The  employes  at  the  Omaha  mission  ore 
follows : 


Name. 


Office. 


Mrs.M.C.Wade 

Marguerite  LaFlesche. 

Miss  M  C.  Fetter 

Miss  M.  L.Bums  

Ella  Blessing 

Elma  Taylor 


Superintendent . ... 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Laundress 

Cook 


Annual 
aalary. 


$250 
200 
250 
260 
160 

leo 


The  employes  at  the  Omaha  industrial  boarding  school  are  as  follows,  viz: 


Name. 


William  C.  McBeath 

Mary  McBeath 

Clara  Nicklin 

Victoria  Hull 

Clementine  Warner 

Ella  Bearing 

Jane  Johnson 


Superintendent . . 

Matron 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


Annual 
•alary. 


$700 
400 
500 

320 
300 
300 
300 


Very  respectfully, 


The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent, 


Consolidated  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency, 

Nebraska  and  Dakota, 

August  14, 1884. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  submit  this,  my  eighth  an- 
nual report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year. 


SANTEE   AGENCY 


is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  Townships  Nos.  31,  32,  and  33, 
Ranges  4  and  5  West,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  and  contains  near  115,000  acres  of  land, 
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•  m^}orit;  of  vrhlcb  is  btuff  land  snitabln  oclj  for  K^aziug.  The  land  along  and  at 
th»lieadaof  theatreams  is  rlesirable  Tor  farmiuK.  The  agency  buildings  are  sitnated 
on.  the  north  edge  of  the  reservation,  near  the  MisBonii  River,  nearly  opposite  Spring- 
field, Dak.,  wbicb  in  our  nearest  railroad  point  (about  4  miles)  from  which  we  have  a 
dftil;  nialL  TanlitoD,  Dali.,  is  30  mileB  naer,  Bazllle  Mills  and  Creighton  32  and  25 
milea  sooth,  and  Niobrara  City  14  mites  sonthnest.  These  are  allgoodbusinexa  places 
which  the  Santees  visit  to  dispose  of  their  farm  products  and  purchase  their  neces- 
•ary  supplies  in  addition  to  those  that  they  get  from  the  tr.ider  at  the  agency. 


The  Santeen  came  bore  Juue  11,  1866,  nnmbering  about  1,SG0  souls ;  since  then  there 
fasB  been  a  gradual  decrease  until  this  time,  they  now  number  S06.  Some  went  to 
Flandrean,  others  to  Minnesota,  and  quite  a  number  died  from  the  small-pox  in  1873. 
For  the  last  seven  years  Ihey  have  remained  about  the  same  in  number;  some  go  away, 
others  come  to  fake  their  places;  the  last  year  there  were  34  births  and  37  deaths. 

RATIONS. 

The  ihHue  of  rations  has  been  discontinued  to  all  except  children  who  attend  scboo 
and  about  50  old  and  infirm  persons.  Seven  years  ago  I  issued  sugar,  eoU'rc,  beef,  fioor, 
beana,  rice,  pork,  &c.,  to  all  the  tribe  at  the  close  of  each  week,  giving  them  about 
enough  to  live  upon  without  mucli  labor.  This  had  to  he  chiugeil,  the  ratiuus  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  have  them  commence  to  labor, 
and  it  could  not  be  done  all  at  once;  little  by  little  the  work  was  accooiplished,  so 
that  no  spncjal  suffering  was  known. 

NAKKER   OF   UVING, 

The  Indians  have  gradually  coma  from  the  dug-out  to  log  and  frame  houses.  They 
are  well  supplied  withhoi'ses,  oxen,  wagons,  and  farming  implements.  They  hare  also 
been  supplied  with  heifers,  but  quite  a  number  of  Iheiu  have  neglected  to  care  fur  tbeni, 
and  they  have  perished,  or  the  Indians  violated  instructions  by  disposing  of  them  to 
.get  a  little  cash,  and  the  cattle  would  be  gone  before  the  agent  would  know  of  it  In 
this  way  many  of  them  have  improperly  gotten  away  from  flie  agency.  They  all  wear 
citizen's  dress ;  generally  live,  work,  and  act  like  white  people.  They  can  do  tbeir 
plowing,  planting,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  gathering,  and  thrashiug  without  the 
■pedal  aid  of  the  white  man. 


The  sum  of  which  difference,  taken  at  the  contract  prices  delivered  at  the  agency, 
wonld  be  fZ5,T2T,  or  $36  per  capita,  leaving  the  school  children  out  of  the  calcula- 
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Farming  implements  in  use  at  the  agency  ar«  as  follows :  75  breaking  plows,  134 
eross-plows,  189  wagons,  28  mowing,  25  combined,  andlO reaping  machines, 22 horse- 
rakes,  and  3  thrashing  machines,  besides  numerous  small  implements  and  tools. 

HOW  TO  HELP  THE  INDIANS. 

From  the  above  you  can  see  that  the  rations  have  been  decreased,  the  acreage  and 
products  from  labor  have  been  increased.    This  requires  time,  patience,  perseverance, 
and  labor,  and  can  best  be  brought  about  by  energetic  practical  Christian  work,  and 
in  doing  tliis  we  find  that  we  have  not  only  got  to  contend  with  and  convince  the^ 
Indians  themselves,  but  we  have  to  strive  with  the  ideas  of  people  who  may  wish  to- 
do  good  but  are  often  a  hindrance  and  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  work.     It  is  all  right 
for  philanthropic  people  to  assist  in  the  Indian  work ;  so  long  as  they  act  as  auxiliarie». 
to  the  Department  and  its  agents  they  may  do  much  good  in  assisting  officers  and 
Indians,  but  the  trouble  often  is  that  they  forget  who  the  responsible  persons  are, 
and,  as  irresponsible  parties,  wish  to  take  the  leadf^nd  have  the  responsible  officers  act 
as  assistance  to  them.     I  have  been  amused  upon  the  receipt  of  letters  of  inquiry  from 
persons  in  the  East,  who  wish  to  get  up  a  lecture  on  the  Indian  or  Indian  policy. 
They  have  never  seen  an  Indian,  and  know  nothing  about  the  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  ask  for  information.     Yet  they  are  willing  to  display  their  ignorance  amon^ 
uninformed  people  by  making  unkind  assertions,  as  taken  from  newspapers,  against 
the  Department  and  its  agents  about  their  dealing  with  and  work  among  the  Indians.. 
Then  there  are  others  who  visit  the  agencies,  many  of  whom  are  verv  acceptable ;  some 
of  them  come  with  words  of  comfort  and  kind  advice,  which  brightens  our  pathway 
and  helps  us  along  ;  others  come  as  critics  and  they  feel  that  they  must  create  some 
^reat  reform,  and  they  go  to  work  to  make  the  change,  and  in  doing  this  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  responsible  parties  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  properly 
executed,  and  then  the  contention  commences,  and  the  individual,  Department,  or 
policy  is  generally  attacked,  and  time  occupied  that  should  be  applied  to  a  better 
purpose.    It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  for  a  person  to  get  up  a  disturb- 
ance on  an  Indian  agency.    The  agent  is  honestly  required  to  withdraw  the  rations 
and  make  them  work.    This  causes  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  stomach,  and  they 
will  rally  around  any  one  who  they  think  will  fill  them  up  and  bring  them  back  U> 
easier  times. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION, 

habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  are  good.  They  have  come  from  a  life  of  depend- 
ency to  one  of  independence,  acquiring  habits  of  industry  instead  of  idleness,  with  a 
disposition  to  try  to  make  their  own  living  and  not  depend  upon  the  Government  for 
all  that  they  need  ;  yet  they  never  refuse  to  take  what  they  can  get  and  have  a  dispo- 
sition to  ask  for  many  things  that  they  should  get  for  themselves.  They  are  very 
regular  in  attending  church  on  Sunday,  generally  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors^ 
and  comply  with  their  word.  True,  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  yet  not  any  more  so,, 
and  I  think  not  as  much  so  as,  among  white  people.  They  need  the  continuation  of  & 
straightforward,  honest  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  push  them  for- 
ward in  civilization,  the  same  as  theenforcement  of  thelawsof  ourland  torestriot^n- 
dividuals  from  committing  crime. 

LAND  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  Santees  are  having  their  land  allotted  to  them  under  the  latter  part  of  article 
6  of  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  which  requires  that  they  must  have  previouslv  occupied 
the  land  for  three  years  and  made  improvements  thereon  to  the  value  of  $200 ;  they 
then  get  a  patent  for  160  acres  of  land  ;  127  have  received  their  application  papers- 
from  me,  but  I  think  they  have  not  all  yet  been  filed  in  the  land  office.  Under  this 
law  they  become  citizens  ppon  the  receipt  of  their  patents.  Although  a  number  oF 
their  papers  have  been  filed  in  i\n^  land  office  more  than  a  year  ago  there  have  been- 
no  patents  received  by  any  of  the  Indians,  but  we  live  in  hopes  and  all  are  doing  well. 
I  think  the  Department  should  act  upon  this  subject  so  that  the  Indian  is  not  required 
to  wait  twenty-five  years  before  he  can  become  a  citizen.  The  law  says :  "  and  any  In- 
dian or  Indians  receiving  a  patent  for  land  under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  there- 
by and  from  thenceforth  become  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."  The  patent 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  Indian's  hand  with  the  restriction  clause  printed  upon 
it,  or,  if  the  Department  wishes  to  hold  the  patents,  then  a  notice  should  be  sent  to 
the  applicant,  notifying  him  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  him  ;  this  would  en- 
title hira  to  his  citizenship.  They  would  then  come  under  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
oould  vote — (for  Blaine  and  Logan). 
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MISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  missions  at  Santee — the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  American  Mis* 
sionaiy  Association.  The  Episcopal  mission  met  with  quite  a  loss  on  the  mornine  of 
February  17^  1884^  in  having  the  principal  buildings  of  the  mission  destroyed  by  nre, 
consisting  of  church  and  school  buildings,  together  with  dwelling-house,  sustaining 
a  loss  of  $10,000.  Saint  Mary's  school  of  35  girls  was  closed  by  this  fire,  which  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  successful  schools,  and  it 
was  quite  a  loss  to  have  it  discontinued.  Amelia  Ives  was  principal,  Mary  S.  Fran- 
cis was  the  teacher,  and  Sister  Mary,  as  we  called  her,  was  their  missionary  compan- 
ion ;  they  all  have  our  true  sympathy  on  account  of  their  loss,  and  they  are  greatly 
missed  among  us  as  kind  friends  and  workers.  The  mission  is  being  rebuilt,  but  not 
so  extensive  as  before.  When  this  church  is  finished  they  will  have  three  churches 
in  which  services  are  held  by  William  W.  Fowler  aud  native  ministers.  This  mission 
also  has  a  boarding  school  for  both  sexes  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  called  Hope  school, 
nnder  the  care  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Knapp.  They  accommodate  about  24  scholars ;  they  are 
doing  a  good  work ;  teach  the  English  language  entire.  I  witnessed  the  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  last.  The  children  spoke  the  English  language  well 
and  answered  the  questions  promptly  and  did  great  credit  to  themselves  and  teach- 
ers. The  misston  is  putting  up  new  buiidiugs  for  this  school  and  by  next  year  their 
school  facilities  will  be  much  improved. 

GOVBRNMENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  industrial  school  is  taught  by  Samuel  H.  Seccombe.  There  has 
been  in  attendance  during  the  year  84  scholars — 55  male  and  29  female — the  largest 
number  that  has  ever  been  at  the  school  in  one  year.  The  children  are  more  easily 
governed  than  formerly;  have  less  disciplining  to  do ;  have  had  only  one  or  two  cases 
where  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  moral  suasion  or  tempo- 
rary confinement.  We  think  the  Indian  child  is  more  easily  governed  than  his  white 
brother.  There  has  been  less  running  away  from  school  this  year  than  ever  before. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  All  the 
children  except  some  who  came  this  year  talk  English  in  all  their  conversation,  in 
school  and  out.  The  girls  talk  English  more  distinctly  than  the  boys,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, comes  from  the  fact  that  the  girls  are  kept  more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
their  teachers  in  the  house  than  the  boys  can  be  outside.  The  boys  have  exhibited 
more  interest  in  the  industrial  work  of  the  school  this  year  than  usual ;  this  has  been 
quite  noticeable  in  the  garden  work ;  they  took  hold  and  worked  with  a  will,  and  they 
nave  a  good  garden,  the  best  they  ever  had.  We  think  if  Indian  children  have  a 
proper  incentive  for  work  they  will  not  be  found  far  behind  the  white  in  their  will- 
ingness to  labor.  We  feel  that  all  the  children  have  made  good  advancement  in  their 
studies.  Our  greatest  source  of  encouragement  was  "in  the  success  we  have  met  with 
in  overcoming  the  natural  timidity  of  the  children  and  getting  them  to  speak  up  loud 
snd  distinct  in  their  classes  and  school  exercises,  which  was  a  fact  very  noticeable  in 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  school.  With  but  few  exceptions  I  could  hear  them  recite 
their  pieces  distinctly. 

AMERICAN   MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among. the  good  school  and  mission  work  going  on  here  is  that 
of  the  above  association  under  the  general  supervision  of  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Rlggs. 
Of  his  work  and  the  gradual  permanent  progress  that  is  being  made  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not so  express  it  that  the  public  will  fully  comprehend.  The  Indian  work  has  been  a 
lifelong  work  with  Mr.  Rlggs,  also  of  his  father,  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  before  him,  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  left  us  within  the  last  year  for  higher  fields  of  labor  and  rest.  This 
mission  has  21  persons  employed  as  teachers  and  missionaries ;  they  have  13  buildings 
connected  with  the  school  and  school  work ;  number  of  children  attending  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  144.  School  was  continued  ten  and  a  half  months ;  average  attendance 
dnriog  ten  months,  99.  They  have  a  blacksmith  shop,  carpenter  shop,  shoemaker 
shop,  farm,  and  brick-yard  in  connection  with  their  school.  The  Government  has 
paid  this  school  about  $8,000  during  the  year  for  the  education  of  Indian  children. 
The  mission  furnished  all  the  subsistence,  &c.,  for  the  children,  and  they  have  ex- 

ginded  more  than  $8,000  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  school  buildings.  The 
andation  is  being  laid  here  for  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Sioux  Nation  in  Christianity, 
sdncation,  and  inanstrial  training.  I  could  dwell  at  length  upon  the  good  work  of 
this  mission  but  will  not  occupy  more  space  in  my  report,  but  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  a  report  which  Mr.* Riggs  kindly  handed  me  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
with  other  reports. 
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BUILDINGS. 

For  the  indastrial  school  at  SaDtee  are  1  building  with  accommodation  for45pupila 
4ind  the  employes,  1  bui  Idiug  for  laundry  and  store-room,  1  for  woodshed  and  carpen- 
ter shop,  1  barn  and  1  pig  pen.  Other  agency  buildings  are,  4  dwellings  occupied  by 
•agent,  physician,  superintendent,  and  clerk  f  3  dwellings  (2  rooms  each),  and  2  old 
lo^-houses  occupied  by  Indian  employes,  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  3  workshops,  warehouse^ 
ofiices  for  agent  and  physician,  4  stables,  1  granary,  and  10  minor  outbuildings.  These 
are  generally  in  good  repair,  fairly  accommodating  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on. 
More  room  and  better  accommodation  is  needed,  particularly  in  the  blacksmithing 
■department.  Other  improvements  could  be  made  and  profitably  utilized  in  the  serv- 
ice. The  grist  mill  is  now  closed  on  account  of  the  engine  giving  out,  which  we  hope 
to  have  replaced  soon  by  a  new  one,  as  correspondence  is  now  being  carried  on  with 
the  Department  in  regard  to  it. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  ruh's  governing  Indian  offenses  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  The 
^ourt  is  composed  of  three  judges  selected  from  the  police  force,  who  are,  Antoine  J. 
Campbell)  John  White,  and  George  Redowl ;  they  hold  regular  sessions  once  and  twice 
-a  month.  There  have  been  33  cases  before  them  during  the  year,  as  fgllows,  viz :  2 
-cases  damage  to  property,  1  drunkenness,  1  disputed  title  to  personal  property,  3  tak- 
ing up  and  selling  stray  hogs,  4  living  together  without  due  form  of  marriage,  1  de- 
fiertiu^  wife,  2  abusing  wife,  1  bastardy,  1  breach  of  promise,  1  family  trouble,  13 
.j^ambhng  (moccasin  game),  1  harlotry,  and  2  assault  and  battery.  Amount  of  fines 
imposed  and  paid  in :  12  lines,  |1  each,  $12 ;  2  fines,  $2  each,  |4  :  5  fines,  $5  each,|25; 
■and  1  fine,  $15 — total,  $56.  We  think  the  court  is  doing  good  service  and  of  much 
iKsnefit  to  the  agency  in  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 

FLANDREAU  AGENCY. 

The  Flandreau  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  Santees  who  left  Santee  Agency  and  took 
•up  Indian  homesteads  along  the  Sioux  River,  Flandreau,  Moody  County,  Dakota,  140 
miles  north  of  Santee ;  they  number  at  this  time  about  250  persons ;  they  are  recog- 
nized citizens,  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors.  They  have  lived  there  near  ten 
years,  and  I  am  told  that  during  that  time  not  one  of  the  Indians  has  been  accused 
•or  arrested  for  stealing.  They  are  honest  and  make  good  citizens,  but  do  not  displaj 
the  energy  generally  seen  among  white  people,  although  this  we  believe  has  been  very 
much  overcome  within  the  last  tew  years.  Some  of  the  most  shiftless  have  sold  out 
•and  left  while  the  better  class  who  have  remained  are  applying  themselves  more  to 
their  farms,  &c  They  have  two  churches  conducted  by  native  ministers,  and  the 
Indians  are  very  regular  in  attending  the  services.  They  have  been  assisted  by  the 
•Government  in  various  ways  so  that  they  have  a  good  supply  of  farming  implements, 
•cattle,  &c.  They  have  a  school-house  in  which  a  day  school  is  taught  oy  a  man  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  making  a  free  school  for  them.  The  Government  has  bnilt 
twenty  houses  for  them  during  the  year.  They  are  becoming  more  permanently  lo- 
cated and  doing  better,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  have  kept  their  land  and  are 
remaining  as  permanent  settlers  than  you  will  find  among  the  same  number  of  fron- 
tier white  people  who  first  settled  the  country.  The  country  around  Flandreau  is  well 
settled  up,  a  railroad  runs  through  the  county,  and  their  lands  are  valuable.  These 
Indians  deserve  credit,  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  assisted  too  much. 

THE  PONCA  INDIANS 

innder  my  care  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  Indians  of  Indian  Territory,  who  were  removed 
'Irom  here  in  1877,  but  came  back  under  Chief  Standing  Bear.  They  number  abont 
170  persons,  are  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Running- Water  or  Niobrara  River,  15 
miles  from  Santee,  they  have  log-houses  and  stables,  are  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
making  an  honest  living  supporting  themselves.  I  am  now  building  twenty  houses 
for  them,  to  be  paid  for  from  a  speciHl  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  said  purpose.  They 
have  had  issued  to  them  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements,  Ac,  by  tue  Government, 
so  that  they  are  all  well  supplied.  They  have  a  school -house,  warehouse,  blacksmith- 
shop,  and  two  dwelling-houses  as  agency  buildings.  Samuel  Sullivan  is  their  super- 
intendent and  does  their  blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  and  looks  after  their  general 
work.  I  expect  to  en  ploy  a  teacher  and  start,  a  day  school  in  a  short  time,  and  also 
have  some  religious  services  among  them. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

All  the  Indians  under  my  care  are  kindly  treated  by  the  Government  and  respected 

by  the  people  with  whom  tbey  come  in  contact,  and  all  have  cause  for  thankfulness. 

J  have  now  been  here  nearly  eight  years ;  have  two  more  to  serve  under  my  present 
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Appointiceiit,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  remain.  True^  this  appears,  to  a  certain 
extent,  like  a  second  home  to  me ;  the  Indians  call  the  agent  father^  and  a  number  or 
these  people  do  appear  to  me  as  my  children.  They  come  to  me  for  advice  upon  all 
subjects,  and  I  have  become  more  or  less  attached  to  them,  and  as  we  know  each- 
other's  ways,  we  get  along  without  much  trouble ;  but  I  feel  at  present  that  I  have  given 
enough  of  my  life  to  this  work,  and  that  in  justice  to  myself  and  family  I  should  leave 
and  retire  from  public  work,  and  devote  the  balance  of  my  life  to  the  interest  of  my  wife- 
and  children  in  a  quiet  home,  where  I  hope  to  be  of  use  as  a  Christian  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  retiring  from  this,  my  responsible  position,  I  wish  to  extend  nyr 
thanks  to  the  officers  of  tne  Department  fur  kindness  extended  to  me  as  an  official' 
dnring  the  time  of  my  service.  I  know  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  In- 
dian work  since  I  entered  the  service  ;  there  is  room  for  more.  The  ageut  should  be 
better  paid,  so  that  such  men  as  the  service  demands  could  be  had.  It  requires  good, 
energetic  persons  to  act  as  agents,  such  men  as  are  of  use  and  can  find  employment  at 
a  good  salary  anywhere.  I  think  the  manner  of  making  accounts,  &.c.,  should  be 
simplified ;  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  Officers'  accounts  bhould  be  more  promptly- 
examined  administratively.  I  think  Indian  agents  are  unjustly  and  unkindly  criti- 
cised. In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  an  appointment  is  made  and  the  uame  comes  be- 
fore the  public,  a  great  many  people  are  ready  to  look  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  dis- 
honest person  ;  they  should  remember  that  the  agent  is  required  to  give  a  heavy  bond,, 
and  is  held  strictly  responsible  for  his  actions  under  said  bond.  In  order  to  advance 
the  Indians  in  civilization  the  agent  is  justly  required  to  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  that 
is  in  opposition  to  the  general  ineliuation  of  the  Indian,  and  in  this  way  often  incurs- 
their  displeasure.  The  agent  is  expected  to  have  great  forethought,  for  his  acts  are 
all  examined  with  afterthought.  The  Indians  lay  their  grievances  before  the  inspect- 
ors, and  the  agents  are  generally  criticised. 

The  agent  is  expected  to  entertain  the  inspector  at  his  house  (so  I  am  told),  and  it 
he  sleeps  a  little  lon^  in  the  morning  and  the  agenfs  business  requires  him  to  eat 
breakfast  before  the  inspector  rises  the  agent  may  expect  to  be  scolded  for  thus  eat- 
ing at  his  own  table ;  and  if  the  agent's  wife  does  not  make  the  coffee  to  suit  or  the 
eggs  are  a  little  too  soft  or  too  hard  she  may  expect  to  receive  a  short  remark.  They^ 
can  get  angry  and  swear  or  scold  around  in  general ;  this  is  all  right  for  them,  but  the 
agent  must  not  do  this.  He  must  work  all  the  week,  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  see  that 
his  children  keep  very  quiet,  do  not  jgo  outside  of  the  yard  to  play  on  account  of  the 
bad  example.  The  agent  must  be  affable  and  courteous  at  all  times,  no  matter  how 
much  he  has  on  his  mind.  In  fact  the  ageut  must  be  a  model  man,  and  such  men  are 
expected  to  be  had  and  serve  for  the  small  pay  allowed  for  Indian  agents.  Then  there 
is  the  missionary,  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  look  after  some  of  the  agency  business,  and' 
if  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  on,  no  matter  if  it  does  interfere  with  some  one  else,  he  takes- 
offense  at  the  interruption,  and  then  the  agent,  who  has  given  bonds  to  honestly  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  and  is  responsible  for  the  aets  of  his  employes  and  the 
work  of  the  agency  in  general,  is  censured,  and  he  who  would  dare  to  go  against  such 
a  would-be  God-like  missionary  apostle  must  be  put  down.  I  am  glad  to  say  the- 
above  is  not  true  of  all  inspectors  nor  all  missionaries^  but  it  is  true  of  a  few  of  them, 
and  the  agents  need  to  be  protected  from  such.  I  believe  the  Indian  Department  has 
as  honest  officers  as  any  Department  of  the  Government ;  that  they  have  more  labor 
to  perform,  heavier  responsibilities,  less  pay,  and  less  thanks  from  the  general  public- 
for  what  they  do  than  any  other  set  of  public  men. 

THE  OLD  AND  INFIRM^ 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  very  important  subject,  that  of  caring  for  the  old,, 
infirm,  and  blind  people.  At  present  we  issue  subsistence  to  about  50  of  them  at  the 
end  of  each  week  in  such  quantities  as  allowed.  What  I  issue  is  insufficient  to  sus- 
tain life,  and  it  is  eaten  up  in  a  day  or  two;  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  a  friend  will 
call  and  assist  to  dispose  of  it,  then  the  persons  thus  partly  assisted  must  depend  upon 

getting  food  for  the  balance  of  the  week  the  best  they  can.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
e,  and  at  present  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  me  to  take  care  of  them  under  the  system 
by  which  they  are  now  supplied.  Many  of  them  come  to  my  house,  sit  down  on  the 
floor  and  beg  for  food,  and  I  find  m^y^  wife  conducting  an  alms-house  at  her, own  ex- 
pense. There  should  be  an  institution  established  here  and  supported  by  the' Govern- 
ment for  these  poor  people  to  come  to  and  get  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  have  it  as  » 
home  if  they  wished  it,  or  as  a  place  for  them  to  come  and  get  their  meals,  and  issue 
no  rations  except  at  this  house,  the  same  as  to  school  children.  In  this  way  the  ra- 
tions could  be  properly  applied  and  given  only  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,. 
tiiepoor,  infirm,  blind, and  old,  who  actually  require  direct  aid. 

With  a  desire  that  the  Indian  Department  may  continue  to  improve  and  advance- 
the  Indian  so  that  he  may  grow  in  civilization  and  become  a  part  of  our  nation,  I  re- 
main thy  finend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 
United  iState%  ludvxu  A^wv. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Santee  Agei^cy,  Nebraska, 

August  15,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  forwarding  my  statistical  report  for  the  school  year  now  closed,  I 
will  call  attention  to  a  few  points :  First,  the  attendance  has  been  remarkably  regu- 
lar. From  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  of  June  the  average  does  not  vary  but 
10.6.  And  among  the  boarding  pupils  the  month  of  June  shows  the  largest  number 
for  the  year.  The  total  largest  average  is  in  March.  When  we  began  work  here 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  afterward,  the  larger  number  stayed  only 
during  the  three  winter  months.  There  has  been  like  steady  progress  in  the  grade 
of  the  studies  pursued  and  the  proficiency  in  them.  Very  gratifying  is  the  advance 
in  speaking  English  and  in  English  composition,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  loss  from  the  co-ordinate  use  of  the  native  language  in  the  school-room.  In 
the  boarding  halls  the  English  is  the  predominant  language. 

Our  industrial  department  has  taken  quite  a  step  ahead  during  the  year.  The 
farm  has  been  enlarged  and  a  commodious  barn  has  been  built  26  by  60  feet.  The 
carpenter  shop  has  been  enlarged  to  doable  the  size  formerly,  and  a  blacksmith 
shop  has  been  built  and  fitted  out  with  five  forges,  so  that  since  January  last  the  three 
shops,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  shoeshop,  gave  daily  instruction  to  thirty  young 
men  and  boys.  Besides  this,  we  have  kept  many  employed  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
miscellaneous  work  around;  and  in  the  spring  by  your  favor  we  took  charge  of  the 
brick  yard,  and  ten  of  our  young  men  bad  industrial  training  there.  Our  object  has 
been  to  give  the  fundameural  ideas  of  industrial  occupations  rather  than  to  make 
accomplished  tradesmen.  And  yet  the  work  we  exhibited  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Convention  at  Madison,  Wis.,  won  great  praise  for  its  excellence.  The  hand- 
stitching  of  the  shoes  was  as  good  as  machine  work,  an<l  there  was  no  better  forging 
work  exhibited  from  any  of  the  older  industrial  schools  than  that  of  our  Indian  boys. 
Last  fall  we  began  the  building  of  a  large  dining-hall  for  the  use  of  the  whole  school, 
and  having  capacity  to  seat  20u  pupils.  A  good  deal  of  work  on  this  has  been  done 
by  our  pupils,  digging  for  the  basement,  tending  the  masons,  and  also  on  the  carpen- 
ter work.  The  industrial  training  of  the  girls  and  young  women  has  been  carried 
■on  much  the  same  as  before  and  with  great  efficiency. 

The  help  that  we  have  in  our  work  from  native  assistants  is  worth  noticing.  Three 
men  and  one  young  woman  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  school  room,  and  two  other 
young  women  have  served  in  the  industrial  training  department,  all  with  very  valu- 
able results. 

This  normal  training  school  sustains  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  Dakota  nation 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  an  educational  barometer,  and  we  find  an  increasing  number 
throughout  the  Indian  country  who  are  intent  on  gaining  an  education,  not  only  for 
their  own  advancement  in  knowledge,  but  that  they  may  become  the  instructors  of 
their  people.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  For  even  though  very  many  more  of  the 
best  white  teachers  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  yet  before 
the  work  can  be  successful  as  a  whole,  we  must  raise  up  a  strong  corps  of  teachers 
£:om  among  the  Indians  themselves,  who,  though  they  may  have  less  scholarly  equip- 
ments, have  the  greater  advantage  of  sympathy.  From  the  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  work  among  this  people  as  well  as  from  their  progress  in  civil 
institution  and  their  building  of  civilized  homes,  there  is  ground  for  great  encourage- 
ment. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  that  you  are  about  to  resign  your  ofiQcial  respon- 
sibilities here  and  retire  from  the  place  you  have  so  long  and  so  acceptably  held.  I 
should  feel  that  we  ought  to  demur  at  your  decision  had  you  not  fairly  earned  the 
right  to  rest  from  your  unremitting  labors  for  the  advanceinent  of  this  people.  And 
it  is  right  and  fitting  that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  that  has  been 
going  on  among  this  people  during  all  the  years  you  have  had  the  oversight  of  them, 
and  for  which  the  credit  in  large  measure  belongs  to  your  faithful  labors. 
I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

ALFRED  L.  RIGGS, 
Principal  Santee  Normal  Training  School. 

Maj.  Isaiah  Lightner, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska. 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada, 

^u^iMn5,1884. 

Sir  :  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Pah-Utes  and  the  Pi-Utes,  and  their  reservations, 
are  embraced  in  the  Nevada  Agency.  These  Indians  have  acquired  very  many  of  the 
habits  of  the  whites.  They  wear  citizens  clothes  except  only  when  too  poor  and  un- 
able to  get  them.    They  largely  work  for  the  whites  in  nearly  every  department  of 
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labor.  They  make  efforts  to  secnre  homes  for  themselves  and  are  willing  to  work  ' 
hard  to  attain  that  end.  Quite  a  number  are  fair  workmen  at  carpeuteriug,  at  black- 
smithing,  horseshoeing,  irrigating,  building  ditches,  fences,  stables,  and  small  frame 
houses;  at  least  one-half  the  men  can  talk  English  sufficiently'  to  be  understood  in 
ordinary  work.  They  have  done  a  large  amount  of  the  farm  labor  in  Mason  Valley, 
Humboldt  Valley,  Surprise  Valley,  and  the  other  neighboring  valleys  this  season. 
Many  are  good  herders  and  receive  good  wages  from  white  men  fur  herding  cattle  and 
sheep.  Quite  a  number  have  places  that  they  live  on  outside  the  reservation  and  get 
their  living  by  working  for  the  whites,  as  do  laborers  elsewhere,  appearing  no  ditfer- 
•ent  but  in  color  from  white  laborers.  Others  have  pieces  of  land  that  they  and  their 
relatives  cultivate  and  make  a'living,  and  some  surplus  which  they  divide  with  their 
relations  who  have  done  the  work  of  raising  this  surplus  but  which  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  no  title  to. 

On  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  there  has  been  constructed  irrigating  works 
that  have  made  available  four  times  the  amount  of  land  that  could  formerly  be  cul- 
tivated, and  during  the  past  year  about  double  the  acreage  formerly  cultivated  has 
i>een  put  in;  and  although  not  all  harvested,  yet  enough  has  been  already  harvested  to 
show  that  the  crop  is  double  what  has  been  raised  lor  years,  if  not  double  what  was 
ever  raised  on  this  reservation.  On  the  Walker  River  Reservation  it  is  similar, 
double  the  number  of  faniilics  farming  over  last  year  and  more  than  double  the  crops. 
The  very  high  water  has  caused  great  Tabor  at  both  reservatiims  to  keep  the  irrigating 
works  in  repair,  and  they  need  much  more  work  to  repair  them  solidly.  But  the 
temporary  repairs  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  running,  as  th^  crops  show, 
And  now  there  is  sufficient  and  plenty  running  to  waste.  But  the  repairs  are  needed 
to  secure  it,  that  a  succeeding  high  water  shall  not  agaii^do  so  much  damage.  In  the 
Humbolt  Valley  the  dam  made  and  used  by  the  whites  washed  out  and  tht^y  could 
not  and  did  not  repair  it.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  the  difficulties  met  and  over- 
come by  the  Indians  this  spring. 

A  number  of  new  ranches  were  allotted  and  the  Indians  partially  fenced  and  broke 
the  land  and  put  in  such  crops  as  they  could,  while  those  who  made  a  start  last  year 
have  good  crops  this  year,  and  now  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  laud  for  those  who 
want  to  farm. 

Besides  farming  their  fisheries  are  valuable.  The  trout  from  the  Truckec  and  Pyra- 
mid Lake  are  justly  celebrated,  and  more  than  70,000  pounds  were  shipped  last  season 
at  an  average  price  of  6  cents  where  caught,  making  $4,^^00  beHides  what  the  Indians 
kept  for  their  own  use.  The  Walker  Lake  fishery  is  as  valuable  for  food  to  the  In- 
■dians  but  not  so  salable. 

The  day-school  at  Walker  River  was  more  prosperous  last  year  and  part  of  the  time 
was  overflowing  full.  The  Indians  showed  an  increawed  desire  to  have  their  children 
attend  and  to  learn  white  men's  talk  and  ways.  At  the  boarding  school  at  Pj^ramid 
Lake  th«re  was  a  sickness  broke  out  similar  to  the  previous  year,  and  it  jvas  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure  a  full  attendance,  but  by  earnest  endeavor  it  was  accomplished  and 
the  school  filled.  The  scholars  showed  good*  progress.  The  boys  built  fences,  cut 
wood,  helped  carry  water,  scrub  and  tidy  up  the  school  and  school  grounds.  The 
girls  made  136  articles,  undergarments,  bedticks,  sheets,  sun-bonnets,  aprons,  dresses, 
dtc,  and  some  of  them — two  in  particular,  Mary  and  Cogie — excellent  cooks,  can 
make  as  nice  white  bread  as  can  be  found  in  a  white  family.  Some  few  learned  read- 
ing, &c.,  pretty  well  in  school,  but  all  the  girls  seemed  to  like  the  iu<lu8trial  part  of 
scnool  life  the  best,  while  some  of  the  boys  learned  as  fast  as  white  scholars  would, 
and  can  write  a  neat  letter,  that  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  white  person. 

The  effect  of  the  police  at  this  agency  in  suppressing  outbreaks  has  been  almost 
perfect;  only  two  arrests  »ero  made  last  year,  one  for  drunkenness  and  one  for  steal- 
ing horses.  No  other  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  a^ent  that  seemed  to  need 
locking  up.  Several  were  sent  for  and  reprimanded  for  little  things,  ami  warned  , 
against  a  repetition.  No  case  of  stealing  clothing  or  of  wife-beaUng  was  reported 
during  the  last  year,  which  is  very  ditt'erent  from  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  three 
years  ago,  before  the  police  were  appointed.  It  certainly  seems  that  the  police  have 
at  this  agency  proved  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids,  if  not  the  most  eificient  aid,  to 
the  civilization  of  these  Indians,  and  to  secure  their  respect  for  law. 

One  thing  that  they  (the  Indians)  do  not  just  uiiders'and  Ih  why  the  trespassers  are 
not  removed  from  the  reservation.  The  agent  has  informed  tbem'that  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  Washington,  and  that  soldiers  have  been  promiHed  to  re- 
move them.  But  the  soldiers  faiito  come,  and  they  think  the  law  is  all  for  the  white 
man  and  none  for  the  Indian. 

They  bury  their  dead  two  ways,  the  more  civilized  after  the  custom  of  the  whitea, 
while  many  still  adhere  to  their  old  tribal  ways. 

They  have,  during  the  past  year,  besides  working  their  farms,  fencing,  digging 
brush,  &c.,  performed  all  the  public  labor  necessary  on  the  reservation,  assisted  and 
directed  by  the  employes,  with  no  extra  charge  to  the  Government  for  ihwir  services; 
that  is,  receiving  their  rations  while  doing  this  work,  and  earning  the  tools,  &c.,  sent 
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by  the  Government  for  their  use.  This  labor  includes  building  fence  around  fields  for 
agency  and  school  use,  digging  ditches  aggregating  12  miles,  strengthening  and  re- 
pairing main  ditch  and  dam,  putting  in  flumes  and  boxes,  building  roads  and  freight- 
ing from  Wadsworth  to  agency  headquarters,  18  miles,  goods  and  supplies,  lumber, 
nails,  &,c,y  for  agency  and  school  use,  aggregating  144,300  pounds.  Certainly  they 
are  trying  to  do  something. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency, 

September  8,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  for  your  consider- 
ation, touching  all  of  the  operations  of  the  Indians  and  white  employes  during  the 
past  year. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  notwithstanding  we  have  had  no 
physician.  Whatever  medicines  have  been  used  have  been  administered  by  myself;  I 
have  only  used  well-known  and  simple  remedies.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during 
the  past  year  have  been  eleven,  consisting  of  six  men  and  two  women,  and  three 
children,  being  a  fraction  over  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Indian  population  on  the 
reservation.    The  births  during  the  same  period  are  fifteen. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  work  of  improvement  in  a  general  way  has  not  been  so  great  during  the  past 
year  as  the  j'ear  preceding  it,  tor  the  reason  we  have  not  erected  any  new  buildings, 
but  the  general  farm  improvements  have  been  more  extensive  than  heretofore.  We 
have  had  to  clean  out  ahd  to  a  great  extent  rebuild  all  of  our  irrigating  ditches.  In 
some  places  they  were  filled  up  with  earth  and  debris  during  the  past  winter,  by  rea- 
son of  rain  and  storm,  and  high-water  during  the  spring.  The  same  causes  have  in 
many  places  washed  away  our  irrigating  dams,  almost  entirely.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  rain  and-  storm  of  the  past  winter  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  !^th 
of  June  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  making  repairs 
upon  our  irrigating  ditches  and  rebuilding  our  dams,  with  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacle  of  high-water  to  contend  with.  Nevertheless  we  succeeded  in  making  these 
repairs,  ai.d  rebuilding  2imiles  of  new  wire  fence,  planting  posts  6  feet  apart  with 
two  strands  of  wire.  To  make  the  fence  more  complete  and  efiective  against  horses 
and  cattle  we  excavated  a  ditch  along  the  line  of  the  new  fence  on  the  outride;  the 
ditch  is  about  2^  feet  deep,  and  30  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  20  inches  at  the  bottom. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  repaired  all  of  the  old  fence  on  that  portion  of  the  res- 
ervation known  as  Harris's  place  by  replacing  new  posts  in  about  half  of  the  places 
where  the  old  posts  had  become  rotten.  I  also  added  one  strand  more  of  wire  to  this 
fence,  as  all  of  the  public  travel  passing  this  way  with  stock  go  on  the  east  side  of 
this  fence.  We  have  also  laid  out  and  done  considerable  excavation  work  upon  a 
mountain  road  leading  to  some  timber  about  5  miles  from  agency  buildings.  The 
Indians  have  themselves  erected  two  new  log  houses  for  wiuter  residences,  seven 
new  corrals  for  cattle  and  horses,  which  was  necessary  for  the  cattle  distributed  to 
them  this  summer.  These  with  other  farm  improvements  have  kept  our  Indians  un- 
usually busy  during  the  past  season. 

The  only  white  employes  since  last  January  have  been  a  blacksmith,  clerk,  and 
farmer.  Since  the  30th  of  June  I  have  had  no  white  farmer,  substituting  two  intel- 
ligent Indians  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Indians  have  cut,  cured,  and  stacked  for  them- 
selves about  twenty  ricks  of  hay  which  I  estimate  will  aggregate  from  190  to  200  tons. 
We  have  plowed  and  sown  about  250  acres  of  barley  and  wheat.  While  the  crop  is 
much  better  than  the  one  of  last  year,  yet  it  is  not  a  full  crop  for  the  reason  a  great 
deal  was  overflowed  after  it  was  sown,  in  consequence  of  high  water.  I  estimate  the 
number  of  acres  damaged  by  overflow  equal  to  about  35  acres,  leaving  about  215  acres. 
As  we  have  not  gathered  our  crop  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  number  of 
tons  of  wheat  and  barley  we  shall  be  able  to  realize.  The  grasshoppers  have  de- 
stroyed from  8  to  10  acres  of  wheat  and  about  the  same  number  acres  of  barley,  prin- 
cipally on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  All  of  the  principal  families  or  lodges  of  this 
reservation  laid  out  and  planted  gardens  during  the  past  spring,  consisting  of  potatoeSi 
cabbage,  corn,  beets,  rutabagas,  turnips,  peas,  radishes,  onions,  parsnips,  &e.,  the 
seed  being  furnished  by  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the  gardens  have  been 
damaged  some  by  grasshoppers  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  and  much  superior 
to  all  othereflbrts  heretofore. 
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THE  DAY  SCHOOL 

was  closed  on  the  15th  day  of  last  May  in  consequence  of  the  teacher  resigning  on 
4USconnt  of  ill  health;  and  the  chickeu-pox  appearing  among  the  children,  no  scaool 
has  been  reopened  since,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  reopen  a  day  school  at  an  early  day. 

POLICE  COURT. 

We  have  not  given  this  institution,  as  yet,  a  fair  trial  so  as  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  success  or  a  failure.  Our  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  been  so  very 
peaceable  and  industrious  and  not  committing  a  single  misdemeanor  of  such  a  cbar- 
4bcter  as  to  come  within  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Indian  court.  I  have,  however, 
kept  up  the  organization  of  the  court,  and  occasionally  called  them  together,  and 
through  the  interpreter  have  explained  to  them  the  objects  and  purposes  of  their  or- 
ganization and  duties. 

POLICE    FORCE, 

like  our  police  court,  have  not  been  very  active  during  the  past  year  for  the  reason 
that  peace  and  good  order  has  prevailed  upon  the  reservatiou.  Nevertheless  they 
have  always  been  prompt  in  reporting  deaths,  births,  or  the  presence  of  any  white 
intmders  upon  any  part  of  the  reservation,  and  always  appear  on  the  Sal)bath  at 
Sunday  school,  neat  and  clean,  in  their  police  uniform.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
police  force  in  an  organized  state  and  on  the  alert  has  produced  general  peace  and 
^ood  order. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  on  the  reservation,  or  at  Mountain 
dity,  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  •ast  of  the  east  line  from  the  reservation,  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  there  is  considerable  drunkeness  and  debauchery  among  the  Indians,  par- 
ticalarly  the  females,  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacitic  Railroatl,  also  at  Tuscarra,  a 
mining  town  65  miles  west  of  the  reservation.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  whore  liquor 
had  been  sold  to  Indians  it  was  as  usual  traced  to  the  Chinese  quarters  and  houses 
of  ill-fame,  but  as  no  positive  proof  could  be  procured  to  fasten  it  upon  the  guilty 
parties  each  case  had  to  be  drooped.  The  local  authorities  have  done  their  best  to 
prevent  this  traffic  but  have  only  sncceeded  in  one  case,  that  ofa  lewd  white  woman, 
who  was  charged  with  the  crime,  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  county  jail  for 
«  period  of  sixty  days  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  most  earnestly  urge  on  your 
honorable  Department  that  some  steps  be  taken  at  as  early  day  as  possible  to  abate 
this  crying  evil.  These  Indians  should  be  removed  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  and 
mining  towns  to  some  other  localities,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  upon  their  respect- 
ive reservations.-  The  young  Indian  children  being  brought  up  among  th«'se  evil  in- 
^aences  and  surroundings  will  only  result  in  fit  subjects  for  the  penitentiary  or  the 
gallows.  They  learn  to  steal,  swear,  drink  whisky,  light,  gamble,  and  nmrder.  The 
half-breeds  raised  in  this  way  have  all  the  bad  traits  of  the  Indian  and  white  man 
combined,  and  are  possessed  ofa  low  and  vicious  cunning.  Their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  are  all  about  gone,  and  being  too  lazy  to  work  hence  they  congregate 
aronnd  small  mining  and  railroad  towns. 

These  people  are  virtually  destroying  themselves,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  atfairs,  for  the  reason  that  the  country  has 
been  settled  up  by  the  whites  and  what  would-  go  have  been  placed  on  reservations 
where  they  have  been  fed.     An  Indian  is  less  capable  of  working  on  half  allowance 
than  a  white  man  would  be,  yet  the  Govern aient  expects  him  to  perform  labor  on 
three  pounds  of  flour  a  week,  and  two  pounds  of  beef  per  week,  and  one  pound  of 
hacon,  alternating  beef  and  bacon — that  is,  the  week  they  get  beef  they  dtm't  get 
bacon ;  with  one-hflh  coffee,  one-fourth  of  sugar,  and  three-fourths  of  beans  per  week. 
No  man  that  lives  can  work  on  that  small  amount  per  week.     The  result  of  this  semi- 
starvation  is  fast  destroying  these  people  on  the  reservations.     If  they  were  properly. 
fed  they  wouhl  soon  be  civilized,  for  they  then  would  abandon  the  chase  for  sustenance.' 
The  two  conditions  of  food,  if  I  inay  be  allowed  to  use  the  terra,  one  civilize<l  and  one 
nncivilized,  are  antagonistic  to  their  physical  improvement  and  health  and  to  the  pnr^ 
pose  the  Government  has  in  view.    I  only  mean  those  who  remain  upon  the  reserva- 
tion and  work  and  endeavor  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry.     It  may  be  said  that  although 
the  amount  above  mentioned  is  not  sufficient,  yet  this  quantity,  added  to  the  game, 
wild  fruits,  and  berries  that  can  be  procured,  would  be  an  abundance.    The  answer 
to  this  kind  of  important  argument  is  that  the  game,  fish,  wild  fruits,  are  about  ex- 
hausted, the  former  by  the  white  man  and  the  latter  by  the  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and* 
bandsof  horses  who  roam  over  the  mountainsand  plains.     But  the  most  cogent  reason 
agftinst  this  policy  of  half  feeding  is  that  while  the  Indian  is  hunting  his  ranch  work 
is  Deflected,  and  he  soon  acquires  a  taste  for  the  wild  mountain  life  and  the  work  of 
«iTiluuftiion  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  industry  are  retarded,  if  not  retrograded.    Ton 
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•annot  harmonize  these  two  conditions  of  life.    The  result  is  almost  a  total  failure  or 
the  purposes  of  the  Government. 

If  Congress  would  be  governed  by  the  wise  recommendation  of  the  honorable  Inte- 
rior Department  in  connection  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the 
present  heterogeneous  system  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression)  would  give 
way  to  a. more  sensible,  liberal^  and  humane  policy,  that  would  give  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  the  Indian,  and  soon  Christianize  and  civilize  him  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  and  family.  This  condition  of  alfairs  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  the  policy  of  your  honorable  Department,  but  wholly  by  the  penurious  and 
insignificant  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  average  Congressman  knows  no 
more  about  the  wants  of  the  Indians  necessary  to  his  civilization  than  the  average 
Piute  or  Shoshone  knows  about  constitutional  law. 

REMOVAL  TO  FORT  HALL. 

The  Indians  of  tl^is  reservation  feel  very  much  pleased  with  the  decision  of  your 
honorable  Department  against  their  removal  from  this  reservation  to  Fort  Hall,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain,  notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation  of  Inspector 
Benedict  and  Special  Agent  Beede  to  effect  their  removal.  The  decision  of  your  De- 
partment was  a  just  and  humane  one,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  this  reservation  until  they  shall  have  become  qualified  to  support  a  hom& 
for  themselves  and  children.  Captain  Sam,  Captain  Charley,  and  Captain  George, 
and  Captain  Buck,  with  other  headmen  of  this  tribe,  have  frequently  requested  me 
during  the  past  summer  that  when  I  have  a  big  paper  talk  with  the  big  chief  at 
Washington  that  I  say  to  him  on  their  behalf  "That  they  heap  like  Duck  Valley  ; 
they  no  like  go  away  from  Duck  Valley ;  they  all  born  around  Duck  Valley  and  Hum- 
boldt country ;  they  like  to  stay  and  die  at  Duck  Valley;  they  no  like  Fort  Hall;  too 
many  white  men  there;  they  no  like  the  Bannocks ;  they  steal  their  horses ;  they  uo- 
8abe  Fort  Hall  Mountains  to  hunt  and  its  rivers  to  fish.  They  no  want  to  go  away 
from  here  at  all ;  they  hope  big  chief  at  Washington  bring  no  soldiers  to  drive  then> 
away,  but  hope  ne  will  help  them  and  be  their  friend,  and  by  and  by  they  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  be  no  further  trouble  and  expense  to  their  Great 
Father.  All  they  ask  is  that  white  man  leave  them  alone,  and  not  remove  them  any 
more,  as  they  h,ave  been  already  removed  twice.''  I  do  hope  this  simple  little  appeal 
to  a  just,  generous,  and  powerful  Government  will  be  heeded,  and  these  poor  Indiana 
be  let  alone.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  their  industrious  habits  and  peaceable  dispo- 
sition. These  people  are  strongly  attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  to  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds and  home  of  their  fathers,  whose  graves  are  scattered  from  the  snowy- 
oapped  peaks  of  the  Buneau  to  the  Goshute,  Humboldt,  and  Tybo  ranges. 

During  a  residence  of  some  thirty  years  upon  this  coast,  I  can  safely  and  conscien- 
tiously say  that  I  have  never  come  in  contact  with  more  docile  or  industrious  In- 
dians than  those  at  this  agency,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  tribe  located  and 
known  as  the  Shoshone  proper,  from  their  present  advanced  civilization  in  the  art» 
of  industry.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation 
will  within  tlyee  or  four  years  more  be  able  and  willing  to  sever  their  tribal  relations^ 
and  be  prepared  to  receive  and  locate  upon  a  small  portion  or  parcel  of  tte  public 
land.  This  subject  is  often  a  matter  of  discussion  among  these  Indians  themselves, 
and  all  of  them  that  are  advanced  in  civilization  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  receive  from  the  Government  an  allotment  of  land  to  establish  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  receive  a  paper  talk  (as  they  put  it)  from  the 
Government  that  the  land  is  theirs,  and  no  white  man  can  drive  them  away. 

Total  population  remaining  permanently  on  this  reservation  is  about  300. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  MAYHUGH, 
Indian  Agent,  Western  Shohone  Agency,  Nevadiu 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

South  Fork,  N.  M.,  Aug.  15, 1884. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  circular,  dated  July  1,  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
my  annual  report  and  accompanying  statibtics : 

This  being  my  fourth  annual  report,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  with  exactness,  the 
Betual  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation ;  and  in  compliance  with  your  re- 
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^est^  as  contained  in  said  circular  letter,  will  present  a  report  divested  of  all  rose 
•oloriDg : 

THE  JICARILLA  APACHBS 

who  occapied  a  reservation  at  Amar^o,  on  the  Colorado  line  in  nortli  New  Mexico, 
were  removed  to  this  agency  under  instruction  from  your  office,  based  on  an  act  or 
Congress  consolidating  tne  Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  Apaches.  The  following  from  my 
letter  to  yon  of  date  October  9,  1883,  will  explain  the  manner  of  removal  and  a  few 
flftcts  in  connection  therewith : 

The  removal  commenced  on  the  20th  of  August,  1883 ;  the  tribe  arrived  at  Santa  F6 
<m  the  2d  of  September,  a  distance  of  140  miles  from  Amargo.  From  Saute  F^  we 
crossed  over  to  the  Rio  Pecos,  striking  that  stream  at  San  Job6,  traveling  down  the 
Rio  Pecos  as  far  as  Fort  Sumner,  distance  of  125  miles,  arriving  at  the  latter  point  on 
September  20,  At  San  Jos^  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians,  and  during 
the  march  to  Fort  Sumner  six  deaths  occurred.  It  had  been  intended  to  continue  the 
inarch  down  the  Rio  Pecos  from  Fort  Sumner  to  Roswell,  and  thence  to  ,thb  right 
across  the  plains  to  the  Rio  Hondo,  thence  up  the  latter  stream  to  the  Rio  Rindoso, 
mnd  on  to  the  reservation  so  as  to  be  always  in  reach  of  water  for  the  stock.  But  this 
line  of  march  was  not  carried  out,  for  on  the  22d  of  September,  when  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, the  Indians  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  small-pox  among  them,  and,  in 
eonsequence,  broke  across  the  country  to  the  Capitah  Mountains  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Stanton.  The  wagons  and  other  out-fit  followed  and  overtook  most  of  the  Indi- 
ans at  a  spring  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  some  30  miles  from  Fort  Stanton. 
The  distance  &om  Fort  Sumner  to  Fort  Stanton  is  137  miles,  and  from  the  last-named 
point  to  the  Carizo  40  miles,  where  the  last  issue  of  rations  was  made  to  the  Jicatillas 
on  October  5,  the  total  distance  thus  traveled  by  the  tribe  from  Amargo  to  their 
present  location  being  502  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  days  consumed  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  hither  being  forty-seven,  not  including  the  time  required  for  the 
preparation.  Thus  far  I  find  that  the  majority  of  the  Jicarillas  are  pleased  with  the 
ehange  of  location.  Chief  Huarito  and  his  band,  who  objected  to  the  removal  from 
the  start,  are  still  discontented  and  dissatisfied. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Jicarillas,  as  a  tribe,  are  a  restless  shiftless,  lot  of  people.  For 
^ears  they  have  roamed  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  engaged  principally 
m  visiting  Mexican  plazas,  trading  off  their  goods,  and  drinking  poor  whisky.  They 
are,  as  a  class,  confirmed  drunkards,  and  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  sup- 
ply of  liquor^  they  are  also  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  tiswinf  their  favorite  strong 
drink.  I  have  called  the  Indians  together,  and  in  council  informed  them  that  they 
most  confine  themselves  to  the  reservation.  I  expect  much  trouble  for  some  time  to 
eome  in  my  effort  to  introduce  law  and  order  amongst  them.  The  good  example  of 
the  Mescaleros,  who  are  now  a  temperance  people,  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better 
condition  of  affairs.  While  at  Amargo,  where  they  had  to  go  off  the  reservation  to 
winter  their  stock,  there  was  some  excuse  for  their  going  beyond  the  lines;  but  here 
no  such  necessity  for  goin^  beyond  the  boundaries  exists,  as  the  reservation  has  upon 
it  good  and  sufficient  grazing  for  their  stock  and  an  abundance  of  good  water.  These 
advantages,  together  with  a  healthful  climate  and  aid  and  subsistence  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, give  them  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  band  of  Huarito  still  continues  discontented.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  being  removed  from  their  former  homes,  as  the  fact  of  the  restraint  placed  upon 
them  here.  The  trouble  with  this  man  Huarito  is  that  he  desires  to  continually  pose 
as  a  big  chief,  and  requires  that  much  talk  in  council  be  allowed  him.  He  is  opposed 
to  education,  to  stock-raising,  and  to  all  advancement  in  ci  vilizaion.  San  Pablo  is  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Jicarillas.  San  Juan  continues  to  hold  the  position  of  principal 
chief  of  the  Mescaleros. 

The  report  of  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  M.  J.  O'Kourke,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  two  tribes.    He  says : 

No  malignant  epidemic  has  prevailed,  and  while  numbers  have  applied  dail^  for  treatment  and  many 
iMve  desired  me  to  visit  their  camps,  all,  with  but  few  exce]>tion8,  were  suffering  from  simple  diseases, 
loqairing  very  little  treatment.  A  little  tea  and  su^ar  is  considered  the  great  panacea  for  all  their  ills.  A 
■amber  of  deaths  have  been  reported,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more  deaths  have  occurred  than  are 
roported.  It  is  impossible  to  be  accurate  in  these  reports,  owing  to  the  tribes  being  so  far  removed 
fkom  the  observation  of  the  physician,  and  they  are  loth  to  report  the  deaths  through  superstition  or 
perhaps  because  they  do  not  wish  to  reduce  their  already  short  rations  by  one — a  likely  reason.  I  am 
uiftmaed  by  the  issue  clerk  that  they  do  not  fail  to  report  a  birth  In  order,  I  presume,  to  add  one  more 
t»  the  number  on  their  ration  ticket.  -» 

Wnm  my  experience  compared  with  the  statistics  and  reports  of  my  predecessors  in  this  department 
I  Mi  htufnj  to  state  that  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  treatment  of  the  agency  physician  is  vastly 
iMnsMO,  while  in  some  oases  they  still  cUng  to  the  advice  and  treatment  of  their  own  medicine  mam 
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I  find  that  tlie  niedicine  man  is  losing  confidence  in  himself,  as  he  frequently  applies  for  assistance, 
and  in  all  cases  abandons  the  patient  to  my  care  and  expresses  a  willingness  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  sick  accordin;;  to  my  directions. 

With  regard  to  the  immorality  and  lewdness  and  consequent  diseases  so  frequently  reported  as  exist- 
ing aiiiouti  the  Indians,  1  have  failed  so  far  to  find  the  Meuculero  and  JicariUa  Apache  tribes  suffering 
from  any  ot  the  diseases  consecjuent  on  those  evil  practices.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  immorality 
among  them.  The  diseases  which  prevail  to  some  extent,  such  as  scrofula  and  other  blood  diseases,  are 
due  more  to  their  want  uf  knowledge  of  sanitary  law,  and  the  use  of  improperly  prepared  food,  and,  in 
some  cases,  from  want  of  sufiicicnt  food  of  any  kind.  The  health  and  peace  of  tlie  Indian  depends 
largely  on  the  promptness  with  which  he  receives  his  rations,  and  a  good  deal  on  the  quantity.  I  have 
nutict-d  this  especially  during  ttie  last  month  when,  n^t  through  any  fault  of  the  agent  or  his  employes, 
rations  have  not  been  issued  regularly. 

Ii  is  my  opinion  that  by  a  continuance  of  the  policy  now  being  carried  out  energetically  with  the  In- 
dians of  this  a^'^ncy,  to  wit,  the  fulfillincnt  to  the  letter  of  all  that  is  due  them  trom  the  Government, 
encouraging  themjn  .ndustrial  pursuits,  and  esjiecially  in  usingevery  means  afforded  in  the  education 
of  the  youth,  in  a  few  years  the  Indians  will  be  self-supporting.  The  war-path  and  depredations  com- 
mitted on  the  wliite  man  will  bo  a  thing  of  the  past. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    STOCK. 

The  farming  operations  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  the  following  exhibit  shows 

the  quantity  of  land  now  under  cultivation,  viz : 

Aoreo. 

Mescaleros : 

San  Juan's  band  on  the  RioTularosa 225 

Nantzilas  band  on  the  RioTularosa 85 

Nan togolinje  baud  on  Three  Rivers,  35  miles  distant 150 

Jicarillas: 

San  Pablo's  band  on  the  Rio  Talarosa 60 

Huarito's  and  Augustin's  band  on  Cariso  Creek i 15 

Juan  Julian's  band  at  Three  Rivers 55 

A  total  of  590  acres  in  crops  this  season.  The  crops  consist  principally  of  com ;  po- 
tatoes, punipkiuH,  and  vegetables  are  also  raised.  All  the  cultivated  land  is  under  a 
good  wire-ience.  San  Juan's  band  have  constructed  a  new  irrigating  ditch  2  miles 
m  length,  which  carries  water  to  a  large  tract  of  laud.  The  Government  has  been  at 
no  expense  for  this  ditch,  except  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  feet  of  lumber  to  carry 
the  water  across  caftons.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  of  new  land  was  broken 
up  for  the  Indians  this  summer  under  authority  from  your  office.  San  Juji-n's  band 
have  about  1,UU0  acres  under  fence,  which  includes  grazing  and  all  their  cultivated 
lands.  This  fencing  has  all  been  done  by  the  Indians  under  the  instruction  of  the 
farmer.  They  can  and  will  work  when  necessity  compels  them,  and  compulsion  of 
some  sort  must  be  resorted  to  to  teach  them  to  labor  steadily  and  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  consists  of,  Jicarilla :  Horses,  2,500;  cows,  250; 
Mescaleros:  Horses,  500;  cows, 250.  The  cows  were  furnished  under  contract  by 
your  office  last  spring,  and  it  is  the  first  attempt  at  stock-growing  by  these  Indians. 

THE   RESERVATION. 

The  troubles  in  connection  with  the  disputes  over  the  valuable  lands  on  Three 
Rivers,  situated  on  this  reservation,  and  which  I  reported  on  in  detail  in  my  last 
animal  repor',  have  been  dually  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.  Under 
orders  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Special  Examiner  John  B.  Tread- 
well  examined  the  lines  and  fouud  that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  lands  in  dis- 
pute. The  result  has  been  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  protect  them  in  their  rights.  No  other  encroachments  on 
the  Indian  lands  have  since  tlieu  occurred.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation  are 
now  ])ermaueutly  fixed  in  accordance  with  executive  order  of  March  29,  1883. 

The  two  tribes  of  Indians  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  purposes,  aggregating  472,:<20  acres,  and  consisting  principally  of  moun- 
tains and  small  valleys,  well  watennl  and  portions  of  it  well  timbered.  Last  winter, 
while  I  was  in  Washington  with  a  delegation  of  the  principal  men  of  my  Indians, 
they  urgently  requested  that  something  be  done  to  permanently  secure  these  lands 
to  the  tribe  by  title.  Th(\Y  urged  this  point  strongly.  That  portion  of  the  JicariUa 
Indians  who  are  contented  here,  and  who  number  about  thr<^e-fonrth8  of  the  entire 
tribe  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  them  to  make  permanent  improvements  so  long 
as  they  have  no  guarantee  of  being  allowed  to  remain  here,  and  can  regard  the  land  as 
their  own  ;  that  they  might  be  moved  again  at  any  rime,  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  this  last  move  from  Amargo  to  this  reserve  is  the  fifth  one  within 
fifteen  years  rather  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  sayings  of  these  people.  When 
individual  Indians  open  up  farms  and  continue  their  cultivation  by  their  own  labor 
iSuch  lauds  should  be  made  secure  to  them  in  their  possessory  rights,  even  to  the  ez- 
tent  of  giving  tbetn  titles  or  patents  therefor. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

The  "  court  of  Indian  oiFenses,"  organized  during  the  year,  has  not  been  put  in  opera- 
tion up  to  this  date.  The  object  of  the  court  is  a  good  one,  and  later  on  will  be  a  snccess. 
The  Indisins  still  adhere  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  entire  camp  equipage,  cloihing, 
and  lodge  of  the  family  wherein  a  death  occurs,  and  moving  the  whole  camp  on  every 
such  occasion.  This  custom  must  be  broken  up  by  scattering  the  l<»dges  before  they 
will  adopt  the  habit  of  living  in  houses.  Dr.  Aguew  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sionerp,  recently  visited  this  agency.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  the  present 
filthy  habits  of  life  of  these  Indians  it  was  well  for  their  health,  and  a  preventive  of 
the  spread  of  disease,  that  they  should  move  camp  often.  In  cases  where  I  refused 
to  issue  canvas  for  a  new  lodge  to  families  who  had  burned  their  all  in  consequence 
of  a  death,  good,  neat  substantial  lodges  of  poles  were  built,  better  adapted  for  resi- 
dence than  the  canvas  tents.  The  issue  of  duck  for  tents  should  be  discontinued 
gradually. 

The  Indian  police  force  has  done  eflfective  and  satisfactory  work.  Indeed  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  Indians  could  be  managed  and  kept  under  control  without  their 
assistance.  It  is  due  to  them  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Government  that  the  drunken 
habits  of  the  tribes  have  been  broken  up.  Information  received  directly  from  them 
has  led  to  the  arrest  of  several  criminals.  The  pay  of  the  police  is  too  small,  and  this 
is  a  source  of  discontent  with  them.  They  are  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
daties  requiring  their  services  for  a  week  or  more  continuously,  and  on  such  occasions 
are  compelled  to  expend  money  for  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  horses. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  but  four  months.  It  hjis  accommoda- 
tions for  15  scholars,  and  is  now  full.  A  teacher,  matron,  and  cook  are  the  employes. 
It  is  the  intention  to  put  up  an  addition  sufficient  to  make  room  for  about  40  children. 
Thus  far  the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  The  children  are  generally  very  apt  and 
learn  quickly. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Department  for  courteous  treat- 
ment and  prompt  aid  whenever  it  could  be  given.  The  supplies  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  not  being  contracted  for  until  late  in  July,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  appropriations,  has  made  it  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  the  employes,  and 
the  Indians.  The  latter  were  loud  in  their  complaints. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  Sepfemher  3,  1884. 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  first  annual  report  of 
affairs  at  the  Navajo  Agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1884. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  July  1  of  the  present  year,  and  although  I  have 
been  over  a  great  portion  of  the  **  desert"  set  apart  for  their  reservation  since  that 
time,  I  have  not  had  either  the  time  or  means  to  gather  all  the  information  that  would 
be  necessary  to  render  you  a  full  and  comi)lete  report,  such  as  could  be  given  by  an 
agent  who  should  only  have  a  few  hundred  Indians  under  his  charge,  for  I  beg  you 
will  remember  that  there  now  are  (supposed  to  be)  at  least  17,000  Navajos ;  that  they 
bave  not  only  a  large  reservation  (such  as  it  is),  but  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
treaty  are  allowed  to  scatter  over  a  good  portion  of  the  adjoininir  three  Territories, 
and  as  they  do  not  get  either  rations  or  cash  annuities  issued  to  theui,  and  are  of  a 
Tery  roving  disposition,  and  as  the  proper  means  have  not  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agents  here,  for  some  years  there  has  apparently  been  no  accurate  census  taken,  and 
therefore  a  good  many  of  my  statistics,  as  I  suppose  were  those  of  my  predecessors, 
partly  conjectures.  They  are,  however,  as  accurate  as  can  be  rendered  with  the 
IDS  at  my  coii.mand. 
This  reservation  is  about  my  ideal  of  a  desert;  and  although  very  large,  it  might 
been  much  larger  without  covering  any  land  of  the  least  value.  It  is  merely  a 
on  the  map  of  so  many  degrees  and  parallels.  Three-fourths  of  it  is  about  as 
"  i  for  stock  grazing  as  that  many  acres  of  clear  sky.  As  there  are  no  running 
it  can  only  be  irrigate<l  with  buckets.  Nearly  all  the  water  is  bad,  alkalL 
eoinp*^*"''  '^^  "^nd  formed  by  wash  and  errosion ;  no  soil  worthy  of  the 
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name;  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  tract  is  covered  by  rock  and  barren  mesaa. 
Where  springs  of  water  do  exist  the  water  has  usually  found  a  channel  through  the 
ddbris  under  the  surface  and  is  lost  there. 

Still  these  Indians  manage  to  eke  out  an  existence.  They  are  patient  and  indna- 
trious  workers.  Nearly  every  family  has  a  small  patch  of  com  somewhere,  and 
although  they  may  move  their  camp  every  month  in  the  year,  they  always  manage  t# 
put  in  a  little  crop  and  return  at  intervals  to  cultivate  it.  Com,  mutton,  and  goat 
flesh  is  their  chief  food.  There  is  no  game  or  fish  on  the  reservation.  They  generallj 
exchange  their  wool  and  pelts  for  calico,  flour,  sugar,  coflee^  and  leather. 

The  first  article  they  use  for  clothing,  both  sexes  wearing  calico  suits  the  year 
round.  The  men  wear  calico  pants  and  shirts  (no  underclothing)  in  the  summer,  and 
the  same  costume,  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket,  in  the  winter,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,000  feet. 

They  own  a  great  many  nheep  and  goats,  about  the  same  number  of  each,  all  of  a 
very  poor  and  degenerate  quality.  They  also  own  a  great  many  ponies;  and,  accord- 
ing to  t)ieir  custom,  the  women  own  and  principally  care  for  the  sheep,  and  the  men 
own  and  control  the  ponies.  The  horses  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  them, 
but  only  serve  as  a  method  of  designating  the  financial  importance  of  their  owners^ 
and  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  wives.  Many  of  the  Indians  own  as 
many  as  300  or  400  horses.  I  am  told  that  one  Indian  owns  800  head.  They,  of  course, 
do  not  use,  or  even  break,  but  a  small  part  of  these.  They  do  not  apparently  try  ti 
speculate  with  them  in  any  other  way,  or  to  improve  the  breed,  or  exchange  them 
for  anything  of  value  to  supply  either  their  needs  or  desires. 

Their  luxuries  are  flour,  coflee,  and  sugar,  the  leather  they  use  to  make  saddles, 
leggins,  and  soles  for  their  sbcep-skin  moccasins. 

They  live  in  miserable  huts,  generally  made  of  stone  or  brush,  very  low,  with  one 
whole  side  left  entirely  open  for  the  smoke  to  escape  through.  They  usually  manage 
to  build  all  their  residences  as  far  as  possible  from  both  wood  and  water — why  I  am 
not  know. 

They  make  a  great  many  blankets.  Only  a  few  are  experts  at  it.  However,  some 
of  them  are  very  nice,  and  I  am  told  are  frequently  sold  for  as  much  as  $100.  Thej 
keep  the  common  ones  for  their  own  use.  I  think  they  manufacture  about  10  per  cent, 
of  all  their  wool  into  blankets  and  sashes,  besides  buying  a  good  deal  of  '*  bayeta" 
(an  imported  woolen  cloth),  which  they  tear  into  strips  and  use  in  their  manufacture. 
They  card  their  own  wool,  spin  it  into  yarn  with  a  stick,  and  weave  with  a  frame 
made  of  four  rough  poles  tied  together  at  the  corners;  and  so  fine  is  some  of  this  work 
in  texture  that  they  will  hold  water  over  night  as  well  as  rubber  blankets. 

These  Indians,  unlike  most  other  tribes,  share  the  work  about  equally  with  the 
squaws.    They  do  not  consider  it  disgraceful  to  labor,  and  are  very  good  workers. 

If  the  Navajos  were  not  the  best-natured  Indians  on  the  continent  they  would  cause 
lots  of  trouble,  for  they  are  continually  told  by  their  Ute  neighbors  on  the  north,  as 
well  as  by  the  Apaches  on  the  south,  that  the  only  way  to  get  any  help  from  the 
United  States  is  to  go  on  the  war-path  and  then  be  hired  to  quit.  Mr.  Apache  saya^ 
"Look  at  me;  I  did  all  the  injury  that  I  could,  for  years,  to  the  whites;  see  now 
how  they  reward  nie  for  promising  not  to  do  so  anymore."  The  Ute  says,  "We 
killed  our  agent  and  one  belonging  to  the  Navajos  ;  we  have  kept  the  good  people  of 
Colorado,  as  well  as  others,  in  dread  for  years.  Come  over  and  see  them  pay  us,  onr 
wives  and  babies,  a  good  many  dollars  in  cash  each  year,  just  because  they  are  afraid 
of  us.  Go  and  kill  a  few  women  and  children  ;  then  you  will  be  noticed  and  remem- 
beaed ;  *  Uncle  Sam '  has  forgotten  you.*'  It  is  hard  for  a  poor  Indian  who  has  never 
seen  much  of  this  world  to  understand  why  the  distinction  is  made,  and  I  am  firank 
to  confess  that  it  puzzles  me  to  know  why  it  is  so.  The  treaty  stipulations,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  and  all  other  things  are  exactly  similar,  only  that  the  Navajoe 
are  industrious  and  peaceable,  and  the  others  are  not. 

The  Indian  police  here  are  very  efficient,  and  were  it  not  for  them  it  would  be  hard 
to  manage  these  Indians,  scattered  over  so  vast  an  area  as  they  are,  wandering  about 
continually,  mingling  with  the  white  settlers,  and  with  every  opportunity  to  procure 
whisky,  and  subject  to  all  other  demoralizing  influences,  which  are  numerous  here, 
as  in  most  other  similar  localities,  and  yet  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  leas 
crime  committed  by  these  seventeen  thousand  people,  heathens  as  they  are,  and  unre- 
strained by  any  moral  sense  of  right,  than  in  a  community  of  equal  size  anywhere  in 
the  civilized  East.  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  intoxicated, 
and  I  have  heard  of  but  one  theft  of  importance  enough  to  be  ranked  as  grand  lar- 
ceny, and  but  few  offenses  that  would  even  be  rated  as  misdemeanors,  and  yet  the 
agent  and  these  fifteen  Navajos  are  all  the  power  that  is  or  can  be  used  to  prevent 
lawlessness  and  crime. 

These  people  are  really  without  any  political  organization  of  their  own,  for  althongh 

they  have  (alleged)  chiefw,  these  **  potentates *'  do  not  amount  to  much.    The  head 

chief,  **  Ganado-muncho,'^  is  seventy-five  years  old,  very  feeble  in  body  and  antiquated 

j'n  Ill's  ideas,  although  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  fair  in  all  things,  and 
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A  Mod  talker ;  bat  his  hand  has  ^own  too  weak  and  palsied  to  control  his  people  as 
well  as  a  younger,  more  progressive  and  vigorous  man  might. 

The  second  chief,  *' Manuelito,"  was  once  a  great  and  good  chief,  one  who  led 
in  war  and  whose  voice  was  heard  in  council,  but  he  has  become  a  drunkard,  and 
little  more  than  a  common  beggar.  Has  lost  most  of  his  former  influence  and  power. 
I  wish  some  means  could  be  devised  to  place  a  strong,  young,  and  progressive  man  at 
the  helm  to  advise  them  and  look  after  their  interests. 

SCHOOL. 

The  agency  school  for  the  past  two  years,  has  not  been  a  success.  My  predecessor 
"tells  me  that  this  was  mostly  owing  to  his  iuability  to  procure  competent  employes 
to<conduct  it,  and  that  those  who  were  here  in  that  capacity  were  continually  quar- 
reling among  themselves.  The  superintendent  (Mr.  Logan)  told  me  that  during  the 
time  ne  had  charge  of  this  school  (seven  months)  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one 
single  day  when  all  of  the  school  employes  were  on  speaking  terms  with  all  of  tbeir  co- 
laborers,  that  the  children  would  come  and  remain  a  day  or  two,  get  some  clothes, 
then  run  away  back  to  their  "  hogans.''  But  few  attended  regularly ;  consequently, 
the  school  did  but  little  real  good. 

I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  having  one  of  the  **  police''  in  attendance,  and  if  any 
of  the  children  leave  now  without  proper  permission  he  promptly  brings  them  back. 
I  also  make  it  a  test  of  worthiness  with  Indian  parents  to  send  and  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  the  school  here,  and  have  secured  new  employes,  with  one  exception.  I  will 
at  least  guarantee  that  there  will  be  more  harmomy  and  union  of  effort  as  well  as  effi- 
ciency among  the  school  employ (^s.  I  will  also  use  every  effort  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  to  improve  it  in  all  other  ways.  We  have  a  good  school  building, 
And  this  is  the  only  one  among  all  of  this  peol))e ;  therefore,  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
well  attended,  and  shall  use  all  of  the  power  which  you  have  given  me  to  that  end, 
and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  this  term  of  our  school  will  be  a  comparatively  suc- 
•cessful  one. 

The  poor  condition  of  the  public  buildings  here  has  been  so  often  complained  of  to 
yon,  that  I  do  not  care  to  say  much  about  them  now  ;  but  they  are  very  poor.  Still, 
4k8  yon  have  led  me  to  believe  that  you  would  allow  the  expenditure  of  $5,000  during 
the  present  season  for  the  construction  of  a  new  store-house,  and  for  repairs  to  the 
boildings  now  here,  with  this  I  think  we  can  make  them  quite  safe  and  comfort- 
able for  a  while. 

I  am  told  by  competent  judges,  men  who  have  known  these  Indians  for  years,  that 
they  have  made  more  progress  in  dress  and  in  their  general  way  of  living  in  the  last 
year  than  they  did  in  the  five  years  preceding  this.  They  all  wear  clothes  that  cover 
them  in  some  way  now,  and  have  recently  begun  to  build  themselves  houses  under 
your  authority.  I  have  given  all  of  those  who  were  ready  to  build  the  necessary 
window  and  door  casings,  &c.  There  are  now  about  twenty-five  licmses  in  process  of 
•construction ,  and  I  believe  that  at  least  fifty  good  snug  little  houses  will  be  built 
and  occupied  by  them  during  the  present  season.  Three  months  a^o  there  was  not 
on  this  entire  reservation  one  single  house  or  cabin  built  or  occupied  by  any  member 
of  this  tribe.  In  my  opinion  the  most  essential  thiui;  to  do  in  order  to  elevate  these 
people  is  to  induce  them  to  build  better  places  of  abode  ;  they  will  then  become  less 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  that  alone  will  create  a  desire  to  ''accumulate,''  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  to  better  their  stock.  They  should  be 
induced  to  raise  fewer  and  better  horses  and  to  speculate  with  them,  better  and 
fewer  (dieep  and  goats  and  to  take  better  care  of  these. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  these  people  going  to  war,  or  ever  making  a 
general  outbreak ;  tbey  are  essentially  peaceable,  and  have  too  much  stock  to  go  on 
the  war-path,  even  if  that  were  their  nature. 

During  the  past  year  no  crime  of  any  importance  has  been  committed,  with  one  ex- 
ception. During  the  month  of  March  four  of  these  Indians  killed  two  prospectors, 
Walcott  and  McNally.  This  was  done  about  200  miles  from  here  and  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  their  reserve.  The  guilty  Indians  were  members  of  a  band  who  seldom 
came  to  the  agency,  and  of  which  but  little  was  known.  I  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  arrest  of  three  of  the  guilty  ones,  and  they  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The 
remaining  criminal  has  left  his  people,  and  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  find  him.  The 
object  of  this  crime  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong  done  to  one  of  these  Indians  by  some  other  white  man  years  before. 

These  Indians  practice  polygamy  to  a  great  extent.  Their^narriages  are  not  very 
ceremooious;  the  **  wooer"  simply  turns  over  the  required  number  of  horses,  (this 
aeema  to  be  abont  the  only  use  they  make  of  most  of  their  horses)  and  takes  his  bride 
no  matter  how  many  others  he  may  already  have.  They  seem  to  possess  no  more 
idea  of  virtue ;  to  them  it  simply  represents  a  market  value. 

The  Navajos  still  hold  some  slaves.  Tbey  are  the  descendants  of  war  captives, 
Utai^  Apaches,  Moquis,  Mexicans,  &c.,  but  their  condition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
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of  their  masters,  and  as  they  know  no  better,  could  not  snbsiat  in  any  other  way,  are 
in  no  way  fitted  to  be  free.  I  cannot  see  how  it  wonld  be  possible  to  liberate  them. 
Mr.  Riordan,  while  agent  here,  bronj^ht  some  of  them  away  from  their  owners  and  set 
them  free.  They  iniinodiately  took  the  shortest  trail  back  to  the  "hogans"  of  their 
masters,  and  are  there  now.  In  my  judgment  the  only  way  they  could  be  free  would 
be  to  take  them  away  entirely,  confine  them,  and  subsist  them  at  public  expense. 

In,  conclusion  I  believe  if  this  tribe  is  allowed  a  fair  projiortion  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  by  improving  their  water  facilities  and  the  quality  of  their  stock 
that  they  will  make  as  long  a  stride  toward  civilization  and  self-support  as  any  tribe 
under  your  charge.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  tribe  on  any  one  reservation  in 
the  United  States,  have  the  most  arid  and  barren  reserve,  are  the  hardest  workers, 
the  most  patient  and  peaceable,  and  I  hoi)e  that  the  Government  will  reward  them 
as  they  deserve. 

Herewith  I  submit  my  statistical  report  as  required. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico, 

Septemhei'  9,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  Congressional  act  which  combined  the  Maqui» 
Agency  with  that  of  the  Navajos,  I  submit  the  following  additions  to  my  annual  re- 
port of  the  Indians  under  my  charge : 

In  accordance  with  the  system  of  nomenclature  devised  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, I  have  designated  these  Indians  as  "  Makis."  They  term  themselves  and  their 
accestors  "  Hapitus,"  yet  they  have  become  widely  and  historically  known  as  Maki» 
and  good-naturedly  recognize  themselves  under  that  name.  It  originated  with  the 
Spaniards  under  "  Caranado,"  who  first  explored  this  country  in  1540,  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Spaniards  halted  at  the 
first  stone-built  village  thej^  encountered  on  their  route  from  Mexico.  The  story  of 
this  march  defines  the  direction  as  northeast  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  data  contained  in  that  story  that  the  first  villages  of  stone  houses  ly- 
ing on  their  way  were  the  famous  "  seven  cities  of  Cibala,"  the  vicinity  of  which  is- 
now  marked  by  the  comparatively  modern  village  of  "Zuni,"    The  **Cibala8"  told 


who  dewcribed  the  country  as  Tu-se-an — the  Kocky  Mountains ;  hence,  until  quite  re- 
cently, this  locality  bore  the  corrupted  aboriginal  designation  which,  under  the 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  Spaniards,  appears  upon  the  early  maps  as  the  "  Maquis  vil- 
lages "  of  the  province  of  "  Tusayan.'' 

The  **  Maquis"  are  the  remaining  remnant  of  the  Western  branch  of  the  early  house^ 
building  race,  which  once  occupied  the  southweMtern  table  lauds  and  caQons  of  South- 
ern Utali  and  Colorado  and  the  adjoining  i)ortions  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  from 
the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan  River.  They  now  occupy  seven  villages  of  stone- 
built  houses  situated  upon  these  *'  mesa  mountains,"  jutting  out  from  the  level  sand- 
stone measures  ovcrs[)rea(ling  this  area.  These  display  the  original  plan  of  their  vil- 
lage structure — tt  rraced  houses  ofseveral  stories,  fronting  upon  a  court,  the  ground  story 
approached  by  a  ladder,  and  entered  by  a  scuttle-hole  through  the  roof.  Windows 
were  originally  only  inserted  above  the  ground  story  in  the  form  of  loop-holes  and  em- 
brasures; the  doorways  are  universally  small,  and  i)racticable  chimney's  are  only  of 
recent  innovation.  Tlie  stones  comi>()8iug  the  walls  are  rudely  dressed  and  unevenly 
laid,  but  are  jdastered  with  adobe  mud.  The  interior  walls  of'the  rooms  are  smoothly 
plastered,  and,  in  many  iDstances,  whitewashed  with  a  clayey  gypsum.  The  compart- 
ments are  small  and  badly  ventilated,  but  well  kept.  That  their  villages  have  dwindle«l 
in  size  is  evident  by  the  ruined  walls  and  traces  of  the  foundations  of  former  struct- 
ures yet  to  be  seen  in  all  the  villages.  They  are  weather-beaten,  dingy,  and  filthy; 
but  their  elevation  and  open  exposure  to  every  current  of  air  has  preservecl  their 
inhabitants. 

Approximately,  their  h)cation  may  be  stated  as  90  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  San 
Juan  and  the  Colorado  Rivers  (south)  and  about  75  east  from' the  point  where  the 
Little  Colorado  River  joins  its  larger  namesake.  Three  of  these  villages  are  upon  the 
point  of  the  first  or  most  eastern  ^'mesa."    Seven  miles  farther  west  are  three  other 
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villages^  similarly  situated,  upon  what  is  locally  termed  the  second  *'mesa,"  and  about 
8  miles  still  farther  west  is  the  village  of  "Orabi." 

The  level  summits  of  these  "mesas,"  upon  which  the  villages  are  built,  is  about  600 
feet  above  the  surrounding  sandy  valleys,  and  in  these  latter  they  cultivate  gardens 
of  com  and  vegetables  to  the  extent  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand  acres.  They  pro- 
dace  Indian  corn  and  the  class  of  vegetables  common  to  the  Indian  kitchen  garden — 
beans,  squashes,  melons,  and  peppers.  In  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the  **mesa"  are 
clamps  of  peach  and  apricot  trees,  which  bear  most  delicious  fruit.  To  an  insignifi- 
cant extent  they  also  cultivate  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  domestic  ai-ts  they  are  conversant  with  pottery,  spinning,  and  weaving  and 
basket-making,  and  produce  many  beautiful  productions  of  these  vjirious  pursuits. 

The  "  Maquis,"  in  common  with  all  other  branches  of  the  Pueblo  race,  are  mild  and 
inoffensive,  although  their  traditions  tell  of  endless  vindictive  feuds  among  themselves, 
prosecuted  with  the  most  relentless  cruelty.     Indeed,  the  decay  of  the  race  may  be 
traced,  through  their  legends,  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources  during  ages  of  in- 
teTnicine  warfare.   None  of  their  modern  productions  equal  those  of  their  early  ancestors, 
either  in  architecture  or  in  their  fictile  or  textile  production.    Many  traits  of  these*, 
people  denote  their  descent  from  a  race  inured  to  toil  and  distresses.     Only  an  ancestry 
to  which  such  a  struggling  life  was  common  could  have  transmitted  the  patient  care- 
worn expression  "of  face  so  characteristic  of  the  "Moki."    But  their  social  bearings- 
leave  a  happy  recollection  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer.    Their  hearty  hand-shake 
and  cordial  greeting  upon  the  trail  is  in  cheerful  contrast  to  the  stolid  indifference  of 
their  nomadic  neighbors. 

Economic  habits  are  also  manifest.  They  make  provision  against  famine  by  storing 
a  reserve  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  a  year  or  two.  Their  conservative  nature  is- 
alfio  manifest  in  their  persistent  clinging  to  their  inconvenient  homes  on  the  rocky 
mesa,  and  in  the  continued  observances  of  all  the  ceremonial  festivals  as  prescribed 
by  their  religious  traditions.  Still  they  assimilate  more  readily  with  a  higher  civi- 
lization than  any  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  because  they  have  had  for  ages  the  advan- 
tage of  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations. 

The  Moki  agriculture  consists  in  the  occasional  occurrence  of  wide  cornfields,  culti- 
vated by  arude  system  with  both  hoe  and  **  dibble,"  usually  producing  bountiful  crops, 
but  this  culture  is  closely  confined  to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  inhabited  mesas.  They, 
however,  maintain  a  few  outlying  **  ancestral  "  gardens  and  peach  orchards,  always 
near  some  spring  within  a  few  miles  of  their  villages.  These  limited  tracts  are  all  of 
the  Moqni  Reservation  which  they  themselves  make  any  use  of. 

Quite  frequently  trifling  quarrels  arise  between  members  ofthese  two  tribes;  these  are 
naaally  caused  by  careless  herding  of  the  young  Navajos,  who  allow  their  herds  to  over- 
run these  outlying  Moki  gardens.  The  Navajos  are  almost  invariably  ihe  aggressors. 
These  are  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  these  two  tribes  have  had  for  years.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  them  I  invested  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  my  Navajo  police 
with  special  authority  concerning  these  affairs,  and  anticipate  no  further  trouble  from- 
thia  source.  The  best  of  good  feeling  generally  exists  between  these  tribes;  they 
constantly  mingle  together  at  festivals,  dances,  feasts,  &c.  The  Moki  gathers  and 
stores  his  crops  with  a  nicety  and  care  unknown  to  the  <areless  Navajo.  He  barters 
his  surplus  melons  and  peaches  with  his  old  pastoral  neighbors  for  their  mutton,  for 
the  Maki  herds  are  small,  although  they  are  now  increasing.  A  few  of  the  principal 
men  are  beginning  to  gather  herds  of  cattle.  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  their  gen- 
eral resources  of  stock,  &.c. 

They  manifest  an  earnest  de6ire  to  educate  their  children.  After  a  careful  estimate 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  their  headmen,  I  am  assured  that  out  of  their 
]>opulation  of  1,9*20  they  will  furnish  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholai-s  of  suitable 
age  for  schooling.  I  think  with  proper  encouragement  they  would  maintain  a  school 
and  keep  it  well  filled  with  their  children,  and  I  believe  the  Government  should  do 
something  for  them  in  this  way  during  the  present  year.  It  is  true  the  Government 
has  no  building  which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose,  nor  are  there  any  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  villages,  but  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Keams,  of  Reams  Canon,  has  kindly  offered  to 
place  at  my  disposal  a  comfortable  building  adjoining  his  trading  post,  about  12  miles 
on  this  side  of  the  villages,  easily  accessible  and  centrally  located  for  them  as  well  as- 
for  the  use  of  the  western  Navajos,  and  could  be  used  for  both  as  an  experimental 
school.  It  would  be  but  a  trifling  cost  to  start  and  conduct  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  locality  is  75  miles  from  this  agency.  Reams  Cancm  is  12 
miles  east  from  the  Moki  village.  The  children  being  removed  to  school  at  this  place 
it  woald  preserve  them  from  the  annoj^ance  and  interruption  of  daily  visits  from  par- 
ents and  relatives. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  has 
already  been  drawn  to  the  adaptability  of  Mr.  Keams's  property  as  an  industrial 
school.  The  houses  are  well  and  substantially  built  of  stone,  are  numerous  and  com- 
modions,  and  well  planned  are  surrounded  with  well-cultivated  gardens,  producing 
the  more  natritive  class  of  vegetables,  hitherto  unknown  to  these  Indians,  but  which 
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tQnst  conyey  to  them  many  practical  ideas  and  suggestions  of  improvements.  Th» 
place  is  well  calculated  in  every  way  for  an  Indian  school,  where  industry,  books,  and 
«tock  care  could  be  done  to  advantage. 

The  lives  of  these  people  are  as  a  rule  uneventful ;  they  are  determined  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  every  body;  no  one  ever  heard  of  their  committing  a  crime 
or  a  depredation  of  any  kind,  or  trying  to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  any  white 
man,  since  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  They  have  no  combativeness,  not  near 
•enough  to  maintain  their  own  rights;  still  they  are  contented,  happy,  and  satisfied 
with  themselves,  know  nothing  of  the  world,  believe  themselves  to  be  the  main  part 
of  it,  are  appreciative  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  them,  but  they  are  a 
"** queer"  **old  people,"  odd,  antique,  seem  to  belong  to  some  age  beyond  the  flood; 
their  future  is  hard  to  foretell.  One  thiug,  however,  is  certain:  the  race  is  doomed  to 
extinction  unless  some  stronger  blood  is  injected.  Communal  manner  of  living,  con- 
sequent intermarriage,  has  dwarfed  their  power  and  impaired  their  vitality. 

There  have  been  no  employes  at  this  agency,  or  rather  among  these  people,  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  received  nothing  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  annuities 
or  rations,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  much  now.  I  believe  they  were  remembered  by 
last  Congress  and  given  a  small  appropriation;  this  they  will  want  invested — ^hoes, 
plows,  harness,  seeds,  perhaps  a  couple  of  wagons,  and  some  cook  stoves.  They  will 
not  ask  for  clothes  or  rations,  but  I  believe  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  farmer,  a 
^ood  practical  man,  who  could  teach  school  "  while  he  was  resting."  They  will  also 
need  a  physician.    These  two  will  constitute  the  entire  necessary  pay-rolls  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  them,  believing  that  if  you  do  so  they  will  give  it  their  hearty  sup- 
port and  keep  it  full.  If  their  little  ones  could  be  educated  what  stores  of  interesting 
legends  of  the  dead  past  they  could  give  to  the  world  from  the  traditions  of  their  race. 

I  submit  herewith,  the  statistical  report  as  per  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  JgenU 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


The  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 
Santa  F^j  N.  Mex,,  August     1B84. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instructions  received  from  your  office,  dated  July  1,  1884, 1  have 
the  honor  to  forward  the  second  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1884. 

My  experience  of  about  thirty  years  among  the  Indians,  as  also  that  which  I  have 
acquired  during  my  short  administration  as  their  agent,  furnishes  me  some  knowledge 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  true  character,  habits,  and  inclinations,  and  thus,  recommend 
measures  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  tend  to  teach  them  the  true  art  of  living, 
thinking,  and  acting. 

I  am,  indeed,  extremely  sorry  to  state  that  these  Pueblos,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
t.  e.,  Laji;una  and  Isleta,  the  former  by  the  introduction  of  some  whites  who  are  busi- 
ness, well-to-do,  honest  men,  as  also  by  the  school  that  has  been  kept  in  their  midst, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  their  good,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  enterprising 
«pirit  of  its  children,  are  debased  and  idiotized  by  the  effects  of  ignorance,  indolence, 
and  superstition,  to  which  they  abandon  themselves  to  excess.  They  never  think  of 
their  future  nor  that  of  their  children.  They  do  not  think  of  their  children,  because 
for  these  Indians  their  family  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  sexes,  and 
by  no  meansthe  basis  of  future  societies.  As  regards  the  actual  society  of  the  whites, 
instead  of  identifying  themselves  with  it,  they  hate  and  fear  it,  because  it  attacks 
their  superstition,  loathes  their  vices,  and  punishes  them  for,  their  crimes.  Tothisin- 
-digenous  race  the  conquests  of  civilization  are  unknown  and  thelaw  of  progress  utterly 
void.  Resigned  as  they  are  in  their  condition,  they  prefer  to  be  the  slaves  of  ignorance 
rather  than  crime  in  contact  with  the  white  race ;  hence  the  reason  why  they  avoid 
educating  their  children.  They  are  afraid  that  the  light  of  intelligence  might  make 
them  give  up  their  habits  and  customs,  become  ashamed  of  their  abjection,  and  side 
with  those  whom  they  consider  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  since  they  were 
•conquered. 

Their  children,  in  their  conception,  are  not  those  dear  beings  that  nature  gives  man 
to  perpetuate  his  species  and  contribute  to  his  happiness;  they  are  an  element  of  ma- 
terial life,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  fuel  to  their  brutal  passions.  Many  an  Indian 
hires  his  children  to  the  whites  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  not  that  they  may  thns 
contribute  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family,  not  that  they  maybe  useful  to  them- 
4selves,  but  that  with  the  exiguous  product  of  their  work  they  may  encourage  and  help 
4!o  keep  up  their  father's  odious  vice  of  inebriety.     I  reckon  there  are,  more  or  less. 
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fifteen  hondred  boys  and  girls  in  the  nineteen  Pneblos,  who  attend  no  school,  bat 
are  growing  in  idleness,  in  indolence,  in  superstition,  and  amusing  tbemselves  with 
-the  most  obscene  and  repugnant  dances,  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilized  society;  and  this 
they  call  a  "sacred  tradition  "  that  they  must  carry  on  to  their  posterity  untouched. 
£lhfiil  an  American  Congress  be  ^^illiug  to  tolerate  any  longer  such  a  state  of  things 
among  their  poor  Indians  f  And  will  it,  even  in  the  presence  of  these  facts,  assume 
«noh  a  slow  gait  as  will  not  insure  the  happiness  of  these  Pueblos  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion to  come  T 

This  gloomy  and  truly  sad  picture,  but  true,  has  a  way  of  being  avoided  by  declar- 
ing by  Iftw  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth  U  obligatory  for  every  one  of  them 
lietween  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  years,  under  correctional  pain ;  otherwise  this 
matter  will  ever  be  a  question  of  time  and  money,  a  burden  which  the  people  may 
not  be  willing  in  all  probability  to  carry  on  their  backs  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
Compulsory  and  industrial  education,  as  I  said  before,  among  the  Indians,  is  what  we 
xnostly  need  to  improve  the  poor  condition  they  lie  in,  after  having  traversed  through 
three  distinct  governments.  So  long  as  absolute  discretion  is  given  to  indolent  parents 
to  abandon  the  education  of  their  (mildren,  so  long  as  the  law  in  this  particular  re- 
spect is  not  compulsory,  just  so  long  will  the  Government  and  the  "people  be  unguar- 
anteed in  the  noble  end  they  have  proposed  to  themselves,  t.  6.,  the  civilization  and 
education  of  the  Indian.  The  boys  and  girls  that  return  from  the  Carlisle  school,  as 
well  as  those  who  attend  the  Albuquerque  school,  are  the  pride  of  every  man  that  ap- 

greciates  education  and  desires  the  welfare  of  these  Indians ;  but  when  they  return 
ome  they  have  to  join  hands  with  the  agent,  and  thus  deal  with  the  gross  ignorance 
«o  deeply  rooted  in  th«*ir  people. 

Juan  B.  Lucero  and  Josd  P.  Abeytia,  natives  of  Isleta,  have  two  of  their  children 
attending  school  here  at  the  Christian  Brothers'  College,  at  their  own  expense.  These 
boys  are  progressing  very  rapidly. 

There  are  three  day  schools  under  this  agency,  supported  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  partly  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.of  Home  Missions.  These  schools  make 
some  progress.  The  teachers  are  able,  honest,  and  energetic,  and  avail  themselves 
of  every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance.  Their  noble  efforts, 
however,  are  not  appreciated  by  the  Indians,  who  show  such  indifference — enough  to 
make  anybody  despair.  This,  and  the  little  or  no  application  in  their  youth,  goes  to 
flhow  very  palpably  that  the  system  of  local  schools  among  these  Pueblos  is  not  the 
best. 

In  this  connection  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  brood  out  of 
the  nest  and  send  it  to  a  place  where,  while  they  learu  letters,  they  are  also  taught 
better  habits  and  a  thoroughly  different  way  of  living.  This  I  believe  to  be,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  educate  these  Indians  and  to  sav6 
them  from  the  fatality  of  their  former  connections.  Therefore  I  very  respectfully 
recommend  this  measure. 

Some  one  of  my  predecessors  has  said  that  these  Indians  are  independent,  and  that 
their  councils  for  the  administration  of  justice  are  composed  of  wise  men.  I  ask  the 
American  people  what  independence  can  there  be  in  men  whose  true  picture  I  have 
depicted  above  f  It  is  only  the  civilized,  educated,  and  energetic  man  that  is  inde- 
pendent. What  wisdom  is  there  in  men  who  for  centuries  have  lived  among  civilized 
people  and  are  not  yet  ashamed  to  go  naked  f 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PEDRO  SANCHEZ, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agency, 
Gowanda,  September  'ili,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
Agency. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  furnishing  of  annuity  funds,  I  have  only  visited  two  of 
the  reservations  (the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany)  under  my  charge,  and  my  report 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  incomplete  one. 

Tlie  thirty-one  schools  in  this  agency  being  under  State  superintendence,  it  is  only 
by  courtesy  that  I  get  reports  from  them.  I  have  received  twenty-two  that  show 
fair  progress.  The  Thomas  Asylum,  for  orphan  Indian  children  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Beeervation,  under  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg,  and  his  wife 
M  matron,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  doin^  a  great 
work  in  civilizing  the  Indians  of  New  York.  The  girls  from  the  institution  find 
homes,  and  are  in  great  demand  as  domestics  in  the  adjoining  villages.  The  boys 
am  instmoted  in  farming  and  in  the  rudiments  of  some  mechanical  occupations,  and 
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were  it  not  for  the  curse  to  the  red  man — whisky  and  hard  cider — would  become  useful 
citizens. 

I  would  earnestly  urge  that  legislation  be  had  so  that  hard  cider  be  placed  by  the 
United  States  statutes  among  the  list  of  intoxicants.  There  is,  I  believe,  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  hard  cider  sold  everj'^  year  to  the  Seneoas,  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
tion alone,  and  under  the  present  decisions  of  the  United  States  courts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stop  it. 

The  season  of  1883  being  a  cold,  wet  one  the  corn  did  not  ripen  and  was  a  complete 
failure ;  consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering  on  the  Allegany,  Cattarau- 
gus, and  Tonawanda  Reservations,  but  through  the  energetic  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tripp,  the  missionary  in  charge  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  .assisted  by  his  wife, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Laura  Wright,  the  venerable  widow  of  the  late 
Asher  Wright,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  Senccas,  there  was  no  actual  starva- 
tion. Through  the  assistance  of  benevolent  friends,  especially  in  Buffalo,  seed-corn 
was  furnished,  and  the  present  season  promises  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  making  fair  progress.  They  are  improving  their 
farms  and  stock.  Their  cattle  and  horses  will  compare  favorably  with  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Senecas  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations  are 
in  a  bankrupt  condition.  The  funds  received  from  lauds  leased  are  squandered  by 
the  couucilors  in  useless  legislation,  and  are  largely  used  in  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  election  litigation  for  the  past  year. 

The  nation  is  in  debt  thousands  of  dollars,  their  orders  selling  at  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  paying  their  debts,  unless  there  is  some  change 
in  the  manner  of  collecting  rents  and  accounting  for  moneys  received.  I  wonld  rec- 
ommend that  the  collecting  of  rents  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians  entirely  ; 
but  to  do  so  will  require  additional  legislation,  t.  e.,  an  amendment  of  the  act  of 
February  19, 1875,  as  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
to  collect  the  rents  in  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  PEACOCK, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


North  Carolina  Cherokee  Agency, 

Nantahala,  JV.  C,  September  3j  1884. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  to  your  order  I  beg  leave  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  re- 
port. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  going  backwards,  but 
are  advancing  slowly  towards  that  civilization  so  much  desired  by  their  friends.  The 
customs  peculiar  to  the  Indian  are  now  almost  things  of  the  past  as  regards  the  North 
Carolina  Cherokees;  though  at  times  some  of  them  are  induced  and  persuaded  by 
white  men  to  have  an  Indian  dance  or  ball  play,  but  in  these  things  they  get  no  en- 
couragement from  their  head  men. 

A  large  majority  of  these  people  are  firm  btjlievers  in  the  Christian  religion.  The 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  these  people,  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful during  the  last  year,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  the  Cherokee 
children  in  the  boarding  schools  at  Henderson ville,  N.  C,  and  at  other  points  have 
all  made  considerable  progress,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage  to  their  peo- 
ple in  the  future. 

The  grain  crop  raised  by  these  Indians  this  year  is  hardly  a  full  crop,  but  this  is  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  season  more  than  the  lack  of  industry.  Yet  I  assure  you 
that  if  this  people  could  get  to  believe  that  they  must  make  their  living  by  honest 
toil,  and  the  expectation  of  almost  fabulous  amounts  of  money  from  the  Government 
was  eradicated  from  their  minds  many  of  them  would  do  better  than  they  are  now 
doing;  and  in  my  humble  o]>inion  the  sooner  the  North  Carolina  Cherokee  gets  his 
dues  from  the  Government,  be  it  much  or  little,  and  is  made  to  know  that  the  world 
owes  him  a  living  j)rovided  he  will  go  to  work  and  make  it,  then  he  will  begin  to 
move  alongside  his  white  brother. 

The  greatest  annoyance  to  this  people  is  the  unsettled  and  complicated  condition 
of  their  titles  to  portions  of  their  lands  which  have  been  entered  and  settled  by  white 
men,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  up  title  papers  sufficient  to  eject  them. 

There  has  been  some  sickness  and  a  few  deaths  among  this  people  during  the  last 
year,  but  no  serious  epidemic  has  prevailed  among  them.     This  people  are  much  in 
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need  of  a  good  physician,  as  there  are  noue  among  them,  and  many  of  them  are  an- 
Able  to  pay  doctor^a  bills  and  consequently  they  get  but  little  medical  treatment. 
The  statistical  report,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  it,  is  inclosed  herewith. 
For  the  courtesies  extended  towards  me  from  your  Department  during  the  last  year 
I  shall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  B.  GIBSON, 
Agent  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  19,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  conformity  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit this  my  thirteenth  annual  report. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  have  been  peaceable,  quiet,  and  as  a 
Tale,  industrious.  These  Indians  no  longer  live,  two  or  more  families  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  hut,  as  they  once  did.  But  each  individual  family  lives  in  their  own 
house,  upon  the  small  tract  of  land  allotted  to  them,  which  they  cultivate  and  im- 
prove to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  com- 
munity. All  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  wear  citizens*  dress,  and  make  a  commend- 
able effort  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  life  and  mode  of  living  of  the  white  people 
Tvith  whom  they  sometimes  work.  Many  of  them  are  experts  in  the  management  of 
farm  machinery  and  frequently  get  jobs  through  harvest  from  whites  outside  the 
reserve.  A  few  of  them  own  threshers,  rea])ers,  and  mowers,  which  they  run  at  their 
own  expense  and  for  their  own  benefit.  These  Indians  are  purely  an  agricultural  aud 
stock-raising  people.  There  are  a  few  head  of  young  horses  on  the  reserve,  owned  by 
Indians  that  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  country.  Their  small  bands  of  cattle  are  of 
such  quality  that  they  are  sought  by  the  Poi-tland  and  Salem  markets.  If  a  good 
young  stallion  for  breeding  purposes  could  be  allowed  these  Indians  the  result  would 
be  that  the  pony  would  be,  in  a  few  years,  replaced  by  a  good  serviceable  farm  horwe. 

I  feel  confident  that  when  the  land  embraced  in  this  reservation  is  surveyed  and 
allotted  to  the  Indians,  as  contemplated  by  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Alfairs  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  16th  No- 
vember, 1883,  that  they  will  by  their  industry  improve  the  same,  and  by  their  frugality 
aud  economy  soon  become  an  important  element  in  the  community. 

The  yield  aud  quality  of  the  Indians'  crops  will  be  much  better  this  than  last  year. 

The  condition  of,  and  operations  at,  this  agency  for  the  year  past  has  not  materially 
•changed  from  former  years,  but  gradually  improve  each  year.  The  mechanics  in  the 
shops  and  the  miller  and  sawyer  have  all  been  busy  in  their  respective  positions  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  The  agricultural  pursuits  of  these  Indians  require  the  constant 
employment  of  one  blacksn^ith  and  one  carpenter  to  keep  the  Indians'  plows,  harrows, 
wagons,  aud  other  farm  implements  in  repair,  thereby  assisting  them  in  sowing  and 
harvesting  their  crop.  From  the  mills  they  are  aided  to  the  extent  of  having  their 
^aiu  ground  into  flour,  and  snch  saw-logs  as  they  may  cut  and  haul  to  the  mill  sawed 
into  lumber,  with  which  they  build  houses,  barns,  fences,  and  otherwise  improve  their 
farms. 

The  agency  physician  is  quite  busy  all  the  time  attending  to  the  sick,  as  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  native  medicine  man  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  sick  are  ait  once  reported 
to  the  physician;  he  informs  me  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Indians  to  follow  his 
ioHt^ctious  in  the  manner  of  attending  the  sick  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
white  people. 

The  school  at  this  agency  is  this,  as  it  was  last,  year  under  the  management  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  whose  efficiency  and  untiring  zeal  in  the 
work  is  resulting  in  much  good  to  the  Indians  in  general,  and  to  their  pupils  espe- 
cially. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  will  continue  to  increase  in  num- 
ber of  pnpils  in  attendance  and  eflicioncy  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  uuder  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Croquet, 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energies  for  the  spiritual  and  nioial  benefit  of 
the  Indians  of  this  agency.  Each  year  the  reverend  father  makes  frequent  pastoral 
visits  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  and  also  to  those  of  his  faith  who  are  residents  of 
<8iletz  Agency,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  building  at  this  agency. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  the  buildings  for  use  of  the  service  at  this  agency  are  by 
reason  of  decay  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  The 
dweUlng  houses  for  employes,  shop,  and  barns  are  almost  uutenable.  Attention  is 
vespeoiraUy  called  to  my  estimate  of  funds,  and  letter  of  transmission  dated  8th  Janu- 
4uy,  1884,  in  referenoe  to  the  subject  of  public  buildings  at  this  agency. 
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I  would  again  invite  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  special  appropriatioi^ 
for  Grande  Ronde  Agency.  The  practice  of  appropriating  a  specific  sum  for  Siletz  and 
Grande  Ronde  Agencies  results,  as  a  rule,  in  this  agency  receiving  aboat  25  per  cent,  or 
the  appropriation.  If  the  appropriations  shall  be  made  for  these  two  agencies  in  the 
fature  as  in  the  past,  a  consolidation  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do— have  one  in* 
stead  of  two  agencies. 

COURT  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES,  POLICE,  ETC. 

The  rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  enforced.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  Indians  have  been  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  this  court,  as  there  has 
been  a  well-organized  civil  government  at  this  agency  for  the.last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
consisting  of  legislature  elected  by  the  Indians  as  well  as  court  and  court  officers,  all 
elected  by  the  Indians.  This  additional  court,  without  any  compensation  being^ 
allowed  by  the  Department  for  pay  of  judges  and  officers,  under  these  circumstances 
the  judges  hold  court  with  great  reluctance. 

No  police  officers  have  been  appointed  at  this  agency.  Nor  are  police  officers  neces- 
sary, as  I  have  not  at  any  time  had  any  trouble  to  maintain  peace  and  order  without 
their  aid. 

Statistics  herewith  transmitted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency, 
Klamath  County,  Oregon,  August  16, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  here- 
with submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  Indian  affairs  at  this  agency. 

review  of  the  year. 

Nothing  of  unusual  importance  has  occurred  during  the  year,  except  the  falling  or 
Williamson  River  bridge,  a  wooden  structure  of  trestle-work  having  a  stretch  of 
about  240  feet.    Fortunately,  this  falling  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  September  when 
the  water  was  only  about  12  feet  deep.    As  the  old  bridge  was  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  was  on  the  Indian  reservation^  the  county  authorities  did  not  feel  under 
obligations  to  rebuild  it,  and  in  fact  were  hardly  able  to  do  so.    At  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  the  military  at  Fort  Klamath  as  well  as  those  of  the  reservation  re- 
quired that  a  new  and  more  permanent  structure  be  built  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Through  the  joint  labors  of  the  fort  and  of  the  agency,  the  agency  furnishing  all  the 
material  and  all  the  labor  except  the  skillful  labor  needed,  a  very  good  and  solid 
bridge,  resting  upon  several  wooden  structures  filled  with  rock,  was  built  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Capt.  G.  H.  Burton,  of  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.    Over  120  mea 
worked  two  weeks  each,.many  of  them  also  furnishing, their  teams  to  draw  materials 
daring  the  entire  time  of  their  work.    About  30,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  this  bridge,  besides  a  large  amount  of  unhewn  logs  and  stringers  for 
the  planking  to  rest  upon. 

The  success  attending  the  building  of  this  Williamson  River  bridge  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  agency,  and  the  pride  which  the  agency  Indians  justly  felt  m  its  completion 
and  fine  appearance,  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  Yainax  Indians  a  desire  to  rebuild 
a  bridge  in  that  vicinity,  over  Sprague  Kiver,  which  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood 
a  few  years  since.  For  this  purpose,  during  the  winter,  and  while  the  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  they  cut  and  drew  from  the  neighboring  forests  to  the  river's  bank  a 
large  amount  of  timber  and  material  for  a  more  permanent  structure  than  the  old 
one.  Owing  to  the  unusually  high  water  during  the  spring  and  summer,  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  opportunity  to  use  this  material.  Before  winter  again  sets  in,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  have  another  bridge  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  our  Indians. 

The  completion  of  the  new  school  boarding  house  begun  last  year  at  the- agency, 
and  the  opening  of  an  enlarged  school  on  the  1st  of  February,  1884,  was  an  event  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  Indians  residing  on  this  part  of  the  reservation.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  on  an  average  40  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long,  with  two  full  stories  of 
about  12  feet  in  height  each,  is  a  very  fine  structure  and  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance.   The  Indians  and  Indian  children  are  very  proud  of  this  building. 
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THE  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  niimber  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  entire  year  at  the  agency* 
and  at  the  Yainax  schools  has  been  over  100 ;  and  since  the  1st  day  of  February  last;. 
at  which  time  the  agency  school  was  enlarged,  about  120.  Though  this  number  may 
be  considered  a  good  average  for  an  Indian  population  of  about  1,000,  yet  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  has  been  no  time  during  the  year  when  the  number  of  pupils  might 
not  have  been  easily  increased  to  200.  Three  hours  of  each  day  are  devoted  to  school- 
room exercises,  and  five  hours  to  labor  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  progress  of  the 
papils  in  both  of  these  departments  of  effort  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  girls. 
are  taught  all  that  pertains  to  housekeeping  and  making  and  repairing  school  cloth- 
ing, and  the  boys  the  various  kinds  of  farm- work.  Several  of  them  have  also  been; 
detailed  to  work  in  the  saw-mill,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  in  the- 
shoe  shop.  All  these  pupils  are  to  be  commended  for  habits  of  industry  and  of  neat- 
ness. 

I  have  heretofore  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  authority  andiunds  will  be  afforded 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  school  at  Yainax  and  for  further  improvement  of  the  school 
buildings  at  the  agency.  Though  no  such  authority  has  reached  this  office,  yet  I 
am  hopefully  looking  for  it  every  day.  It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  In- 
dians  in  the  vicinity  of  Yainax  if,  after  they  have  cut  and  hauled  the  logs  to  the 
saw-mill  to  make  the  lumber,  furnished  men  to  help  saw  it  and  to  take  care  of  it, 
drawn  about  40,000  feet  of  it  a  distance  of  40  uiiles  over  d  rough  road  to  the  place  of 
building,  their  expectations  of  having  an  increase  of  at  least  20  pupils  should  not 
be  realized.  Should  the  authority  to  go  forward  in  this  work  come  soon,  I  shall  make 
every  effort  in  my  power  and  use  all  the  available  time  before  winter  is  fully  upon  us- 
to  so  far  complete  the  work  to  be  done  as  to  open  the  school  on  the  Ist  of  November 
with  two  teachers'  departments  and  60  pupils  in  attendance. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

All  of  our  policemen  are  poor  men,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  while  they  retain  or 
continue  lo  hold  the  positions  named.  All  but  one  of  them  have  families  who  are  de> 
pendent  upon  them  for  a  living. 

Under  these  considerations  I  have  not  thought  it  best  to  hold  them  to  as  rigid  a- 
performance  of  their  duties  as  I  otherwise  would  have  done.  When  there  has  been  a. 
considerable  number  of  Indians  employed  to  do  outside  work,  such  as  cutting  and 
hauling  wood  or  hay  for  the  military  and  others,  I  have  allowed  one  or  more  of  these 
policemen  to  take  charge  of  them'and  work  with  them  for  a  compensation.  I  have^ 
also  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  parties  who  have  done  freighting  for  the 
military  and  for  others.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  timely  aid  nfforded  them  I  would 
have  had  no  policemen  on  duty  at  this  time.  Even  with  these  favors,  with  the  ut- 
most industry  and  economy,  they  barely  subsist  from  year  to  year.  They  have  all 
been  very  active  in  duty  and  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  service. 

THE  COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

The  best  and  most  intelligent  Indians  are  really  unfitted  for  the  position  of  judges.. 
They  are  apt  to  have  their  prejudices,  and  from  their  very  limited  legal  knowledge,  to> 
make  mistakes.  The  Indians  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  almost  unanimously  prefer  to 
have  all  law  cases  submitted  to  the  agent.  While  they  are  progressive,  they  are  not 
fond  of  frequent  or  radical  changes.  It  required  a  struggle  for  them  to  give  up  their- 
allegiance  to  their  chiefs  in  all  law  matters  and  to  submit  to  have  their  cases  decided 
by  the  Indian  agent.  This,  however,  was  finally  done,  and  the  authority  of  the  agent 
as  representing  the  Government  was  fully  established.  Then  came  the  police  system. 
with  an  employ^  at  its  head  as  chief,  the  agent  being  ultimate  authority  to  whom  an 
appeal  could  be  made.  It  was  some  time  before  they  yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  police 
regalations  and  to  police  authority.  They  could  not  understand  how  an  employ^  could 
take  the  place  of  an  agent  and  try  their  law  cases.  When  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
was  established  the  change  was  so  radical  that  it  was  hard  for  them  to  comprehend  its 
necessity  or  its  requirements.  Having  been  taught  that  the  Government  was  supreme, 
and  that  it  had  a  right  to  change  old  regulations  and  laws  and  to  make  new  ones,  they, 
however,  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Our  judges  are  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  best  men  we  have  for  the  position,  but  it  has  taken  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  to  prejudge  a  case  and  that  they  are  not  to> 
hant  np  cases  for  trial.  Still,  they  have  done  quite  well,  and  are  continually  improv- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  that  each  year  will  add  to  their  fitness  for  the  position  which 
they  oocapy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  respect  their  authority  and  to  regard 
Ibttn  with  fi^Yor. 
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AGKICULTURE. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  year,  like  those  of  preceding  years,  have  not  heen  favor- 
ahle  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  vegetables  except  in  a  few  favored  and  sheltered  lo- 
calities. These  failures  have  been  owing,  as  heretofore,  to  the  frostiness  and  dryness 
of  our  summer  climates.  Our  school  gardens  were  so  successful  last  year,  the  summer 
being  unusually  warm,  that  several  acres  were  put  into  vegetables  this  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boarding  school.  During  the  month  of  June  there  were  severe  frosts 
which  destroyed  all  but  the  hardiest  vegetables,  and  even  these  were  soon  eaten  by 
the  ground  sciuirrels,  which  were  this  year  unusually  numerous.  The  only  results  of 
the  labors  of  our  pupils  in  gardening  this  year  will  be  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  which  were  raised  about  13  miles  from  the  agency  upon  a  little  patch  of 
moist  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  and  sheltered  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
east.  These  mountains  on  the  east  and  the  lake  on  the  west  so  moderate  the  temper- 
.ature  as  to  make  the  raising  of  vegetables  quite  certain  on  some  2  or  3  acres  of 
good  land.  This  laud,  however,  is  too  limited  in  extent  and  too  far  from  the  school 
to  be  of  any  avail  except  for  the  raising  of  potatoes  and  turnips.  Even  here  the. 
squirrels  are  becoming  numerous,  and  may  hereafter  interfere  with  the  raising  of 
cabbages  and  turnips. 

It  is  in  this  vicinity  that  there  lies  that  body  of  about  2,000  acres  of  good  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  provided  it  can  be  irrigated  from  Sprague  River,  which  is  some 
4  or  5  miles  distant.  In  my  last  yearns  report  I  referred  to  this  land,  and  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  constructing  an  irrigating  ditch  of  some  miles  in  extent.  Further  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  this  ditch  will  have  to  be  somewhat  circuitous  in  order 
to  get  around  a  projecting  mountain,  and  hence  will  need  to  be  some  6  miles  in  length. 
They  will  need  aid  from  the  Government  to  make  such  a  ditch,  but  how  much  I  can- 
not now  estimate.  The  value  of  such  a  body  of  land  divided  into  small  farms  wonld 
be  very  great  to  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  furnish  them  with  steady  em- 
ployment, and  also  furnish  them  with  much  of  the  grains,  and  all  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  needed. 

FREIGHTING. 

Last  year  these  Indians  earned  about  $3,000  in  freighting  for  outside  parties.  This 
year  their  earnings  in  this  direction  have  been  about  $5,500.  The  great  difBculties 
they  labor  under  in  their  efforts  is,  the  want  of  larger,  stronger,  and  more  manage- 
able horses.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  getting  tolerably  good  American 
horses.  Three  of  them  have  managed  to  purchase  good  American  stallions,  and 
are  thus  islowly  improving  their  work  animals.  The  recent  purchase  of  11  good 
young  stallions,  to  be  issued  to  such  of  them  as  are  most  trustworthy,  will  also  be  a 
great  benefit  to  them,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  materially  improve  their 
breed  of  horses.  The  wagons  which  have  been  bought  for  them  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  have  been  too  light,  and  built  of  poor  timber.  Larger  and  stronger 
wagons  have  been  estimated  for  but  have  never  been  bought.  Those  they  have,  be- 
ing too  light  to  use  with  4  or  G  horses,  are  continually  breaking  and  needing  repairs. 

PROGRESS  IX  CIVILIZATION. 

« 

This  is  clearly  seen  by  all  visitors  or  persons  passing  through  the  reservation.  They 
invariably  express  their  surprise  at  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
earned  forward.  They  see  many  well-built  houses  and  many  well-fenced  ranches, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  horses  of  American  breeding,  and  a  large  number 
of  as  tine-looking  cattle  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  They  see  a  people 
who  are  industrious,  energetic,  and  as  temperate  as  any  that  can  be  anywhere  found, 
and  who  have  discarded  their  old  modes  of  dress,  their  Indian  dances,  their  Indian  doc- 
tors, and  the  old  modes  ot  living  and  of  burying  their  dead.  Their  burial  services 
are  orderly,  and  their  burial  outtits  are  fully  equal  to  the  averasce  ones  among  the 
whites.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  not  known  a  burial  where  the 
coffin  has  not  been  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  and  where 
the  trimmings  have  not  been  equally  good. 

As  a  supplement  to  what  I  have  written  and  as  pertinent  to  this  part  of  ray  report, 
I  have  copied  the  introductory  part  of  the  report  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal  to  the  Oregon  an- 
nual conference  as  a  missionary  and  teacher  in  our  agency  boarding  school.     He  says : 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  havinp:  been  formerlj'  assignefl  by  the  Government  to  jttae  care  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  had  superior  advantaj^es  for  several  years.  Faithful  men  of  God 
as  agents  and  wisely  chosen  employes  have  toih^d  and  sacrificed  in  lay  ink  deep  and  broad  foundation 
work  for  their  Christian  civilization.  Tribal  relations,  polygamy,  wife-beatins,  and  slavery,  the  "In- 
dian d'^ctors' "  HiiperrttitioDH,  the  heathen  dances  and  orgies,  and  all  forms  of  idolatry  and  pafi:an  prej- 
ndice  a*!ainHt  Christianity  seem  to  be  thoroughly  broken  up.  Instead  of  these  an  intense deaire  for  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  experiences  of  Christianity  has  been  created  ; 
respect  for  the  General  Government,  a  high  regard  for  law,  and  the  true  spirit  o^  loyalty  have  been 
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Inspired,  aod  the  fundamental  lesson  of  wisdom,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  has  been  carefully  inculcated 
and  qnite  generally  received.  Of  many  an  Indian  here  it  maybe  truthfully  said,  he  is  "a  devout 
man,  and  one  that  fears  Grod  with  all  his  house,  which  giveth  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prays  to 
Ctod  always ; "  and  when  assembled  here  in  great  numbers  in  their  church  their  solemn,  anxious  appear- 
ance seems  to  express  what  Cornelius  did  in  words,  '*  Now,  therefore,  arc  we  all  present  before  G-od,  to 
hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  G-od."  A  few  individuals  give  evidence  that  God  hath  also 
granted  to  them  repentance  unto  life.  The  masses,  however,  are  still  groping  in  darkness,  with  the 
growing  conviction  "  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him.'* 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

Under  this  bead  I  do  Dot  think  that  I  cau  do  better  than  to  quote  tbe  language  of 
our  agency  physician,  given  in  a  report  just  received  from  him  concerning  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  these  Indians. 

In  this  report  he  says : 

The  i>osition  of  agency^  physician  on  a  reservation  such  as  this,  where  the  Indians  have  entirely  abah- 
doned  their  native  medicine  men,  is  one  of  considerable  responsibility  and  anxiety.  Having  laid  aside 
adl  efforts  of  their  own,  however  simple  or  ineffectual  they  may  have  been  toward  the  curing  of  disease, 
they  now  depend  entirely  on  the  physician,  expectiog  him  to  act  also  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurse. 

The  very  best  thing  the  Government  can  do  for  these  Indians,  in  order  to  further  their  advancement 
in  this  direction,  is  to  furnish  suitable  hospital  accommodations  at  the  agency  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  pupils,  and  of  a  few  other  persons  whose  cases  could  only  be  properly  treated  at  such  a  place. 
While  the  children  are  being  instructed  in  school  branches  aud  in  various  industrial  pursuits,  they 
have  no  proper  conception  of  the  art  of  caring  for  or  nursing  tbe  sick.  With  good  hospital  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  boarding  schools,  quite  a  number  of  pupils  could  be  instructed  yearly  as 
nurses  of  the  sick.  The  death  rate  among  these  Indians  duriug  the  past  year  has  been  large,  being 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  number  of  births.  The  majority  of  deaths  have  arisen  from  conaurap- 
tion  or  from  lung  complications  which  have  followed  the  whooping-cough,  which  was  prevalent  last 
winter.  These  cases  of  consumption  were  mainly  among  young  persons  and  were  the  result  of  a  syph- 
ilitic taint,  inherited  from  their  parents,  who  about  twenty  or  more  years  ago  came  in  contact  with  alow 
class  of  early  white  settlers  and  with  a  degraded  soldiery.  This  constitutional  taint  has  proved ,  and  will 
still  prove,  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  physical  welfare  of  these  Indians.  It  is  only  by  these  Indians 
being  fi'eed  from  the  polluting  influence  of  immoral  men  for  one  or  two  generations,  and  placed  entirely 
under  the  care  and  influence  of  men  of  high  moral  and  humanitarian  views,  that  we  can  hope  to  see 
them  grow  up  into  a  nation  of  hearty  moral  and  intelligent  people. 

Very  respectfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

Indian  Agent,.. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


SiLETZ  Indian  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  20, 188€, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1884. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  has  been  a  peculiar  season.    The  first  part  of  the  season  was  dry  and  co\d:; ' 
was  bad  for  gardens,  also  for  crops.    The  grain  turned  yellow.    Later  came  rains 
that  put  the  crops  ahead  so  that  the  yield  will  be  better  than  last  year.     What  I  said 
last  year  in  regard  to  land  is  true  now  with  the  feeling  intensified.    The  Department 
has  kindly  given  us  some  work  in  the  line  of  surveying. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  some  directions  in  regard  to  settling  on  the  farm- 
and  making  homes  for  themselves.     I  am  very  much  encouraged  in  this  matter. 

ITie  crop  of  hay  is  secured,  but  not  in  as  fine  condition  as  last  season.  Rains  fell 
and  fogs  came  so  that  part  of  the  hay  was  damaged  somewhat.  I  am  still  of  the' 
opinion  that  good  wheat  can  be  raised  here,  and  that  we  could  save  to  these  Indians- 
the  price  of  the  flour  that  we  buy  abroad,  if  we  could  get  them  started ;  and  the  money 
to  parchase  the  right  kind  of  seed  is  wanted. 

Number  of  acres  under  fence,  3,000 ;  under  cultivation,  1,350 ;  new  land  broken,  100 
acres ;  new  fence  and  old  repaired,  2,000  rods.  Some  lands  classed  under  cultivation 
is  in  pasturage,  making  the  actual  land  plowed  and  sown,  also  in  hay,  about  1,000 
acres.  Average  yield  of  oats,  35  bushels ;  hay,  2^  tons ;  wheat,  20  bushels ;  potatoes, 
250 :  giving  of  us  oats  22,130  bushels ;  wheat,  875 ;  potatoes,  26,350  bushels.  Of  course 
these  figures  are  approximated,  as  at  this  writing  there  is  no  possible  way  to  get  an 
accurate  account  of  these  things. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

•  

There  is  a  prospect  of  better  transportation  facilities.  A  railroad  line  is  building 
from  tbe  heart  of  the  valley  to  the  ocean,  and  will  come  to  Toledo,  8  miles  from  us. 
At  ■oon  as  that  is  built  there  will  be  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  our  port  and 
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San  Frau  Cisco,  and  also  Portland  and  Yaquina.  We  have  to  have  our  supplies  sent  to 
US  earlier.  They  did  not  reach  us  till  midwinter  this  last  year  and  we  were  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  it.  One  matter  connected  with  tbe  railroad  is  a  constant  annoy- 
ance, and  in  mentioning  it  brings  me  to  tbe  police  affairs. 

I  have  trouble  with  the  low  tramps  about  whisky,  and  they  tamper  with  my  police 
as  well  as  others.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  captain,  appointed  a  year  ago,  is  faith- 
ful to  me,  and  makes  an  efficient  officer.  I  have  to  weed  out  the  force  occasionally. 
Some  few  are  faithful  and  true.    We  are  just  now  making  some  changes. 

SANITARY. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  health  of  the  Indians,  taking  them  altogether,  is  far  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Number  of  births,  28 ;  deaths,  31  recorded ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  figures  are  not  correct,  so  far  as  births  are  concerned.  I  think  there  are 
more  births.  Number  receiving  medical  treatment  during  the  year  550,  but  very  many 
of  these  cases  were  of  no  moment. 

Buildings  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  one  year  ago.  Thanks  to  a  generous  ad- 
ministration, we  have  a  good,  comn^odious  boarding-house  and  school-house,  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  long-talked  of  Alsea  houses  are  now  built.  By  dint  of 
pushing,  we  got  them  built  in  time  to  secure  the  money  allowed  us  for  the  purpose. 
Our  mnl  need6  repairing,  and  some  new  buildings  put  up  for  agent  and  employes. 
We  need  also  a  new  bam,  but  these  we  hope  to  secure  in  then  ear  future.  I  have  said 
from  the  first  that  lumber  was  tlie  great  desideratum. 


EMPL0Y]6S. 
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With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  have  done  good  service,  many  of  them  doing  as 
good  service  as  could  be  asked  for;  in  fact,  no  person  in  any  position  could  have  better 
service  than  I  had  from  most  of  my  employes.  Most  of  the  exceptions  are  in  the  police 
force.    The  teachers  I  have  changed. 

Educational  work  is  the  great  object  now.     After  getting  our  school-buildings  and 

fettinff  them  furnished  we  feel  that  this  work  is  paramount  to  all  other  work,  and  we 
ave  planned  to  make  this  year  tell  on  this  line.  We  have  taken  new  land  for  the 
school  gardens.  We  have  a  new  school  barn ;  we  have  a  herd  of  cows  for  the  school; 
we  have  a  fine  lot  of  brood  sows,  some  chickens,  ifec,  for  the  school;  we  are  getting 
into  shape  to  drive  ahead.  Some  changes  in  the  employes,  and  the  help  given  us  by 
the  Department,  will  place  us  on  better  footing  for  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
we  shall  try  to  merit  your  api^robatiou.  The  work  of  this  year,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  been  preparatory. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  children  gone  from  this  agency  to  the  Forest 
Grove  training  school,  but  I  have  been  in  correspon'dence  with  the  superintendent, 
and  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  days  to  take  several  of  them  to  that  institution,  where 
they  can  have  better  advantages  in  industrial  training.  We  have  not  the  means  and 
appurtenances  to  instruct  in  trades  that  the  Forest  Grove  school  has,  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  am  highly  gratified  to  find  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  leading  men  among 
this  people  to  send  their  children  both  to  Forest  Grove  and  to  our  own  school. 

The  church  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev,  J.  S.  McCain,  an  accredited 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  being  looked  after  energetically,  and 
we  hope  to  see  our  church  matters  overhauled,  worked  over,  and  where  thistles  and 
brambles  now  grow  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  roses  blooming. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

This  year,  past  and  gone  forever,  with  all'of  its  trials,  joys,  and  sorrows,  has  been 
one  of  hard,  unremitting  toil.  I  have  gone  at  every  call,  night  and  day,  visited  the 
sick  and  dying,  given  of  my  own  means,  and  when  I  say  this  of  myself,  I  can  truly 
say  the  same  of  most  of  my  employ<5s.  We  have  built  a  new  boarding  and  school- 
house,  nine  houses  for  the  Alsea's,  refenced  the  Government  farm,  looked  after  the 
whole  reservation  in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  can  without  egotism  say  that  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  agency  is  in  better  condition  than  one  year  ago.  I  have  made 
three  several  trips  to  the  Salmon  River  country.  I  have  made  several  allotments  of 
lands  to  the  Indians  there.  I  find  that  these  Indians  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
Some  Tilamook  and  Nestucca  Indians  who  were  induced  to  come  upon  the  reserve  by 
Hon.  Benj.  Simpson  under  instructions  from  the  Government,  have  not  had  the  fdlfill- 
ment  of  those  promises.     I  intend  soon  to  bring  this  matter  fully  before  you. 

I  have  looked  out  a  road  along  the  coast  connecting  that  part  of  the  reserve  with 
Newport  at  Yaquina  Bay.  I  find  that  if  we  had  the  matter  of  $1,000  we  could  build- 
a  road  that  would  give  us  a  market  for  all  that  country  and  would  assist  us  very  much 
in  inducing  our  young  men  to  settle  that  part  of  the  reserve.    We  need  the  road. 
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I  have  not  yet  institnted  the  court  of  Indian  offenses^bnt  shall  do  so  in  the  near 
future,  as  I  am  now  satisfied  that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  getting  any  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  governing  themselves,  nor  is  there  patience  enough  to  wait  for  the  results. 

Many  thanks  are  due  the  Commissioner  and  his  assistants  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  received  from  them.    In  fact,  nothing  that  I  have  asked  for  has  been 
denied  me  during  the  year,  and  I,  as  an  agent,  and  all  connected  with  me  in  this 
work,  feel  deeply  grateful. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  M.  WADSWORTH, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  7,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  of  July  1,  1884,  from  the  Indian  OflSce,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  years  1883-^84. 

This  reservation  consists  of  about  2r>8,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Umatilla  County, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  through  which  flows  the  Umatilla 
River,  a  beautiful  stream  abounding  in  fish  of  nearly  every  variety.  The  reserva- 
tion is  also  watered  by  numerous  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Umatilla,  such  as  Wild- 
Horse,  Birch,  Butter,  Cottonwood,  Meacham,  and  McKay  Creeks,  and  numerous 
springs  of  the  purest  water ;  and  in  those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  these  streams 
are  not  convenient  irrigation  is  easily  obtained  with  but  little  labor. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  land  consists  of  timber  for  building  and  fuel  purposes,  and 
the  supply  of  the  latter  is  ample  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  trees  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  where  the  Government  saw  and  shingle  mills  are  located  at  present 
(mouth  of  Meacham  Creek),  will,  after  this  season,  be  about  exhausted,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  said  mill  to  some  other  suitable  point,  as  there  are  vast  amounts  of 
good  building  material  at  other  places  on  the  reserve  which  will  last  a  long  time. 

The  Indians  who  are  located  here  consist  of  the  Walla- Walla,  Cayuse,  d.ud  Uma- 
tilla tribes,  together  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods, 
principally  belonging  to  the  Walla- Walla  tribe,  and  as  the  latter  people  have  been 
principally  raised  and  educated  among  the  whites  they  are  a  good  acquisition  here, 
and  show  directly  to  the  full-blooded  Indians  the  advantages  and  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  however,  all  of  those  people  are  civilized,  having  lived  so 
long  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  white  race  (thirty  years),  and  the  great  majority,  if 
not  all,  are  perfectly  well  able  to  enter  civilization  and  take  good  care  of  themselves. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  immigration  of  persons  to  this  country  from  the  East- 
ern States,  which  is  increasing  every  year,  almost  every  piece  of  land  of  any  value 
in  Umatilla  County  has  been  located  on,  and  lots  of  people  are  awaiting  the  time 
when  those  Indians  here  will  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  have  the  balance  of  the  lands  thrown  open  for  settlement ;  and  indeed  it 
is  very  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  as  the  arable  land  (which  is  about  one-half)  is 
amongst  the  finest  in  Oregon,  or  indeed  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  here  would,  I  think,  be  much  pleased  and  satisfied  to 
have  their  lands  in  severalty,  properly  surveyed,  &c.,  but  before  this  can  be  done  the 
whole  reservation  must  be  resurveyed,  as  the  old  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Moody  survey  are  nearly  all  obliterated,  and  constant  disputes  as  to  the  exact  bound- 
ary lines  are  taking  place,  and  always  will,  until  this  matter  is  settled  beyond  all  dis- 
pute. 

The  Indians  are,  in  my  opinion,  civilized  as  much  as  ever  they  will  be.  They  are 
self-supporting  and  cost  the  Government  but  little  beyond  giving  them  a  small  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  implements,  axes,  rakes,  hoes,  scythes,  grain-cradles,  <&c.,  and 
Keeping  their  wagons  and  plows  in  repair  and  helping  them  to  build  their  houses,  which 
witn  my  small  number  of  employ<$s  (three)  I  try  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  within  the  past  year  amongst 
the  Indians,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  and  have  been  busily  employed  in  fencing, 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  farming  work,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  will  see  any  adult  In- 
dian doing  nothing,  or  loafing  around  on  this  reservation. 

There  are  now  under  fence  13,000  acres,  and  about  12,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
This  includes  the  farms  of  the  mixed-bloods,  who  reside  principally  on  Wild  Horse  and 
vicinity,  and  the  estimated  crops  this  season  will  amohnt  to  40,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  about  23,000  bushels  of  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  besides  a  large  amount  of  cereals  of 
all  kindSy  melons,  squash,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  (&c.,  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  ever 
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before ;  so  that  tlieir  condition  with  but  few  exceptions  is  remarkably  good.  Although 
the  crickets  caused  serious  damage  to  several  faruis  on  the  Too-to- willow  (southwest 
of  agency),  also  at  the  school  and  agency  gardens — yet  at  the  larger  part  of  the  res- 
ervation they  were  not  found,  fortunately.  In  fact,  the  Indians  are  more  and  more 
impressed  every  day  with  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  own  living,  and  being 
independent  of  all  assistance  from  the  Government,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  if 
they  keep  on  as  they  have  been  doing,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  independent.  My 
employes  have  helped  to  put  up  six  houses  for  them,  and  they  themselves  have  put 
up  about  seven  others ;  all  materials  paid  for  by  themselves  as  well  as  the  expenses 
of  cutting  the  logs  and  sawing  the  lumber  and  shingles.  Nearly  all  of  the  families 
want  houses,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  getting  out  logs,  preparatory  to  the  saw- 
ing of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  and  so  soon  as  they  get  through  with  their  harvesting 
will  no  doubt  commence  buihiiug. 

The  640  acres  authorized  to  be  sold  to  Pendleton,  for  the  enlargement  of  that  town, 
per  act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  188*2,  was  sold  in  town  lots  after  survey  and  being 
appraised  by  the  duly  appointed  commissioners,  at  public  auction  in  May  last.  The 
amount  realized  I  have  not  learned  officially,  but  I  know  the  lots,  or  most  of  them, 
were  sold  at  a  good  price. 

The  institution  of  the  police  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Indian  offenses 
on  reservations,  as  per  instructions  of  March  3,  1883,  has  worked  admirably  and  made 
a  radical  change,  especially  among  the  young  men  of  the  tribes,  for  the  better,  as  all 
disorders  or  offenses  that  come  before  the  judges  here  are  inexorably  punished,  and 
the  police  force  are  active  and  zealous  in  suppressing  all  disorders,  and  reporting 
such  cases  as  might  require  the  action  of  the  court,  which  cases  I  am  glad  to  say  are 
not  many,  and  the  principal  ones,  as  usual,  caused  by  whisky. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  year  some  half  dozen  of  whites,  4  Indians,  and  1 
Chinaman  sent  to  Portland  for  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  selling 
or  disposing  of  liquor  to  Indians ;  but  as  they  all  plead  "  guilty  "  and  give  the  usual 
excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  punishments  awarded  are  but  slight  and  tend 
more  to  the  encouragement  of  this  business  than  its  suppression  and  makes  the  mat- 
ter a  mere  farce,  but  a  very  expensive  one  for  the  Government,  as  every  person  sent 
from  Pendleton  to  Portland  for  trial  costs  the  Government  nearlj  |100,  whereas  the 
fines  are  usually  but  from  $5  to  $25.  As  I  have  before  reported,  as  well  as,  indeed,  as 
the  honorable  Commissioner  himself  in  his  annual  reports,  the  only  way  to  at  all  sup- 
press this  most  nefarious  traffic  is  to  punish  on  conviction,  the  full  penalty  allowed 
by  law  in  every  case,  as  this  plea  of  '^  guilty  "  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  so  far  as  this 
vicinity  is  concerned,  is  all  nonsense,  as  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a  single  person 
of  any  intelligence,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  in  this  vicinity,  but  what  well  knows 
they  are  committing  a  serious  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whenevier 
they  either  sell  or  give  liquor  to  an  Indian  on  or  off  the  reservation.  Until  the  se- 
verest penajty  is  iim)08ed  for  this  offense  it  is  useless  to  try  and  stop  it.  In  fact,  as 
you  so  ably  state  in^your  last  annual  report,  all  of  those  Indians  should  be  nnder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  both  for  protection  and 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  my  impression  i  hat  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians  would  be  far 
bettor  satisfied  than  they  are  now.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  not  increasing  here,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  the  same  per- 
sons, and  a  very  small  number,  too,  who  are  guilty  of  this  offense.  •  The  greater  part 
of  the  Indians  do  not  indulge  in  this  vice. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  road  from  Pendleton  to  Center- 
ville,  as  per  right  of  way  and  contract  with  the  Indians,  forwarded  September  4, 1883, 
has  been  completed  some  time  ago  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement  faithfully  complied 
with  on  both  sides.  In  fact,  the  employ^sof  the  road  and  the  Indians  get  along  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  together.  The  officers  of  the  company  rigidly  exact  the  observ- 
ance of  the  intercoui*se  laws  and  faithfully  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  terms  of 
their  contract.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some  cattle  and  horses  have  been  killed  and 
otherwise  injured  on  the  road,  but  they  have  all  been  promptly  settled  for  and  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties  concerned. 

One  of  the  Indian  policemen,  named  William,  was  shot  and  killed  by  white  men  on 
the  13t.h  of  May  last  (duly  reported  at  that  time),  and,  from  the  evidence  adduced, 
without  cause.  The  men,  whose  names  are  Anderson  and  Barnhart,  were  held  by  the 
examining  justice  at  Pendleton  without  bail  to  appear  before  thegrand  jury  of  Uma- 
tilla County  at  the  June  term  of  the  State  district  court,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  both  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  yet 
at  their  trial  before  the  district  court  at  Pendleton,  as  I  expected,  they  were  ac- 
quitted. As  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  reservation  those  men  were  immedi- 
ately rearrested  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  Portland  before  the  United 
States  district  judge,  who  at  once  placed  them  nnder  $5,<'00  bonds  each  to  appear  before 
his  court  for  trial  at  the  next  term,  which,  I  understand,  is  in  October.  The  bonds 
were  furnished.    The  Indians  were  much  excited  at  first,  but  now  appear  very  reti 
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cenfc  on  the  subject,  doubtless  awaiting  the  action  of  the  United  States  authorities  in 
the  premises.  William,  the  murdered  man,  was  one  of  the  very  best  Indians  here, 
well  known  to  the  merchants  and  other  persons  in  Pendleton  for  his  integrity,  sobriety, 
and  other  good  qualities;  but  since  the  Bannock  war  of  1878  the  prejudice  against 
Indians  here  is  very  great,  although  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proven  that  any 
of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  were  engaged  with  the  hostiles  at  that  time,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  large  nuuiber  were  engaged  and  had  several  fights  with  the  hostiles 
on  behalf  of  the  whites. 

The  customs  of  the  scalp,  or  sun  dances,  or  other  barbarous  rites  that  used  to  be 
observed,  are  no  longer  known  here;  and  the  occupation  of  the  so-called  medicine 
men  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  Indian  (or  nearly  so)  who  is  sick  or  unwell,  goes 
now  to  the  agency  physician  for  medicine  and  treatment,  which  shows  a  good  deal 
of  progress  among  them,  to  s  ly  the  least. 

The  boarding  school  established  here,  and  in  operation  since  January,  18S3,  has 
been  very  successful,  and  the.  progress  made  by  the  children,  under  the  able  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  very  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  The  school  has  now  72  scholars 
(34  boys  and  38  girls),  and  their  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  English  speaking, 
geography,  history,  &c.,  as  well  as  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  knitting,  and  all  kinds 
of  household  work,  suitable  to  their  age,  have  been  rapid.  At  the  examination  held 
at  the  school  June  '^9  last,  previous  to  the  annual  vacation,  and  which  was  attended 
by  a  great  many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  expressed 
themselves  not  only  as  well  pleased  but  greatly  astonished  at  the  proficiency  displayed 
by  the  i>upils  of  both  sexes,  especially  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  the  question  of  civilizing- 
the  coming  race  of  these  Indians  is  no  longer  problematical.  : 

Thanks  to  the  generous  munificence  of  the  Department,  the  school  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  everything  snificient  for  a  sound,  practical  education,  the  children  are 
Tvell  and  comfortably  clothed,  and  the  provisions  furnished  are  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  main  building  is  now  thoroughly  renovated  and  painted  throughout;  also  an  addi- 
tion of  a  good  dining  room  and  kitchen  has  been  put  up  last  spring,  and  there  is  now 
ander  construction  a  bath  and  wash  house  and  wood  shed,  all  of  which  has  been  au- 
thorized and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good, 
and  every  effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  by  every  person  concerned  to 
improve  and  teach  them  all  the  elements  of  a  proper  civilization,  in  accordance  with 
the  noble  and  generous  policy  of  our  Government. 

There  have  been  fourteen  deaths  during  the  year,  including  one  suicide  (which 
seldom  occurs),  and  one  homicide,  reported  above  ;  the  rest  were  mostly  cases  of  a 
chronic  character  of  long  standing,  a  few  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  and  always  will 
be  most  probably,  particularly  among  the  old  people.  The  general  health  of  the  res- 
ervation, however,  has  been  good. 

The  seeds  for  planting  purposes  purchased  for  the  agency  and  school  were  duly  dis- 
tributed, and  very  fortunately  of  those  for  the  agency  I  distributed  a  good  many  to 
some  of  the  poorer  Indians,  and  with  good  results,  as  the  crickets  did  not  trouble  their 
little  farms  this  season — as  they  did  the  agency  and  school  gardens  as  well  as  the 
Too  to- willow  farms,  causing  serious  damage. 

I  have  forwarded  during  the  year  a  large  number  of  depredations  claims  arising 
from  the  Indian  war  of  1878,  and  some  of  1855-^56,  and  recommended  them  (except 
one)  for  favorable  action  after  a  strict  compliance  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  the 
rales  and  regulations  furnished  me  on  the  subject. 

In  January  last  the  agency  blacksmith  shop  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss, 
however,  consisted  but  of  250  bushels  of  charcoal,  among  which  the  fire  accident- 
ally took  place,  as  all  the  iron,  steel,  tools,  &c.,  were  saved,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  ourselves  and  some  Indians  who  happened  to  be  at  the  agency  at  the  time.  There 
are  no  arrangements  here  of  any  account  against  fire,  and  although  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  be  more  careful  about  fire  than  we  are,  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  a  thing 
might  occur,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  school-house,  which  might  (if  such 
should  unfortunately  happen)  prove  very  serious.  I  will  forward  to  the  Department 
in  a  short  time  some  recommendations  on  this  subject  for  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  promptness  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  in 
all  my  official  transactions,  as  also  for  valuable  advice  and  instructions  iu  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty.  I  also  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  F.  Watson 
United  States  district  attorney,  for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  In- 
dian matters. 

Statistics  of  agency  and  school  are  herewith  respectfully  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  SOMMERVILLE, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  15,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  first  annual  report,  as  directed  in  your  circular 
letter  dated  July  1,  1884. 

On  assuniiiig  my  duties  as  agent,  on  the  2d  of  last  March,  I  found  that  the  public 
property  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  age  and  decay,  and  all  needing  repairs  very 
mucb,  the  progress  of  which  I  find  to  be  very  slow,  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  a 
sufficient  nuiulier  of  employes  to  successfully  carry  on  the  agency  work,  much  less 
to  make  very  rai)id  advancement  in  improvements.  All  th«^  buildings  are  old  and 
arranged  with  a  seeming  view  to  being  inconvenient.  The  farm  (if  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  it  a  farm)  is  located  some  three  miles  from  the  agency;  inclosed  with 
only  an  apology  for  a  fence;  the  ground  foul  with  cockle,  and  other  noxious  plants; 
and  in  this  connection  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that,  in  very  many  instances,  the 
Indians  have  risen  far  above  the  Government,  in  both  buildings  and  in  farming,  show- 
ing clearly  that  if  the  Government  will  only  teach  by  precept  and  example  rather 
than  by  words,  that  the  people  here  will  soon  become  civilized,  and  sutiiciently  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  laws  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government,  to  be- 
come citizens,  and  thus  relieve  the  Government  of  their  care  and  especial  protection ; 
a  thing  certainly  much  to  be  desired  by  all  those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  Indian  at  heart. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  regard  to  schools,  I  would  say  that  when  I  came  here  I  found  one  school  in  sue" 
cessful  operation  at  Sin-e-ma-sho,  in  so  far  as  the  means  at  the  hands  of  the  teach" 
ers  would  admit.  On  June  6  I  started  a  boarding  school  at  this  place,  the  de- 
mands of  the  Indians  being  so  great  for  another  school,  although  the  buildings  were 
totally  unfit  for  a  school  of  any  kind,  much  less  a  boarding  school.  The  buildings 
occupie/1  are  in  a  very  poor  state  of  repair,  and  as  I  had  not  the  means  to  repair  them 
1  was  compelled  to  use  them  as  the  best  that  could  be  done.  Some  of  the  windows 
were  broken  out  entirely,  sash  and  all,  and  I  was  compelled  to  board  them  up,  as 
there  was  no  material  here  for  repairing  any  kind  of  buildings.  The  furniture  was 
very  primitive  in  its  make-up,  more  so  than  the  people  that  are  to  be  taught,  and  un- 
less there  are  new  86hool- houses  built  and  furnished,  the  schools  at  this  agency  must 
be  discontinued,  a  thing  much  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  are  very  anx- 
ious to  have  their  children  taught  at  lea«t  a  fair  English  education.  They  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  their  children  will  have  an  education  and  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  our  laws  and  customs  to  become  citizens;  for  they  regard  our  people  as 
being  great  and  wise  in  all  things;  and  could  they  only  attain  to  that  degree-of  intel- 
ligence and  civilization  that  we  hav  •  reached,  they  regard  it  as  all  that  they  would 
need  to  complete  their  happiness  and  prosperity,  which  is  natural,  there  being  a 
wide  difference  in  our  mo(]es  and  success  in  life  aud  their  own.  And  they  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  education,  as  the  only  channel  through  which  they  can  reach  to  that  degree 
of  civilization  that  we  as  a  nation  have  risen  to.  Their  children  compare  favorably 
with  the  white  children  in  school,  so  far  as  books  go,  and  they  are  much  easier  gov- 
erned, but  more  indolent  when  it  comes  to  physical  labor  than  the  whit«  children. 
In  fact  some  of  them  are  rather  inclined  to  indolence  when  it  comes  to  other  work, 
other. than  their  studies  in  school,  and  this  is  one  of  the  defects  that  the  teacher  has 
to  constantly  guard  against.  Aud  in  this  connection  I  would  remark  that  I  regard 
it  as  absolutely  necessary  that  almost  the  whole  energies  of  the  Government,  in  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  Indians,  should  be  directed  toward  schools  and  agriculture,  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  trades. 

But,  however,  I  think  unless  there  can  be  good  schools  established  and  maintained 
here,  with  good,  comfortable,  aud  convenient  buildings  for  such  schools,  with  compe- 
tent and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  and  assistants,  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  carry  on  an  agency  school,  for,  while  the  child  is  getting  his  education  he 
naturally  falls  into  the  way  of  half  doing  things  in  conformity  with  nisanrroundings; 
i.  6.,  **  anything  is  good  enough,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  here  in  the  past, 
judging  from  the  Government  buildings.  My  remarks  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
viewing  our  surroundings.  There  are  now  two  schools  established  at  this  agency, 
and  nearly  half  the  children  of  school  age  upon  this  reservation  attend  these  schools. 
What  children  attend  do  so  without  any  compulsion  or  persuasion,  and  more  have 
voluntarily  come  in  than  could  be  accommodated  comfortably.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  over  three-fourths  of  the  children  would  come  to  school,  with  their 
own  or  their  parents'  free  volition,  could  we  only  provide  for  them;  but  as  it  is  they 
cannot  be  provided  for;  hence  may  go  without  any  opportunity  to  get  an  education. 

CIVILIZATION. 

7!6e  Indians  here  seem  to  be  growing  steadily  but  slowly  into  civilized  habits. 
Nearly  all  have  adopted  some  of  the  habits  oi  t\ift  >N\\\t)fta,  vi\i\\ft  ^  majority  have  ti^en 
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quite  a  decided  step  toward  the  modes  and  habits  of  our  own  people,  and  especially 
the  young  who  have  attended  school  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  customs  be- 
longing to  civilization,  but,  of  course,  are  held  back  somewhat  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  old  people.  The  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  conservative  and  "stand  by  their  time -hon- 
ored cnstoms  and  principles,"  as  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition ;  but  this  class  will 
soofi  pass  away,  and  the  young  who  are,  or  at  least  should  be,  educated  will  take  the 
places  of  their  parents,  and  intelligence  will  rule  instead  of  superstition. 

MORALS. 

As  to  the  moraU  of  the  Indians  upon  this  reservation,  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  agencies,  and  in  fact  would  compare  rather  favorably  with  many  commu- 
nities among  civilized  races.  There  is  scarcelj^  any  drunkenness  upon  the  reserva- 
tion and  but  little  theft.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  peaceful,  and  try  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  reservation,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  State  when  they  are  off  the  reservation. 
They  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  to  be  law-abiding,  showing  conclusively  that  they  have 
had  good  moral  training  in  the  past. 

MEDICINE    MEN. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  here  is  the  medi- 
cine man,  who  opposes  everything  that  is  likely  to  elevate  the  people.  He  is  ex- 
tremely conservative;  he  is  tyrannical,  indolent,  worthless,  and  dishonest.  He  only 
studies  how  he  may  deceive  his  people  so  as  to  gain  a  living  without  earning  it ;  and 
he  succeeds  only  too  well  in  his  pretended  necromancy.  And  either  through  fear,  ig- 
norance, or  superstition  there  are  none  but  what  admit  his  power  to  cure  or  kill  at 
will.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  all  when  sick  to  hunt  relief,  and  the  Indians,  like  our 
own  people,  are  continually  catching  at  every  quack  nostrum  that  is  presented  to 
them  that  claims  to  benefit  the  patient.  The  magnetic  healer,  or  the  patent  nostrum- 
vender,  live  and  thrive  in  the  midst  of  people  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Indian,  who  is  very 
superstitious,  should  be  a  firm  believer  in  their  doctors  and  naturally  look  to  them 
for  relief  when  sick.  Only  by  education  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  can  the 
medicine  man  be  deprived  of  his  influence  among  the  Indians. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Next  in  importance  to  education  to  the  Indian  is  agriculture.  Without  it  all  else 
would  be  comparatively  useless.  It  will  not  only  keep  up  civilization,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  auxiliaries  to  its  promotion,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  In- 
dian from  husbandry  are  many  fold,  even  though  it  bo  in  the  most  simple  form.  When 
the  Indian  sees  a  small  tract  of  land  by  cultivation  yielding  himself  and  family  a  good 
living  he  naturally  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ways  of  his  savage  life  are  not 
as  good  as  the  ways  of  his  more  fortunate  white  neighbor.  He  sees  that  the  new  way 
always  insures  himself  and  those  depending  upon  him  a  sure  living  from  a  small  piece 
of  land,  while  by  his  old  way  it  took  many  hundreds  of  acres  for  his  support,  and  that 
support  only  meager  at  the  best ;  he  longs  for  a  change  that  will  better  his  condition, 
and  only  wants  the  knowledge  how  to  make  the  change  to  at  once  do  it.  The  In- 
dians on  this  reservation  have  made  very  fair  progress  in  farming,  some  raising  a 
surplus,  others  enough  to  supply  their  own  wants,  while  quite  a  number  only  raise 
but  a  few  bushels  of  grain,  ifec,  and  still  a  class  that  do  not  make  any  pretensions  at 
farming  at  all.  This  reservation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  well  adapted  to  farming; 
is  mnen  better  for  grazing  purposes  than  for  farming,  but  there  is  enough  farming 
land  here  for  all  to  have  a  home,  if  they  desire  it,  and  most  of  them  do,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  would  regard  it  as  wisdom  to  encourage  farming  as  much  as  possible,  and 
allot  the  Indians  lands  in  severalty,  so  that  each  one  would  feel  that  he  was  living 
upon  bis  own  place,  and  not  only  his,  but  that  which  is  to  be  his  children's  after  him, 
and  they  would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

There  is  a  church  organization  at  this  agency.  The  religious  work,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  has  been  mainly  carried  on  by  my  predecessor,  Capt.  John  Smith,  assisted 
by  some  of  his  employ^.  Agent  Smith  died  January  18,  1884,  after  a  protracted  ill- 
ness. He  left  this  agency  on  account  of  ill  health  early  last  fall,  never  to  return, 
leaving  in  charge  his  clerk,  who  had  been  here  with  him  over  six  years,  and  who  car- 
ried on  the  religious  work  at  this  agency  after  the  agent  left,  and  also  since  his  death. 
Sabbath  services  were  also  held  regularly  at  Sin-e-ma-aho,  coxi^xsLcX.^^Xi'^  orsi^  q>1  'OaSk 
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teachers.  The  religious  teachings  of  the  past,  I  find  are  not  forgotten,  and  thongli 
^e  through  whose  instrumentality  a  church  was  organized,  and  whose  efforts  kept  it 
up,  and  increased  its  membership,  has  passed  away,  yet  his  influence  still  lives.  His 
long  service  here  and  earnest  work,  in  trying  to  elevate  and  Christianize  these  Indians, 
will  ever  be  remembered. 

STATISTICAL. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report  gives  the  following 
figures ; 

There  are  as  near  as  can  be  determined  819  Indians  belonging  to  this  reservation  ; 
males,  392  ;  females,  427.  During  the  year  ending  July  31,  there  were  40  births  and 
25  deaths,  giving  a  gain  of  15  over  last  year's  report,  as  far  as  births  and  deaths  are 
•concerned  ;  but  there  is  a  loss  of  5  by  removal,  and  these  were  Piutes.  Of  the  differ- 
ent tribes  occupying  this  reservation  there  are,  then.  Warm  Springs,  427 ;  Wascoes,  261 ; 
"Temnoes,  74 ;  John  Days,  52 ;  Piutes,  5.  There  are  80  adults  and  youths  who  can 
read.  There  is  one  church  building  and  63  church  members,  Indians,  and  4  white. 
No  contributions  have  been  made  during  the  year  from  any  religious  societies  or  other 
parties.    Nearly  all  the  Indians  wear  citizens*  dress,  and  all  do  more  or  less. 

Of  lands  cultivated,  I  estimate  2,000  acres,  but  owing  to  very  hot  weather  early  in 
the  season  a  part  of  the  grain  sown  was  destroyed,  so  that  I  estimate  only  4,000  bush- 
els wheat ;  1,000  bushels  oats ;  200  bushels  com,  and  other  grain  in  smaller  quantities. 

Of  stock  I  estimate  6,000  horses ;  500  head  of  cattle,  and  350  of  sheep.  There  was 
233,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  but  only  5  houses  were  built,  owing  to  the  want  of  car- 
penters, and  the  limited  supply  of  nails,  &,c,  I  think  fully  ten-sixteenths  of  their 
subsistence  was  obtained  by  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  and  six-sixteenths  by  fishing, 
hunting,  <&c. 

An  industrial  and  boarding  school  was  maintained  at  the  Sin-e-ma-sho  Valley  for 
eleven  and  a  half  months,  or  up  to  the  18th  ultimo.  Total  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  was  38.  Average  attendance,  26^.  Largest 
a.verage  one  month,  was  'M^},  and  was  in  March  last.  The  day  school  at  this  agency 
was  discontinued  June  30,  1883,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  boarding  school  June  6, 
present  year.  Whole  number  of  scholars  attending  one  month  or  more  was  33.  Av- 
erage attendance,  27^.  Largest  average  one  month,  was  2&ff  in  July  last.  At  the 
present  time  both  schools  are  having  a  vacation  until  the  1st  of  September. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OFFENSES. 

This  court  has  been  organized,  but  not  fully,  and  the  sessions  have  been  rather  ir- 
regular. It  does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  Indians  situated,  and  as  much  civi- 
lized, as  are  these.  In  ray  judgment  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  criminal  code  of 
the  several  states  and  Territories  wherein  reservations  are  situated,  and  try  all  cases 
by  such  laws.  One  hindrance  here  is  the  absence  of  a  good  jail.  It  may  not  be  often 
needed,  but  it  is  an  important  factor  in  dealing  with  refractory  offenders. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TREATY. 

1  find  on  record  what  purports  to  be  a  supplementary  treaty  with  the  confederated 
tribes  and  bands  in  Middle  Oregon  and  the  United  States,  executed  November  15, 
1865,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  by  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  J.  W.  Peret 
Huntington,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  by  the  headmen,  as  Mark,  Kockup,  Billy 
Chinook,  and  others,  which  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Indians  ever  relinquishing  their  right  to  the  fish- 
eries on  the  Columbia  River ;  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to 
the  Government,  the  matter  should  be  made  right  and  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  as  it  now  stands  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  them ;  and  I  would 
not  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  in  any  way  shake  their  faith  in  the  belief  that  the 
Government  will  do  them  justice,  for  when  once  you  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dian it  is  difficult  to  get  along  with  him  or  to  do  business.  As  both  the  agents  that  pre- 
ceded me.  Captain  Mitchell  and  the  late  Captain  Smith,  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  alleged  supplementary  treaty,  I  hoj)e  that  now  some  atteution 
will  be  given  to  the  matter.  All  the  Indians  say  emphatically  that  when  the  treaty 
was  read  to  them  no  mention  was  made  as  to  their  giving  up  the  ri^ht  to  fish.  All 
that  was  said  was  that  they  were  to  agree  not  to  leave  the  reservation  without  get- 
ting passes,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  agree  to  this,  they  were  promised  30 
head  of  oxen  and  100  blankets,  and  they  agreed  to  this.  The  30  oxen,  I  presume, 
represented  the  $3,000  mentioned  in  this  treaty,  and  the  blankets,  &c.,  the  $500;  in 
all,  $3,500.  They  received  the  cattle,  &c.,  as  stipulated,  but  never  knew  until  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  treaty  made  mention  of  any  definite  sum  of  money.  The  fact  is 
thej  were  wilfully  and  wickedly  deceived. 
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AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Perhaps  out  of  charity  for  the  former  agents  at  this  agency,  I  should  refrain  from 
making  any  further  mention  of  the  public  buildings  here.  In  appearance  there  is 
nothing  to  commend  them.  The  dwelling-houses  for  the  employes  are  old  and  com- 
paratively worthless  and  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  have  them 
occupied  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  but  justice  to  my  immediate  predecessor,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  to  say  that  he  called  attention  to  their  condition  several  years  ago,  but 
he  had  not  since  that  time  been  furnished  with  the  means  to  keep  them  in  repair  and 
at  the  same  time  make  new  improvements,  while  some  of  those  who  preceded  him 
who  had  ample  help  and  funds  at  their  command  to  erect  good  substantial  buildings 
made  no  adequate  showing  for  the  means  furnished  them,  only  on  paper  as  it  appears, 
by  giving  rose-colored  reports  to  the  Government  of  the  extensive  improvements 
made  at  this  agency,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  funds  were 
j  ndiciously  expended  and  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  Indians. 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  implements  used  here  in  farming  as  a  rule  are  very  inferior,  and  in  most  in- 
stances worn  out.  As  to  labor-saving  machinery,  there  is  but  one  mower  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  that  is  the  private  property  of  an  Indian.  They  cut  their  grain  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  mowing  scythe,  or  old-fashioned  grain  cradle,  while  some  have  to 
use  the  old  reaping  hook.  The  plows,  when  new,  are  not  such  as  would  sell  among 
farmer's  in  this  vicinity,  not  being  considered  a  good  plow  for  working  our  soil.  Some 
use  harrows  with  wooden  t«eth,  while  others,  more  fortunate,  use  iron-tooth  harrows. 
There  is  no  machinery  of  any  kind  tha^  will  clean  grain  fit  for  sowing,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  land  has  became  very  foul,  so  much  so  that  a  crop  can  scarcely  be  raised 
exce{)t  on  the  newest  lands.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Government,  to  remedy  the 
many  defects  in  the  present  system  of  farming,  furnishing  the  Indians  with  better  im- 
plements to  work  with. 

As  farming  is  now  carried  on  it  is  at  best  only  a  drudgery,  and  it  is  only  the  Indian's 
wants  and  desires  that  keeps  him  on  the  farm.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  great  civil- 
izers  of  men,  and  it  certainly  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  more  liberal  expenditures  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  self-reliant  and  self  supporting  it  relieves  the  Govern- 
ment from  any  further  care,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  ;  and  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
pense he  becomes  a  tax  payer  au'l  a  citizen,  a  thing  that  the  Government  and  the 
agent  should  try  to  bring  about  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

CAPT.   JOHN  SMITH. 

In  making  my  annual  report,  it  would  hardly  be  complete  did  I  not  make  some 
more  mention  of  the  late  agent,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  this  agency 
almost  continuously  for  the  last  twenty  years  previous  to  my  taking  charge  of  the 
same.  He  labored  honestly  and  faithfully  in  discharging  his  duties.  One  of  his  great- 
est desires  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  elevate  and  civilize  the  Indians  under  his  care,  and 
he  never  tired  or  faltered  by  the  wayside  in  carrying  out  his  purposes.  He  taught 
not  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  every-day  life,  what  was  right  for  them 
to  follow  and  imitate,  and  warned  them  of  the  evils  around  them,  and  admonished 
them  to  ever  do  right.  Thus  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  eventful  life  he  had 
been  doing  his  greatest  work,  faithfully  discharging  his  many  duties,  and  at  last,  in  a 
ripe  old  age,  he  gave  up  this  life,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  things 
well,  the  Indians  feeling  that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  truest  friends,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment may  well  feel  that  it  has  lost  a  faithful  and  honest  officer. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALONZO  GESNER, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TONKAWA  Special  Agency,  Fort  Griffin,  Texas, 

August  9,  1884. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  offiye,  I  have  the  honor  to 
sabmit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  consist  of  78  Tonkawas  and  19  Lipans.  These  iwo 
tribes  are  so  intermixed  that,  for  all  purposes  of  this  report,  they  may  be  considered 
M  bel6ogiog  to  one  tribe.    Between  these  Indians  and  the  whites  there  exists  the  most 
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cordial  relation,  the  latter  well  remembering  of  what  inestimable  value  were  the  Ton- 
kawas  during  the  troubles  with  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas,  only  a  few  years  since. 
Not  a  single  case  of  difficulty  between  the  Indians  and  whites  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation since  I  took  charge  here  nearly  three  years  ago. 

During  the  month  of  December,  at  several  different  times,  the  Indians  suffered  the 
loss  of  thirteen  ponies  in  all,  five  of  which  were  recovered,  and  there  is  strong  prob- 
ability of  more  being  recovered  soon.  This  place  being  only  about  100  miles  from  the 
border  of  the  Indian  Territory,  it  is  easy  for  thieves  to  steal  ponies  and  get  them  across 
the  line  almost  before  the  the  theft  is  discovered.  The  last  raid  which  was  made  the 
thieves  secured  six  ponies,  but  beingclosely  pursued  by  the  Indians  and  deputy  sheriff 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  vstolen  stock  in  order  to  make  good  their  own  escape. 

The  liquor  traffic  with  my  Indians  I  consider  entirely  broken  up,  not  a  single  case 
of  drunkenness  having  come  to  my  knowledge  for  more  than  a  year.  In  this  good  work 
I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  county  sheriff  and  his  deputies.  Threecases  against 
whites  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  continued  from  last  year,  were  tried  before  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas,  at  Graham,  Tex.,  at  the 
February  term,  but  the  prosecution  failed  to  convict,  simply  because  Indian  testimony, 
on  which  we  had  principally  to  rely,  was  not  considered  of  any  weight  by  the  jury. 
Nevertheless  these  prosecutions  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  violators  of  the 
law,  as  it  brought  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the^act  that  they  were  sabj^cting 
themselves  to  a  prosecution,  even  if  there  was  a  small  chance  of  their  conviction. 

The  Indians  have,  on  a  limited  scale,  tried  farming  again  this  summer,  bat  the  re- 
sult is  a  total  failure,  as  has  been  the  case  every  year  since  I  have  been  here.  In  the 
spring  everything  gave  promise  of  a  bountiful  yield,  but  the  dry  weather  coming  on 
in  June  completely  ruined  every  prospect.  It  is  abundantly  proven  that  neither 
white  man  nor  Indian  can  make  a  success  of  farming  in  this  country  so  long  as  the 
climat'C  remains  as  it  is  present. 

The  Tonka  was  and  Lipans  have  been  occupying  lands  belonging  to  private  parties, 
and  it  has  been  through  the  kindness  of  those  parties  that  the  Indians  were  allowed 
to  remain  here.  Were  the  Indians  going  to  remain  here  another  year  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Indian  Department  provide  them  with  land,  either  leased  or 
purchasfed. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  agent,  for  public  purposes,  have  been  rented  from 
private  parties,  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  the  support,  civilization  and  instrnction  of  the  Tonka wa  Indians,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  there  was  appropriated  by  Congress  the  sum  of  $3,000. 
This  amount  was  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  the  Indians  from  actual  want,  aside  from 
the  other  objects  for  which  the  money  was  intended.  In  this  part  of  Texas  game  is 
very  scarce,  and  these  Indians  are  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  subsistence.  By  hunting  and  working  at  odd  jobs  they  have  managed 
to  clothe  themselves  after  a  fashion,  but  the  fashion  is  rather  a  poor  one. 

In  the  way  of  schools  I  presume  this  agency  is  behind  every  other  agency  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  forced  to  report  no  progress  in  this  important  direction. 

It  has  been  expected  for  the  past  two  years  that  a  change  in  the  location  of  these 
Indians  would  be  made,  and  now,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  long-desired  change  is  to  take  place.  Active 
preparations  are  being  made  for  their  removal  from  this  place  to  the  Quapaw  Reser- 
vation, in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  there  I  trust  they  may  have  the  same  advantages 
as  to  schools  and  churches  as  other  tribes  not  half  so  deserving  have  hawi  for  years 
past.  Had  the  Tonka  was  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  neighbors,  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowas,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the  whites,  instead  of  assisting  the  whites 
against  their  red  brethren,  they,  too,  might  be  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  good  res- 
ervation, large  herds  of  cattle,  and,  in  short,  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Co- 
manches, who  formerly  roamed  over  the  immense  plains  of  this  portion  of  Texas,  kill- 
ing the  defenseless  whites  and  driving  off  their  stock.  On  the  contrary  the  Tonka- 
waa,  on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  white  settlers  and  United  States  soldiers,  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  about  400  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  hands  of  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowas.  Having  no  reservation,  they  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  miserable 
pittance  granted  them  by  a  generous  (?)  Government,  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  I  trust  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand,  and  on 
their  new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  great  service  they  have  rendered  their  country. 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  organize  a  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency, 
but  I  satisfied  myself  that  was  impracticable.  The  principal  difficulty  I  encountered 
was  to  find  persons  suitable  for  the  position  who  were  willing  to  sit  in  jadgment  on 
their  fellows,  especially  when  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  and  when 
there  is  great  chance  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  members  of  the  tribe.  None  of  the 
offenses  characterized  as  Indian  offenses  have  been  committed  at  this  agenoy,  to  my 
icaoivJed^e,  since  the  orders  relating  thereto  have  been  promulgated. 
The  health  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  this  year  has  been  better  than  for  any  pre- 
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yions  year  Withia  my  knowledge.    Foar  deaths  have  taken  place  and  three  births. 
There  being  no  physician  here  authorized  to  treat  the  sick,  they  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  their  own  medicine  men,  and,  to  do  the  latter  justice,  they  sometimes  perform 
seemingly  wonderful  cures  by  means  of  their  medicines.     There  is  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  ponies,  cattle,  and  poultry  over  the  number  reported  last  year,  but  the 
gain  was  not  as  great  as  it  might  have  been  ^ad  the  Indians  possessed  a  fixed  place 
of  abode.     Before  the  time  comes  again  for  the  report  of  the  condition  of  these  In- 
dians I  trust  a  change  will  have  taken  place  for  the  better. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIAS  CHANDLER, 
Second  Lieutenant  Sixteenth  Ivfantryy  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indiajn  Affairs. 


Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

August  10,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instf notions  contained  in  circular  from  office  of  Indian 
Affairs  dated  July  1,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  an- 
nual report : 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1883,  relieving  my 
predecessor,  J.  F.  Minniss,  since  which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  «>ffice  in  accordance  with  instructions  received. 

The  agency  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Green  and  White  Rivers,  near  the  western 
line  of  the  reservation,  about  :^  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Thornburgh  and  160  miles 
from  Green  River  City,  Wyo.,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Tabequache  band  of  Utes 
and  number,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  taken  January,  1884,  652  males  and  598 
females — 1,250  in  all.  They  are  remarkably  peaceful,  quiet,  and  temperate  in  their 
habits.  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors 
since  I  came  among  them. 

This  spring  I  succeeded  in  getting  23  of  my  Indians  to  commence  farming  in  a  small 
way,  11  on  Duchesne  and  12  on  White  River,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  agency  em- 
ployes broke  up  and  planted  about  118  acres  in  wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  gar- 
den truck.  Just  after  they  had  all  planted  and  in  good  shape  the  flood  came  and 
destroyed  everything  on  the  White  River  farms ;  the  crops  on  the  Duchesne,  however, 
promise  well. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  all  of  a  temporary  character,  built  of  round  logs 
with  mud  roofs,  insufficient  for  proper  storage  and  quarters  for  agents  and  employes. 

No  schools  have  been  established  at  this  agency  or  missionary  work  been  performed 
during  the  year. 

There  has  been  no  crime  committed  on  this  reservation  during  the  year  punishable 
by  law. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  good.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  13  deaths  and  32  births  reported.  There  are  only  three  cases  of  venereal  disease 
among  them  and  they  are  of  long  standing. 

A  new  survey  of  this  reservation  is  very  much  needed  in  order  to  settle  beyond  dis- 
pute the  boundary  line.  This  unsettled  question  is  a  source  of  constant  difficulty  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites,  especially  lipou  the  eastern  boundaries. 

The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  floods  this  spring  and  summer 
have  told  heavily  on  the  stock  cattle  on  this  reservation,  many  of  them  having 
been  drowned.     I  estimate  the  loss  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  the  agency  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  GARDNER, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Vallky  Agency,  Utah  Territory, 

August  21,  1884. 

8lR :  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the 
Indians  under  my  charge. 
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A  careful  census  of  these  Indians  was  taken  early  in  January,  which  has  heen 
changed  as  births  and  deaths  occurred.     The  complete  census  is  as  follows : 

White  River  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years - 149 

Women  over  14  years 160 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years 76 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years 59 

Boys  under  6  years 43 

Girls  under  6  years 44 

531 

Uintah  Utes : 

Men  over  18  years 143 

Women  over  14  years 157 

Boys  between  6  and  16  years 71 

Girls  between  6  and  16  years '. 54 

Boys  under  6  years 55 

Girls  under  6  years  48 

528 

Total 1,059 

While  we  have  had  to  contend  with  mnay  difficulties,  incident  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  country  around  the  reservation,  the  increased  facilities  to  obtain 
intoxicating  drinks,  the  attractions  of  gambling  and  horse-racing  in  the  neighboring 
settlements,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  steady  progress  in  civilization,  kind 
disposition  of  the  Indians  toward  the  agent  and  his  employes,  and  withal  a  saccessfal 
year. 

FARMING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Comparing  my  accompanying  statistical  report  with  previous  ones,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Indians  have  more  land  under  cultivation  than  ever  before.  They 
have  tilled  about  265  acres,  planted  to  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  a  little  com,  and 
some  garden  vegetables.  In  previous  years  they  have  used  the  agency  teams  to  do 
a  large  part  of  their  plowing ;  this  season  they  did  all  their  farm  work  with  their 
own  teams.  The  past  was  a  very  severe  winter ;  the  spring  was  fully  six  weeks 
backward.  Cereals  are  usually  planted  in  March  ;  this  year  very  little  sowing  could 
,  be  done  before  May.  The  Indians  were  discouraged  and  did  not  take  hold  of  farm 
work  with  much  enthusiasm.  Feeling  confident  that  the  season  would  be  too  short 
to  mature  wheat,  I  advised  them  to  sow  oats  instead.  Their  oats  will  be  their 
principal  crop.  I  anticipate  the  real  reason  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  many  cattle 
and  ponies  died  last  winter  from  starvation  on  account  of  unusually  severe  weather. 
The  Indians  are  now  harvesting  their  oats.  We  estimate  that  they  will  have  3,900 
bushels  of  oats.  The  wheat  crop,  not  yet  harvested,  will  probably  fall  a  little  under 
2,000  bushels,  and  they  may  have  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  reaper  was  out  of 
repair,  so  cradles  and  sickles  were  issued  to  the  Indians  and  they  have  cut  most  of 
their  grain  themselves.  My  farmer  has  superintended  most  of  their  work.  Their 
farms  are  for  the  most  part  located  on  the  river  bottoms,  5  to  10  miles  from  the 
agency.  It  is  impossible  for  one  farmer  to  do  them  justice,  much  of  his  time  being 
consumed  in  going  and  coming. 

The  Indians  have  built  4,000  rods  of  good  pole  fence  during  the  year.  They  have 
made  a  good  road,  8  miles  long,  into  the  Uintah  Canon  over  which  they  haul  their 
wood  and  logs.  The  employes  put  up  about  50  tons  of  hay  for  agency  use  and  the 
Indians  have  made  as  much  more.  The  Indians  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  hay  in 
work  in  the  hay-field.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  these  Indians  raise  one-thiixl  of 
their  subsistence  supplies;  one-third  they  obtain  from  the  chase,  and  one-third  is 
issued  to  them  in  Government  rations.  Each  year  witnesses  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber that  would  be  self-sustaining  if  they  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  I 
observe  that  the  more  thrifty  are  the  most  persistent  in  drawing  their  little  portions 
of  fiour,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  rebel  if  supplies  were  cut 
off.  I  am  convinced  that  far  better  results  would  be  accomplished  by  employing 
more  practical  farmers,  more  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  curtailing  the  subsistence 
supplies. 

STOCK. 

Four  or  five  Uintahs  own  a  large  per  cent  of  all  Indian  cattle  on  the  resei'vatio 

However,  a  number  have  purchased  one,  two,  or  three  cows  during  the  year,  for  the 

most  part  exchanging  ponies  for  them.     The  old  White  River  herd  has  dwindled  down 

to  about  150  head.     Such  a  small  herd  is  of  no  practical  use  to  au  agency.    Much 

good  would  he  accomplished  by  adding  a  few  hundred  heifers  to  the  nerd  and  di»- 
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tribnting  all  among  the  Indians.  This  purchase  could  be  made  with  funds,  '^  removal 
and  support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes/'  of  ^hich  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  these  Indians.  They  take  excellent  care  of  the  cattle  they  have.  I  have  never 
known  them  to  kill  their  cows  or  young  stock  except  in  extreme  cases.  I  have  im- 
pressed upon  them  in  council  and  personally  the  utter  uselessness  of  their  ponies  and 
the  great  profit  in  raising  cattle.    I  believe  they  only  need  to  be  started. 

SCHOOL. 

The  agency  boarding  school  did  not  open  till  the  19th  of  November.  It  was  main- 
tained till  the  last  of  June  with  an  average  attendance  of  19  pupils.  The  employes 
consisted  of  a  teacher,  matron,  and  cook.  The  cost  of  each  pupil,  iucludiog  salaries  of 
teachers,  has  been  $108.83.  The  expense  of  the  school  has  been  entirely  sustained  by 
the  Department.  The  pupils  made  gratifying  progress  during  the  short  time  school 
was  in  session.  They  had  regular  hours  for  work.  The  boys  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  school-room  aud  kitchen  and  in  the  spring  they 
were  taught  gardening.  The  girls  were  taught  sewing,  washing,  cooking,  and  gen- 
eral housework.  I  regret  that  no  industrial  shops  are  connected  with  the  school.  I 
do  not  exnect  to  make  scholars  out  of  these  children,  but  I  do  hope  to  teach  them 
habits  of  industry  and  carefulness.  They  possess  bright  minds,  but  the  new  pupils 
are  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  and  bemg  constantly  thrown  in  contact  with 
their  home  associates  they  naturally  acquire  it  slowly.  Great  results  can  be  reached 
only  by  sending  the  Indian  youth  to  Easteru  industrial  schools,  where  they  will  be 
entirely  free  from  tribal  relations. 

DRUNKENNESS. 

We  have  been  greatly  annoyed  during  the  year  by  drunken  Indians.  I  first  adopted 
the  plan  of  putting  the  drunken  Indians  iu  jail.  This  was  not  a  permanent  relief. 
The  latter  part  of  May  I  employed  two  Indian  detectives  who  succeeded  in  obtaining 
evidence  against  a  white  man  of  Ashley,  Utah.  He  was  arrested,  but  being  able  to 
secure  bonds  was  let  loose,  and  began  immediately  to  sell  whisky  again.  He  was 
again  arrested  the  latter  part  of  June  and  taken  to  jail  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  action 
of  the  grand  jury  in  September.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  an  intoxicated  In- 
dian. The  Indians  will  all  drink  if  they  can  get  whisky.  In  a  drunken  row  in  June 
one  of  our  policemen  was  shot  .and  killed,  and  another  Indian  severely  wounded.  On 
several  different  occasions  Indians  have  been  fined  for  drunkenness  and  disturbing  the 
peace. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

Our  police  force  numbers  7  in  all — I  officer  and  6  sergeants  and  privates.  They 
are  not  as  efficient  as  I  could  wish.  The  salary  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  best  men.  Their  intentions  are  good  ;  they  will  do  anything  if 
told,  but  they  are  not  aggressive. 

LAND  IN   SEVERALTY. 

In  several  of  my  monthly  reports  during  the  year  I  have  given  my  views  upon  the 
question  of  having  the  arable  laud  of  the  reservation  sectioned  and  surveyed  aud  al- 
lotted to  the  Indians.  The  question  of  boundary  lines  between  Indian  farms  is  con- 
stantly arising.  This  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  till  the  land  is  defined 
by  metes  and  bounds  in  actual  survey.  The  natural  jealousy  between  these  two  tribes 
of  Indians  aggravates  the  matter.  When  the  White  River  Utes  were  brought  to  this 
reservation  three  years  ago  the  Uintahs  occupied  all  the  best  lands  either  for  farms  or 
pastarage.  Believing  theirs  a  prior  right  they  were  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  White 
Rivers.  If  the  lands  were  surveyed  we  would  feel  jnstified  in  confining  each  Indian 
to  his  treaty  rights,  and  not  allow  him  to  roam  over  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  he 
can  properly  care  for.  If  lands  were  allotted  to  the  Indians  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  be  the  rightful  owners  after  a  period  of  years,  they  would  be  stimulated 
to  make  improvements,  build  houses  and  bams,  fences  and  ditches.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  Indians  are  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  land  in 
severalty,  but  some  of  them  are.  Such  a  measure  will  be  a  practical  solution  of  many 
difficulties.  It  is  an  inevitable  consequence,  and  the  sooner  the  good  work  is  begun 
the  better.  The  Indians  will  gradually  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing titles  to  their  land. 

FHEIOHTINO. 

These  Indians  hanled  with  their  own  teams  87,201  ponnds  of  Government  supplies 
from  the  railroad  terminus  at  Park  City  to  the  agency.  The  distance  is  about  150 
miles.    For  this  work  they  were  paid  ^,180.02. 
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HABITS  AND  CONDITION. 

These  Indians  cannot  be  classed  with  the  so-called  civilized  tribes.  For  the  most 
part  they  live  in  '*  wickeups."  Several  houses  have  been  built  for  them,  but  they 
are  soon  abandoned  and  used  only  as  granaries  or  storehouses  Most  of  them  dress 
in  blankets  and  leggins.  Their  children  are  brought  up  in  squalor  and  filth  ;  very 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  boys,  none  to  the  girls.  Whenever  dirt  and  rubbish 
accumulates  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  ingress  and  egress  difficult,  they  seek 
other  places  to  pitch  their  tents.  The  above  is  true  of  the  majority  of  these  Indians, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  of  all.  They  are  honest  and  virtuous  in  their  social  rela- 
tions. There  are  not  over  half  a  dozen  mixed  bloods  in  the  tribe.  They  are  fond  of 
gambling  and  horse-racing.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  some  gambling  whenever 
there  is  any  money  among  them. 

MISSIONARY  WORK  AND  RELIGION. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  done  during  the  year.  We  have  no  churches,  no 
preachers,  and  no  Sabbath-schools.  The  only  training  of  this  kind  the  Indians  have 
IS  what  they  get  in  the  school. 

Most  of  these  Indians  are  Mormons.  Nothing  else  could  be  expected,  surrounded 
a^  they  are  on  all  sides  by  the  "latter.dajr  saints."  I  am  told  thoy  find  hearty 
sympathizers  in  the  Mormons  in  all  their  little  troubles  with  Gentiles.  The 
Indians  apparently  accept  the  Mormon  religion,  not  because  they  have  any  profound 
religious  convictions,  but  because  the  polygamy  of  the  Mormons  suits  tneir  tastes. 
I  will  say  this,  fhat  the  influence  of  the  Mormons  in  encouraging  the  Indians  in  agri- 
culture has  always  been  good. 

"Medicine  men"  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  most  of  the  Indians,  thoa^h  it 
is  evident  that  their  power  is  waning.  A  few  years  ago  no  white  man- was  permitted 
to  attend  the  burial  of  an  Indian  ;  they  are  now  frequently  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral.  The  practice  still  obtains  among  them  of  killing  ponies,  burying 
blankets,  robes,  and  presents  with  their  dead.  They  used  to  destroy  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  deceased  ;  much  of  it  is  preserved  now.  Our  only  hope  is  in  educating 
the  young ;  the  old  men  will  never  outgrow  these  superstitions. 

SANITARY. 

These  Indians  are  strong  and  healthy.  Little  or  no  constitutional  disease  exists 
among  them.  They  are  learning  to  have  great  confidence  in  white  men^s  medicine, 
and  patronize  the  agency  physician  more  than  ever. 

In  conclusion,  the  chiefs  of  these  two  tribes,  haviug  confidence  in  the  Department, 
have  worked  in  harmony  with  the  agent  to  carry  out  your  instructions.  The  Indians 
must  depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  for  several  years  to  come,  but 
they  are  on  the  right  road  to  become  independent.  The  reservation  is  ample  for  all 
their  present  needs;  it  ati'ords  abundant  facilities  for  farming,  grazing,  hunting, 
and  fishing.  The  Indians  only  require  encouragement  to  develop  its  resources. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA  W.  DAVIS, 

Ivdian  Agent 
Per  FRANK  PIERCE, 

Clerk  in  charge. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviLLE  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Augu8i  12,  1884. 

Respected  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  intrusted  to  my  care.  There  are  three  reservations,  the  Colville, 
addition  to  the  Colville  (Spokan),  and  Cceur  d'Al^ne,  on  which  and  the  adjacent  country 
are  located  the  Colvilles,  Lakes,  Okanagans,  Metho  ws,  Nespilums,  San  Puells,  Spokans, 
Calispels,  and  Cceur  d' Alines,  in  all  making  nearly  4,000  Indians. 

I  assumed  charge  of  affairs  October  23,  1883,  relieving  John  A.  Simms,  a  faithful 
officer  who  has  done  much  for  these  Indians.  I  found  the  employ^  force  so  ranch  re- 
duced in  numbers  as  to  render  the  service  nearly  inefiective,  no  interpreter  even  being 
allowed,  and  how  an  agent  could  get  along  here  without  one  is  more  than  I  could  con- 
ceive. But,  thanks  to  the  Department,  an  interpreter  was  allowed  in  March,  for  with 
the  continued  press  of  land  business  nothing  could  be  done  without  one. 
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In  December  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  United  States  Indian  Inspector  Henry- 
Ward  and  Special  Indian  Agent  Cyrus  Beede,  gentlemen  who  have  the  good  of  the 
Indian  at  heart,  I  believe.  They  visited  our  schools  and  gave  the  teachers  some 
valuable  advice. 

CONDITION. 

I  -write  of  the  Spokan  Indians  first,  who  are  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokan  Falls. 
A  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  exists  among  them.  They  were  living  in  peace  along 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Spokan  River,  cultivating  small  patches  of  land  sufficient  for 
their  needs,  until  the  whites  came  in  and  gradually  took  their  lands  from  them  (they 
failing  to  enter  their  homesteads),  until  now  some  50  families  are  wandering  here  and 
there.  Unwilling  to  go  to  the  reserve,  they  prefer  to  hang  around  the  town  of  Spokan 
Falls  and  be  supported  in  their  miserable  laziness  by  the  drudgery  and  prostitution  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Disreputable  whites  who  sell  them  whisky  are  easily 
found  by  them,  and  until  of  late  intoxication  has  been  very  frequ.ent.  An  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  removing  them  to  the  Cceiir  d'Aldne  Reserve  (where  they  could  soon 
become  prosperous  and  thrifty)  was  submitted  in  due  time  at  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  but  for  some  reason  failed.  They  should' be  removed  at  once  to 
some  reserve  without  any  sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  the  life  they  are  now  living  can 
end  only  in  death  and  misery  to  them. 

The  Cikanagans  depend  more  on  the  raising  of  stock  than  on  the  products  of  the 
eoil  for  support,  and  are  in  the  main  doing  well. 

The  Colvilles,  Lakes,  and  the  Spokans  of  Whistlepoosum's  band  are  making  an 
earnest  effort  tO' support  themselves,  and  by  so  doing  have  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  me  during  the  past  year. 

The  Calispels  still  retain  many  of  their  wild  ways,  and  are  cultivating  the  soil  only 
in  a  small  way.  A  few  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  are  making  some  prog- 
ress, and  are  not  opposed  to  accepting  a  knowledge  of  the  "  white  man's"  way. 

Of  the  Methows,  San  Puells,  and  Nespilumsbut  little  can  be  said.  They  are  peace- 
fully living  on  and  cultivating  the  soil  in  a  small  way  where  they  have  been  located 
so  many  years. 

The  last  tribe  to  come  under  this  notice  is  the  Cceur  d'Aldne,  who,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  were  accounted  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  the  tribes 
of  the  great  Northwest  are  now  the  most  civilized,  receiviuff  nothing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  are,  step  ny  step,  taking  the  lead 
over  even  their  white  neighbors.  Their  farming  implements  are  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  kinds,  and  the  instructions  from  the  lips  of  their  resident  farmer, 
James  O'Neill,  have  been  well  received  and  carefully  carried  out.  I  respectfully  call 
vour  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  resident  farmer,  showing  them  to 
have  raised  45,000  bushels  wheat,  35,000  bushels  oats,  10,000  bushels  potatoes,  &c. 
Owning  over  0,000  head  of  horses,  2,500  cattle,  4,900  swine,  in  the  enjoyment  of  two 
excellent  schools,  they  may  be  classed  as  among  the  fortunate  ones  of  earth.  For 
this  happy  state  of  things  the  Government  can  thank  the  missionaries  who  have  faith- 
fully labored  among  them,  and  their  able  instructor.  Resident  Farmer  James  O'Neill ; 
and  in  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  comfortable  dwelling 
and  stable  be  erected  on  the  reserve  for  him  during  this  year. 

TRESPASSERS. 

The  mining  excitement  in  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Mountains  attracted  many  people  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ca)ur  d'Al^ne  Reserve,  and  as  a  consequence  the  attention  of  the 
agent  has  been  called  many  times  to  that  reserve  to  stop  the  cutting  of  trees  for  lum- 
ber and  other  purposes.  The  people  passing  over  the  reserve  have  not  interfered  with 
the  Indians.  For  the  benefit  of  the  (Government  and  the  adjacent  settlers  living  near 
the  reserve  there  is  great  need  of  placing  monuments  in  reasonable  proximity  to  each 
other  defining  the  lines  of  survey  of  this  reserve,  so  that  settlers  will  not  encroach 
thereon  and  cause  trouble  among  the  Indians. 

CRIME. 

I  found  on  my  arrival  that  several  murders  had  been  committed  on  and  off  the  re- 
serve, and  the  murderers  still  in  the  country.  I  sought  at  once  to  correct  this  evil, 
and  instructed  the  chiefs  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty.  As  a  result  of  my  endeavors 
they  arrested  Theodore,  who  murdered  Francois,  and  as  a  result  of  the  trial  before 
his  chief  and  headmen  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed.  Previous  to  his  death,  in 
a  speech  to  the  assembled  Indians  of  his  tribe,  he  warned  them  of  the  direful  effects 
of  whisky,  pointing  to  his  death  as  a  dreadful  warning  to  them  to  shun  forever  the 
dmnkaxd's  way.  Through  the  able  co-operation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Merriam, 
comoiandant  at  Fort  Spokan,  who  caused  the  arrest  of  Michel,  who  murdered  Shafer, 
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Smoolmool,  who  murdered  a  squaw  on  the  Colambia,  and  some  horse-thieves  (all 
awaiting  trial),  the  reserve  is  comparatively  free  of  cut-throats.  The  chiefs  have  one 
other  case  on  trial  a  Lake,  who  murdered  an  Okanagan  Indian,  and  if  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt  exists  he  will  be  hung.  The  last  week  in  July,  at  the  fishery 
on  the  Spokan,  an  Indian  was  stabbed  by  a  drunken  Indian,  who  in  turn  was  killed 
by  the  brother  of  him  who  was  stabbed.  The  affair  was  settled  by  payment  of  nine 
head  of  horst's. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  a  vice  much  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  I 
have  had  a  conference  with  Tonasket,  Seltice,  Victor,  Ka-to-lo,  Or-a-pac-kan,  and 
Whistlepoosum,  principal  chiefs,  and  they  have  each  promised  to  try  to  reform  their 
people  in  this  respect.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  CcBur  d'  A16ne  Reserve  I  had  occa- 
sion to  send  from  that  reserve  some  70  white  men  who  came  to  participate  with  the 
Indians  iu  gambling  and  horse-racing.  Seltice  informed  me  that  every  year  bands  of 
renegade  Palouse,  Cayuse  and  Nez  Perc6  Indians  came  on  his  reserve  for  the  purpose 
of  gambling,  &c.,  saying  white  men  who  came  with  them  furnished  them  liquor,  set- 
ting his  people  a  bad  example.  I  finally  sent  the  renegades,  some  350,  off  the  reserve, 
ordering  them  to  mend  their  ways  before  paying  a  visit  to  Cceur  d'  Al^ne  again.  No 
matter  how  vigilant  an  agent  may  be,  bands  will  stray  away  from  the  reservation. 
These  two  evils,  gambling  and  drinking,  have  existed  since  man  was  first  created,  and 
never  can  be  era<licate,d  from  among  the  Indians  until  the  whites  cease  to  encourage 
them  in  their  pernicious  practices. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  no  very  serious  illness  being  reported  by  the 
agency  physician.  During  last  winter  the  measles  made  sad  havoc  among  the  chil- 
dren, and  many,  from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention,  died.  At  one  time,  at 
the  Colville  girls'  school, 27  were  sick;  but  owing  to  that  loving  care  and  devotion  of 
the  Sisters  not  a  case  was  lost.  The  medicine  men  are  seldom  consulted  by  the  In- 
dians. 

INDIAN  HOMESTEADS. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  enter,  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1884,  several  home- 
steads outside  the  reservation  limits,  and  in  my  efforts  to  locate  the  Indians  on  these 
claims  I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  your  office  and  the  local  land  office  at  Spokan 
Ffills.  The  place  of  birth  is  as  dear  and  cherished  a  spot  to  him  as  is  the  home  of  the 
white  man,  and  an  Indian  should  be  protected  in  his  rights  to  that  home.  All  honor 
to  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
giving  the  Indian  a  chance  to  secure  his  ItJU  acres  of  land  without  the  payment  of 
fees  or  commissOns. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  four  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  two  located  at  the  Colville 
Catholic  mission  and  two  on  the  Coeur  d'  A16ne  Reservation.  They  are  supported  by 
the  Government  under  contract  with  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Ajffairs  and 
the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  missions.  These  schools  are  industrial  boarding  schools, 
the  only  schools  which  can  be  a  success  among  the  Indians,  I  believe.  During  the 
months  from  November  to  April  a  day  school  was  maintained  at  the  Mission,  near 
Spokan  Falls  (average  20  Indian  pupils)  under  care  of  Father  Cataldo.  I  have  seen 
the  schools  increase  at  Cceur  d'  A16ne  from  65  to  104,  and  I  hope  before  the  fiscal  year 
expires  to  see  them  numbering  120.  I  believe  Cceur  d'  Al^ne  to  be  the  model  Indian 
school  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  schools  at  Colville  were  retarded  somewhat  daring 
the  winter  by  sickness,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  Sisters  they  are  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  annual  exhibitions  were  atteuded  by  many  whites  and  Indi- 
ans and  much  praise  can  be  awarded  the  Sisters  and  teachers  for  the  pains  taking 
care  that  has  brought  these  schools  up  to  the  high  degree  of  excellence  they  have 
attained.  A  new  school  building  has  been  erected  and  another  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Coiur  d'  Al^ne  for  the  schools.  Much  hard  work  has  been  undergone  and 
money  spent  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  erect  these  buildings  for  school  purposes,  and 
they  ought  to  be  (partly  at  least)  reimbursed  by  the  Government.  I  amaFrotestant, 
but  I  mast  testify  to  the  unswerving  love  and  devotion  that  the  Jesuits  have  for 
these  schools.  How  much  labor  is  expended  by  them  in  rescuing  these  children  from 
the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  camp  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  receive  the  mandate  "  come  up  higher." 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religious  instruction  these  Indians  receive  is  from  the  lips  of  the  Jesnit  Fathers. 
who  for  the  past  forty  years  have  been  performing  their  labor  of  love — they  call  it 
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their  simple  duty — among  the  Indians  of  the  great  Northwest,  aiding  the  Government 
much  in  preserving  peaceful  relations  towards  the  whites,  restraining  the  natural 
vindictiveness  of  the  savage,  teaching  them  that  the  only  'Hrail"  to  follow,  to  meet 
with  success  in  this  life,  is  the  white  man's  path.  Their  untiring  devotion  and  ear- 
nest zeal  for  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  the  Indian  is  great,  and  is  seen  at  every 
step  the  agent  takes  in  his  visits  among  the  tribes  of  this  agency.  Their  work  exhibits 
a  thoroughness  plainly  perceptible. 

CIVILIZATION. 

In  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  between  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Moses,  Tonasket,  and  others,  providing  for  the  erection  of  mills,  school  buildings^ 
and  the  furnishing  of  agricultural  implements,  I  see  only  the  hand  of  justice.  Money 
spent  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  is  well  spent,  no  matter  if  in  the 
eyes  of  some  it  may  appear  to  be  extravagance.  We  who  are  toilers  in  the  field  know 
that  it  is  spent  in  a  noble  cause. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  have  nearly  all  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  the  agent's  duty 
to  go  among  the  Indians  of  his  agency  and  familiarize  himself  with  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  in  doing  this  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  I  have  tried  in  my  feeble 
way  to  teach  them  that  the  only  source  of  contentment  and  happiness  lay  in  leaving 
off  their  bad  habits  of  gambling  and  drinking,  and  to  take  up  the  plow-handles  and 
go  to  work,  to  be  men,  to  educate  their  children  in  our  industrial  schools,  preparing 
them  for  the  battle  of  life.  As  it  is  hard  to  break  from  habits,  so  is  it  hard  for  an 
Indian  to  quit  his  nomadic  way  of  living.  Civilization  has  been  cruel  to  the  Indian 
in  some  respects.  It  has  brought  in  its  onward  march  that  terrible  curse  to  the  red 
men,  whisky,  and  its  blight  is  always  upon  us. 

My  greatest  trouble  and  anxiety  has  been  with  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  of  Spokan 
Falls.  Five  prosecutions  of  liquor  sellers  have  been  successfully  undertaken,  and  in 
all  cases  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed.  One  of  the  parties  is  serving  his  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  recommendation  made  so  often  by  my  predecessor, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  agency  buildings  being  erected  at  some  locality  convenient  to 
the  Indians  on  theColville  Reserve.  Much  need  exists  for  a  farmer  to  help  these 
Indians,  and  encouragement  is  of  much  account  to  the  Indian.  Give  the  Indian  his 
land  in  severalty,  extend  the  United  States  laws  over  him,  compel  him  to  send  his 
children  to  school,  and  we  shall  be  far  on  the  road  toward  solving  this  Indian  prob- 
lem. The  report  of  Resident  Farmer  O'Neill  and  the  statistics  required  are  herewith 
appended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SIDNEY  D.  WATERS, 

Indian  J  gent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLViLLE  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

July  26,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  hand  you  the  report  of  the  farming  oper- 
ations of  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Indians.  The  rapid  progress  they  are  making,  and  the 
great  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  farm  work,  in  their  fences,  cultivation,  in 
improving  the  breed  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  fact  in  all  things  to  make  their 
farming  a  success,  is  commendable.  It  was  feared  in  the  early  spring  that  the  great 
rush  to  the  Ca3ur  d'Aldne  gold  mines  would  cause  considerable  tresspassing  upon 
their  reserve,  but  happily  so  many  other  routes  were  opened  to  them  that  there  were 
but  few  crossing  the  reserve,  and  now  it  has  nearly  ceased. 

In  anticipation  of  the  great  demand  for  their  farm  products,  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  oats  were  sown  last  spring  and  more  potatoes  than  usual  planted.  Upon 
the  reserve  there  are  about  eighty- four  inclosures  ;  some  of  them  including  the  smaller 
farms  of  a  few.  These  inclosures  will  average  more  than  200  acres  each.  Some  of 
the  leading  farmers,  however,  have  larger  bodies  of  land  inclosed.  Regis  and  his 
brother  have  about  2  miles  square  ;  Aeneas,  between  400  and  500  acres ;  Leo,  250  acres; 
Peter  and  Sebastian  and  Charles  Louis  have  each  about  1^  miles  square.  All  of  these 
farms  are  well  cultivated,  fences  well  built,  some  few  with  post  and  board  fences. 
During  the  plowing  season,  Saltise,  head  chief,  had  two  whites  with  sulky  plows 
working  for  him,  as  did  also  Regis  Basil,  Bartelmy  andMarcella;  Alexi  and  Li!(^\^.\a 
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had  each  one  white  man  with  sulky  plow.  Saltise,  Pat,  Basil,  and  two  others  have 
each  self-binders  machines.  Regis,  Aeneas,  Bartelmy,  Alexi,  Louis,  Camille,  and 
Augustine  have  each  combined  reapers  and  mowers.  Most  of  them  have  sulky  horse- 
rakes.  Saltise,  Stallam,  Aeneas,  Fidele,  Pierre,  Peter,  and  one  other  have  each  spring 
wagons  for  from  four  to  six  persons,  costing  them  an  average  of  S130  each. 

Their  crops  this  season  bid  fair  to  be  large,  say  nearly  or  quite  45,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  35,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  10,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

There  is  still  some  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line  surveyed  by  the 
deputy  United  States  surveyor  last  fall ;  the  monuments  and  marks  along  the  line  not 
being'as  definitely  defined  as  they  ought  to  be,  both  whites  and  Indians  locating  the 
line  as  occasion  requires  to  suit  themselves.  Many  of  the  white  settlers  living  at  a 
distance  of  40  to  60  miles  have  to  depend  upon  the  borders  of  the  reservation  for  their 
necessary  fuel  and  fencing  material. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  Fathers  of  the  De  Smot  Mission  for  the  valuable  advice  and 
assistance  they  have  given  these  Indians  since  they  began  their  systematic  course  of 
farming  in  1875  and  1876. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'NEIL, 
Resident  Farmer^  Cceurd^AUne  Reserve, 

Hon.  Sidney  D.  Waters, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Neaii  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

Augmt  11,  1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884.  Since  my  last  annual  report  there  have  been  no 
important  changes  in  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  nor  can  it  truthfully  be  said 
that  they  are  rapidly  attaining  a  high  standard  in  morals  and  civilization.  There  is, 
however,  a  gradual  improvement  among  all  that  are  susceptible  of  improvement, 
but,  in  ray  opinion,  years  of  care,  toil,  and  instruction  will  be  required  to  bring  them 
to  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  civilization  and  qualify  them  to  participate  ia 
such  business  transactions  as  are  necessary  to  be  self-supporting  in  civilized  habits 
and  pursuits.  The  idea  expressed  by  some  members  of  Congress  during  the  last  ses- 
sion that  there  avus  no  perceptible  iiiuprovement  in  the  status  of  the  Indians  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts  that  are  easily  seen  by  any  one  familar  with  the  Indian  service, 
and  the  honorable  gentlemen  in  making  such  expressions  were  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  subject  or  governed  by  the  opinion,  often  expressed  by  worthless,  idle,  dissolute,  or 
mercenary  people,  that  the  only  good  Indians  were  dead  ones.  There  are  a  few  old  In- 
dians of  both  sexes  that  adhere  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  their  ancient  heathen- 
ish rites  and  superstitions  and  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  adopt  and  practice  civ- 
ilized habits  have  failed.  But  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  among  the  younger 
adults,  and  the  improvement  among  those  who  have  attended  school  is  very  marked. 
There  are  no  skilled  mechanics  at  this  agency  to  instruct  the  boys,  and  to  employ  ap- 
prentices without  some  one  competent  to  instruct  them  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

The  teacher,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  superintends  the  out-door  work 
of  the  scholars,  such  as  gardening,  farm  work,  cutting  wood,  and  any  mechanical 
work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  in  this  labor  the  boys  are  becoming  quite  pro- 
ficient. In  addition  to  their  school  lessons  the  girls  are  taught  general  housework, 
cutting  and  making  garments  for  the  scholars,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  are  a  credit 
to  their  sex.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  and  assistant  teachers  they  have  cul- 
tivated quite  an  extensive  flower  garden  in  which  they  take  great  delight.  Strangers 
visiting  it  have  expressed  surprise  and  gratification  to  see  such  evidences  of  good 
taste  and  refinement  as  this  floral  display  indicates.  The  full  number  of  scholars 
borne  on  the  school  register  at  the  Neah  Bay  industrial  school  is  59,  and  the  largest 
monthly  attendance  is  57.  The  yearly  avertage  attendance  is  52,  ^nd  the  full  num- 
ber of  school  age  in  the  Makah  tribe  is  82.  Fully  one-third  of  these  Indians  live  11 
and  15  miles  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  take  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  from  the  distant  villages.  All  living  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance are  in  attendance,  except  four  or  five  that  are  physically  disqualified.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  and  school  employes  was  ^2,520,  and  all  other  expense,  including 
food,  clothing,  lights,  fuel,  and  $500  expended  in  repairs  on  school  buildings,  was 
$2,711.75  making  the  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  $5,731.75.  The  school 
buildings  as  now  arranged  will  accomodate  75  scholars  very  comfortably,  and  I  am 
confident  of  having  about  that  number  in  school  if  means  are  provided  to  reed,  clothe, 
and  care  for  them.  Not  being  yet  advised  of  the  number  of  school  employes  and 
their  compensation  and  the  amount  of  funds  for  school  purposes  allowed  thisagency 
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or  the  uext  fiscal  year,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  much  of  an  increase  there 
will  be.  Liberal  compensation  encourages  employes  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
progress,  but  a  niggardly  compensation  corresponding  with  the  salary  of  agents  has 
a  depressing  influence. 

Dnder  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office  I  organized  a  day  school  at  the  Quillehute 
village,  35  miles  south  of  the  agency,  on  the  27th  of  November,  18a3,  and  the  result  has 
more  than  justified  my  expectations.  The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  .at 
that  village  is  54,  and  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  36,  and  the  total  num- 
ber attending  and  borne  on  the  school  register  is  40.  This  is  all  that  can  possibly  be 
accommodated  in  the  building.  I  have  arranged  to  have  the  building  enlarged  this 
season  so  as  to  accommodate  the  full  number  of  school  age,  the  work  to  be  done  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  yeai-'s  lease.  It  will  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  Quillehute 
village  is  not  on  the  reservation  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  school  is  leased,  at 
au  annual  rental  of  $50,  and  the  rent  has  been  paid  up  to  and  including  November  26, 
1884,  from  incidental  funds.  Class  II.  From  that  date  the  annual  rental  will  be  $75, 
if  the  building  is  completed  by  that  time.  The  teacher's  salary  is  $500  per  annum, 
and  he  has  been  paid  $291.66  from  date  of  commencing  service  to  June  30,  1884,  and 
$85.91  has  been  paid  for  lumber  and  repairs  on  the  buildings,  and  supplies  for  the 
school,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  school  for  seven  months  $377.57.  This  school  has 
made  good  progress.  None  of  the  children  hMd  ever  been  inside  a  school-room  before, 
and  now  all  know  the  alphabet.  Others  spell  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  and 
some  of  the  brighter  ones  read  very  well  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  have  learned 
to  sing  several  pieces  quite  creditably.  The  short  history  of  this  school  completely 
refutes  the  statement  made  by  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
that  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  to  attempt  educating  Indian  children  in  a 
day  school. 

The  censns  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  shows  an  increase  of  17  in  the 

Sast  year,  Makahs,  3 ;  Quillehutes,  14.  The  increase  is  made  by  the  return  of  three 
[akahs,  who  were  absent  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  and  there  were  three  fam- 
ilies of  Quillehutes,  living  up  the. river  of  that  name,  whose  names  I  failed  to  get  at 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  last  year. 

There  is  no  increase  in  numbers  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  my  obser- 
vation, in  seven  years  that  I  have  been  among  them,,  shows  that  there  is  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  deaths  over  births.  The  past  year  the  births  among  these  Indians  were  14,  and 
the  deaths  15.  This  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  it  is  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  agency  physician,  the  Indian  police,  and  myself,  and  we  are  particular  to  get 
all  the  information  possible.  The  number  of  cases  attended  by  the  agency  physician 
is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  there  are  not  so  many  deaths.  This  change  for  the  bet- 
ter I  attribute  to  improvement  in  their  sanitary  habits. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  the  lands  occupied  by  these  Indians  are  almost  worth- 
less for  agriculture.  Where  susceptible  of  cultivation  the  soil  is  thin  and  sandy,  and 
mnst  be  fertilized  every  year  to  produce  a  crop;  consequently  very  little  farming  is 
done,  as  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  show.  There  are  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  title  lands  that  afford  excellent  grazing  during  the  summer  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  winter,  and  nearly  all  the  hay  for  the  agency  and  the  Indians  is  grown 
on  these  lands,  but  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  natural  to  this  climate  can- 
not be  successfully  raised.  The  ocean  tides  overflow  nearly  all  of  it  in  winter,  and  it 
is  always  very  wet  in  summer. 

Those  Indians,  however,  are  not  dependent  on  agriculture  for  subsistence.  The 
sea  is  their  great  harvest  field,  and  from  it  the  industrious  ones  derive  a  fair  income. 
Daring  the  p^ist  year  they  have  realized  fully  $25,000  from  the  sale  of  seal  skins,  fish, 
and  oils,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  healthy  Indian  without  a  goodly  supply  of  fish 
prepared  for  food.  Those  who  do  not  raise  vegetables  enough  for  family  use  usually 
go  up  the  sound  during  the  hop-picking  season,  work  for  the  hop  raisers  until  the 
crop  is  gathered,  then  work  for  the  farmers  until  the  fall  harvesting  is  done.  From 
the  proceeds  of  their  labors  they  usually  return  home  with  their  canoes  laden  with 
flour,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Indian  be- 
longing to  this  agency  who  has  not  a  reasonable  supply  of  food  on  hand  for  his  simple 
wants,  unless  it  is  a  sick  one  or  one  too  old  to  work,  and  these  are  furnished  from  the 
agency  supplies. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  some  interest 
in  the  attairs  of  this  agency.  Mr.  Bell,  the  former  teacher,  and  Mr.  Buckwood,  the 
present  one,  are  authorized  missionaries  of  that  church,  and  they  have  done  what  they 
could  to  teach  and  inculcate  a  reliance  on  that  Higher  Power  that  rules  and  governs 
all.  Rt.  Rev.  Bisho))  Paddock,  D.  D.,  of  this  diocese,  has  visited  us  twice  to  give 
snch  oonnsel,  aid,  and  encouragement  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  has  baptised  twelve 
of  the  older  scholars  and  confirmed  five,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
sent  some  substantial  gifts  that  were  distributed  to  the  scholars  on  Christmas.  Rev. 
Alfred  M.  Able,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  also  sent  a  liberal  supply  of  leaflets  and  mag- 
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azines  for  the  Sabbath  school.     These  attentions  and  efforts  have  materially  aided  in 
the  advancement  of  these  Indians,  and  they  are  fully  appreciated. 

The  amount  hoi'etofore  allowed  for  the  i)avmeut  of  employes  at  this  agency  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  employing  other  than  Indians,  and  as  they  have  but  a  limited  knowl- 
edge of  mechanism  or  farming  the  agent  is  compelled  to  supervise  and  assist  in  all  the 
agency  work,  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  the  labor  and  care  of  the  agent,  and  he 
should  be  compensated  accordingly.  I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  Office  made  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  have  the  pay  of  agents  increased  to  a  reasonable  amount,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  Congress  assumed  to  know  more  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
Indian  service  than  those  who  have  had  years  of  experience ;  and  being  troubled  with 
a  disease  that  might  be  aptly  termed  spasmodic  economy,  they  failed  to  see  where  any 
good  would  result  in  paying  a  reasonable  salary  for  faithful  service  performed  among 
the  Indians,  and  indicated  by  their  action  that  an  Indian  agent  ought  to  deny  himself 
and  family  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  be  clothed  in  a  blanket,  and  conform  to 
Indian  habits  and  customs  instead  of  trying  to  civilize  and  enlighten  those  placed  in 
his  charge.  Their  estimation  of  the  services  performed  by  agents  is  appreciated  at 
its  true  value. 

I  transmit  statistics  for  the  agency,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  truthfully  malce  a  bet- 
ter showing,  but  the  facts  will  not  admit  of  it,  and  rose-colored  statements  are  not 
wanted. 

Verv  respectfully,  yours, 

OLIVER  WOOD, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


QuiNAiELT  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

July  26,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter,  dated  July  1, 1 
have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

THE  AGENCY. 

This  agency  is  situated  30  miles  north  of  Grey's  Harbor,  and  is  only  accessible  by 
way  of  the  ocean  beach  at  low  water.  The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  scat- 
tered over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber belonging  thereto.  At  Quinaielt  village  there  are  70  persons,  old  and  young: 
while  at  two  localities  on  the  Quinaielt  River,  distant  from  Quinaielt  village  2-J-  and 
5  miles  respectively,  there  are  36,  making  a  total  of  106  persons  residing  at  the  agency 
village  and  along  the  river.  During  the  summer  months  none  but  the  old  people  re- 
main at  the  village.  The  younger  i)ortion  of  the  tribe  are  then  employed  in  various 
ways  on  the  Chehalis  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

I  arrived  at  Quinaielt  village  December  8.  The  unpainted,  unwhitewashed,  and 
dilapidated  appearance  of  the  buildings,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  old  and  weather- 
beaten  fences,  produced  a  most  painful  and  disheartening  impression.  The  small  area 
of  land  under  cultivation  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  stumps.  The  gale  that 
inundated  the  village  soon  after  my  arrival,  washing  in  a  lar^e  deposit  of  pebbles 
from  the  sea-shore  upon  the  inclosures  of  the  Indians,  covering  their  fences  and 
sweeping  away  a  large  part  of  the  natural  breakwater  formed  by  logs  that  had  hith- 
erto remained  undisturbed  for  many  years,  filled  us  with  reasonable  apprehensions 
concerning  our  safety  during  the  winter  to  come.  As  soon  after  my  arrival  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  I  began  removing  the  stumps  from  the  inclosures  to  afford  a 
larger  extent  of  ground  for  crops. 

Of  the  buildings  at  this  agency  nothing  can  be  favorably  reported.  They  are  em- 
phatically a  disgrace  to  the  service,  and  are  no  credit  to  my  predecessor,  who  was  for 
six  years  in  charge.  The  two  new  dwellings  erected  in  1882  are  mere  bams,  affording 
very  imperfect  protection  from  the  storms  of  winter,  and  are  unworthy  the  names  or 
dwellings.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department  will  authorize  the  erection  of  new 
school  and  agency  buildings  at  the  Anderson  House.  This  will  remove  the  school 
from  the  heart  of  an  Indian  camp,  wiiose  near  neighborhood  is  a  drawback  to  its 
progress  in  many  ways.  The  construction  of  the  school  and  agency  buildings  is  such 
that  entirely  new  constructions  from  the  ground  up  are  required,  and  they  can  be 
erected  at  the  Anderson  House  at  a  less  cost  than  at  the  present  location,  also  saving 
the  annual  expense  of  keeping  the  mountain  road  open  during  the  winter  months. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  thus  far  been  well  attended.    The  teacher,  L.  Lef6vre,  has  labored 
faithfully  to  advance  his  pupils  in  their  studies.     Some  of  the  older  ones  have  under 
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his  instruction  given  proofs  of  very  marked  progress,  while  the  younger  scholars  are 
constantly  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  English.  The  school  buildings  are  ill 
adapted  to  their  uses,  and  a  boarding-school  discipline  has  not  been  previously  main- 
tained with  regard  to  keeping  the  children  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Indian 
ranches.  Five  school  children  have  died  since  the  1st  of  December,  all  from 
inherited  and  incurable  diseases. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  have  been  attentive  in  their  various  departments,  some  accustoming 
the  boys  of  the  school  to  the  use  of  agricultural  inplements  as  far  as  possible,  while 
the  matron  and  cook  have  instructed  the  girls  in  their  household  duties. 

AGRICULTURAI.  AND   OTHER  PURSUITS. 

The  area  of  ground  cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  the  river  bottoms  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  dry  season,  and  the  yield  will  be  as  great  as  in  former  years,  while 
those  living  at  the  agency  village  and  planting  on  higher  ground  will  not  realize  suf- 
ficient to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  The  boys  of  the  school,  assisted  by  the 
teamster,  have  broken  2^  acres  of  river  bottom  land,  and  planted  it  in  potatoes.  I 
estimate  that  the  yield  will  not  be  far  from  500  bushels.  Their  turnip  and  carrot 
patches,  as  well  as  the  hay  fields,  will  not  yield  as  much  as  usual,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  overflowed  by  salt  water  during  the  winter  months,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
Bummer  weather. 

In  May  last  I  visited  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians.  Their  reserve  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  sand-flat,  almost  destitute  of  veg- 
etation. These  Indians  seem  quite  industrious  and  earn  their  livelihood  by  oystering 
and  fishing,  and  working  in  logging  camps  and  saw-mills.  This  band  of  Indians  is 
very  anxious  to  have  a  school  established  in  their  village. 

AGENCY  SCHOOL  HERD. 

In  May  last,  acting  by  authority,  I  purchased  11  head  of  stock  cattle,  to  be  known 
as  the  agency  school  herd.  They  arrived  at  the  agency  June  3,  in  fine  condition, 
thus  supply  ing  a  long-felt  necessity. 

POLICE. 

The  force  consists  of  four  members ;  one  sergeant  and  three  privates.  They  have 
rendered  good  service,  and  have  been  the  means  of  counteracting  the  gambling  and 
drinking  propensities  of  their  brethren,  by  reporting  at  once  any  case  of  the  kind 
coming  to  their  knowledge.  I  have  solicited  from  the  Department  an  increase  of  the 
force,  and  rations  for  the  whole  force,  as  their  present  pay  is  inadequate  to  the  service 
rendered.  While  on  duty  they  miss  many  a  chance  of  earning  a  few  dollars,  and  their 
pay  should  be  greater  in  consideration  of  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  have 
to  travel  constantly  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

TRADER. 

There  is  at  present  no  trader  at  this  agency.  Isolated  as  it  is,  this  is  a  great  incon- 
venience to  the  Indians,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  ready  money  in  cir- 
culation among  them,  and  their  own  exorbitant  demands  while  trading,  furnish 
little  inducomt'nt  to  now  comers.  All  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  former 
trader,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hume,  for  starting  a  cannery  here,  but  the  price  demanded  by  the 
Indians  for  their  salmon  was  too  great  to  leave  any  margin  for  profit,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  The  trader  removed  his  goods,  as  the  store  alone  was  not 
profitable. 

CIVILIZATION. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  Indians  have  made  any  very  marked  x^rogress  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  older  ones,  and  many  of  the  younger,  retain  their  old  super- 
stitions, especially  with  regard  to  the  power  of  their  medicine  man.  They  believe 
that  he  has  absolute  control  of  their  diseases  and  can  cure  any  sickness  that  any  In- 
dian may  have.  Professing  this  belief,  they  fail  to  explain  why  the  medicine  man  is 
not  always  successful.  He  is  also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  casting  an  evil  spell 
opon  those  who  do  not  obey  his  wishes,  causing  them  to  waste  away  and  die. 

As  a  tribe,  these  Indians  are  peaceable  and  easily  governed. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  missionary  is  stationed  here.  The  Episcopal  service  is  read  and  the  school  chil' 
dren  are  instructed  in  the  catechism.  A  box  of  Christmas  gifts  for  the  school  childrna 
of  this  agency  was  kindly  sent  them  last  December  by  the  Episcopal  Sanday-Bchool 
class  of  Miss  Grebe,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STATISTICS. 

I  have  been  unable  in  many  instances  to  furnish  the  Department  with  exact  etatis- 
tics.     Some  of  them  are  taken  from  tlie  report  of  1882. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  WILLOUGHBY, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


NiSQUALLY  AND   S'KOKOMISH  AQENCY, 

Netv  Tacoma,  Wash.f  August  21,  1824. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourteenth  annual  report,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  made  and  the  present  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

About  the  middle  of  last  year  I  moved  the  headquarters  from  Tulalip  to  the  Puy- 
allnp  Reservation.  During  the  month  of  September  is  the  usual  annual  vacation  for 
all  of  my  schools,  and  also  the  great  hop-picking  season  for  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Large  numbers  of  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  aggre- 
gating several  thousand,  assembled  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  vicinity  to  pick  hops, 
trade  horses,  contract  marriages,  collect  debts,  and  enjoy  a  general  recreation  as  well 
as  engage  in  a  profitable  employment.  The  gathering  together  of  such  a  largo  con- 
•  course  of  Indiana  entails  many  heavy  duties  on  the  Indian  police,  as  the  temptation 
to  drink  and  practice  other  vices  is  great.  Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police  and 
the  general  good  disposition  of  the  Indians  but  comparatively  few  excesses  oocurredy 
and  these  generally  of  misdemeanors  rather  than  crimes. 

Early  in  October  my  several  schools  reconvened,  the  total  attendance  numbering 
about  135,  which  has  been  increased  during  the  year  to  upwards  of  175. 

During  the  month  of  November  I  had  the  Nisqually  Reservation  reallotted  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  claims  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  patents,  the  claims 
taken  on  this  reservation  numbering  thirty.  This  reservation  is  about  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  headquarters,  and  has  no  white  employ^  residing  on  it.  It  has  all  been 
fenced  by  the  Indians,  and  is  a  valuable  range  for  stock,  of  which  they  have  consider- 
able. The  only  Government  employ^,  here  is  an  Indian-  police  private,  who  nut  only 
looks  after  the  police  regulations  of  the  rcvservation,  but  on  the  Sabbath  conducts 
religious  services  in  the  little  chapel  bnilt  by  the  Indians  with  the  aid  and  under  the 
aus]iice8  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  The  children  of  this  reservation  at- 
tend the  Puyallup  and  Chehalis  boarding  schools. 

During  the  month  of  December  I  visited  the  Stjuakson  Reservation,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  and  comprises  a  small  island  about  5  miles  from  headquarters.  Here  I  also 
reallotted  the  lands  to  actual  residents,  and  forwarded  the  descriptions  to  the  De- 
partment for  patents.  Twenty-three  heads  of  families  took  claims.  The  land  here  is 
mostly  poor  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  making  it  very  difficult  for 
them  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  fanning.  Their  children  of  school  age  are  divided 
between  the  Chehalis  and  S'Kokomish  schools. 

In  January  I  had  the  S'Kokomish  Reservation  reallotted  and  the  descriptions  for- 
warded to  the  number  of  50.  The  boarding  school  at  this  reservation  has  for  the 
past  year  numbered  about  40  scholars  most  of  the  time,  and  has  increased  in  attend- 
ance about  20  i^er  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

In  February  and  March  the  land  on  the  Puyallup  Reservation  was  reallotted  to  the 
Puyallup  Indians.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  took  claims,  and  have  made  suffi- 
cient improvements  to  entitle  them  to  patents.  This  is  much  the  finest  and  most  val- 
uable reservation  attached  to  the  agency,  and  correspondingly  excites  the  cupidity 
of  the  average  white  man.  The  Indians,  however,  are  entitled  to  great  praise  for 
their  enterprise  and  industry.  Their  advancement  and  the  development  of  their  land 
has  kept  pace  with  the  onward  rush  of  improvement  made  by  their  white  neighbors, 
and  have  merited  and  received  the  commendation  of  strangers  from  the  East  who 
have  visited  the  reserve.  The  boarding  school  here  is  well  attended,  and  numbers  75 
scholars.  The  general  good  order,  discipline,  system,  and  thorough  training  of  the 
scholars  of  this  school  has  placed  it  in  a  high  rank  even  when  compared  with  the 
white  schools.     I'he  credit  of  this  is  mainly  (Vw©  to  tVi«5  Melity  and  ability  of  the  head 
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teacher,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  who,  with  Ijiis  estimable  wife,  has  spent  nearly  five  years  of 
continuous  service  in  the  Indian  schools  of  this  agency,  and  who  will  soon  terminate  his 
connection  with  the  service,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  associates  and  scholars.  The 
school  buildings  here  were  much  improved  during  the  winter,  and  are  now  a  credit  to 
the  Department. 

Chehalis  Reservation  is  about  60  milea  distant  from  the  agency  headquarters.  Not 
being  a  treaty  reservation,  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  granting  these  Indians 
patents  for  their  allotments.  Consequently,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  way  for 
them  during  the  past  year.  There  is  a  good  boarding  school  here  with  an  average 
attendance  for  the  past  year  of  40  scholars.  The  location  is  very  eligible  and  healthy. 
The  premises  have  been  kept  very  neat  and  tidy,  and  »the  order  and  system  in  the 
management  of  the  school  have  been  excellent. 

Early  in  January  I  succeeded  in  organizing  the  day  school  at  Jamestown.  The 
attendance  has  been  fair  and  the  progress  good.  These  Indians  are  all  tax-payers, 
and  own  land  purchased  with  ^eir  own  earnings  from  white  settlers.  They  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  their  white  neighbors  in  industry  and  morality. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fair,  and  although  many  have  died,  and  in  some 
localities  their  number  is  decreasing,  they  do  not  diminish  as  rapidly  as  is  generally 
Bupposed. 

Both  of  the  physicians  employed  at  this  agency  belong  to  the  homeopathic  school. 
It  has  been  an  experiment  whether  that  practice  was  adapted  to  the  Indians,  but  the 
saccess  of  these  two  gentlemen  during  the  past  year  would  indicate  that  it  does  well 
for  them. 

Three  missionaries — two  white  and  one  Indian — have  labored  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  with  fair  success.  They  belong  to  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  denominations.  The  good  order  and  morality  prevalent 
among  the  Indians  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

As  has  been  seen,  Jhere  are  five  reservatious  connected  with  this  agency.  On  these 
are  kept  up  three  boarding  schools  and  one  day  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
175  scholars.  Beside  this  there  are  perhaps  50  more  children  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg.  Twenty-five  left  here  a  few  days 
ago.  Efforts  made  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  will  surely  accomplish 
much  good  in  the  hereafter,  if  not  immediately.  With  the  Indians  well  settled  on 
their  homes,  having  good  titles  thereto,  and  their  children  well  traine<l  in  good  schools, 
the  best  results  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  Indian  problem  soon  to  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  my  superiors  and  the  faithfulness  and  industry  of  my  employes. 

Above  all,  our  thauks  are  duo  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  gratifying  condition 
in  which  the  affairs  of  this  agency  are  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resx)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  EELLS, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PuYALLUP  Indian  Reservation,  Washington  Territory, 

August  1,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  principal  of  the  Puyallup  indus- 
trial school,  detailing  its  operations  and  facts  of  importance  therewith  connected,  for 
the  year  ending  at  this  date. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  school  buildings  are  conveniently  located  on  the  agency  farm, 
and  within  sight  of,  being  less  than  3  miles  distant  from,  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road headquarters,  in  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Though  neither  expensive  nor  extensive, 
they  form  quite  an  attractive  feature  of  the  scenery  hereabouts  to  eastern  visitors 
phiianthropically  inclined,  and  interested,  as  all  good  citizens  should  be,  in  a  wise 
and  Christian  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Numbers  of  such  persons  have  visited 
oar  school.  All  have  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  and  many  have  so  expressed  them- 
selves. But  of  these  facts  and  many  others  you  are  so  well  aware  that  I  need  not 
waste  time  in  detailing  them. 

SCHOOL. 

I  reported  last  year  65  pupils  in  actual  attendance.  Eighteen  of  those  have  gradu- 
ated, or  have  been  excused  froui  the  school  for  various  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
Their  places  have  been  more  than  supplied  by  28  others,  who  have  entered  in  their 
stead.  The  total  number  of  pupils  now  under  my  supervision  is  75,  and  these  exhaust 
the  capacity  of  our  buildings.  Of  the  pupils  61  are  full-blooded  Indians,  to  wit,  39  ho'^^^ 
and  94  girls.    The  remaining  12;  viz.,  5  boys  and  7  gixla,  aret  Yi«A.^-c^^\>  c^)XV^Y^\i« 
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GRADED. 

The'school  is  graded  into  two  departments,  each  under  care  of  a  teacher,  and  hav- 
ing separate  rooms.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  school-rooms 
four  hours  every  forenoon,  viz,  from  8  until  12  o'clock.  The  smaller  children  spend 
two  hours  each  afternoon  in  the  school-room  under  care  of  the  assistant  teacher. 

All  pupils  spend  one  hour  each  evening  in  study,  namely,  from  6.30  to  7.30  o'clock, 
the  girls  in  their  own  study-room  and  the  boys  in  one  of  the  school-rooms.  At  half 
past  7  they  are  summoned  to  the  large  school-room,  and  half  an  hour  is  spent  in  sinp^- 
ing,  which  many  of  the  children  enjoy  very  much.  At  the  close  of  this  exercise  a 
portion  of  scripture  is  rctad  and  prayer  offered,  which  ends  the  duties  of  the  day,  and 
the  pupils  retire  for  the  night. 

On  Saturdays  the  smaller  boys  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  each  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  larger  boys,  and  detailed  to  scrub  school-rooms,  boys'  dormitory,  %nd  clean 
the  yard.  They  work  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  allowing  one  hour  at  Boon. 
Afterward  they  bathe  and  change  their  clothing. 

On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  services  in  the  Presbyterian  mission 
church,  to  w|iich  most  of  the  tribe  belong.  This  building  is  situated  only  about  100 
yards  from  the  school-house.  Dinner  is  served  at  1.30  p.  m.,  and  at  3  o'clock  the 
children  repair  to  the  school  room  and  an  hour  is  spent  in  Sunday-school  exercises. 
An  hour  every  Sunday  evening  is  also  spent  in  singing,  scripture  reading,  and 
prayer. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTIOX. 

During  the  afternoons  the  larger  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  industrial 
instructor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  initate  them  into  the  secrets  of  manual  labor,  practical 
farming,  &c.  The  girls  are  at  the  same  time  under  care  of  the  matron,  who  pays  at- 
tention to  their  physical  and  moral  development.  She  also  arranges  the  details  of  the 
several  departments  of  industry  connected  with  the  boarding  house.  Some  are  sent  to 
the  sewing-room,  where  they  are  instructed  by  the  seamstress  in  the  art  of  making  and 
mending  clothes  for  both  sexes ;  several  of  the  larger  girls  use  the  sewing  machine  with 
ease  and  skill.  Others  are  sent  to  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  where  they  are  taught  the 
duties  of  those  departments,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hannan,  who  will  not  allow  the  children 
under  her  care  to  put  the  meals  on  the  tables  half  cooked  or  in  any  other  way  than  in 
most  perfect  order.  The  ordinary  bill  of  fare  is  according  to  the  schedule  prepared 
by  the  department,  plus  milk  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  school  farm.  The  details 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  every  girl  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  different  forms  of 
household  service. 

FARM. 

We  have  20^  acres  of  land  under  the  plow,  besides  a  hay  meadow,  from  which  60 
tons  of  hay  have  been  cut  this  season.  We  have  13  acres  in  oats,  4  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  4i  acres  of  carrots,  cabbage,  beets,  and  other  vegetables. 

ANIMALS. 

Wo  have  6  horses  belonging  to  the  Government  on  this  reserve,  12  cows,  2  oxen,  1 
bull,  7  yearlings,  and  10  calves. 

In  concluding  this  report,  which  I  expect  shall  be  my  last,  as  you  have  my  resigna- 
tion in  hand,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  older 
Indians  of  the  Payallup  tribe,  during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  almost  as  marked 
in  their  homos  and  throughout  the  whole  reservation  as  has  been  that  of  the  pupils 
in  the  industrial  school. 

The  Indian  problem  is  being  rapidly  solved  among  the  Puyallups.  Comfortable 
and  tidy  homes,  substantial  barns  and  feuces,  clearings  so  extensive  as  to  show  much 
labor,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay,  with  large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  plows, 
wagons,  mowers,  &c.,  all  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Indians,  together  with  a  church 
well  tilled  with  devout  worshipers  on  the  Holy  Sabbath,  give  evidence  of  Christian 
civilization  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  Should  this  tribe  progrCvSs  in  the  future 
as  during  the  iiast  ten  years  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  can  assiime  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  intelligent  American  citizens.  Such  a  desirable  consummation  would  be  much 
hastened  by  the  securing  of  rc/gular  titles  in  fee  simple  of  the  homesteads  on  which 
they  reside.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  laudable  efforts  towards  this  end  may  be 
speedly  crowned  nn  ith  success. 

With  grateful  memoric^s  of  all  your  past  kiudness,  and  prayers  for  the  continued 
progress  of  tliJitgood  work  in  which  we  have  been  colaborers  for  so  many  years. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  BELL, 
Teacher  Puyallup  Indian  School. 
JEdwin  Eells,  Esq., 

United  States  Agent  J  NisquaUyy  S^KofcomisK,  and  other  Indian  Tribes. 
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United  States  Indian  Service,  Tulalip  Agency, 

Tulalipf  Wash. J  August,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  cgntaiuod  in  yonr  circular  letter  of  July  1, 
1834,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  second  annual  rei)ort. 

This  agency  comprises  live  different  reservations  described  as  follows : 

The  Tulalip  Reservation,  which  isthe  largest  of  the  five,  contains  22,490  square  acres 
or  about  thirty-six  sections  on  the  norr.heastern  shore  of  Port  Gardner  and  north  of 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Suohomish  River.  Including  Tulalip  Bay  and  Quiltsehda  Creek,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  lands  thus  described  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  and  cedar 
timber,  except  where  it  has  been  logged  in  former  years.  The  remaining  one-tenth 
is  mostly  under  cftltivation.  The  population  are  estimated  at  500,  and  many  of  these 
are  absent  from  the  reservation  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  a  great  many  of  the 
young  men  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  saw-mills  and  logging  camps.  Those 
■who  remain  continually  on  the  reservation  give  their  atnention  to  farming,  but  it  is 
not  carried  on  very  extensively.  The  leading  industry  is  the  cutting  of  cord- wood 
and  3,500  cords  have  been  sold  this  year  to  the  steamers  at  J$2.50  per  cord.  With  the 
money  thus  procured  the  Indians  are  enabled  to  i)nrchase  for  themselves  and  families 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  majority  of  them  dress  well,  and  many,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  at  Tulalip,  keep  their  houses 
•clean  and  have  them  neatly  furnished.  During  the  past  year  94  allotments  in  sev- 
eralty have  been  made  to  these  Indians. 

The  Swinomish  Reservation,  situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Tulalip  Reservation 
and  occupying  the  peninsula  on  the  northeast  of  Fidalgo  Island,  contains  an  arisa  of 
7,195  acres.  This  reservation  is  about  two-thirds  timber  land  ;  the  remaining  one- 
third  is  excellent  farming  land  especially  the  tide  land  on  Swinomish  Slough ;  300 
acres  of  this  is  diked,  but  until  the  present  year  none  of  it  has  been  cultivated 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  plowing  it  and  turning  the  heavy  sod  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered. The  Indians  with  the  assistance  of  the  farmer  have  this  yesLT  plowed  and  sowed 
in  oats  45  acres  of  this  land  ;  it  is  well  attended  to,  and  an  abundant  crop  is  antici- 
pated. Besides  this  they  have  worked  faithfully  repairing  the  dike,  ditching,  build- 
ing fences,  and  have  realized  quite  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  cord-wood  to  the 
steamers.  The  Swinomish  Indians  number  175;  about  three-fourths  of  these  earn  a 
living  by  civilized  pursuits,  the  remaining  one-fourth  by  fishing  and  hunting;  during 
the  past  year  forty-five  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  these  Indians. 

The  Lummi  Reservation,  situated  75  miles  north  of  Tulalip,  contains  an  area  of 
12,312  acres,  three-fourths  of  which  is  excellent  agricultural  land.  The  Lummis 
number  275,  are  a  proud  people,  being  both  industrious  and  intelligent ;  75  of  them 
have  received  their  allotments  in  severalty.  They  are  a  home-loving  people,  and  give 
their  attention  entirely  to  farming.  Many  of  them  have  excellent  farms,  good  dwell- 
ing houses  and  barns,  and  every  family  has  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry.  They 
raise  large  quantities  of  grain,  hay,  and  all  the  garden  vegetables,  and  during  the 
last  year  have  made  1,200  pounds  of  good  butter. 

The  Madison  Reservation,  situated  50  miles  south  of  Tulalip  at  Madison  Head,  con- 
tains an  area  of  7,284  acres,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  and  cedar 
timber,  which  makes  it  very  difllcult  to  clear  for  agricultural  purposes ;  therefore 
A-ery  little  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.  The  Madison  Indians  number  150, 
and  support  themselves  by  working  ^n  the  mills  and  logging  camps;  also  by  fishing, 
hunting,  and  gathering  berries,  which  they  dry  in  large  quantities  for  winter  use. 

The  Muckleshoot  Reservation  is  situated  on  White  River,  70  miles  south  of  Tulalip, 
and  contains  an  area  of  3,367  acres  of  very  good  farming  and  grazing  land.  No  real 
division  of  land  has  been  alloted  to  these  Indians  in  severalty,  but  it  is  fenced  into 
small  tracts  and  each  family  has  control  of  all  within  their  respective  inclosures; 
about  2,000  acres  are  thus  inclosed  and  much  of  it  is  well  tilled  and  promises  an 
abundant  yield.  The  Muckleshoot  Indians  number  85 ;  they  are  well  advanced  in 
civilization  and  many  speak  English  understanciingly ;  they  all  wear  citizen's  dress, 
and  several  of  them  have  good  homes  and  i)leuty  of  stock. 

AGENCY. 

Tha Tulalip  Agency,  beautifully  located  on  Tulalip  Bay,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
agent  and  omployds.  The  agency  buildings  comprise  the  agent's  house,  five  houses 
for  eiuploy<5s,  the  store-house,  in  which  the  goods  and  supplies  for  the  Indians  are 
kept,  one  store  which  is  occupied  by  the  trader,  one  store-house  on  wharf,  one  barn, 
and  the  saw-mill.  They  are  all  wooden  frame  buildings  and  all  except  the  store  are 
very  old,  therefore  reqiiiring  a  great  deal  of  work  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  agency 
mill  is  run  by  water-power  supplied  by  a  creek  which  runs  through  the  reservation, 
and  has  a  sawing  capacity  of  1,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day ;  there  is  also  a  planer  and 
matcher  attached.  At  this  mill  is  sawed,  planed,  and  matched  all  the  lumber  made 
at  the  agency  for  building  and  repairs;  also  that  used  by  the  Indians  for  building 
their  honses. 
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The  agency  wharf  has  been  rebuilt  during  the  last  year.  The  piles  were  got  out  by 
the  Indians  and  the  lumber  and  sills  were  all  sawed  at  the  agency  mill.  One  hundred 
and  two  piles  were  driven,  capped,  and  plunked  for  $4.50  each ;  tlierefore,  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  $459,  we  have  an  excellent  wharf. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  allowed  this  agency  are  5  in  number,  as  follows :  physician,  clerk, 
millwright,  sawyer,  and  farmer. 

The  millwright  keeps  the  mill  in  order  and  does  all  the  carpenter  work,  repairing, 
&c.    The  sawyer,  who  is  a  half-breed,  runs  the  mill  aud  does  the  blacksmith  work. 

POLICE. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  9  privates  and  1  officer,  have  been  very  efficient  in 
making  arrests  and  prompt  in  reporting  all  cases  of  misdemeanor  and  other  unusual 
occurences  on  the  different  reservations  under  their  supervision. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding  schools  located  at  Tulalip  Reservation, 
about  1  mile  south  of  the  Tulalip  Agency,  are  composed  of  children  from  the  five  differ- 
ent reservations  herein  described.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  Government 
contract  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  receive  $25  per  quarter 
for  the  boarding,  clothing,  and  tuition  of  each  child.  The  school  buildings  are  6  in 
number,  3  for  the  male  and  3  for  the  female  department.  They  are  all  wooden,  frame, 
or  box  buildings;  4  of  them  are  quite  old,  having  been  built  since  1865,  and  are  much 
in  need  of  repair. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOYES. 

The  school  employes  are  8  in  number,  2  male  teachers  and  6  Sisters  of  Charity ;  they 
are  all  competent  aud  well  qualified  for  their  various  duties,  taking  a  great  interest 
in  their  work  and  sparing  neither  pains  nor  trouble  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of 
the  children  under  their  care,  aud  it  can  be  truly  said  that  a  more  zealous,  energetic, 
aud  efficient  force  of  teachers  cannot  be  found. 

MALE  SCHOOL. 

Fifty-five  boys  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year.  The  school  hours 
are  from  8  to  11.30  a.  m.  aud  from  I  to  3  p.  m.,  and  instructions  are  given  by  the  in- 
dustrial teacher  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m.  each  day.  The  school  exercises  consist  of  prayer, 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  aritlimetic,  grammar,  composition,  history  of  the  United 
States,  book-keeping,  and  familiar  science.  The  manual  labor  taught  is  type-setting, 
attending  to  live  stock,  procuring  and  chopping  fuel,  gardening,  farming,  and  car- 
penter work.  The  system  of  teaching  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  leading 
schools  of  the  Territory  aud  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  astonishingly  great, 
comparing  very  favorably  with  that  made  by  white  children.  I  h'ave  taken  great 
interest  in  these  schools,  and  after  careful  examination  I  must  report  that  they  are  in 
every  way  well  coudncted,  the  pupils  makiug  extraordinary  progress,  and  the  amount 
of  good  done  them  by  the  instructions  they  receive  in  these  various  brauches  of  in- 
dustry can  scarcely  lie  overrated. 

FEMALE   8CH00L. 

Forty-five  girls  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  past  year;  the  hours  for  school 
and  the  manner  of  instructing  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys.  This  school  in  its 
various  dej)artnients  is  really  a  model  for  neatness  and  good  order.  The  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  house  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  the  pupils  cannot  help 
but  learn  well  and  profit  by  it.  Th()  industries  taught  are  general  housework,  wash- 
ing, ironing,  mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  gardening,  dairy 
work,  crochet,  braiding,  embroidering,  and  different  kinds  of  fancy  work.  The  teach- 
ers are  in  every  way  competent,  and  the  example  and  instructions  of  six  intelligent 
zealous  women  cannot  but  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  children, 
to  whom  they  devote  their  untiring  attention.  The  girls'  school  at  Tulalip  is  consid- 
ered a  model  school  throughout  this  part  of  the  Territory,  receiving  the  greatest  praise 
from  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it. 

The  good  done  the  Indian  people  by  this  scliool  is  incalculably  great..  With  the 
church,  the  school  ia  the  great  civilizing  element  and  those  who  have  been  broaght 
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np  in  both  form  the  better  class  among  onr  Indians.  Their  houses  are  neater  and  bet- 
ter famished,  their  partners  and  children  are  better  dressed,  their  j^ardens  better  cul- 
tivated; they  attend  church  regularly  and  are  industrious  and  well  behaved. 

KELIGION. 

\ 

These  Indians  with  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  are 
very  sincere  and  devout  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties.  During  the 
past  year  141  of  them  were  baptized,  52  confirmed,  38  received  first  communion,  and  40 
marriage  ceremonies  were  performed.  Their  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bou\pt,  works  with 
untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  to  advance  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  visits  from 
time  to  time  the  various  reservations,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  neat  little  church;  his 
spare  moments  are  devoted  to  the  publication  of  a  neat  little  monthly  paper,  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  youth  ;  it  contains  much  good  advice  and  pleasant 
reading  and  is  highly  valued  by  the  Indians.  It  has  quite  a  large  circulation,  and  as 
at  least  one  Indian  in  each  family  can  read,  it  accomplishes  much  good,  and  I  find 
that  education  and  Christianity  promote  the  most  healthy  and  permanent  progress  to- 
wards civilization. 

Verv  respectfully, 

PATRICK  BUCKLEY, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash., 

August  15,  1834. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1884, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  my  second  annual  report  as  United  States 
agent  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 

YAKAMA   reservation. 

This  reservation  is  00  by  40  miles  in  extent  and  contains  over  800,000  acres  of  land, 
about  one-third  of  which  is  arable,  and  a  large  part  of  this  arable  land  is  the  richest 
in  Washington  Territory.  All  of  the  lands  of  this  reservation  not  arable  are  mount- 
ainous and  hillj'^  and  aftord  excellent  pasturage,  and  most  of  the  mountain  lauds 
are  well  timbered  with  pine  and  fir.  The  reservation  is  comparatively  well  watered. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Yakama  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ahtan- 
nnm,  a  branch  of  the  Yakama.  The  Satus,  Topnish  and  Simcoe  Creeks  all  head  in 
the  mountain.s  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservation  and  run  east  through  the  reserva- 
tion 50  miles  or  more,  and  empty  into  the  Yakama.  The  Simcoe  and  Topnish  unite 
about  20  miles  before  reaching  the  Yakama.  The  Satus,  Topnish,  and  Simcoe  have 
all  rich  valleys  with  low  bench  lands  between,  all  timberless  prairie  lands.  Much  of 
the  valley  land  is  covered  with  rye  grass  and  the  bench  lauds  with  bunch  grass  and 
sage  brush. 

productions. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  arable  lands  when  properly 
put  in  and  attended  to.  Also  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  other  root  crops  produce 
abundantly  when  rightly  cultivated.  A  corn  crop  cannot  bo  depended  on  except  for 
small  table  corn.  Fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  clierries,  and  all  small  fruits, 
can  be  produced  in  abundance  by  proper  attention.  Wild  hay,  such  as  rye  and  prairie 
grass  is  so  abundant  that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  raising  timothy  hay, 
but  it  succeeds  well  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  seasons  are  usually  so  dry  that  irri- 
gation is  necessary  to  successful  farming  <m  this  reservation,  though  not  much  atten- 
tion as  yet  has  been  given  by  the  Indians  to  irrigation.  In  the  low  valley  lands  the 
usual  crops  mature  well  without  irrigation,  but  on  the  sage  brush  lands  when  re- 
duced to  cultivation  irrigation  is  indispensable  to  successful  farming. 

CROPS,   THIS  SEASON, 

have  not  been  as  good  as  usual  on  accountofthe  early  and  continuous  dry  weather. 
I  have  had  cut  and  stacked  for  use  of  the  Department  stock  445  tons  of  hay.  There 
have  been  harvested  and  thrashed  for  the  Department  J  ,986  bushels  of  wheat,  588 
bushels  of  oats,  and  345  bushels  of  barley.  None  of  the  root  crops  have  yet  been 
gftthered  except  for  daily  use ;  but  from  appcarauceB  the  Dft\)att.ixieiW.\»  \^q\«A«  ^sto.^  ^*^XS. 
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amount  to  about  1,500  bushels,  besides  turnips,  carrots,  beets, cabbages,  squashes,  &c., 
as  per  statistics  herewith  inclosed.  The  crops  raised  by  the  Indian  farmers  of  this 
reservation  are  short  for  the  reason  stated,  but  will  be  sufficient  for  their  subsist'Oiiee, 
supplemented  by  many  with  wild  roots,  berries,  hsh,  game,  &c.  As  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  grain  raised  by  our  Indian  farnfers  has  yet  been  thrashed,  the  amount  of 
the  same  can  only  be  estimated  from  observation  as  follows:  Wheat,  15,000  bushels; 
oats,  18,000  bushels;  barley,  3,500  bushels ;  hay,  3,000  tons;  potatoes,  10,000  bushels; 
turnips,  6,000  bushels;  carrots,  5,000  bushels;  cabbages,  20,000  head;  melons,  500 
tons ;  squashes  and  X)umpkins,  800  tons. 

CONDITION,    HABITS,  AND  DISPOSITON. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  various,  the  most  advanced  in  civ- 
ilization among  them  being  about  up  to  a  level  of  the  lower  class  of  the  civilized 
among  the  whites.  This  advanced  class  of  the  civilized  among  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  is  not  more  than  one- tenth  of  the  whole.  From  this  class  they  graduate  down 
in  civilization  to  the  lowest  barbarism,  which  lowest  barbarian  class  embraces  fully 
one-third  or  perhaps  half  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency.  The  greater  part 
of  this  lower  class  are  non-residents  of  the  reservation  and  seldom  even  visit  the  res- 
ervation, and  have  no  fixed  homes,  but  like  wild  animals  go  wherever  they  can  ob- 
tain a  subsistence  with  the  least  exertion  and  most  securely.  They  are  lazy  and  in- 
dolent, have  retained  all  the  vices  of  their  savage  ancestors  and  absorbed  largely  the 
grosser  vices  of  the  whites.  They  mostly  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia 
River,  whose  abundant  supply  of  salmon  has  always  afforded  them  an  unfailing  source 
of  subsistence.  But  this  supply  is  being  rapidly  diminished  by  the  avaricious  hordes 
of  white  fishennen  on  the  Lower  Columbia  with  their  improved  methods  of  catching; 
fish.  The  habits  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  like  their'  condition,  are  various. 
Industry  is  an  acquired  habit,  not  natural  to  any  human  being.  Want  is  the  parent 
of  industry.  Persons  driven  to  industry  to  satisfy  want  of  some  kind  for  years,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  industry,  which  in  time  becomes  second  nature.  The  wants  of 
civilized  man  being  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  are  innumerable,  and  drive  him 
to  ceaseless  industry  to  satisfy  them.  The  lower  order  of  Indians  bning  on  the  ani- 
mal plane,  have  only  animal  wants,  which  are  few  and  easily  satisfied,  hence  they 
are  not  driven  thereby  with  sufficient  continuity  to  create  habits  of  industry.  Civ- 
ilization increases  wants  which  drive  to  industry.  The  higher  order  of  Indians  hav- 
ing a  taste  of  civilization,  have  more  wants  than  the  lower  order  and  acquire  habita 
of  industry  more  or  less,  in  efforts  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  disposition  of  these  Indians  is  unilormly  peaceable.  Surrounded  as  they  see 
themselves  by  white  men  with  their  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  they  will  never  again  attempt  war  as  they  did  twenty-nine  years  ago,  in 
the  infancy  of  the  white  settlements,  and  got  badly  whipped  then,  so  they  will  never 
again  go  on  the  war-path  agfiinst  the  white  man. 

.     PROGRESS   MADE. 

I 

Civilization  is  a  plant  of  very  slow  growtli,  especiallj'  during  the  struggling  period 
while  starting  from  barbarism.  With  the  Indian  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  start 
and  emerge  from  the  barbarism  of  his  ancestors  deeply  incrusted  in  the  rude  habits, 
superstitions,  and  veneration  of  many  centuries.  Therefore  it.  requires  microscopic 
powers  of  observation  to  detect  the  amount  of  ]>rogress  made  by  any  Indian  tribe  in 
one  year.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  retrograding,  that  is  certain,  and  as 
nothing  in  nature  stands  still,  this  is  conclusive  proof  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  especially  among  thos(5  who  have  heretofore  broken  loose  from 
their  primitive  barbarism.  Their  wants  are  increasing  and  they  are  making  efforts 
to  satisfy  those  wants,  and  are  becoming  induvstrious  in  such  efforts.  They  want  more 
comfortable  houses  and  outbuildings.  They  want  wagons,  hackH,  buggies,  threshing, 
mowing,  and  reaping  machines,  and  better  farming  implements,  tfec.  But  the  sure 
approach  of  civilization  can  only  come  to  Indians  by  the  rising  generation  through 

INDUSTRIAL   BOARDING   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  but  one  on  this  reservation,  though  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  by  these 
Indians  with  the  Government,  ratified  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  stipulated  that 
they  should  have  establislmd  within  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  two 
schools,  &c.  But  this  is  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  broken  promises  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  Indians.  The  one  industrial  boarding  school  which  I  found  here  has  been 
improved  considerably  in  manj'  respects,  both  by  additions  to  the  number  of  Indian 
pupils,  which  have  been  increased  to  over  150,  and  by  a  commodious  addition  to  the 
boarding  house  building,  by  which  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  accommo- 
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datious  have  been  adequately  enlarged.  The  additional  buildings  to  the  boarding 
honse  and  school  buildings  anthoiized  by  the  Department  have  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  are  in  forward  process  of  constrnction.  If  all  Indian  children  of  school 
age  belonging  to  this  agency  on  and  otf  the  reservation  were  gathered  up  there  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  of  them.  It  is  my  desire  to  make  ])rovi8ion  for  and 
gather  these  children  into  the  school  here  as  fast  as  means  will  permit,  as  properly 
conducted  schools  are  the  only  hope  and  the  only  avenues  through  which  our  Indians 
can  pass  from  barbarism  to  our  degree  of  civilization.  Our  Government  has  greatly 
erred  in  not  providing  ample  means  and  power  for  running  all  Indian  children  through 
civilizing  mills — Indian  boarding  schools. 

A  MISTAKEN   AND   PERNICIOUS   POLICY. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  provision  for  giving  Indians  homesteads  free  of 
any  charge,  and  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years.  In  other  words  the  Government, 
after  purchasing  and  paying  the  Indians  for  the  publid  lands,  now  donates  back  to 
them  all  of  these  lands  they  choose  to  take.  This  policy  is  most  pernicious  to  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency  and  unjust  to  the  whites  in  the  surroundiug  country.  Nearly  all 
Indians  of  this  agency  who  have  made  a  start  from  barbarism  reside  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  are  making  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  support  themselves  by  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising.  The  lazy,  indolent,  vicious,  anti-civilization  portion  of 
the  Indians  of  this  agency — the  largest  half — live  off  the  reservation,  with  no  fixed 
homos,  subsist  mostly  on  fish  supplemented  by  wild  roots  and  berries,  steal  from  the 
whites  and  prostitute  their  women  for  gain,  and  many  of  them  are  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness and  gambling.  An  Army  officer,  a  Major  MacMurray,  has  been  goiuj^  around 
among  this  outside  vicious  class  of  Indians  for  some  weeks  recently,  armed  with  plats 
and  maps  from  different  United  States  land  offices  of  the  districts  embracing  lands 
along  the  Columbia  River,  and  showing  these  Indians  the  vacant  United  States  lands, 
and  advising  them  of  their  rights  to  take  said  lands  gratis;  that,  upon  taking  or 
accepting  a  homestead,  they  would  be  released  from  the  control  of  the  agent  and 
from  surveillance  of  the  Indian  police,  and  could  not  be  forced  to  go  on  the  reservs- 
tion  or  required  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  upon  accepting  a  homctead  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  them  by  debt,  taxes,  or  otherwise  for  twenty-five  years. 

This  premium  of  privileges  and  immunities  held  out  to  this  wild,  lawless  class  to 
accept  160- acre  homesteads  has  and  is  proving  so  tempting  to  these  wild  outside  as 
well  as  inside  Indians  that  they  are  rapidly  condescending  to  accept  homesteads 
under  the  fostering  care  and  direction  of  said  major.  But  no  improvements  will  ever 
be  made  upon  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  such  homesteads  beyond  occasional  pitching 
a  tent  thereon,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  patch  fenced  by  brush  or  poles  cultivated  in 
vegetables  by  the  women.  Said  policy  of  inducing  Indians  to  accept  homesteads  on 
the  public  lands  is  grossly  unjust  to  the  whites  for  the  following  reasons :  When  these 
Indians  made  their  treaty  in  1855  they  reserved  over  800,000  acres  in  this  reservation 
for  themselves.  About  one-third  of  this  reservation  is  splendid  agricultural  land. 
Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  land  has  been  settled  and  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  so  that  this  fine  body  of  land  which  is  free  to  all  Indians  and  always  has 
been,  and  is  held  exclusively  for  their  use,  and  no  white  man  dare  take  or  can  ac- 
quire a  foot  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Government,  is  left 
mostly  unoccupied  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency;  and  the  Government,  instead  of 
requiring  them  to  come  on  this  reservation  and  take  homesteads  that  belong  to  them 
only,  and  where  they  are  protected  from  the  rapacity  and  vices  of  the  white  man,  and 
their  children  schooled,  clothed,  and  boarded  gratis,  is  now  giving  them  homesteads 
outside  of  lands  they  had  sold  to  the  white  men  and  been  paid  for,  and  thus  depriv- 
ing the  increasing  tide  of  white  immigrants  of  their  right  to  take  homesteads  where 
they  have  a  right  to,  and  on  lands  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  greatly  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  unoccupied  arable  lands  on  this  reservation,  all  of  which  white  men 
would  gobble  up  by  homesteads  in  one  month  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

As  before  remarked,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  who 
are  non-residents  of  this  reservation  are  wild  anti-civilization  Indians.  They  nearly 
all  are  known  as  drummers,  dreamers,  or  pumpummers  who  have  a  wild  superstitious 
belief,  in  which  they  are  very  fanatical,  that  renders  them  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
white  man's  ways.  They  believe  that  if  they  will  continue  faithful  to  the  old  habits 
and  beliefs  of  their  ancestors,  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  in  the  near  future  suddenly 
bring  to  life  all  Indians  who  have  died  for  the  last  thousand  years  or  more,  and  will 
enable  the  Indians  to  at  once  expel  or  exterminate  all  the  whites  and  have  the  whole 
country  to  themselves  the  same  aft  before  the  white  man  came.  They  have  rude 
drums  and  meet  in  crowds  on  Sundays  and  indulge  in  drumming  and  wild,  fanatical 
dances,  and  the  old  men  make  speeches  to  them,  telling  them  of  the  good  old  times  of 
long  ago,  and  of  the  good  time  coming  if  they  will  continue  faithful  to  the  ways  of 
their  ancestors,  &c.  They  are  therefore  strongly  opposed  to  letting  their  children 
come  to  school  and  do  all  they  can  to  counteract  in  their  minds  the  teachings  of  the 
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school,  of  tlie  employes  an<l  of  Christianity.  I  have  therefore  frequently  had  to  use 
the  Indian  police  in  brinp^ing  their  children  to  scbool.  This  is  the  class  of  Indians 
among  whom  Major  MacMurray  has  beeu  making  a  pilgrimage  in  a  four-mule  ambu- 
lance, driver,  interpreter,  and  a  young  engineer.  I  am  informed  that  these  Indians 
regard  the  major  as  a  deliverer.  They  easily  arrange  to  get  squaw-men  or  other  vi- 
cious whites  to  enable  them  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  land  offices  the  desired 
homestead  papers,  which  papers  have  a  much  greater  value  with  the  holders  than 
the  lands  therein  named,  as  said  papers  constitute  charters  to  freedom  from  agency 
control  and  constraint. 

These  Indians  are  thus  obtaining  homesteads,  or  rather  occasional  stopping  places, 
among  the  white  settlers,  to  whom  they  become  nuisances  and  constant  sources  of 
annoyance.  As  every  Indian  man  and  woman  have  more  or  less* ponies  which  subsist 
as  they  can  by  pasturage,  summer  and  winter,  and  ofren  break  fences  to  get  feed,  and 
every  Indian  family  has  a  lot  of  dogs  which  often  subsist  at  the  expense  of  neighbor- 
ing sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  as  these  people  move  about  on  horseback  much  of 
their  time,  they  are  opposed  to  having  their  way  obstructed  or  to  being  turned  aside 
by  the  white  man's  fences,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  throw  down  but  never  to  put 
up  fences  in  their  way.  I  frequently  get  letters  from  white  settlers  complaining  of 
Indian  trespassers  and  asking  me  to  have  them  removed  to  their  reservation,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  pasture  and  arable  lands  unoc- 
cupied. But,  of  course,  under  the  policy  of  the  Government  I  can  do  nothing  for  such 
complaints,  the  just  grounds  for  which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  gratis  homesteads 
to  Indians.  Tho  fact  that  there  is  an  ample  sufficiency  of  rich,  arable  lands  in  the 
reservation  to  alford  homesteads  for  three  times  as  many  Indians  as  belong  to  this 
agency,  including  Moses's  band,  which  belongs  here  by  treaty,  and  that  whites  are. 
excluded  from  these  lands,  most  of  which  are  not  and  never  will  be  used  by  Indians, 
and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Indians  of  this  agency  are  being  induced  to  accept 
homesteads  outside  among  the  whites,  which  few  of  them  will  ever  cultivate  and 
which  will  be  withheld  from  white  men  for  twenty-five  years,  is  an  unjust  and  a  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  that  is  and  will  prove  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

CONFLICT  OF  DEPARTMENTS.  , 

I  have  understood  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were  wholly  under  my  charge  as 
officer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the-Interior  Department,  and  that  all  complaints  by 
Indians  of  this  agency  to  the  Government  must  \}sins  through  me  as  such  officer,  and 
that  ill  my  official  acts  I  am  amenable  only  to  officers  of  the  Interior  Department, 
and  that  no  officer  of  the  War  Department  has  any  legal  right  to  hear  complaints  of 
Indians  of  this  agency,  or  to  examine  into  such  complaints,  or  into  my  official  conduct 
or  that  of  any  employ^  of  this  agency.  But  either  I  have  been  mistaken  in  ray  un- 
derstanding of  these  matters,  or  an  officer  of  the  War  Department  has.usurped  authority 
wholly  outside  of  that  Department.  On  the  2:M  of  July,  Major  MacMurray  arrived 
here  with  his  retinue,  after  visiting  camps  of  non-resident  Indians  of  this  agency  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  appointing  a  council  to  be  held  on  this  reservation  24  miles 
from  the  agency  on  the  Yakania  River  with  the  outside  bands  of  anti-civilization  In- 
dians and  those  who  stop  on  the  reservation  that  are  opposed  to  progress.  The  fact 
that  he  had  appointed  said  council  on  the  reservation  was  carefully  concealed  from 
my  knowledge  while  he  was  here.  And  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion  in  my  mind  he 
stated  in  my  presence  through  his  interpreter  to  the  Wild  Dreamer  Indian,  at  whose 
camp  he  had  appointed  his  council,  that  he  would  stop  at  his  camp  on  his.  way  to 
Yakima  City  and  look  at  his  farm.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  council  of  some  days  with 
Indians  of  this  agency  till  it  was  over.  He  had  a  newspaper  reporter  with  him  from 
Yakima  City,  and  I  see  by  his  principal  si)eech  as  published  in  one  of  the  Yakima  City 
papers  that  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  to  meet  Smoholly,  the  great  chief  and 
high  priest  of  the  Dreamers,  with  so  many  of  his  people  who  had  not  been  on  the  res- 
ervation before  for  years ;  that  General  Miles  had  heard  many  complaints  from  In- 
dians belonging  to  this  agency  of  wrongs  by  white  people,  both  off  and  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  had  sent  him  (Major  MacMurray)  to  investigate  these  matters,  although 
he  did  not  show  me  any  authority  from  either  General  Miles  or  the  War  Department. 
He  further  said  that  General  Miles  sent  him  to  tell  the  Indians  about  their  rights  to 
take  homesteads  on  Government  lands  without  the  payment  of  any  fees,  «fec. ;  that 
General  Miles  advised  that  old  Indians  take  homsteads  on  reservations  where  they 
can  be  helped  and  protected,  but  that  young  men  should  take  homsteads  among  the 
whites  so  as  to  learn  white  man's  ways  and  to  hasten  to  take  homesteads  before  the 
laud  is  all  gone,  &c.  The  anti-civilization  Indians  of  this  agency  are  thus  taught  aud 
encouraged  to  look  to  officers  of  the  War  instead  of  the  Interior  Department  for  ad- 
vice, protection,  and  direction,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  or  respect  the  authority  of  the 
agent.  The  Government  should  place  the  Indians  wholly  under  the  authority  of  the 
War  or  under  that  of  the  Interior  Department.  This  mixing  of  the  authorities  of  two 
Departments  over  them  is  unwise  and  pernicious. 
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THE   INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  of  this  agency  continue  to  prove  very  useful  and  efficient.  They 
are  prompt  in  their  obedience  of  all  orders  given,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  duties 
assigned  them.  From  my  observation  of  Indian  police,  I  teel  very  sure  that  if  better 
paid  and  more  efficient  laws  and  regulations  were  enacted  defining  their  powers  and 
duties  hoth  on  and  off  their  respective  reservations,  that  they  could  be  everywhere 
safely  relied  on  to  preserve  order  and  peace  among  their  people. 

The  pay  allowed  is  tiOO  small  to  always  obtain  voluntarily  the  best  and  most  ener- 
getic men  among  them,  and  there  is  no  law  or  authoritative  regulation  giving  or  recog- 
nizing their  official  power  outside  of  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  unjust  to 
agents  and  a  gross  neglect.  Of  necessity  agents  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  their  police  to  pursue  and  arrest  lawless  and  refractory  Indians  outside  res- 
ervations. Should  agents  fail  to  assume  this  responsibility,  and  each  recognize  the 
"boundary  of  his  reservation  as  the  limit  of  his  authority  over  his  Indians,  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  his  control  and  to  uood  order.  I  speak  from  experience ;  hardly  a  week 
passes  that  I  do  not  have  to  send  some  of  my  police  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  res- 
ervation frequently  many  miles,  and  sometimes  across  the  Columbia  River  into  Oregon, 
When  I  send  them  outside  the  reservation  I  always  give  them  a  written  order  nam- 
ing the  Indian  to  be  arrested,  the  offense  committed,  &c.,  and  requesting  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  county  to  assist  the  police  when  necessary.  The  authority  of  my 
police  to  make  such  arrests  has  never  been  successfully  resisted,  but  has  been  several 
times  questioned,  and  I  of  course  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  any  law  or  order  giv- 
ing me  this  assumed  authority.  But,  as  before  stated,  it  was  and  is  a  choice  between 
assuming  said  authority  or  abandoning  the  control  of  the  lawless  and  refractory  In- 
dians of  this  agency,  who  by  simply  crossing  the  line  of  the  reservation  could  defy 
my  authority. 

PIUTE8. 

According  to  the  report  of  my  predecessor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  for  1879  (see  report 
of  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  p.  158),  thePiutes,  to  the  number  of  543,  were  brought 
to  this  agency  as  prisoners  by  the  military  on  the  2d  of  February  of  that  year.  But 
they  have  never  been  contented  here,  and  commenced  stealing  away  soon  after  they 
were  brought  here.  By  the  census  of  1880,  they  only  numbered  472.  From  the  time 
of  their  arrival  they  continued  to  draw  rations  weekly.  Their  language  and  that  of 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  there  has  never  been  any  frater- 
nization or  good  feeling  between  them  and  the  native  Indians  of  this  agency ;  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  induce  any  of  them  to  take  homes  in  severalty.  About  300 
of  them  left  last  summer,  leaving  only  two  bands,  that  of  Paddy  Cap  and  Oitz. 
Paddy,  with  his  band  of  about  50,  left  in  the  forepart  of  June  last  for  the  Duck  Val- 
ley Reservation  on  the  line  between  Idaho  and  Nevada,  and  Oitz's  band  of  about  70 
left  on  the  15th  instant  for  the  Warm  Spring  Reservation  in  Oregon,  except  about  20, 
who  are  to  remain  till  after  hop-picking.  This  disposes  of  the  Piute  element  of  this 
^eiicy.  I  had  over  20  of  their  children  in  school  here,  but  let  them  go  with  their 
parents. 

FISHEItlES. 

Fish  has  in  time  past  been  the  main  item  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion, and  in  their  treaty  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  all  fish- 
eries on  and  adjoining  their  reservatiou,  and  the  right  of  free  access  to  all  their  other 
accustomed  fisheries  in  common  with  the  whites.  The  last-named  right  was  invaded 
by  a  white  man  oil  the  Columbia  River  above  the  Dalles  a  few  miles,  in  this  Territory, 
who  fenced  up  and  excluded  the  Indians  from  access  to  two  of  their  oldest  and  most 
important  fisheries.  After  trying  in  vain  by  reason  to  obtain  for  the  Indians  free  ac- 
cess to  said  fisheries,  I  had  to  resort  to  law,  and  applied  through  the  United  States 
attorney  for  this  Territory  to  the  judge  of  the  courts  for  this  district  for,  and  obtained, 
a  temporary  injunction  till  the  next  term  of  court,  when  it  will  be  tried  and  the  in- 
japctiou  made  permanent  if  the  treaty  is  regarded  as  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

LAND   IN   SEVERALTY. 

That  separate  and  permanent  family  homes  with  sure  titles  to  homesteads  is  one 
among  the  most  important  factors  in  progressive  civilization,  is  so  self-evident  to 
thinking  minds  that  it  needs  no  argument.  My  views  on  this  point  were  fully  ex- 
presseti  in  my  annual  report  for  1872.  (See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  1872,  pages  329  and  330. )  But  I  am  unable  to  assign  and  designate  homesteads 
on  this  reservation  to  Indians  for  the  reason  that  the  imperfectly  marked  lines  and  cor- 
nels of  land  surveys  on  this  reservation  have  become  entirely  obliterated.  The  arable 
lands  of  this  reservation  are  all  either  prairie  or  sage  brush  lands,  so  that  there  are  no 
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trees  by  which  to  iiifirk  lines  or  corners,  and  if  corners  were  ever  marked  by  the  contract 
surveyors  such  marks  have  entirely  disappeared.  Frequent  disputes  about  bounda- 
ries of  farnis  and  claims  come  to  me  for  settlement,  but  for  tho  reason  that  there  are 
no  visible  lines  or  corners  I  have  had  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  all  such  conflict- 
ing claims  t.ill  a  resurvey  of  these  lands  can  be  made  and  corners  permanently  estab- 
lished and  marked.  I  trust  that  funds  for  obtaining  such  a  resurvey  will  be  speedily 
allowed  as  I  have  rei)eatedly  requested. 

JUDICIARY. 

The  judiciary  system  and  reservation  autonomy  established  by  me  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  consisting  of  three  reservation  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  and  five  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  judiciary,  and  three  reservation  commissioners,  a  reserva- 
tion treasurer,  and  eight  road  supervisors  in  completion  of  the  reservation  autonomy 
as  fully  set  f«»rth  in  my  last  annual  report  (see  Report  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for 
1881,  pages  153  and  154),  continues  to  work  satisfactorily  and  is  improving  in  efficiency 
and  in  the  esteem  of  all  ludians  who  favor  civilization.  Elections  were  held  in  the 
five  justice  of  the  peace  districts  of  this  reservation  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  last 
for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  three  of  the 
former  justices  of  the  peace  and  two  new  ones.  Elections  for  justices  of  the  peace 
are  annual.  I  have  heretofore  appointed  the  three  judges  of  the  reservation  court 
and  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  three  reservation  commissioners  and  reservation  treas- 
urer, and  the  commissioners  api)ointed  the  road  supervisors  at  their  spring  t>erm.  I 
have  informed  the  Indians  that  at  the  time  of  the  general  Territorial  election  next 
fall  they  are  also  to  hold  an  election  for  three  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court.,  three  com- 
missioners, a  treasurer,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  reservation.  This  election 
will  be  on  the  10th  of  November  next.  The  reservation  commissioners  hold  four  ses- 
sions each  year,  and  the  reservation  court  two  terms  each  year.  The  Territorial  code 
is  taken  as  the  guide  as  near  as  possible  in  the  duties  of  the  court,  clerk,  justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioners,  treasurer  and  jirosecuting  attorney.  Policemen  perform  the 
duties  of  sheriff  and  constable  for  the  court  and  justices  of  the  peac/. 

MILLS. 

The  agency  grist-mill  7  miles  north  of  the  agency  is  old  and  badly  worn  out.     The 
dam,  too,  has  become  rotten,  and  requires  much  patching  to  hold  water.     The  mill  is 
at  one  side  of  the  valley  and  out  of  the  settled  })art.     The  Indians  are  anxious  to  have 
this  mill  moved,  or  rather  a  new  mill  built  about  15  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
mill  in  a  much  more  central  part  of  the  reservation  where  a  stronger  and  more  dura- 
ble water-power  can  be  had  from  tho  Topnish  Creek,  and  they  consented  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  pasturage  of  stock  by  white  men  on  the  reservation  on  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  such  pasturage  be  apidied  to  building  a  mill  at  this  central  site.     The 
water-power  at  the  old  mill  on  the  upper  Simcoe  Creek  becomes  very  weak  in  dry 
seasons,  only  sullicientto  grind  a  few  hours  each  day,  and  if  it  continued  there  the 
building  and  dam  will  have  to  be  entirely  renewed  soon.     The  agency  steam  saw-mill 
14  mils  south  of  the  agency  is  also  old  and  nearly  worn  out,  and  needs  a  new  build- 
ing, and  mostly  new  machinery.     The  timber,  too,  for  saw  logs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mill  has  been  cut  off  for  miles  away.     This  mill,  too,  should  be  moved  to  a  site  more 
convenient  to  timber  and  more  accessible  to  settlements  on  the  reservation. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION  BY  CONGRESS. 

Our  national  laws  in  relation  to  Indians  is  a  hotch-potch  of  incongruous  acts  by  nearly 
every  Congress  since  the  organization  of  our  Government,  and  much  needs  revision, 
or  rather  the  enactment  of  a  new  code  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors, 
of  agents,  and  of  the  Indian  police  ;  creating  an  Indian  judiciary  system,  and  defin- 
ing the  powers  and  duties  of  its  officers  ;  fixing  a  practical  and  common-sense  business 
system  of  settling  accounts  between  agents  and  the  Government.  But  above  all  the 
enactment  of  a  law  by  which  an  Indian  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  naturalization  laws  bj^  which  a  foreigner,  however  ignorant,  can  acquire  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
but  there  is  no  law  by  which  a  full-blooded  Indian,  thougli  born  and  raised  in  the 
United  States,  can  acquire  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  privilege  of  taking  home- 
steads on  public  lands  has  been  extended  to  Indians,  but  this  does  not  confer  the 
right  to  vote,  hold  olUce,  or  to  purchase  any  alcoholic  beverage — a  right  so  highly 
prized  bj*^  many  of  our  citizens  both  native  and  foreign  bom.  By  the  code  of  this 
Territory  it  is  made  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  f^OO  and  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  three  months,  to  induce  or  offer  to  induce  an  Indian  to  vote. 
(See  Code  Washington  Territory  for  1881,  page  178,  sec.  910. )    By  the  same  code  it  is  a 
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criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  S25,  "  to  sell,  barter,  give,  or  inp 
any  manner  dispose  of  any  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  or  any 
other  intoxicating  beveraige  to  any  Indian  or  Indians,"  &c.  (See  Code  Washington 
Territory  for  ISc^l,  page  183,  sec.  942. )  If  the  provisions  of  this  section  were  extended  ta* 
all  persons  without  regard  "  to  race,  color,"  &.c.,  it  would  be  much  more  just  and  ben- 
eficial. 

The  wholesale  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  4, 1884,  giving 
homesteads  on  public  lands  to  all  Indians  gratis  who  will  accept  them  without  regard 
to  whether  any  such  Indians  have  free  access  to  homesteads  on  Indian  reservations 
containing  arable  lands  as  good  or  better  than  they  can  obtain  on  the  public  lands,  la- 
the offspring  of  more  sentimentalism  than  good  sense,  and  for  reasons  stated  is  unjust 
to  whites,  and,  'in  most  cases,  of  no  benefit  to  Indians.  Said  provision  should  be 
amended  by  a  proviso  that  no  Indian  be  permitted  to  take  a  homestead  on  public 
laiids  while  there  are  arable  lands  equally  as  good  on  the  reservation  of  his  tribe  un- 
occupied and  free  to  him. 
Verv  respectfuUv, 

R.  h:  milroy, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency, 
Keshenoy  Wis.,  September  1,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  The  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Menomonee 
tribes  comprise  the  Indians  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency. 

the  oneidas. 

The  Oneidas  reside  upon  their  reserve  near  Green  Bay,  in  Brown  County,  Wisconsin, 
They  are  comparatively  self-sustaining,  and  receive  only  $1,000  per  annum  from  the 
Government  under  treaty  stipulations  besides  bein^  furnished  six  day-school  teachers 
without  cost  to  the  tribe.  Referring  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  the  year  1865,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Oneidas  then  numbered  by  the  then  last 
census  1,064,  while  in  December  last  the  annuity  pay-roll  shows  that  the  tribe  num- 
bers 1,628,  an  increase  of  564,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  present  number  of  the  tribe. 
Farming  is  the  principal  avocation  of  these  people  and  the  present  season  they  are 
blessed  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Laws, — The  most  intelligent  class  of  these  Indians  realize  the  need  of  the  enactment 
of  a  simple  code  of  laws  for  their  government,  to  be  well  executed,  for  they  now  live 
virtually  without  laws  of  their  own;  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  domestic  relations  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  considerably  mixed.  There  being  no  tribunal 
authorized  to  dissolve  the  marriage  relations  in  proper  cases,  or  which  in  fact  does  ex- 
ercise that  power,  the  practice  is  that  when  the  bonds  of  matrimony  become  intolera- 
ble to  either  party  the  aggrieved  party  deserts  the  other,  and  in  many  cases  takes  to 
himself  or  herself  another  mate  at  one  clear  jump  without  the  usual  steps  of  divorce 
and  a  second  »iarri.ige  ceremony,  and  in  the  relation  so  constituted  rear  families. 

Some  of  fhe  members  of  this  tribe  the  last  year  have  been  clamorous  for  an  allot- 
ment of  their  lands  in  severalty,  but  thus  far  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction  have 
been  unsuccessful  from  the  fact  that  the  members  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
division.  Now  the  lands  are  held  in  common  and  each  member  of  the  tribe  selects 
Bueh  an  amount  of  the  public  domain  not  already  appropriated  as  he  or  she  can  culti- 
vate or  improve  and  holds  the  same  as  long  as  desirable.  The  improvements  made 
npon  the  lands  so  held  are  sold  and  transferred  among  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  the 
same  as  personal  estate.  \ 

Schools. — Six  day  schools  are  now  carried  on  to  accommodate  the  children  of  this 
tribe  at  their  reservation,  besides  accommodations  for  about  50  pupils  at  the  Menomo- 
nee industrial  boarding  school,  but  all  these  accommodations  are  insutficient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  of  this  tribe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  these  children  are  scattered  over  a  reserve  of  nearly  three  townships  of  land  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  cases  are  too  far  situate  from  the  school-house  to  attend,  and  in 
other  cases  the  children  are  provided  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  clothing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Knowing  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  Oneida  children  could  be  accommodated  at  the  Menomonee  industrial  boarding 
school,  I  gave  a  preference  first  to  the  orphans,  and  second  to  those  children  without 
a  father  or  without  a  mother,  and  it  was  found  that  a  larger  number  of  these  classes 
existed  than  could  be  accommodated  who  were  willing  and  desirous  of  attending  the 
school  aod  presented  themselves  at  the  opening  of  schools  for  admission.    A  full  o^otAk 
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for  Carlisle  was  readily  found  in  this  tribe  which  has  not  t»efore  had  a  representative 
there. 

The  language  spoken. — A  mistake  has  clearly  been  made  in  the  earlier  reports  of  this 
tribe  as  to  their  speaking  the  English  language,  for  at  this  time  it  will  be  found  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  tribe  speak  the  Oneida  dialect  at  home  and  when  conversing 
with  each  other,  and  their  children  are  reared  to  hear  scarcely  any  other  spoken  lan- 
guage, except  when  at  school,  which  renders  their  school  progress  slow  with  this  double 
burden. 

THE   STOCKBRIDGE  TRIBE. 

'  There  is  but  a  remnant  of  this  tribe  remaining,  numbering  only  136,  several  divis* 
ions  of  the  tribe  having  been  made,  and  a  part  each  time  becoming.citizens.  Under 
the  existing  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  nearly  all  the  male  portion  of  this  tribe 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  qualified  electors,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  any  reason 
why  the  whole  tribe  should  not  become  citizens  and  their  tribal  relations  abandoned, 
and  they  brought  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  leav- 
ing their  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  and  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  lim- 
ited period  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  a  course  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial »eflFect  upon  the  morals  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  and  greatly  improve  their 
present  condition. 

THE  MENOMONEES. 

The  Menomonee  tribe  now  numbers  about  1400,  and  they  reside  on  their  reserve  in 
Shawano  County,  Wisconsin.  They  are  engaged  in  lumbering  winters,  and  to  some 
extent  in  farming  in  the  summer  season.  An  increased  interest  in  the  agricnltural 
pursuit  is  observable,  but  this  is  far  from  what  could  be  desired.  Two  years  ago  the 
farming  pursuit  was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  The  Indians  having  become  distracted 
by  the  glittering  prizes  they  fancied  they  saw  in  the  lumbering  enterprise,  turned  dis- 
gusted from  the  plow  and  field,  and  it  has  taken  all  the  influence  I  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  for  the  last  two  seasons  to  even  get  them  back  to  the  point 
where  they  then  were  when  they  commenced  lumbering.  The  farms  of  those  who 
pretend  to  farm  will  not  exceed  4  acres  in  extent  on  an  average,  and  as  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  desire  to  increase  their  acres  or  labors  in  tliat  direction.  The 
condition  of  this  tribe  at  the  present  time  will  not  compare  favorably  in  an  agricult- 
ural point  of  view  with  its  status  twenty-five  years  ago.  Five  hundred  dollars  were 
expended  in  procuring  potatoes,  beans,  and  seed-oats  last  spring  for  this  tribe,  and  dis- 
tributed among  its  numbers,  and  in  many  cases  the  potatoes  and  beans  were  eaten 
by  those  who  received  the  same,  and  the  oats  fed  to  their  stock,  and  in  some  cases 
the  fields  were  abandoned  after  being  planted  or  sowed. 

Lumbering. — Last  winter  this  tribe  cut  and  put  in  about  4,500,000  feet  of  pine  saw 
logs,  cut  from  dead  and  down  timber,  but  the  prices  for  which  it  was  sold  were  so 
low  that  it  barely  covered  the  expense  of  putting  it  in,  and  the  logs  were  found  to  be 
a  drug  upon  the  log  market  when  ottered  for  sale.  The  experiment  of  keeping  over 
the  logs  cut  the  year  previous  for  a  better  price  than  was  offered  last  summer  proved 
to  be  a  sad  mistake  and  a  clear  loss  to  the  lumbermen  of  about  $6,000. 

Standing  green  pine. — It  is  estimated  that  the  Meuomonees  have  about  300,000,000 
feet  of  standing  green  pine,  which  would  sell  for  $5  per  thousand  feet  standing,  net- 
tins  a  sum  total  of  $1,500,000.  This  pine,  if  sold  and  the  funds  placed  at  interest,  would 
maKe  the  tribe  self-sustaining  financially,  and  render  any  further  appropriations  by 
Congress  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  unnecessary  for  the  support  and  civiliza- 
tion of  this  tribe  and  the  expense  of  all  necessary  schools  for  its  children.  This  pine 
is  exposed  to  damage  and  destruction  by  fires  and  other  casualties,  and  the  harvest 
is  ripe,  and  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  and  the  authorities  that  active  measures  be 
at  once  taken  to  save  this  fortune  of  the  Menomonees  and  insure  it  against  possible 
loss,  and  render  this  tribe  independent  of  the  financial  8up])ort  of  our  Government. 
At  the  present  speed  the  lumbermen  of  this  tribe  are  making  cutting  logs,  it  will  take 
them  fifty  years  to  make  this  pine  into  logs  and  put  them  in,  and  will  be  a  hand-to- 
month  anair  all  through  and  the  proceeds  used  up  as  fast  as  received,  and  the  whole 
fortune  gone  at  last  and  the  operators  forced  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor. 

Boarding  schools. — The  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  upon  the  Menomonee 
Reserve  are  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  children  and  are  tolerably  well  attended. 

D.  P.  ANDREWS, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


La  Pointe  Agency, 
Ashland f  Wis,,  August  19,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
fourth  aDDual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency. 
The  agency  compriaea  nine  different  reaexvationS)  located  at  remote  points  in  Minna- 
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sota  and  Wisconsin,  occnpied  by  the  tribes  known  as  Ohippewas  of  Lake  Superior, 
«knd  Bois  Fortes,  the  former  being  located  upon  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  Lao  du  Flam- 
beau, Bad  River,  and  Red  Cliff  Reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Fon  du  Lac  and 
Grand  Portage  Reservations  in  Minnesota ;  the  latter  upon  the  Bois  Forte,  Vermillion 
Lake,  and  Deer  Creek  Reservations,  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota. 

Of  these  Indians  the  Bois  Forte  Band,  numbering  700,  only,  are  still  in  receipt  of 
payments  under  their  treaty,  the  treaties  with  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  having 
expired.  The  annual  payment  to  the  Bois  Forte  Indians  consists  of  |:^,500  in  money, 
and  $7,500  in  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  These  Indians  are  also  furnished 
'with  a  blacksmith  and  necessary  shop  supplies,  a  farmer,  and  a  school-teacher  and 
Assistant.  Their  location  having  been  hitherto  at  a  great  distance  from  any  white  set- 
tlements they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  occu})ants  of  the  other  reser- 
vations in  the  agency.  Their  chief  support  is  obtained  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
they  have  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  a  large  tract  of  country  outside  their  reser- 
vation. This  territory  being  dotted  with  suiall  lakes  abcmnding  in  fish  and  game  there 
baa  been  less  inducement  to  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  yet  many  of  them  are  devoting 
some  attention  to  farming,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  though  small  in  amount 
as  yet,  is  steadily  increasing;  some  of  their  younger  men  have  found  employment  in 
the  development  of  the  recently  opened  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vermillion 
Lake  Reservation,  and  are  said  to  be  industrious  and  reliable  workmen.  With  the 
approach  of  white  settlements  to  their  country  comes  the  great  curse  of  the  Indian, 
the  whisky  seller,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  drunkenness  is  rapidly  increasing 
among  them.  The  school  established  at  Vermillion  Lake  has  been  well  attended  by 
the  children  of  the  families  located  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  teacher  reports  good 
progress  and  adesire  to  improve  among  the  pupils.  The  Bois  Forte  Reservation  proper, 
sitnated  upon  Net  Lake  in  Saint  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  since  having  charge  of  this  agency,  owing  to  its  distance,  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing^ it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  my  duties. 

The  Bad  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  Ashland  County,  Wisconsin,  with  a  shore 
line  of  about  30  miles  upon  Lake  Superior,  embracing  the  outlets  of  three  important 
rivers,  the  Bad,  White,  and  Kakagon.  The  Bad  River  is  navigable  by  steamer  to  the 
village  of  Odanah,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Indians,  about  5  miles  from  the  lake. 
At  this  point  are  located  the  Government  farmer  and  blacksmith,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  missions  and  schools.  These  schools  are  well  attended  by  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  religious  services  are  more  generally  attended  than  is  usually  the  case 
among  white  communities. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
catting  and  felling  by  the  Indians  of  a  portion  of  the  pine  upon  their  patented  lands, 
the  work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  by  the  Indians,  and  the  sales 
to  be  approved  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  agent,  this 
has  become  the  principal  winter  industry  of  the  Indians,  and  has  resulted  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  all,  and  the  acquisition  of  consider- 
able sums  by  parties  owning  well-timbered  lands.  The  use  of  the  money  so  acquired 
has  not  been  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  judicious,  but  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  homes  and  surroundings  of  the  Indians  is  apparrent,  as 
resnltin^  from  this  source.  The  Indians  upon  this  re»ervati'on  are  well  advanced  in 
civilization,  are  industrious,  self-supporting,  and  intelligent. 

I  have,  during  the  past  year,  delivered  to  heads  of  families  upon  this  reservation 
20  patents  conveying  title  to  80  acres  of  land  each,  in  addition  to  the  122  delivered 
daring  the  previous  year.  The  entire  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  and  many  of 
these  patented  tracts  are  unimproved  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  roads  leading 
to  them,  and  the  Indians  much  prefer  living  in  the  village  of  Odanah.  When  urged 
to  settle  upon  and  improve  their  lands,  they  give  as  an  excuse  for  non-compliance 
the  impossibility  of  their  children  attending  school  when  located  at  such  a  distance, 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  supplies  with  which  to  make  the  necessary  clear- 
ings and  improvements.  The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  are 
now  making  a  preliminary  survey  through  this  reservation  preparatory  to  the  exten- 
sion of  their  roail  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  which  Avill  open  up  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
reservation,  making  a  market  for  the  timber  and  other  products,  and  furnishing  em- 
ployment for  the  young  men. 

This  reservation  covers  an  area  of  124,333  acres ;  the  number  of  Indians  of  the  band 
appearing  upon  my  rolls  as  having  received  annuities  during  the  past  year  is  472,  or 
about  one-half  the  entire  number  of  the  band. 

The  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wisconsin,  has  an  area  of  four 
sections  of  land,  all  of  which  is  owned  in  fee  by  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  in  tracts  of 
80  acres  for  each  head  of  a  family.  The  members  of  this  band  are  nearly  all  of  mixed 
blood,  are  self-supporting,  deriving  their  subsistence  from  the  products  of  their  small 
clearings,  from  nshing,  lumbering,  and  labor  in  the  mills  and  lumber  camps  in  the 
▼icinlty.  They  have  been  in  former  years  recognized  as  citizens  bv  the  local  officers, 
have  been  permitted  to  vote,  to  hold  town  and  county  offices,  and  should  be  fornv«»lV^ 
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admitted  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  Government  employes  npon 
this  reservation.  Annuity  distributions  have  been  made  in  payment  for  labor  and  to 
the  poor  during  the  past  year  to  214  persons  of  this  band.  Many  of  its  members 
reside  permanently  in  Baytield  and  La  Pointe,  where  they  support  themselves  by 
theii:  own  industry.  The  day-school  upon  this  reservation,  supported  by  the  Catholic 
Mission  is  well  attended,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
Catholic  order  of  Saint  Francis  have  also  built  a  church  upon  the  roservatioh,  where 
the  religious  services  are  well  attended. 

Lac  Court  Oreilles  Reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  has  an  area 
of  69,136  acres,  and  the  number  of  Indians  appearing  on  my  rolls  as  having  received 
annuities  during  the  past  year  is  1,041.  The  reservation,  like  all  in  this  agency,  is 
heavily  timbered,  and  much  labor  is  required  to  clear  the  land  for  farming  purposes ; 
the  amount  of  lan<l  under  cultivation  is,  therefore,  limited,  but  a  gradual  increase  of 
acreage  cultivateij  is  apparent  from  year  to  year. 

The  pine  timber  upon  the  reservation  is  of  large  amount,  and  of  good  quality.  Dar- 
ing the  past  winter  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  upon  the  reservation  has  been  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  operations,  the  amount  cut  and  sold  exceeding  30,000,000  feet, 
board  measure.  The  result  of  these  operations  has  been  to  distribute  a  large  amount 
of  money  among  them,  and  but  few  communities  in  the  State  are  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  the  members  of  this  band. 

A  large  part  of  the  soil  upon  the  reservation  is  of  good  quality  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and  the  crops  raised  find  a  ready  marker.  This  band  appears  to  be  making 
more  rapid  progress  in  civilization  than  any  other  in  the  agency.  The  principal  draw- 
back to  their  progress  is  the  facility  with  which  whisky  can  be  procured  at  the  various 
villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  reservation.  I  have  spared  no  exertion  to  break  up 
this  villainous  traftic,  but  my  success  has  not  been  what  I  could  have  desired.  Dar- 
ing the  past  year  1  have  delivered  to  members  of  this  band  77  patents,  covering  80 
acres  of  laud  each,  in  addition  to  the  188  reported  during  the  previous  year.  There 
are  employed  upon  this  reservation  by  the  Government,  for  the  assistance  and  in- 
struction of  the  Indians,  a  farmer  and  a  school  teacher  and  assistant.  There  are  also 
upon  the  reservation  two  schools  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  one  by  Catholic  missions. 

The  business  of  this  reservation  is  sufficiently  important  to  occupy  the  whole  time 
of  a  resident  agent,  and  an  earnest  man  could,  I  believe,  accomplish  most  satisfactory 
results,  the  Indians  being  intelligent,  energetic,  and  anxious  to  reach  a  higher  state 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Pero,  the  Government  farmer  employed  here,  is  an  active,  ener- 
getic man,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  rely  on  him  almost  entirely  for  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  here,  and  although  the  task  is  too  much  for  any  one  man,  I  have  ever 
found  him  willing  and  anxious  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  upon 
Flambeau  Lake,  headwaters  of  the  river  of  that  name,  contains  69,824  acres  oi  land, 
mostly  heavily  timbered;  the  number  of  Indians  upon  this  reservation  receiving  an- 
nuities during  the  past  year  was  511.  No  Government  employes  have  ever  been  lo- 
cated here,  and  the  Indians  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  habits  of  civilized 
life.  No  allotments  have  been  made  of  lauds  in  severalty,  nor  do  I  think  it  advisable 
at  x>resent  that  there  should  be. 

An  approi)riation  has  been  made  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  proper  person  for 
the  position  nor  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings.  The  road  to  this  reservation  is  im- 
passable for  teams  in  summer,  and  1  may  not  be  able  to  get  in  the  necessary  material 
until  the  ground  freezes.  I  shall,  however,  make  every  exertion  to  have  the  school 
started  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  and  hope  with  this  assistance  to  be  able  to  show 
some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  band  during  the  coming  year. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  principally  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  labor  in  the 
lumber  camps  upon  the  Flambeau  River;  they  cultivate  small  patches,  principally  of 
corn;  the  early  frost  of  last  year  ruined  this  crop  and  caused  some  suffering  among 
them  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  I  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  them  in  cutting 
a  road  through  tlie  reservation  to  connect  with  the  lumbering  roads  leading  to  the 
Wisc<msin  Central  Railroad,  paying  for  the  labor  in  provisions. 

Over  this  road  I  expect  to  bo  able  to  transport  the  annuity  goods  and  supplies  during 
the  present  winter,  making  the  distribution  for  the  first  time  upon  the  reservation. 
The  annuity  distribution  has  hitherto  been  made  at  a  point  upon  the  railroad  aboat 
30  miles  from  the  reservation,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  distribution  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  has  usually  succeeded. 
I  have  had  arrested  and  punished  many  parties  engaged  iu  selling  whisky  to  these 
Indians,  but  unprincipled  parties  can  always  be  found  to  act  as  go-betweens,  pur- 
chasing from  the  rum  shops  and  carr^^ng  to  the  Indians,  and  although  some  of  these 
have  also  been  punished,  the  great  majority  escape  detection.  Making  the  distribu- 
tion upon  the  reservation  has  hitherto  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
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of  transportation  fund  allowed.    This  season  I  hope  to  do  so,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  and 
the  drunkenness  which  has  been  attendant  upon  previous  occasions. 

During  the  month  of  June  last  an  epidemic  of  diptheria  ina  malignant  form  broke 
out-in  the  Indian  village  upon  the  reservation,  and  upwards  of  thirty  deaths  occur- 
red, i)rincipany  among  children,  from  this  cause.  Having  no  Government  physician 
at  the  agency,  at  my  request  Drs.  Harrison,  of  this  place,  and  Thompson,  of  Lincoln 
County,  visited  the  reservation.  Arriving  at  the  Indian  village  they  found  that  the 
Iildians  had  dispersed  to  distant  points  upon  the  reservation,  and  that  the  disease 
had  abated.  Finding  no  cases  at  that  time,  they  gave  the  Indians  such  sanitaiy 
advice  as  was  necessary  in  case  of  another  outbreak  of  the  disease  and  returned. 
Since  that  tiipe  I  have  heard  of  no  recurrence  of  the  ilisease. 

The  Fon  du  Lac  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Saint  Louis  River, 
in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota.  It  contains  an  area  of  100,121  acres,  and  the  number 
of  Indians  enrolled  and  who  received  annuity  distributions  during  the  past  year  was 
403.  No  employes  have  been  located  upon  this  reservation  for  many  years  until 
"within  the  past  year,  when  a  farmer  and  teacher  have  been  employed.  The  lands 
upon  this  reservation  have  been  hitherto  held  in  common,  but  during  the  past  year 
many  of  the  Indians  selected  tracts  which  they  desire  alloted  to  them,  and  are  mak- 
ing improvements  upon  their  claims.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pine  and 
otber  valuable  timber  upon  this  reservation,  and  mnch  of  the  land  is  of  excellent 
quality  for  agricultural  purposes  and  could  be  easily  cleared.  The  Indians  of  this 
band  support  themselves  from  the  products  of  their  gardens,  from  the  employment 
they  receive  from  manufactories  adjoining  the  reservation  and  partly  from  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  attendance  upon  the  school  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  chiefly  by 
very  young  children,  but  their  progress  is  very  favorably  reported  by  their  teacher. 
Quite  a  number  of  this  band  who  have  hitherto  resided  entirely  ofl"  the  reservation, 
where  they  could  find  employment,  have  returned  during  the  past  year,  made  selec- 
tions of  laud  which  they  desire  allotted  to  them,  and  erected  comfortable  houses  upon 
their  claims;  these  houses  are  built  of  hewn  logs,  the  roof  and  floors  being  made  ot 
lumber  furnished  by  the  Government. 

The  Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  located  upon  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
near  the  Canadian  boundary.  It  has  an  area  of  51,^40  acres,  and  258  members  of  the 
band  were  enrolled  and  received  annuities  during  the  past  year.  The  land  comprised 
in  this  reservation,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation,  is  rocky  and  sterile, 
and  of  very  littlti  value.  Most  of  the  Indians  of  the  band  are  scattered  at  various 
points  in  the  surrounding  couutrj^  wherever  they  can  find  employment,  very  few  of 
them  remaining  permanently  upon  the  reservation.  There  is  employed  upon  this 
reservation  a  Government  t/eacher,  but  the  attendance  of  the  school  is  small  and  ir- 
regular. Owing  to  the  isolation  of  this  band  and  the  teacher  being  the  only  white 
man  in  that  vicinity  from  whom  any  information  can  be  obtained  regarding  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  expense  of  retaining  him  being  moderate  ($480  per  annum),  I 
have  continued  to  recounnend  his  employment,  though  the  results  in  an  educational 
point  of  view  would  hardly  seem  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 

In  general  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  note  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
Indians  of  this  agency.  Upon  the  reservations  where  logging  has  been  carried  on 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  their  dwellings,  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  acreage  brought  under  cultivation,  but  among  the  community 
in  general  there  appears  an  apathy  and  want  of  ambition  which  gives  me  little  encour- 
agement. In  a  few  cases  the  money  so  acquired  has  been  invested  to  good  advantage 
in  permanent  and  substantial  improvements,  but  many  of  them  seem  indisposed  to  do 
further  work  until  the  proceeds  of  the  past  t^inter  have  been  expended.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  situated  as  the  reservations  are  at  distant  points  from  the  agency,  to 
exercise  much  personal  influence  upon  them.  lean  only  visit  once  for  a  few  days 
daring  the  year  some  of  the  reservations,  and  the  others  infrequently  and  for  but  short 
periods. 

The  curse  of  the  whole  race  and  the  great  drawback  to  their  advancement  is  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  procure  whisky.  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
prosecute  any  ])arties  against  whom  I  could  bring  evidence  who  were  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  business,  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  upon  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
without  principle  or  character  who  readily  act  as  middlemen  between  the  Indian  and 
whisky  seller  for  a  commission,  and  by  them  the  Indian  is  robbed  and  debased,  and 
efforts  to  improve  his  condition  are  rendered  unavailing.  Although  I  would  not  en- 
courage I  should  readily  overlook  a  little  lynch  law,  executed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves upon  this  clUss  of  miscreants. 

There  has  been  no  sufiering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  among  any  of  the  bands  of 
this  agency.  There  has  been  no  unusual  am<mnt  of  sickness  among  them,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  above  noted. 

Of  the  education  afprogress  made  I  cannot  speak  decidedly  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  chiefly  by  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  and  is  not  regular  and  continuous.    I  do  not  know  that  in  their  present  condi- 
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tion  better  results  can  be  obtained  at  reservation  schools.  In  conversation  with  the 
Indians  they  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  obtaining  an  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, but  it  finally  seems  to  be  left  optional  with  the  children  themselves  whether 
they  shall  attend  or  not,  no  compulsion  bein<^  used  to  secure  regularity  of  attendatice. 

There  have  been  no  serious  acts  of  criminality  among  them  come  to  my  notice,  the 
only  disturbance**  being  caused  by  intoxication. 

Returning  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  my  requests  for  assistance  have 
alwaj's  been  met  by  the  Department,  and  regretting  that  I  cannot  make  a  more  rose- 
colored  report  of  progress,  I  remain,  very  re8i)ectfally, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 

Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming  Territory, 

August  15,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  subhiit  my  first  annual  report  as   agent  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapaho  Indians,  located  upnn  this  reservation. 

I  assumed  charge  on  the  19th  day  of  February  of  this  year,  the  weather  inclem- 
ent and  very  severe,  thermometer  registering  So*^,  making  it  almost  impossible  to 
'  properly  examine  the  stock  of  merchandise  and  farming  machinery  for  which  I  had 
to  give  my  receipt.  I  found  most  of  the  annuity  goods  in  order,  with  the  exception 
of  machinery  and  farming  implements.  All  the  farming  machinery  is  of  ancient  de- 
sign, heavy,  broken,  and  unfit  for  use.  There  being  no  possible  way  of  housing  the 
large  farming  machines,  such  as  threshers,  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  and  wagons,  they 
have  for  years  stood  the  summer^s  sun  and  winter's  storm,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  only  service  they  are  fit  for  is  to  show  the  rising  generation  the  immense  strides 
the  American  mechanic  has  made  in  improving  labor-saving  machinery.  Under 
some  of  the  former  administrations  an  Indian  agency  was  the  depository  of  goods  a» 
useless  to  an  Indian  as  a  Greek  dictionary,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  tiud  the 
little  warehouse-room  I  have  clogged  np  with  material  utterly  worthless  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  Territory. 

Subsistence,  the  article  the  Indians  needed  most,  was  almost  exhausted,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  at  once  curtail  the  issue  of  ratious,  and  had  it  not  been  for  your 
kind  and  prompt  action  in  giving  me  authority  to  purchase  flour  and  beef  in  open 
market,  my  Indians  must  have  starved  or  left  the  reservation  to  commit  depredations 
on  cattle  roaming  the  hills.  Such  acts,  I  am  happy  to  state,  have  been  avoided,  and  I 
can  safely  say  that  my  2,000  Indians,  classed  as  wild,  roving,  and  uncivilized,  are  as 
peaceable,  orderly,  law-abiding  men  as  can  be  found  in  any  new  territory.  No  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  furnish  2,000  people  who  will  submit  quietly  to  bein^ 
coutyied  between  unknown  lines  and  starved  to  death  while  cattle  can  be  had  for  the 
killing.  My  Indians  have  done  it ;  not  a  complaint  has  reached  me  of  their  having^ 
killed  any  white  man's  cattle. 

farming. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  been  living  in  a 
land  of  plenty ;  were  provided  by  a  kind  Providence  with  food  suitable  to  their  wants. 
The  mountains  were  full  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  antelope.  The  antelope  grazed 
in  the  valleys  in  herds  of  thousands,  almost  as  tame  as  domestic  cattle.  While  meat 
was  at  the  door  of  the  tepee  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  Indian  to  farm,  especially  as  he 
had  no  fondness  for  the  food  of  the  white  man.  Now  the  inevitable  is  coming  to 
pass — the  wholesale  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  has  driven  the  few  surviving 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain,  and  days  and  mouths  of  laborious  toil  poorly  re- 
ward the  Indian  for  the  privation  he  has  suffered. 

Some  of  them  have  listened  to  advice  and  reason,  and  broken  small  patches  of 
ground  which  they  have  fenced  in  a  rude  way,  for  timber  is  scarce  in  this  country, 
and  have  planted  oats,  potatoes,  and  garden  truck.  Some  few  planted  wheat,  but  at 
the  time  wheat  shonhl  have  been  planted  they  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  bird  in  hand  to  two  in  the  busli,  ])ut  the  grain  where  they  thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  No  people  more  fully  obey  the  injunction  of  the  Bible, 
**Take  no  thought  of  the  morrow  what  ye  shall  eat."  In  raising  garden  truck  some 
are  very  successful,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  agency  and  post  for  sale.  I  issued 
for  planting  5,500  pounds  of  wheat,  18,600  pounds  of  potatoes,  3,700  pounds  of  oat-s, 
besides  a  quantity  of  garden  seed.  I  issued  and  loaned  40  wagons,  24  plows,  12  har- 
rows, 30  hoes,  and  40  rakes.  Unfortunately  the  Indian,  like  many  white  men,  starts 
out  with  good  intention,  but,  lacking  stability  of  purpose,  falls  by  the  wayside.     He 
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"who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  fruit  of  his  labor  at  the  crack  of  his  rifle 
finds  it  tedious  waiting  for  the  maturing  of  his  crops.  Let  us  not  despair.  The  arts 
of  civilization  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day.  Where  two  plant  this  year  four  will  next, 
and  at  this  geometrical  progression  we  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

The  employ^  force  has  been  kept  very  busy  making  and  repairing  fences  and  ditches, 
cutting  and  hauling  hay  for  agency  use  and  the  use  of  the  school,  also  in  cutting  hay 
for  Indians  who  had  taken  care  of  meadow  land.  We  cut  it  for  them  with  machine. 
They  rake,  Btack,  and  haul  to  market  for  sale.  Some  of  them  will  realize  as  much  as 
$150.  We  have  in  enough  oats  for  agency  stock — say  about  20  acres.  We  haA^e  a  300- 
acre  field  fenced.  I  am  told  that  at  one  time  most  of  it  was  broken.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  has  gone  back  to  a  state  of  nature  ;  some  few  acres  are  in  use  by  Indians,  and 
the  school  has  planted  aojoae  potatoes  in  it.  It  was  the  inteution  to  give  this  field  to 
Indians  for  their  farms,  but  they  will  not  use  it,  preferring  to  select  small  patches  of 
bottom  land  which  can  be  easy  irrigated,  and  where  they  can  congregate  in  family 
bands.  The  area  of  this  reservation  embraces  about  30  by  50  miles,  in  which  the 
Indian  can  locate  to  suit  his  fancy.  They  are  thus  so  scattered  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  render  them  much  assistaucein  faiming. 

STOCK  ANIMALS. 

I  have  8  yoke  of  oxen,  which,  until  the  present  time,  have  been  roaming  at  large  as 
I  had  no  use  for  them.  I  am  now  utiliziug  them  in  hauling  wood  for  the  school, 
which  will  require  50  cords  of  wood  and  50  tons  of  coal.  I  would  gladly  turn  them  in 
as  beef  and  invest  the  value  in  two  spans  of  good  work-horses.  I  have  one  pair  of 
mules  in  fair  condition,  one  first-class  horse  and  one  not  so  good,  and  a  fair  pair  of 
horses  that  I  have  loaned  to  the  school. 

INDIAN    ANIMALS. 

Until  recently  the  Indian  cared  only  for  his  ponies.  The  Wind  River  Valley  is  a 
fine  'grass  country,  and  they  raise  thousands  of  small  horses.  Their  stock  is  gradually 
improving  by  a  better  grade  of  horses,  brought  in  from  Utah  by  the  Utes  who  ex- 
change them  for  buffalo  robes.  They  are  just  beginning,  when  too  late,  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  cattle.  The  cattle  given  to  the  Shoshones  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  ced- 
ing back  to  the  Government  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  have  been  mostly  stolen 
or  sold  to  the  white  men  livingon  ornearthe  reservation,  for  afew  dollars,  whilst  those 
given  to  the  Arapahoes  a  few  years  ago  for  stock  cattle  have  been  eaten  up  or  gobbled 
up  by  the  cattlemen  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  white 
man's  cow  with  a  half  dozen  calves,  while  the  Indian  cow  has  none.  If  when  the  cat- 
tle were  given  them  they  had  been  branded  U.  S.  they  could  not  have  sold  them,  and 
the  only  loss  would  have  been  those  killed  for  beef.  They  are  now  seeing  their  error, 
and  a  few  are  gathering  up  the  remmauts  that  remain  and  putting  their  private 
brand  upon  them.  Blackcoal,  Arapaho  chief,  has  probably  50  head  in  his  herd; 
Washakie,  Shoshone  chief,  about  a  dozen.  For  the  benefit  of  our  common  country, 
as  well  as  for  the  Indians,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  policy  to  purchase  and  loan  to 
the  five  heads  of  each  tribe  ten  good-sized  stallions,  branding  them  U.  S.  ;  they  would 
not  be  lost  or  stolen,  and  a  breed  of  horses  would  be  raised  that  for  hardiness  and  en- 
durance could  not  be  surpassed. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS 

consist  of  seven  buildings  for  dwellings,  which  were  built  by  contract  fourteen  years 
a^o  for  the  sum  of  J13,000.  They  are  log  houses,  one  story  high,  two  rooms  front,  and 
kitchen  back ;  one  warehouse  built  of  stone ;  carpenter  shop  and  blacksmith  shop 
ander  one  roof,  frame.  A  room  attached  to  the  shop  makes  a  home  for  the  black- 
smith and  family.  There  is  a  log  house,  formerly  used  as  school  and  church,  which 
is  now  used  by  the  school  as  a  store- house  for  tools  and  sleeping  department  for  em- 
ploy^. There  is  a  frame  building,  under  one  roof,  receipted  for  as  one  grist  mill  and 
one  saw-mill;  the  inclosed  part  of  it  is  used  for  a  warehouse,  the  saw-mill  and  grist- 
mill are  only  "on  the  papers."  An  office  and  council  room  is  needed.  The  agent's 
house  has  just  been  put  in  habitable  order  by  the  expenditure  of  ,|500,  and  as  the 
Department  has  granted  me  $l,20u  to  spend  on  agency  buildings  I  trust  that  before 
winter  the  buildings  will  be  shingled  so  that  my  employes  can  live  in  them  without 
the  necessity  of  oil-cloth  clothing.  Our  stable  is  an  old  stockade,  covered  with  straw, 
bnt  with  thermometer  at  40°  it  is  little  better  protection  to  our  stock  than  the  open 
prairie. 
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EMPLOYl^S 

all  work  harmoniously  together.  I  have  seen  no  necessity  of  any  change  in  the  list 
as  handed  to  me  by  my  predecessor.  My  blacksmith  resigned,  having  found  that  he 
could  make  better  wages,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  one  to  take 
his  place.  By  authority  I  employed  a  harness- maker  for  two  months  to  repair  har- 
ness. As  we  have  a  large  amount  of  harness  it  was  money  well  spent.  My  carpenter 
and  smith  are  kept  busy  repairing  one  hundred  old  wagons  so  that  they  can  be  used 
for  freighting.  The  farmer  and  assistant  have  all  they  can  attend  to.  We  have  put  up 
about  50  tons  of  hay  for  agency  stock  and  for  the  school  stock.  By  authority  granted 
I  have  three  men  employed  for  three  months  to  haul  wood  and  coal.  No  one  here  con- 
fines himself  to  any  particular  line  of  duty,  but  knows  that  vhen  labor  is  required  he 
must  be  ready  to  give  an  assisting  hand.  The  wages  allowed  by  the  Government  are 
far  below  what  should  be  paid  for  competent  employds. 

INDIAN  POLICE 

consists  of  chief  of  police  and  six  privates.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  but  one 
change  in  this  department.  One  private  was  discharged  because  he  was  too  lazy  to 
draw  anything  but  his  salary  and  rations.  They  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  what 
they  are'ordered  to  do,  and  if  sent  out  to  bring  in  a  suspected  party  they  will  bring 
him  in  at  any  cost.  Although  I  believe  the  Department  pretends  to  famish  them  with 
pistols  and  badges  for  their  protection,  none  have  been  received  at  this  agency.  The 
pay  of  $5  per  month  for  man  and  horse  cannot  be  considered  an  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Having  no  lock-up,  the  only  punishment  I  can  inflict  is 
to  cut  off  rations,  but  as  th»  Department  has  most  effectually  done  that,  the  threat 
has  lost  its  terror. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

All  the  supplies  for  this  agency  are  transported  from  Rawlins  here  by  Indians;  the 
distance  is  150  miles.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  they  have  trans- 
ported with  their  own  teams  310,000  pounds  of  freight  and  have  received  in  payment 
for  freighting  the  sum  of  $3,500.  The  freighting  was  promptly  done  without  loss, 
and  teams  and  freight  brought  in  in  good  order. 

MILLS. 

I  have  on  the  ground  a  first-class  30-horse  engine  and  boilers.  They  have  not  been 
put  in  position,  for  want  of  fnnds.  The  machinery  of  an  old  saw-mill  was  hauled 
by  my  predecessor  15  miles  into  the  mountains.  As  there  is  but  little  timber  where 
it  is  and  a  doubtful  supply  of  water,  and  as  it  takes  the  better  part  of  a  day  to  reach 
it  with  teams,  I  have  not  thought  it  policy  to  spend  any  money  to  put  it  in  running 
order. 

FURS  AND  ROBES. 

FUiTS  and  robes  are  getting  very  scarce,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Year,  i  Kind  of  furs  and  robes. 


1882  I  Buffalo  robes 


I 


^»""--  ^^"^ 


2, 400  :        *|6  50 


1883  ; do 1,500  *7  00 

1884    do ■  500  *7  50 

1883  Deer  and  elk,  vreiffhing  9,000  pounds  I  4,500  t7  15 

1884  Deer  and  elk,  weighing  12,000  pounds ,  6,000.  t55 


*  Each.  t  Per  pound. 

Other  furs,  say,  amount  to  $1,000. 

It  will  be  set*n  that  as  the  buffalo  died  out  attention  was  turned  to  deer  and  elk, 
and  as  the  buffalo  dropped  from  2,400  to  500  in  two  years  we  can  easily  see  the  fate 
of  the  deer  and  elk.  They  will  be  killed  off  faster  than  the  buffalo,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  now  being  killed  for  food  as  well  as  hide.  Then  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  Indian.  When  they  had  the  meat  of  2,400  buffaloes  the  Government  gave 
them  1,200,000  pounds  of  beef.  When  but  1,500  buffaloes  their  beef  was  reduced  to 
750,000  pound«<,  and  when  but  500  buffaloes  was  all  they  could  kill  I  am  reduced  to 
525,000  pounds  of  beef.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  able  to  kill  200  buffaloes  this 
coining  neaaou.    What  they  are  to  live  on  God  only  knows,  and  he  won't  tell. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization  of  these  Indians  is  advancing  slowly.  The  number  that  wear  clothing 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  a  majority  of  them  wear  some  piece  of  white  peopled 
clothing.  Most  of  the  males  prefer  leggius  to  pantaloons,  and  will  often  cut  the  seat 
out  of  new  pants  to  convert  them  into  leggius.  They  do  not  like  to  live  in  houses,  for 
the  reason  that  they  soon  become  infested  with  vermin  aud  full  of  tilth.  A  tepee 
they  can  move  when  the  filth  becomes  unbearable  to  an  Indian,  but  a  house  they  can- 
not move.  When  it  is  remembered  that  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  these 
ludians  were  bloody-thirsty  savaiies  their  improvement  gives  very  promising  encour- 
agement. If  the  Government  will  use  a  wise  policy  and  furnish  them  sufficient  sub- 
sistence, so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  taking  their  whole  family  with  them 
when  they  go  hunting,  they  would  soon  learn  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domestic  life 
and  be  absent  only  long  enough  to  furnish  meat  for  the  family  at  home.  There  is  no 
use  of  talking  religion  or  endeavoring  to  civilize  an  empty  stomach.     It  can't  be  done. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  has  been  very  good.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  number  of  deaths  reported  have  been  thirty-one  (31).  But  one 
new  case  of  venereal  disease  has  presented  itself  for  treatment;  the  chronic  cases  are 
doing  well;  death  has  lessened  the  number.  The  Indian  comes  freely  to  the  agency 
physician,  and  their  faith  in  the  potency  of  his  treatment  is  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
While  the  Indian  medicine  men  still  practice  their  ways  among  the  Indians,  they 
would  be  of  little  use  and  but  little  sought  for  were  a  hospital  built  at  the  agency 
where  they  could  receive  constant  treatment.  Our  school  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  suitable  building  where,  in  the 
case  of  fever  or  contagious  disease,  the  invalid  can  be  removed  to  it  for  the  safety  of 
others. 

NEW   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  new  school-house  is  built  of  adobe,  aud  is  —  feet  front  and  —  feet  deep — main 
building  with  two  wings,  one  —  feet,  and  the  other,  in  which  is  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  laundry,  is  —  feet  deep.  The  building  was  built  by  contract  for  the 
sum  of  $11,000,  and  when  handed  over  to  me  on  April  9  of  this  year,  the  contract  be- 
ing complied  with,  the  building  was  not  painted,  there  were  no  steps,  and  are  none 
to-day  to  reach  the  outside  doors,  which  are  2  feet  from  the  ground,  no  outhouses  of 
any  description,  no  closets,  shelving,  or  cupboards,  nothing  but  the  walls  and  roof. 
In  this  incomplete  building  we  have  40  childreu,  and  expect  to  have  70  in  a  few 
weeks. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  made  by  the  scholars  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfac 
tory.  They  write  a  good  hand  and  are  apt  at  figures.  Some  of  them  have  advanced 
as  far  as  fractions  in  arithmetic,  but  in  the  more  important  subjects  of  reading  and 
speaking  English  they  have  not  made  the  progress  they  should  have  done.  The  con- 
duct during  school  hours  is  remarkably  good  ;  they  are  quite  diligent  and  painstak- 
ing. It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  a  civilized  community  better  behaved 
children. 

Of  their  industrial  work  I  can  sp«»ak  highly.  They  are  willing  and  obedient,  ready 
at  all  times  to  follow  their  instructor  and  to  do  what  they  are  able  to  do.  On  the 
school  farm  about  two  and  a  half  acres  have  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  three 
acres  sown  with  wheat.  The  potatoes  have  not  done  well.  They  will  average  aboi^t 
half  a  crop.  The  grain  looks  betterand  may  make  a  fair  yield.  Fifteen  tons  of  hay 
have  been  stacked,  a  cellar  dug,  fuel  for  the  summer  mouths,  and  poles  for  coi'rals 
haaled  a  distance  of  7  miles ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  dirt  and  debris  has  been 
oarted  from  the  school  grounds,  all  of  which  work  the  boys  helped  in  doing.  The 
school  has  the  use  of  a  pair  of  horses  belonging  to  the  agency,  and  is  the  owner  of  7 
dairy  cows  and  calves.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  16  boys  and  2 
girls.  Until  recently  we  could  accommodate  no  more.  The  Shoshones  have  been 
averse  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  but  this  week  they  have  sent  us  16,  which 
swells  our  number  to  40  boarders.  More  are  exj)ected  in  a  few  weeks.  With  our 
spacious  building  we  can  conveniently  acc»»mmo(late  80  scholars. 

In  giving  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  prompt  and  generous  resj)onse  to  my 
many  wants,  I  promise  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  this  agency  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  service  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

S.  R.  MARTIN,  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Of  this  number  I  placed  out  on  f^rms  and  in  families  dnring  the  year,  for  looger  or 
abort«r  periods,  44  girls  and  173  boys,  and  bave  arranged  for  Keeping  out  abont  110 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  attend  the  public  schools  where  they  are  located,  or  to  r«ceire 
private  instruction  in  the  families.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  our 
work,  and,  to  my  mind,  points  the  way  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  and 
antagonisma  aeparatiu^  our  Indian  from  our  other  peoples,  couvincing  both  races  of 
the  true  character  anil  capacity  of  the  other.  Of  the  S17  placed  out  last  year,  90 
were  reported  aa  excellent  iu  conduct,  6:(  na  goo<l,  46  as  fair,  and  only  18  as  bad ;  B4 
are  reported  as  excellent  workers,  fSi  as  good,  41  as  fair,  and  9  aa  lazy. 

I  established  a  retjulation  tliat  all  who  went  out  frotu  the  school  should  do  so  ia- 
tirely  at  the  expense  of  their  patruus,  and  should  receive  pay  aocordinf;  to  their 
ability.  The  rosnita  have  bt^en  moat  satisfactory.  The  aliaence  from  the  school  has 
been  in  nearly  evHry  caae  a  clear  saving  to  the  Government  of  their  support  during 
sDch  period  of  ahaence,  and  many  of  the  boya  and  girls,  besides  supplying  themselves 
with  clothing;,  have  earned  and  saveil  considerable  sums  of  money,  which,  I  find,  hu 
a  moat  oxuelleut  iulliienue,  An  Indian  boy  who  has  earned  and  saved  (25  or  $50  is, 
in  every  wav,  more  manly  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  one  who  has  notJiiog; 
whereas,  had  he  received  the  aame  auni  as  a  gratuity  the  reverse  wonld  be  the  case. 
Necessarily  we  liave  to  aend  out  tbo  most  advanced  and  best  students.  Those  re- 
tanieA  to  their  homes,  added  to  the  occeaaiona  made  to  the  school  during  the  yen, 
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unforfcanately  limited  the  nnmber  competent  to  be  placed  out.  Two  years  of  school 
training  and  discipline  are  necessary  to  fit  a  new  pupil  for  this  outing.  The  rapid 
progress  in  English  speaking,  the  skill  in  hand  and  head  work,  the  independence  in 
tboaght  and  action  pupils  so  placed  gain,  all  prove  that  this  method  of  preparing  and 
dispersing  Indian  youth  is  an  invaluable  means  of  giving  them  the  courage  and  ca- 
pacity for  civilized  self-support.  An  Indian  boy,  placed  in  a  family  remote  from  his 
nome  (and  it  is  better  distant  from  the  school),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hard-work- 
ing, industrious  people,  feels  at  once  a  stronger  desire  to  do  something  for  him- 
self than  he  can  be  made  to  feel  under  any  collective  system,  or  in  the  best  Indian 
training  school  that  can  be  established.  His  self-respect  asserts  itself;  he  goes  to 
work,  behaves  himself,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  compete  with  those  about  him. 
For  the  time  he  in  a  measure  forgets  the  things  that  are  behind  and  pushes  on 
towards  a  better  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  the  success  of  this  or  any  other  method  that 
may  be  established  which  applies  to  those  belonging  to  ration  and  annuity  tribes. 
We  find  from  the  course  of  thought  among  those  belonging  to  such  tribes  that  there 
is  constantly  before  them  the  inevitable  future  of  a  return  to  their  homes,  and  to 
food  without  labor.  So  long  as  they  return  to  their  tribes  to  be  fed^  or  are  forced  to 
fall  back  into  homes  of  filth  and  degradation  to  be  ruled  by  blind,  ignorant,  and  su- 
perstitious parents,  the  Government  by  such  methods,  to  some  extent  destroys  that 
which  it  builds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  reserva- 
tion for  every  Indian  within  the  United  States  shall  only  be  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  British  America,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when  the  system 
of  maintaining  tribes  and  separate  peoples  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  Indian,  no 
less  than  the  negro,  shall  be  an  unrestricted  citizen.  The  boy  learns  to  swim  by  go- 
ing into  the  water ;  the  Indian  will  become  civilized  by  mixing  with  civilization. 
There  can,  certainly,  be  no  duty  resting  on  the  General  Government  to  educate  these 
people  to  tribal  life  and  perpetuate  petty  nationalities.  It  seems  plain  to  me,  that 
every  educational  effort  of  the  Government  should  urge  these  people  into  association 
and  competition  with  the  other  people  of  the  country,  and  teach  them  that  it  is  more 
honorable  to  be  an  American  citizen  than  to  remain  a  Comanche  or  a  Sioux.  Fropa 
our  experience  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  preparing  young  Indians  to  live  among 
and  become  a  part  of  civilized  people ;  but  the  system  of  educating  in  tribes  and 
tribal  schools  leaves  the  Onondagas  Onondagas  still,  notwithstanding  their  reserva- 
tion has  been  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  heart  of  our  greatest  State. 

TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Eight  of  the  pupils  shown  in  our  tables  to  have  been  returned  were  transferred  to 
schools  in  the  West  as  employes — 5  to  Genoa,  Nebr.,  and  3  to  the  Navajo  Agency, 
New  Mexico.  Most  satisfactory  reports  continue  to  be  received  from  those  sent  to 
Genoa.  At  the  Navajo  Agency  the  results  were  not  so  good,  and  their  services  are 
now  terminated.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  youth  sent  to  this  agency,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  surrounding  circumstances,  more  than  any  fault  on  their  part, 
brought  their  service  to  an  end.  Others  who  went  home  have  been  employed  both 
in  the  schools  at  the  agencies  and  at  the  new  schools  away  from  agencies. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Department,  I  transferred  on  the  3d  January,  1884,  27  girls 
to  Libcoln  Institution  at  Philadelphia. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  Very 
few  cases  of  acute'disease  of  malignant  character  occurred.  Four  girls  and  two  boys, 
died,  all  from  disease  of  long  standing.  Thirty-six  weresent  home  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  or  mental  weakness.  A  number  of  these  have  died.  An  epidemic  of  mumps 
passed  through  the  school  in  November,  December,  and  January ;  there  were  116 
cases:  all  recovered  without  any  serious  complications  resulting.  Our  greatest 
tronble  is  tubercular  disease  and  scrofula,  these  being  the  diseases  most  prevalent 
among  Indians.  Our  best  health  results  have  been  among  those  placed  out  in  fami- 
lies.    Nearly  every  pupil  so  placed  added  increased  health  to  the  other  gains. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 

We  have  continued  the  system  of  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  school-room  and  the 
other  half  at  work  in  the  shops.     I  reaffirm  all  statements  I  have  made  in  former  re- 
ports in  regard  to  the  a(l vantages  of  industrial  training  and  the  aptness  of  Indian  pu- 
pils.   Dnriug  the  year  our  workshops  have  been  much  enlarged  and  improved  through 
the  liberality  of  a  friend  of  the  school.     Still  we  have  not  the  shop-room  to  meet  the 
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wants  of  such  a  large  number.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  from  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  gave  opportunities  for  out  and  family  experience  to  nearly 
all  our  apprentices  during  vacation.  Very  few  of  our  apprentices  fail  to  come  for- 
ward to  comparative  proficiency  in  their  trades  when  continued  the  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship period.  The  trades  and  industries  taught  are  the  same  as  last  year  and 
the  years  previous,  i.  e.  for  the  boys,  agriculture,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and 
wagon-making,  painting,  shoemaking,  harness-making,  tailoring,  tin-smithing,  print- 
ing, and  baking  ;  for  the  girls,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  household  work. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

In  regard  to  school-room  work  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  full  and  favorable  report 
of  last  year.     The  same  system  has  been  continued  with  the  same  marked  success. 

Your  authority  to  hold  until  the  end  of  the  term  pupils  whose  school  period  had 
expired  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  has,  in  a  measure,  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  frequent  disturbances  by  the  changes  complained  of  last  year.  In  the  future  it 
will  be  better  to  have  all  changes  of  returning  to  agencies  and  bringing  in  new  pupils 
occur  during  vacation. 

Desiring  to  give  our  students  the  fullest  advantage  of  our  planting-out  system,  I 
this  year  omitted  the  annual  public  examination  exercises. 

FARM. 

Last  year  and  the  two  previous  years  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  farm  for  the 
school.  It  is  quite  inexplicable  that  such  an  important  aid  in  the  work  should  be  so 
many  times  denied  by  the  Government.  As  I  was  not  willing  to  wait  longer,  I  ap- 
plied to  friends  of  the  school  and  purchased  a  farm  containing  157  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  vesting  the  title  in  a  board  of  trustees.  I  have  received  sufficient  donations 
to  pay  $13,000  upon  the  price  ;  but  this  farm  is  inadequate  for  our  needs.  We  should 
have  at  least  400  acres  of  good  land.  We  could  th«n  manage  a  large  herd  of  cows 
and  supply  ourselves  with  abundance  of  milk,  which  is  the  best  food  to  counteract 
the  diseases  to  which  our  students  are  most  subject.  I  hope  the  means  may  be  pro- 
vided to  give  us  more  land. 

DONATIONS. 

The  friends  of  the  school  have  very  greatly  multiplied  in  number  during  the  year, 
and  the  donations  have  largely  increased  in  amount.  The  total  sum  given  to  us  dur- 
ing the  year  is  $16,509.25,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  to  make  payments  on  the 
farm.  But  for  this  material  support  from  an  interested  public,  our  work  would  have 
been  much  crippled. 

PUBLIC   INTEREST. 

The  different  church  organizations  in  the  town  of  Carlisle  have  continued  and  in- 
creased their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  by  their  church  helps  have 
very  greatly  aided  in  advancing  the  highest  interests  of  the  students.  Of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  school  during  the  year  88  are  members  of  the  Episcopaliai^,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran  Evangelical,  and  Catholic  churches  in  Carlisle,  who  cordially 
welcome  our  pupils  into  church  fellowship.  The  students  are  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral churches  for  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  by  these  several  means  are  brought 
into  relations  with  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  I  feel  it  a  most  pleasant  duty 
to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  this  official  manner,  the  pastors,  rectors,  and  priests,  and 
the  Sunday-school  workers  who  have  given  such  valuable  aid  and  support  to  our 
cause.  I  also  desire  to  commend  the  employes  of  the  school,  who  have,  early  and 
late,  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties. 

NEW  PUPILS  AND  VISITS  BY   CHIEFS,   ETC. 

One  of  the  notable  additions  to  the  school  during  the  year  was  a  party  of  52  Apache 
youth  from  the  San  Carlos  Rfiservation,  Arizona,  a  number  of  whom  were  from  the  re- 
cently captured  Chiricahua  band.  This  whole  party  has  proved  exceptionally  indus- 
trious, dutiful,  and  apt.  The  fact  that  these  Apaches  and  so  matiy  other  of  the  wilder 
tribes  are  committing  their  children  to  our  care  to  be  educated  ought  to  arouse  un- 
limited conlidence  on  the  part  of  our  own  people  and  the  Government  in  their  desire 
to  become  civilized,  and  lead  to  our  fullest  responbe  with  ample  means  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

A  number  of  parties  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  from  different  tribes  have  visited  the 
school  during  the  year.  They  all  ex])ressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to 
the  Government  for  giving  their  children  such  advantages,  and  urged  the  children 
to  improve  their  opportunities. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

We  have  continued  the  system  of  trial  of  offenses  by  courts  composed  of  the  stu- 
dents, with  the  same  satisfactory  results  as  previously  reported. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  my  second  annual  report — that  for 
1880-^81.  To  be  successful  in  the  work  of  ludiau  education  we  must  undertake  to  edu- 
cate all  the  children ;  to  give  a  veneering  of  education  to  a  small  minority,  or  to  boys 
alone,  only  breeds  failure.  Among  Indiana,  as  well  as  whites,  public  opinion  controls, 
and  the  majority  controls  that  opinion.  It  is-not  the  fear  that  we  may  educate  the 
children  away  from  sympathy  with  their  former  savagery  that  should  indueuce  us ; 
but  rather  we  should  fear  that  we  may  fall  short  of  getting  enough  of  education  and 
training  lnt«)  the  i)art.icular  subject  to  enable  bim  to  stand  and  compete  in  civilized 
life.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  supports  schools  and  gives  education  to  105,000  chil- 
dren to  maintain  its  civilization.  Is  it  not  criminal  for  the  United  States  to  promise 
and  then  neglect  to  give  to  its  50,000  Indian  children  the  education  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  treaties  with  them, says  "  will  insure  their  civilization?"  If  the  free- 
dom of  citizenship  is  to  be  their  lot,  then  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  freedom 
and  good  citizenship  during  education  will  best  equip  theni.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  children  are  still  out  of  school.  The  apathy  of  the  Government  in  meeting  its 
self-imposed  obligation  to  tbe  Indians  in  school  matters,  by  providing  such  meager 
school  privileges,  would  iudicato  that  it  has  no  especial  desire  to  civilize  or  save  them. 
With  great  respect,  youv  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tenth  Cavalri/j  Superintendent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton^  Va,,  September  1,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  work  for  Indians  at  this 
institute  for  the  past  year. 

introductory. 

It  has  become  a  part  of  Hampton^s  duty  to  supply  an  object  lesson  on  the  capacity 
for  improvement  of  the  two  races  with  whom  it  is  dealing.  From  February  till  May 
and  during  July  and  August  the  school  is  visited  constantly  by  thousands  of  guests, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  the  neighboring  winter  and  summer 
resorts,  especially  from  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  2^  miles  distant.  I  think  valuable  im- 
pressions have  been  made  and  a  better  sentiment  regarding  both  races  created;  the 
Indians  having,  however,  been  the  chief  objects  of  curiosity. 

The  elevation  of  the  negro  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  effort ;  to  this  end  nothing 
has  proved  more  favorable  than  his  position  as  an  American  citizen.  An  equal  ca- 
pacity has  been  sbowu  by  the  Indian,  but  the  most  important  condition  of  progress, 
citizenship,  has,  for  him,  not  yet  been  created.     That  is  the  turning  point. 

The  question  is  no  longer,  can  the  Indian  be  civilized?  but  rather,  what  be- 
comes of  the  civilized  Indian?  The  best  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  of  over  100 
trained  Indians,  chiedy  Sioux,  wbo  since  1881  have  returned  from  Hampton  to  their 
homes,  not  over  12  have  wholly  relapsed  to  Indian  ways;  not  one  has  become  a 
bad  character.  Most  of  them  are  doing  well,  and  some  very  well.  Their  success  de- 
pends largely  on  the  agent's  iutere«t  in  and  care  for  them.  They  were,  at  last  re- 
ports, employed  as  follows : 

BOYS.  , 

Teaching  in  Government  schools 4 

Assisting  in  Government  school 1 

Clerks  at  agency  Government  schools 2 

Interpreter  at  agency  Government  school 1 

Working  at  trades  iu  Government  schools 9 

Employes  in  Government  schools 4 

Attending  school  at  Government  schools 3 

Working  on  their  own  or  parents'  farms 9 

Cutting  cord  wood 2 

Yoangboys  at  home  behaving  well 4 

Unemployed  and  adrift 5 

Returned  to  Hampton  for  more  education 5 
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GIRLS. 

Assisting  in  girls'  school. 1 

Attending  girls' school 3 

At  home  doing  well 4 

Married  well " 2 

Unemployed  and  adrift : 2 

Returned  to  Hampton  for  more  education 2 

Died  since  return,  both  sexes s 1 8 

71 

The  above  is  the  record  after  from  one  to  three  years'  stay  at  home. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1884,  Rev.  Mr.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  school,  took  back  to  their 
homes  35  Indians,  as  follows : 

To  Arizona 5 

To  Indian  Territory 4 

To  Dakota 1 26 

At  least  three-fourths  of  these  are  now  well  situated  and  at  work,  although  it  is 
too  soon  to  claim  success  for  them.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  17  who  came 
in  1878,  under  Captain  Pratt's  care,  from  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  most  of  whom  have 
turned  out  well;  nor  about  a  dozen  who  have  been  sent  back  on  account  of  ill  health 
or  bad  conduct,  who  improved  very  little  at  this  school.  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  below,  for  recent  and  satisfactory  information  in  regard  tp  re- 
turned Indians. 

Tbe  Indian  agent  has  great  ])ower ;  he  is  looked  upon  and  addressed  as  the  '*  Father," 
and  when  competent,  and  faithful  men  are  appointed,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  re- 
lapse of  students,  in  spite  of  the  evil  which  surrounds  them.  Last  year  we  were,  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  able  to  add  a  little  to  the  salaries  at  certain  of  the  agencies  where 
the  pay  is  so  small  that  competent  men  cannot  aiford  to  remain  at  the  positions;  and  we 
have  especially  to  thank  Majors  Gassman,  McLaughlin,  and  Swan,  of  the  Sioux  Res- 
ervation, for  their  earnest  eftbrts  to  hold  up  our  returned  students;  we  desire,  also,  to 
acknowledge  co-operation  from  other  quarters.  "  The  difference  in  the  condition  of 
Indians  at  the  different  agencies,"  said  an  experienced  observer,  "is  the  difference  in 
their  agents."  The  wisdom  of  supporting  a  good  executive  force  is  practically  denied 
by  Congress,  where,  rather  than  in  the  Indian  Department,,  the  obstacles  to  Indian 
progress  are  found.  The  latter,  well  informed  and  in  earnest,  asks  for  what  the  In- 
dians need ;  the  former,  as  a  whole  ignorant  or  indifferent,  refuses  or  reduces  the 
needed  grant.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that  private  aid  to  agents  be,  if  pos- 
sible, continued.  We  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  competent  agents  to  the 
Indian  youth  whom  we  educate  and  send  home.  Here  they  go  with  the  current;  there 
against  it;  the  danger  is  serious ;  their  difficulties  are  hard  to  overrate.  Our  Hampton 
policy  has  been  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  agencies  or  tribes,  that  they  might 
be  fairly  leavened  with  intelligent  trained  youth,  who  will  gradually  take  their  place 
as  leaders. 

There  has  been  much  to  encourage  but  some  ground  of  complaint.  Friends  have 
supplied  all  needed  buildings  and  outfit,  also  the  scholarships  for  which  we  have 
asked  to  provide  requisite  tuition  or  cost  of  education.  The  number  now  aided  by 
Government  is  120  instead  of  100  as  last  year,  and  the  rate  $1.58.33  per  annum  instead 
of  $167  as  heretofore ;  which  covers  the  cost  of  board  and  clothing.  The  school  last 
year  had  20  Indians  solely  at  private  charges,  and  has  always  provided  for  more  than 
the  number  aided  by  the  Government.  At  this  writing  tliere  are  132  United  States 
Indians  on  its  rolls,  12  more  than  the  Government  provides  for ;  24  of  them  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  farmers  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  to  return  in  Octo- 
ber. Our  efforts  hereafter,  as  before,  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  Sioux  and  to 
training  selected  married  couples. 

I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  reduction  of  the  annual  allowance  from  the  Government 
(from  $167  to  $158.33)  as  arbitrary  and  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  seriously  hinder  the 
work,  for  friends  will  take  it  up,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  appeal  to  private  charity  to 
make  good  this  small  economy  of  Congress.  The  Government  Indian  schools  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  at  Chilocco, 
Ind.  Ter.,  are  each  allowed  this  year  at  the  rate  of  $17.5  per  annum  for  each  Indian  in 
attendance,  and  the  Lincoln  school  for  Indians  in  Philadelphia,  a  private  affair,  is 
granted  $167  apiece  exclusive  of  transportation  in  all  cases.  Hampton  school,  also  a 
private  institution,  has  repeatedly  asked  for  $175  on  the  ground  of  fair  treatment  and 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  You  have  always  cordially  approved  its  application, 
and  earnest  personal  effort  with  the  committees  in  Congress  has  been  made  to  get  it, 
resulting,  however,  in  a  decreased  allowance.  This  reduction  to  $158.33  for  Hampton 
(exclusive  of  transportation)  cannot  be  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  carelessness  or  toper- 
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son al  ill-will  tothe  workin  whichi  and  my  associates  af  e  ©i^gaged  for  the  Indian  race. 
I  ask  your  attention  to  the  matter.  This  action  does  not,  I  believe,  represent  the 
popular  feeling  to  the  Hampton  school.  What  has  it  done  to  be  so  discriminated 
against?  An  individual  acting  as  the  Government  has  done  would  deserve  con- 
tempt. 

Perhaps  Hampton^s  aid  from  private  sources  has  caused  the  reduction ;  if  so,  why 
should  the  Indian  be  turned  from  a  full  treasury  upon  the  overloaded  charity  fund 
of  the  country,  which,  in  these  hard  times,  has  nothing  to  spare.  On  behalf  of  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  very  legislators  who  did  this  injustice,  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
plied to  make  up  the  reduction,  I  protest  against  the  cutting  down  of  the  per  capita 
allowance  to  Hampton's  school,  even  though  the  total  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  is  increased  by  the  increased  number  provided  for ;  other  schools  are  not  treated 
so.  I  have  a  right  to  resent  this  reduction  as  an  additional  tax  on  my  own  personal 
energies,  already  strained.  Is  it  not  a  shame  for  our  public  men  to  practically  compel 
the  good  people  of  the  land  to  give  more  than  they  believe  is  fair  and  right  ?  They 
have  been  glad  to  supplement  Government  aid,  having  contributed  nobly  to  Carlisle 
and  other  public  and  to  private  institutions  for  Indians,  as  well  as  to  Hampton,  which 
latter  they  have  supplied  with  land,  outfit,  and  buildings  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,000, 
besides  paying  from  the  first  a  part  of  the  annual  expense  of  each  Indian.  Individual 
charity  has,  since  1878,  given  for  the  Indian  work  at  Hampton  over  $80,000,  more 
than  the  entire  United  States  appropriation  in  the  same  time.  Is  this  a  reason  for 
Government's  giving  Hampton  Institute  less  than  it  gives  to  others  for  educating  In- 
dians, or  a  good  excuse  for  insufficient  traveling  expenses  1 — less  than  usual  on  that 
score  being  allowed. 

Since  1872  the  Hampton  Institute  has  done  the  work  of  a  State  agricultural  college 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  whose  legislators  have  always  made  just  and  satis- 
factory provision,  exceeding  in  their  liberality  the  strict  provision  of  the  national 
act  granting  its  land,  in  their  desire  to  do  well  for  the  black  race.  I  trust  this  report 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Virginia  as  well  as  from 
other  States,  and  that  they  will  see  that  the  work  for  the  red  race  in  this  State  is  no 
longer  disciiminated  against.  I  respectfully  request  for  the  third  time,  sir,  that  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  be  hereafter  allowed  the  usual  rate,  $175 
apiece  per  annum  for  each  Indian  and  $40  (if  needed)  for  traveling  expenses. 

TRAINING  THE   HAND — INDIAN  INDUSTRIES — BOYS*  WORK. 

The  training  shop  (Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell  in  charge). — ^This  includes  carpenters,  tin- 
smiths, harness-makers,  and  painters,  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that  in  all  ex- 
cept Government  work  colored  apprentices  have  taken  part :  Thirteen  Indians,  with 
one  journeyman  assistant,  have  this  year  assisted  in  putting  up  a  gymnasium,  50  by  125 
feet,  with  bowling-alley  annex  16  by  70  feet,  new  engine-house,  &c.,  32  by  52  feet, 
two  new  cottages  for  Indian  families  each  12  by  24  feet,  with  8  by  12-foot  kitchen. 
Alterations,  additions,  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity  of  school 
and  house  furniture,  have,  with  buildings,  kept  the  force  constantly  busy.  Five  In- 
dian apprentices  to  tinsmith's  trade,  under  a  journeyman  instractor,  have  made  over 
13,000  pieces  of  tinware  for  the  Government  Indian  service,  and  assisted  in  putting 
on  22,000  feet  of  tin  roofing,  in  doing  all  manufacturing  and  repairs  for  the  school, 
much  of  that  for  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  some  for  the  local  trade.  Three  Indians,  un- 
der a  journeyman  instructor,  have  during  the  year  made  for  the  Government  (Indian 
service)  98  double  sets  of  wagon  harness,  100  double  sets  plough  harness,  and  assisted 
in  making  15  sets  of  fine  harness,  and  in  doing  all  repairs  for  the  school  and  some 
for  the  neighborhood.  Two  Indians,  under  a  journeyman  teacher,  have  assisted  in 
painting  all  the  new  buildings,  and  in  doing  a  large  amount  of  repainting,  kalso- 
mining,  and  glazing. 

There  has  been  in  the  training  shops  a  marked  improvement  over  the  preceding 
year,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  a  decidedly  better  spirit, 
and  increased  interest,  with  less  complaint.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  more  constant 
employment.  The  fewer  the  breaks  the  more  contented  the  boys.  Twenty-three  In- 
dian boys  are  employed,  of  whom  eleven  work  all  day  and  attend  night  school,  the 
rest,  being  in  the  Indian  or  normal  classes,  can  only  give  three  days  in  the  week  to 
work.  The  above  report  covers  the  school  term  which  ended  in  June,  1884,  since 
which  time  8  of  the  boys  of  the  department  have  returned  to  their  homes,  wnile  of 
the  arrivals  of  June  28,  11  have  been  assigned  to  me,  as  follows:  Carpenter  shop,  7  ; 
harness  shop,  2 ;  tin  shop,  1.  Two  of  the  carpenters  have  been  on  the  sick-list  since 
July  5 ;  the  others  have  done  better  in  their  respective  shops  than  any  who  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

Tke  ehoe  ehop  (Mr.  E.  F.  Coolidge,  in  charge). — This  shop  employs  11  Indians ;  they 
are,  for  the  third  year,  manufacturing  2,000  pairs  men's  brogan  shoes  for  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  issued  to  Indians  in  the  West ;  will  make  this  year  for  the  school  and  for 
cuirtom  work  their  share  of  a  total  of  500  pairs,  while  they  assist  aii\iM>3A\.^  \w^\i<^x^- 
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pairing  at  least  1,600  pairs.  This  work  of  theshop  has  been  well  tested,  is  gaining' 
confidence,  and  finer  kinds  of  shoes  are  called  for  than  before.  School  officers  ana 
teachers  often  purchase  these.  A  good  serviceable  shoe  for  girls  is  made  at  $2  a  pair, 
which  is  becoming  popular  among  the  young  women,  long  outwearing  *' store"  shoes. 
For  the  boys,  an  li/uglish  Balmoral  at  $'2.25  is  made,  and  is  the  regulation  shoe ;  cus- 
tom-made, it  costs  $3.  The  boys  are  doiug  better  this  year  than  ever.  Instead  of 
working  half  and  studying  half  the  day,  five  of  the  seven  Indians  have  applied  to 
work  aU  day  and  study  nights,  in  order  to  learn  more  of  the  trade — a  good  sign.  Since 
June  1  two  of  the  Indian  boys  in  the  department  have  been  returned  to  their  homes, 
one  of  them  to  take  a  position  in  a  shoe  shop ;  and  five  more  have  been  apprenticed 
here. 

Wheelwright  and  hlacksmith  shops  (Mr.  Albert  Howe,  farm  manager,  in  char^^e). — 
In  these  are  6  Indians  working  half  days  and  studying  the  other  half.  The  work  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Several  complete  one-horse  carts  have  been  made  by  a  Sioux 
two  years  from  wild  life. 

The  printing  office  (Mr.  C.  W.  Betls,  in  charge). — There  are  employed  4  Indian  boys. 
The  ScHithern  Workman,  Alumni  Journal  (monthlies),  and  African  Repository  (quar- 
terly), and  the  little  monthly  paper  of  the  Indian  debiting  society,  the  composition, 
type-setting,  make-up,  &c.,  of  which  are  wholly  done  by  Indians,  are  printed  here. 
An  Indian  gra<luate  of  the  school,  Jamos  Murie,  who  learned  the  printer^s  trade  hero, 
is  setting  typo  on  the  Now  Era,  an  excellent  little  monthly  gotten  up  in  the  Indian 
school  at  Pawnee  Agency. 

Indian  hoys  on  the  farm. — Mr.  George  Davis,  assistant  farm  manager,  says:  "It  is 
surprising  how  well  the  Indian  boys  have  gotten  alcmg  on  the  farm  this  year.  The 
anxiety  as  to  what  kind  of  work  thoy  should  do  seems  to  have  worn  away,  or  has  dis- 
appeared in  some  way  or  other.  They  have  got  to  a  point  where  they  are  willing,  and 
see  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  do  whatever  is  given  them  to  do.  When  they  are  given 
a  hoe,  shovt^I,  or  8})a(l(s  it  is  taken  and  the  work,  when  it  is  done,  shows  that  they  have 
tried  to  do  it  as  they  were  told.  Not  one  of  them  has  said  this  year  when  they  were 
told  to  take  hold  of  a  plow,  '  I  don't  want  to  plow.'  They  have  taken  the  plow  and 
done  very  well.  No  fault  can  be  found  about  their  turning  out  for  work.  There  lias 
never  been  a  year  in  which  the  boys  have  worked  with  so  little  dissatisfaction,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  them.  Strict  discipline 
has  not  been  resorted  to  at  all.  I  have  boon  asked  often  by  outsiders  how  the  Indians 
worked,  and  if  they  were  not  hard  to  manage.  I  have  said  in  both  cases  that  they 
work  very  well  for  Indians,  and  are  not  very  hard  to  manage.  Some  of  them  ■work 
as  well  as  any  boys.  Of  the  10  boys  on  the  farm  only  4  are  large  enough  to  plow. 
They  have  gotten  quite  a  drill  in  that.  The  little  boys  in  winter  stay  in  the  barn  and 
help  to  take  care  of  the  cattle.    They  have  done  very  well  at  that." 

girls'  work. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  in  full  the  reports  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  In- 
dian girls  at  Hampton,  for  the  last  school  year,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  repc^ 
relating  to  the  **  little  boys,"  who  are  under  the  care  of  a  matron.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  done  by  Indian  girls  reported  upon  here,  but  also  the  whole  internal  economy 
of  their  life.  On  the  Indian  girl,  as  upon  women  evorj'where,  depends  the  virtue,  the 
true  value  of  the  red  or  of  any  race.  We  have  done  our  best  to  create  opportunities 
for  them.     Many  have  done  well  since  returning  home  to  their  people. 

Indian,  scwi^tg  school. — Since  the  report  of  18ri3  was  issued  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  our  band  of  Indian  girls,  which,  of  course,  affect  our  sewing  classes. 
Five  in  Juu(^  returned  to  their  western  homes,  fourteen  went  to  Massachusetts  to  learn 
housework,  and  our  little  Arizona  girl,  after  weeks  of  suffering,  left  us  for  the  "bright 
mansions  above."  Tin*  19  who  remained  were  very  busy  during  the  summer  morn- 
ings sewing  for  themselves  and  j)rei>aring  outfits  for  the  12  girls  who  were  expected 
during  the  fall.  Two  who  then  came  were  girls  who  went  home  in  June,  but  re- 
turned to  graduate,  one  bringing  with  her  five  little  Winnebago  girls  and  a  boy  of 
seven.  The  other  five  were  Sioux  girls.  Nine  more  have  since  arrived,  and  in  addi- 
tion we  have  the  two  busy  boys  of  two  and  two  and  a  half  years  who  are  prominent 
members  of  both  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  Their  mothers  show  great  im- 
provement in  making  their  clothes,  and  several  "  Mother  Hubbard"  aprons  and  dresses 
have  been  the  result  of  watching  how  some  of  the  little  white  visitors  were  dressed. 
One  of  the  little  girls,  on  being  hande<l  a  new  garment  to  make,  remarked  that  when 
she  first  came  she  thought  that  when  ''that  work"  was  done  we  would  stop,  bat  it 
seemed  as  though  we  kept  sewing,  and  there  was  no  end.  As  the  result  of  all  these 
stitches  we  have  648  articles.  When  we  consider  that  9  of  the  girls  are  in  the  normal 
school,  ^nd  are  only  able  to  help  themselves  after  school  hours,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  remainder  are  quite  young  we  think  a  large  amount  has  been  done.  More  of 
the  garments  have  been  cut  by  the  girls  themselves  than  ever  before.  Last  spring 
we  received,  through  the  kindness  of  two  northern  ladies,  a  good  ''  Domestio*'  maonine, 
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which  has  been  a  sreat  help.  Several  of  the  girls  have  learned  to  nse  it.  Since  last 
October,  2  girls  who  returned  with  the  party  of  6  from  Massachasetts,  have  assisted 
in  the  Hewing  room  preparing  themselves  for  positions  in  some  school  among  their 
own  people.  On  May  36, 13  girls  left  for  their  homes  in  the  West.  Some  of  them 
went  becanse  their  time  had  expired,  and  others  because  their  health  would  not  war- 
rant their  remaining.  In  June,  7  left  for  northern  homes  during  the  summer,  thus 
reducing  our  number  to  27. 

But  the  hours  of  vacation  were  not  to  be  idle  ones,  for  word  came  to  prepare  for  a 
party  which  was  to  arrive  on  June  25.  Of  these  new  comers  7  ^irls  came  into  our 
classes,  all  Sioux,  from  Dakota.  On  August  2  Mr.  LaFleschebroughtinhisparty  60maha 
girls  from  Nebraska,  making  our  number  40,  larger  than  ever  before  during  vacation. 
But  the  willing  bearts  and  hands  of  these  already  here  helped  soon  to  place  our  new 
friends  on  a  comfortable  basis,  and  they  are  ready  in  turn  to  assist  in  preparing  for 
more  who  are  expected  and  in  getting  off  those  whose  time  expires  in  October,  and 
who  will  then  go  westward  to  scatter,  we  h«)pe,  some  of  the  good  seed  we  have  tried 
to  sow  in  their  hearts  Only  one  person  outside  the  school  has  been  employed  to 
help,  and  we  have  much  to  encourage  us  in  the  progress  made.  (Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Seymour. ) 

GirVs  housework  (Lovey  Mayo  in  charge). — When  the  Indian  girls  moved  into  their 
new  quarters,  more  than^  year  ago,  the  school  was  undergoing  so  many  changes  that 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  everything  necessary  to  keep  the  new  building  in  good  run- 
ning order.  In  fact  we  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  improvements  then  made  that 
we  scarcely  knew  What  we  really  did  want  or  how  to  use  what  we  already  had.  Be- 
sides, a  large  portion  of  the  girls  were  not  only  strangers  to  us,  but  to  the  English 
language,  the  new  building,  and  the  efforts  needed  to  be  put  forth  for  the  good  or  the 
whole.  In  the  face  of  this  we  began  oiir  first  year's  work  iu  Winona  Lodge.  The 
present  year  began  under  much  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the  last.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  connected  with  our  Indian  work  is,  that  there  is  no  tinie 
when  all  the  girls  are  perfectly  new.  When  one  set  returns  to  their  homes  and  a 
new  set  comes  there  are  always  some  who  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  and  can  lend  a  helping  hand  in  working  the  new  girls  into  the 
regular  routine  of  business.  On  the  arrival  of  new  girls  the  old  girls  are  required  to 
^ve  up  their  former  room-mates  and  take  new  ones.  They  show  their  charges  about 
the  room  work,  aiid,  almost  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  their  work  has  had  the  effect 
to  force  the  newcomers  to  accept  the  rules  observed  by  them.  At  6  o'clock  every 
morning  (except  Sunday)  the  Indian  girls  form  into  line  in  the  hall  on  the  first  floor, 
and,  after  answering  to  their  names,  march  iu  order  to  breakfast.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  they  meet  in  the  study-room  for  a  second  roll-call  and  to  hear  directions  for 
tbeir  morning's  work.  From  here  they  go  at  once  to  their  rooms  and  get  their  brooms, 
brushes,  and  dust-pans,  ana  report  in  the  hall  and  different  corridors  to  put  them  in 
order.  After  this  is  done  they  return  to  their  rooms  and  get  them  ready  for  inspec- 
tion. At  8  o'clock  the  girls  who  have  the  care  of  the  teachers'  rooms  begin  tneir 
work.  By  this  time  the  school  bell  rings,  and  they  are  oblige<l  to  hurry  over  to  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  school.  Evidently  there  is  not  much  time  for  extra  work. 
The  unasnal  prevalence  of  mumps  this  term  has  made  the 'housework  in  many  re> 
Bpects  harder  than  ever  before.  There  have  been  as  many  as  7  girls  in  the  hospital 
at  one  time.  Of  course  their  part  of  the  work  had  to  be  done,  so  the  well  girls  have 
been  continually  called  upon  to  do  what  has  been  almost  too  much  for  them.  I  think, 
however,  in  spite  of  disadvantages,  that  the  work  this  term  has  been  more  effectual 
than  evier  before. 

Girls'  cooking  class  (M.  L.  Dewey  in  charge).— The  cooking  classes  have  been  held 
either  in  Virginia  Hall  or  in  Winona,  whichever  was  most  convenient  at  the  time. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  room  being  arranged  expressly  for  the  lessons,  which  will  be 
a  decided  improvement.    The  Indian  girls  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  colored 

g'rls  in  these  lessons.  They  began  before  the  others,  and  afterward  were  excused 
[>m  other  duties  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  being  bright  and  fresh,  accomplished 
more  real  work.  The  lessons  have  included  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  dishes,  but 
each  one  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these.  All  enter  heartily,  even  the  youngest, 
into  all  the  details,  and  are  delighted  with  the  results. 

Laundry  (Greorgie  Washington  in  charge). — ^The  work  in  this  department  is  very 
moch  improved  since  last  term.  We  have  begun  this  year  with  the  thought  of  get- 
ting the  work  done  well,  and  in  less  time,  and  have  no  reason  so  far  to  feel  discour- 
aged, yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  These  girls,  besides  spending  most 
of  their  time  in  school,  have  to  keep  Winona  in  order,  so  have  to  be  pushed  very  hard 
to  get  their  washing  and  ironing  done.  One  can't  well  hurry  a  large  Indian  girl  to 
advantage,  because  she  will  get  stubborn  and  won't  work  well.  It  is  generally  ac- 
Gordioff  to  a  girl's  feeling,  when  her  turn  comes  to  wash,  whether  or  no  sue  gets 
tbroogn  early ;  if  she  feels  like  working  it  will  soon  be  done  in  order ;  if  the  oppo- 
site she  will  take  as  long  again  to  get  it  done.  Wo  have  quite  a  number  of  little  girls 
this  term  and  their  work  in  the  laundry  is  very  much  better  than  that  of  any  childi:«\^ 
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I  have  ever  seen.  Sometimes,  after  getting  these  little  girls  started  at  their  washing , 
I  leave  them  to  finish  alone.  They  uke  the  idea  very  much  of  being  trusted  to  woi^ 
by  themselves,  and  will  hurry  to  get  the  laundry  in  order  before  my  return.  When 
cleaning  day  comes,  which  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  I  often  hear  them  say, 
"  you  always  tell  us  to  do  everything ;  you  never  tell  big  girls  to  do  anything.''  This 
may  be  true  in  one  way,  because  we  haven't  as  many  "big  girls"  as  little  ones. 
Another  reason  is,  the  little  girls  do  so  much  better  and  more  willingly  than  the  "  big 
girls"  and  make  less  complaint  of  being  tired.  Three  years  at  Hampton  is  short  time 
to  give  these  children  the  training  tbey  need,  for  I  think  the  best  missionary  that 
win  ever  return  to  the  West  will  be  a  girl  who  has  spent  six  or  seven  terms  at 
Hampton.  When  a  new  set  of  girls  arrive  they  are  put  in  the  laundry  to  wash  with 
some  older  girls  who  can  speak  the  same  language.  In  this  way  they  soon  learn  to 
imitate,  which  they  can  do  almost  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  The  large  girls  who  are 
well  and  strong  are  called  upon  every  week  to  wash  for  sick  girls.  This  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  do,  but  they  have  responded  very  well.  Every  Friday  after  school  the 
girls  report  in  the  little  chapel  in  Winona,  with  the  week's  washing ;  here  the  clothes 
are  inspected  by  our  lady  principal;  if  they  are  washed,  ironed,  and  mended  well  the 
girls  are  marked  five.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  each  one  coming  in  with  a  bundle 
of  white  clothes;  still  more  so  to  watch  how  anxious  every  little  girl  is  to  have  five; 
what  a*disappointed  expression  she  wears  if  she  fails.  Looking  back  at  the  homes 
from  which  some  of  these  girls  come,' the  length  of  time  they  have  been  with  us,  and 
the  improvement  they  have  made,  one  can't  help  feeling  encouraged  to  go  on  assist-' 
ing  them,  hoping  to  reap  in  due  season  if  we  faint  not. 

Hospital  and  diet  kitchen  (Ada  J.  Porter,  nurse). — The  large  sunny  hospital  room, 
with  pretty  engravings  on  the  wall,  three  beds  made  up  with  snow-white  counter- 
panes, nice  soft  feather  pillows,  and  other  furniture  in  the  room  to  correspond,  makes 
a  very  pleasant  picture,  and  is  a  convenient  place  for  girls  when  sick.  They  are  very 
patient,  very  seldom  fretful,  and  always  ready  to  do  what  is  best  for  them.  The  girls 
who  are  well  help  about  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  there 
are  ready  to  stay  with  them,  and  help  take  care  of  them.  When  one  is  asked,  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  girls»  to  sit  with  the  sick,  several  will  say,  **Let  me",  **  I  want 
to,"  or  "  You  never  let  me  take  care  of  sick  girls."  They  are  ready  to  do  for  one  an- 
other. The  health  of  the  Indian  girls  has  been  excellent  this  year.  No  very  serious 
illness  has  occurred ;  the  cases  have  been  as  follows : 

Sore  throat,  6 ;  measles,  5 ;  mumps,  19 ;  malarial  fever,  1.  They  all  recovered,  and 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  their  hospital  experience. 

Closely  connected  with  the  hospital  and  its  work  is  the  diet  kitchen,  with  its  four 
communicating  rooms.  One  large  sunny  room  has  three  windows ;  these  are  filled 
with  plants.  A  long  table,  which  will  seat  twenty-two  persons,  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  room.  When  the  table  is  set  with  pretty  brown  figured  dishes,  bright  spoons, 
and  knives  and  forks,  it  looks  very  inviting.  This  room  is  called  the  dining-room. 
It  is  only  used  for  the  students  who  are  sick,  but  who  are  still  able  to  get  out  of  their 
rooms  for  meals.  They  look  very  cheerful  and  happy  while  partaking  of  the  food 
that  is  prepared  specially  for  them.  A  little  room  out  of  the  dining-room  is  used  for 
preparing  and  sending  out  meals  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  leave  their  rooms.  Two 
rooms  out  of  this  are  used  for  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  The  four  neatly-kept  rooms 
make  a  very  pleasant  and  convenient  place  for  preparing  food  for  the  sick.  The  av- 
erage number  of  meals  served  a  day  has  been  85. 

physician's  report. 

From  October  till  June. — Two  deaths  from  phthisis  have  occurred  among  the  older 
Indian  boys.  The  Indian  girls  have  shared  iu  the  epidemic  of  sore  throat  and  momps, 
but  with  this  exception  their  general  health  has  been  good.  Only  one  case  of  fever 
has  occurred  among  them.  Three  have  suffered  from  serious  enlargement  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  and  2  from  phlyctenular  ophthalmia.  Two 
have  had  pneumonia,  and  1  gastric  ulcer.  In  considering  the  health  of  this  school  as 
compared  with  others  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  industrial  system  involves  necessarily 
exposure  of  the  students  in  all  weathers,  and  while  in  the  main  it  is  an  advantage, 
increasing  the  physical  stamina  of  the  mass  of  students,  in  the  individual  cases  it,  no 
doubt,  makes  way  for  sickness.  There  have  been,  however,  very  few  cases  which 
could  be  traced  directly  to  any  unusual  exposure. 

For  summer  months.— The  health  of  the  Indians,  both  boys  and  girls,  has  been  re- 
markably good.  No  acute  cases  of  illness  have  occurred  among  them,  and  the  condi* 
tion  of  those  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  has  been  very  favorable.  Excepting  for 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  none  have  been  confined  to  the  house.  The  thirteen  Omahas 
sent  early  in  August  arrived  in  very  good  physical  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tendency  in  two  of  the  boys  to  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes;  two  more  suffering 
with  mumps,  from  which,  however,  they  speedily  recovered.  One  of  the  girls  had 
tumors  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  which  have  been  removed,  and  she  has  much  improved 
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in  appearance.  Twelve  of  those  brought  to  ds  in  Jane  proved  to  have  incarable 
palmonary  disease.  These,  with  several  others  who  have  been  here  for  a  longer  time, 
and  three  cases  of  chronic  eye  trouble,  should  be  removed  to  their  homes  on  account 
of  physical  disability. 

THE  LITTLE  BOYS. 

IHvi8ion  A  of  the  "  Wigwam  ;  "  (Irene  H.  Stansbury  in  charge. ) — Division  A  has  been, 
during  the  school  year,  the  home  of  11  little  boys.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  placing 
the  small  boys  under  special  care  is  still  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  improvement 
they  continue  to  make  in  conduct  and  appearance.  The  excellent  discipline  of  my 
predecessor  and  the  good  habits  they  formed  under  her  training  have  made  them 
easy  to  control.  Moral  suasion  is  the  only  force  I  have  found  necessary  to  use,  for 
they  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  when  convinced  they  have  done  wrong,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  some  bible  truth,  they  try  not  to  commit  the 
same  fault  again.  Appealing  to  their  honor  has  been  successful.  I  have  not  known 
of  one  instance  where  a  boy  sent  to  his  room  for  punishment  has  left  it,  though  the 
door  was  open,  until  he  received  permission.  In  character  and  disposition  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  civilized  brothers ,  but,  unlike  them,  they  take  very  little 
pleasure  in  being  read  to  unless  the  scory  is  founded  ou  fact.  "  Is  it  true  ?  "  is  always 
the  iirst  question  asked  ;  and  if  the  reply  is  in  the  negative  they  seldom  want  to  hear 
it.  They  enjoy  most  of  all  the  "  Story  of  the  Bible,"  which  their  kind  Sunday-school 
teacher  reads  to  them  on  Sunday  evening,  especially  that  part  which  refers  to  the 
Old  Testament.  With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  mumps,  and  one  of  threatened 
long  trouble  (which  soon  disappeared  under  the  skillful  treatment  it  received),  there 
has  been  no  serious  case  of  sickness  among  them. 

There  were  three  new  arrivals  in  the  fall,  two  from  Dakota  (Sioux)  and  one  Winne- 
bago. The  iirst  mentioned  have  had  much  trouble  with  their  eyes,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  have  borne  severe  treatment  would  do  credit  to  those  of  older  years. 
The  little  Winnebago  (eight  years  old)  knew  not  a  word  of  English  on  his  arrival  ex- 
cept "Yes,  sir,"  which  he  replied  to  every  question  asked  him,  thus  affording  his  small 
companions  great  amusement,  especially  when  they  asked  him,  as  they  frequently 
didy  how  old  he  was.  Though  he  has  not  been  here  six  months  he  understands  what 
is  said  to  him,  and  can  say  whole  sentences  in  reply.  In  June  two  returned  to  their 
homes,  one  to  Arizona  the  other  to  Dakota.  This  latter  is  reported  as  having  already 
be^un  to  instruct  his  father  in  '*  Hampton"  methods  of  agriculture.  In  August  two 
arrived  from  Omaha,  and,  with  this  exception,  no  changes  have  occurred  during  the 
summer  months.  The  health  report  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  a  general  im- 
provement makes  the  work  encouraging.  It  has  become  evident  that  the  two  little 
Sioux,  mentioned  above  as  suffering  from  disease  of  the  eyes,  are  incurable,  and  they 
will  therefore  be  returned  to  their  homes  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

TRAINING  THE  HEAD  AND  HEART. 

Indian  classes  ;  school  life. — I  am  glad  to  let  those  who  have  done  the  work  in  this 
department  speak  for  themselves,  beginning  with  Miss  Richards,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  school  work  at  Hampton  Institute.  Her  report  is  of  a  more  general 
character  than  the  rest. 

During  the  past  year  18  Indians  have  returned  to  the  West,  and  4  have  died  at 
school.  In  September  a  party  of  20  arrived  from  Dakota,  largely  from  Lower  Brul6 
and  Crow  Creek  Agencies,  where  the  agent  is  in  full  sympathy  with  Hampton  and  its 
work,  and  ready  to  render  efficient  aid.  In  October  2  Onondagas  from  New  York  ar- 
rived, and  in  November  1  Pawnee  from  Indian  Territory,  and  6  Winnebagoes  from 
Nebraska,  the  latter  coming  with  a  Hampton  girl  who  had  spent  the  summer  at  home. 
In  April  9  Sioux  girls  were  brought  from  Crow  Creek  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt.  In  June 
Be  v.  Mr.  Frissell  took  from  Hampton  35,  returning  on  July  I  with  32,  from  different 
agencies  in  Dakota.  Of  those  whom  he  took  back  a  very  good  report  has  been  given. 
Two  are  teaching,  4  are  assisting  in  schools,  7  went  directly  to  work  at  their  trades; 
some  are  helping  their  parents,  and  others  visiting  or  waiting  for  something  to  do. 
None,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  have  done  anything  unworthy.    Two  or  three  ex- 

eKSt  to  return  in  October  and  iinish  their  school  course.  In  July  Alex.  Peters  a 
enomonee,  who  has  been  here  at  school  four  years,  was  sent  to  the  Lawrence  Indian 
school  to  take  a  position  as  teacher  of  blacksmith's  trade.  A  letter  recently  from  the 
principal,  Dr.  Marvin,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  On  August  the  2d  Frank 
LaFleeche,  an  Indian  employ^  at  Washington,  arrived  with  13  Omahas,  from  Nebras- 
ka, 6  boys  and  5  ^rls,  and  one  married  couple.  Many  others  were  anxious  to  come ; 
one  yoong  man  wishing  to  make  it  his  bridal  trip.  The  number  now  connected  with 
the  mhool  ie  132, 55  girls  and  77  boys.  Fourteen  have  been  in  Massachusetts  one  year, 
and  10  are  spending  the  summer  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  mumps  the  health  of  the  school,  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  year,  has  been  very  good.  Winona  has  continued  to  exert  its 
ealthful  influence  over  the  girls,  in  stimulating  them  to  habits  of  neatness  and  in- 
dustry, as  they  strive  to  keep  their  pleasant  home  fresh  and  sweet,  and  to  make  it« 
sunny  rooms  as  pretty  and  tasteful  as  possible.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  their 
teacher  last  summer  to  appoint  some  of  the  older  girls  captains  over  squads  of  little 
ones.  They  kept  order  in  their  corridors,  superintended  their  yonng  charses  in  the 
laundry,  taught  them  in  Sunday-school,  and  in  various  ways  tried  to  be  real  Winona^ 
true  ^* elder  si sters.'^  The  system  has  been  continued  in  a  measure  throughout  the 
year,  and  at  the  morning  roll-call,  on  returning  from  breakfast,  each  captain  answers 
for  her  company.  The  arrival  of  new  girls  at  once  lifts  those  who  have  been  here 
longer  to  a  higher  plane,  and  nothing  seems  more  quickly  to  develop  in  them  a  sweet 
womanliness  than  to  have  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  care  over  some  shy,  awk- 
ward new-comer,  who  clings  to  the  shelter  of  her  bright  sbawl  with  almost  as  much 
tenacity  as  an  Oriental  to  her  veil,  or  one  of  the  little  waifs  who  toil  so  cautiously, 
though  by  no  means  silently,  up  and  down  the  long,  strange  stairway,  in  those  instra- 
ments  of  torture  called  **  shoes."  If  only  a  true  Christ-like  spirit  of  loving  help- 
fulness can  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  these  Indian  girls  we  may  surely  hope  it  will 
bear  fruit  when  they  return  to  their  people. 

Winona  has  been  bereft  during  the  later  part  of  the  year  of  her  whose  unwearying 
devotion  and  love  to  her  Indian  children  had  so  taxed  her  strength  as  to  render  nec- 
essary a  long  rest,  but  the  inspiration  of  her  words  and  example  remains  with  them 
still,  and  they  look  forward  with  hope  of  her  return. 

In  the  wigwam,  or  Indian  cottage,  the  older  boys  have  been  thrown  more  than  ever 
before  upon  their  own  responsibinty,  and  in  the  main  have  stood  up  bravely  under 
this  test  of  their  manliness.  The  quiet  and  order  they  have  maintained,  and  the 
friendly  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  new  boys  have  been  very  encouraging.  At 
night,  after  study  hour  is  over,  one  of  their  own  number  calls  the  roll  and  condacts 
family  prayers.  A  debating  society  is  held  Saturday  evening,  when  even  the  strangers, 
whose  English  oratory  consists  of  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  painfully  learned  and  re- 
cited, are  encouraged  to  take  part.  Once  a  month  the  meeting  of  this  society  is  at 
Winona,  when  the  girls  share  in  the  exercises  by  songs  and  recitations. 

The  little  boys'  home  has  been  a  favored  spot  in  the  wigwam.  These  small  braves 
are  not  warranted  noiseless,  any  more  than  their  white  brothers,  but  it  has  been  pleas- 
ant to  note  their  growing  courtesy,  thoughtfulness,  and  earnestness. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  large  number  of  Indian  boys  who 
have  asked  to  become  work  students  and  attend  the  night  classes,  thus  volnntiuily 
assuming  an  amount  of  steady  labor  which  would  seem  to  annihilate  the  theory  that 
the  red  man  is  too  lazy  to  work. 

The  homes  for  the  two  Omaha  families  which  have  sprung  up  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Winona,  are  its  first  off-shoots.  These  furnish  an  effective  object  lesson  to  the  stn* 
dents,  and  teach  them  how  comfortable  and  attractive  a  house  can  be  put  np  at  small 
expense.  At  the  same  time  they  also  give  such  an  insight,  it  is  hoped,  into  true  home- 
keeping  as  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Hampton's  Massachusetts  Annex  has  proved  a  valuable  help.  At  the  close  of  last 
summer  a  party  of  ten  boys  and  nine  girls  was  left  behind,  to  remain  through  the 
winter,  and  for  the  most  pai-t  the  plan  has  worked  very  well.  A  winter  in  a  thrifty 
New  England  farm-house  must  be  in  strange  contrast  to  life  on  a  Western  reservation, 
and  such  an  atmospbere  seems  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  invigorating.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  of  the  pupils  has  perceptibly  brightened.  Some  former  students, 
after  standing  fire  at  the  West  for  one  or  more  years,  have  returned  to  take  up  their 
work  in  the  class-room  and  shop  with  fresh  zeal  and  interest.  New  industrial  schools 
are  opening  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  elsewhere  which  call  loudly  for  Indian  helpers, 
graduates  of  Hampton  and  Carlisle.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  are  needed,  and  the  former 
can  no  longer  think  sadly,  "Nothing  for  us  to  do." 

The  Indians  who  have  remained  here  during  the  summer,  work  all  the  morning,  go 
to  school  from  1  to  2.30,  and  work  again  from  3  to  6  p.  m.  Ten  work  all  day  and  at- 
tend night  school.  There  has  been  almost  no  sickness  except  in  chronic  cases,  and 
both  work  and  school  bave  gone  on  with  unusual  cheerfulness.  The  drawing,  mod- 
eling, and  carving  classes  furnish  a  healthful  diversion  and  are  much  appreciated. 
After  supper  all  are  allowed  to  mingle  on  the  lawn  until  7.45,  when  the  bell  summons 
the  night  students  to  school,  the  Indian  girls  to  family  prayers,  and  the  smallest  boys 
to  bed.  At  9  o'clock  the  next  grade  of  small  boys  assemble  to  have  prayers  with  an 
older  Indian  boy,  and  retire,  though  seldom  to  sleep.  After  night  school  is  over,  an 
Indian  boy  rings  a  little  bell,  calls  the  roll,  and  has  prayers  in  the  boys'  assembly 
room.  There  is  no  more  hopeful  sight  on  the  place  than  this  room,  crowded  voluntarily 
every  evening  with  boys  who  sit  m  perfect  silence  and  respect,  while  one  of  their  own 
number  conducts  the  service,  reviews  the  events  of  the  day,  reproving  faults  or  com- 
mending virtues,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Indian,  like  the  negro,  has  to  learn  to 
respect  the  authority  of  superiors  of  his  own  race.    This  lesson  has  been  strongly 
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taneht,  and  we  hope  in  ereat  measure  learned,  here  this  summer.  The  discipline  of 
the  Indians  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Indian  officers,  and  in  the  only  two  difficult  cases 
we  have  had  has  proved  a  marked  success. 

BEPORTS  ON  INDIAN  CLA8SBS. 

Breaking  ground  (Cora  J.  Folsom). — ^The  Indian's  first  lesson  in  English,  though  it 
may  seem  a  simple  thin^,  is  in  reality  a  subject  for  much  study  and  tact,  especiaUy  if 
the  teacher  has  no  Indian  words  to  aid  her.  A  class  of  boys  and  girls  from  eight 
to  twenty- five  years  of  age,  ignorant  of  every  rule  of  school  or  society,  sits  mute 
before,  you.  The  sud,  homesick  faces  do  not  look  encouraging.  Everytning  is  new 
and  strange  to  them.  The  boys'  heads  feel  bare  without  the  long  braids,  and  the 
new  clothes  are  not  easv  and  homelike.  They  do  not  understand  one  word  of  your 
language,  nor  you  of  theirs,  perhaps,  but  they  are  watching  yon,  every  look  and 
motion.  You  smile  and  say  ''Good  morning:''  they  return  the  smile  in  a  hopeless 
kind  of  way,  but  not  the  **good  morning."  By  a  series  of  home-made  signs,  which 
they  are  quick  to  interpret,  they  are  made  to  understand  that  they  are  to  repeat 
your  greeting,  and  you  are  rewarded  with  a  gruff  or  timid  ''  Gk)od  monink,''  and 
thus  another  gate  is  opened  to  the  ''  white  man's  road."  They  are  soon  tauffht  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  "  stand  up,"  "  sit  down,"  "  walk  softly,"  **  speak  louder," 
or  "  march  ont."  The  next  step  is  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  and  write  their  own 
names,  usually  the  interpretation  of  the  Indian,  if  that  is  unpronounceable.  Then 
comes  a  long  list  of  objects  to  be  taught  in  or  about  the  school-room,  cottage,  or  dining- 
room,  and  then  a  list,  not  so  long,  of  every-day  articles  of  food  and  the  proper  manner 
of  asking  for  it  at  table.  When  easily-obtained  objects,  colors,  and  motions  are  ex- 
hausted, the  object- teaching  cards  are  brought  into  use  and  are  a  great  help  and  de- 
light to  the  pupil.  He  glories  in  being  able  to  name  every  object  with  appropriate 
acyective,  from  the  blue  sky  above  to  the  green  grass  beneath.  He  is  amused  to  learn 
that  rakes  have  teeth^  that  fingers  have  naihj  and  that  tables  have  legSj  and  not  at  aU 
pleased  with  the  English  mode  of  spelling  some  very  common  and  otherwise  easy 
-words.  If  he  has  previously  learned  to  read  and  write  in  his  own  language,  as  many 
liave  who  come  from  the  mission  schools,  it  is  a  great  help  to  him  ;  and  if  the  teacher 
is  able  to  give  the  Indian  for  a  new  English  word,  it  is  of  greater  assistance  still. 
From  the  farst  he  is  required  to  explain  pictures,  write'  sentences,  tell  stories,  and  in 
every  way  encouraged  to  use  the  English  language  as  much  as  possible.  Letter  writ- 
ing, too,  IS  a  thing  that  must  claim  his  early  attention;  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  the  friends  at  home,  who  are  always  anxious  to  hear  from  their  children  and 
interested  to  mark  their  Improvement. 

From  the  newly  ariived  there  are  all  grades  of  English  pupils,  to  those  who  have 
been  studying  grammar  one  year,  or  are  in  the  regular  normal  department. 

First  division  in  English  (Helen  W.  Ludlow). — I  have  found  this  class  very  interest- 
ing ;  bright,  quick,  and  of  excellent  spirit.  The  number  being  so  small — only  eight — 
it  nas  been  possible,  and  a  great  pleasure,  to  give  special  attention  to  each  one.  The 
two  girls,  being  so  small  a  minority,  have  been  more  shy  and  rather  harder  to  manage, 
but,  on  the  whole,  all  have  done  well  and  made  good  progress.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  nothing  like  technical  grammar  is  taught  to  the  Indians.  After  that  time, 
when  they  have  become  somewhat  fiuent  in  speaking  and  reading,  and  understand 
all  that  is  usually  said  to  them,  it  is  a  help  to  them — as  it  is  to  any  of  us  who  learn  a 
foreign  language — to  learn  something  of  its  construction.  The  verbs,  in  this  as  in 
other  languages,  are  the  most  troublesome  part,  and  a  drill  in  the  verbs  has  been  the 
principal  work  of  the  year  in  this  division.  If  they  enter  the  regular  junior  class  of 
the  normal  school,  as  we  hope  they  will  next  year,  they  will  go  over  the  same  ground 
a  second  time,  which  will  not  be  too  much,  and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
they  will  need  in  beginning  to  work  with  their  English-speaking  associates. 

To  keep  these  restless,  slightly  disciplined  pupils,  some  of  tnem  mere  children, 
steadily  at  work  upon  anything  so  dry  as  a  drill  in  verbs  generally  is,  has  required 
tome  device.  By  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  game,  and  not  demanding  very  severe  order, 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  own  expectations.  To  the  active  imagination  of  my  In- 
dian pupils  the  English  verb  will  ever  hereatter  appear,  I  suppose,  under  a  somewhat 
military  aspect.  Its  '*  principal  parts"  we  know  as  *'  chiefs;"  the  difierent  modes, 
as  so  many  reservations,  in  which  each  chief  has  a  certain  number  of  b£^ds  (tenses) 
that  follow  him.  These  bands  are  numbered  as  companies,  doing  valiant  service  in 
support  of  the  King's  English — or  the  President's  American.  For  many  weeks  com- 
pany drill  progressed  with  unflagging  interest  and  patience.  To  marshal  a  company 
on  the  black  board  for  inspection,  send  it  marching  into  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and 
Anally  to  set  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  work,  building  sentences,  was  fun  enough 
for  a  long  time.  Battalion  drill  was  proudly  gone  through  at  last,  and  after  that 
height  was  attained  in  our  system  of  tactics,  to  save  time,  each  company  is  represented 
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"by  its  first  sergeant — in  other  words,  each  tense  by  its  first  person — and  they  are  able 
to  put  a  very  ueat  synopsis  of  &uy  verb  upon  the  board,  calling  upon  each  other  in 
turn  for  the  tenses,  and  modes,  in  successive  order  or  skipping  about ;  writing  all  in 
sentences,  and  changing  these  into  various  forms,  interrogative,  passive,  &c. 

After  having  done  this  one  day  one  of  the  small  boys  looked  at  me  rather  reproach- 
fully and  said,  **  The  junior  boys  laugh  at  us;  they  say  we  shall  have  to  learn  a  diflfer- 
ent  way  next  year.    They  don't  say  chiefs — they  say  principal  parts." 

Before  I  could  reply,  Ashley,  a  member  of  the  class,  who,  after  three  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, had  some  experience  in  teaching  in  th^  mission  school  at  Crow  Creek,  came  to 
my  rescue. 

"That's  all  the  same.  In  my  country  they  call  the  chiefs  *  principal  men,*  all  the 
same."  » 

"And  they  say  *rrtode',  not  'reservation',"  persisted  the  aggrieved  one. 

My  champion  was  readv  for  him  :  "That  is  to  make  it  easy — to  make  us  under- 
stand.'' 

I  told  them  if  they  liked  it  any  better  they  could  always  now  say  "  mode"  and  "  prin- 
cipal part " ;  but  they  seldom  avail  themselves  of  the  permission,  and  an  assurance 
from  Miss  Sherman,  teacher  of  the  junior  j^rammar  classes,  who  was  invited  to  inspect 
their  work,  that  noneof  her  juniors  could  do  better,  has  made  them  more  comfortable 
as  to  rival  criticism. 

They  are  now  required  to  bring  me  every  day  a  few  sentences  written  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.  These  are  read  and  criticised  In  the  class  with  especial  reference  to  the 
verbs.  It  is  seldom  that  a  mistake  in  one  cannot  be  detected  and  corrected  by  some 
member  of  the  class  when  the  sentence  is  put  upon  the  board.  They  are  also  encour- 
aged to  talk  in  the  class,  to  tell  me  what  they  have  seen,  &c.,  and  to  correct  their 
own  mistakes  if  they  make  any.  The  improvement,  both  in  writing  and  speaking, 
has  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  th«  drill  has  been  labor  well  spent. 

First  division  in  arithmetic  (Caroline K.  Knowles.)— The  divisions  in  arithmetic  range 
all  the  way  from  those  learning  to  count  to  tbe  classes  in  fractions.  They  all  show 
ambition  and  evidently  enjoy  mathematics  as  long  as  they  are  not  required  to  give 
analysis,  but  that  includes  English,  and  they  find  it  very  hard  to  express  themselves 
in  our  language.  They  work  rapidly  when  they  once  get  an  insight  into  a  method. 
The  new  Indians,  in  October,  had  for  their  first  lesson  one  in  arithmetic,  at»d  soon  learned 
to  count,  to  recognize  and  to  form  figures.  We  used  for  objects  colored  balls,  shells, 
blocks,  marbles,  and  bright  papers,  and  taught  the  combinations  of  number  as  far  as 
25  by  distributing  objects  to  the  class  and  having  the  pupils  give  to  each  other  until 
the  required  number  was  obtained. 

The  first  really  hard  step  for  them  was  learning  to  reduce  numbers  to  higher  de- 
nominations. Much  was  taught  by  signs.  They  worked  well  and  so  better  prepared 
themselves  for  the  harder  work  of  subtraction.  Here  we  used  little  bundles  of  straws 
tied  up  in  clusters  of  ten  each.  They  have  made  fair  progress  in  multiplication. 
They  also  learned  to  tell  time  by  blackboard  clocks  and  were  much  intereste'l  in  so 
doing.  It  is  all  slow  work,  but  when  pcholars  are  so  good  the  teacher's  labor  is 
greatly  lessened.  The  next  higher  division  are  working  well  in  multiplication,  di- 
vision, and  analysis,  and  are  very  interesting  classes.  They  are  showing  much  pride 
in  the  neatness  as  well  as  correctness  of  their  work.  Many  of  them  are  very  quick 
and  often  vie  with  rach  other  in  the  amount  of  class  work  they  can  accomplish.  The 
second  division  is  composed  of  young  men  who  are  in  earnest  and  are  faithfully  work- 
ing their  way  in  analysis,  factors,  and  fractions.  The  highest  class  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  record  for  the  year.  They  are  studying  hard,  hoping  to  enter  arithme- 
tic classes  in  the  academic  department  next  fall. 

Geography  (Elaine  Goodale). — Earth  knowledge,  or  the  study  of  geography,  seems  to 
have  a  particular  fascination  for  the  Indian  mind.  As  the  ancients  in  drawing  maps 
located  each  his  little  country  in  the  center  of  the  known  world,  so  it  is  with  these 
children.  Unhesitatingly  they  place  "buffalo"  among  the  fierce  wild  animals  of 
India;  decline  to  believe  that  ati  Arab  steed  is  equal  to  au  Indian  pony ;  and  after  du- 
tifully proclaiming  that  the  Himalayas  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  in- 
stantly add,  "  but  not  so  high  as  the  Rocky  Mountains!  "  Indeed,  while  they  seize 
so  readily  upon  stories  of  strange  things  and  new  ways,  and  delight  in  what  Herbert 
Spencer  might  call  the  "  descriptive  sociology"  of  geography,  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
them  clear  ideas  of  the  relative  importance  of  places  and  people.  I  suppose  that  must 
come  later.  * 

The  second  division  have  this  year  taken  up  Swinton's  "  Geographical  Reader," 
with  intense  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  some  real  benefit,  although  it  has  been 
largely  supplemented  by  oral  teaching.  Such  phrases  in  it  as  "  These  celebrated 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any  now  in  existence,"  while  try- 
ing their  powers  of  utterance,  ap])ear  wonderfully  to  sustain  their  self-respect  and  aid 
them  in  raiding,  as  one  of  their  number  has  said,  "too  much  big  words  out  of  natnral 
order."  In  studying  about  the  countries  of  Europe  and  touching  on  some  of  the 
older  civilizatioufi  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  give  them  an  idea  of  great 
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pictures  and  statues  except  as  '*^aven  images/' and  splendid  architecture  can  he 
done  scant  iustice  to  as  ^*  big  houses.''  It  is  in  descriptions  of  striking  natural  feat- 
ures, of  unki^own  products,  and  above  all  of  the  appearance,  characteristics,  dress, 
and  customs  of  various  peoples  that  we  meet  with  a  delightful  appreciation. 

With  the  children  of  the  third  division  the  lesson  has  been  entirely  oral,  with  vari- 
ations in  the  shape  of  map  studies,  blackboard  exercises,  and  writing  an  occasional 
**  composition"  on  the  country  last  visited.  Many  are  the  devices  resorted  to,  to 
hold  the  attention  and  fetter  the  memory ;  pictures  are  shown  which  they  afterwards 
describe,  and  stories  told  which  they  are  required  to  repeat  in  their  own  words.  One 
day  each  child  was  addressed  as  '^uur  friend  the  German,"  Frenchman,  Chinaman, 
or  what  not,  and  expected  to  tell  us  as  much  as  he  could  about  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. "  What  will  you  be?"  I  inquired  of  one  promising  youth.  *' Indian  savage." 
was  the  concise  reply.  After  the  others  had  recited,  I  turned  to  the  '*  savage"  and  re- 
quested an  account  of  his  western  home.  *'Ugh" — the  characteristic  unspellable 
sound — '*  I  no  talk  English ! " 

History,  (Henrietta  S.  Lathrop). — The  Indian  students  in  United  States  history  have 
shown  an  unflagging  interest  in  their  lessons  throughout  the  year  and  have  uncon- 
sciously been  a  most  interesting  study  in  themselves,  as  their  characteristics  were 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  various  questions.  Beginning  with  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  they  hiave  followed  the  story  of  the  colonies  through  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  struggle  for  independence,  fighting  every  battle  with  the  utmost  zest  until  it 
becomes  a  question  how  far  it  is  wise  to  excite  their  too  ready  enthusiasm  for  war. 
The  bright  spots  in  the  sad  story  of  f  heir  race  have  been  emphasized  as  far  as  possible, 
and  all  due  credit  carefully  given  them  for  their  skill  and  artifice  in  warfare,  with 
such  success  that  the  reason  given  for  each  defeat  of  the  Americans  came  to  be,  '*  Oh, 
too  much  drill.  They  no  fight  behind  trees  like  Indians."  They  are  great  hero- wor- 
shipers, these  Sioux  boys  and  girls,  and  invariably  the  hero  is  the  bravest  man,  and 
the  man  who  outwits  his  enemies.  Even  their  favorite  Ethan  Allen  was  indignantly 
called  **  coward ! "  for  sparing  the  life  of  an  Englishmau,  and  all  argument  on  the  sub- 
jectt  failed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  popularity. 

Of  course,  even  with  these  more  advanced  classes,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  teach- 
ing, in  fact  the  only  one,  has  been  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  ;  it  being  some- 
times found  that  after  a  lesson  has  been  very  smoothly  read  some  simple  word  which 
seemed  to  need  no  explanation  has  proved  a  stumbling-block.  For  instance,  Dorches- 
ter Heights  was  supposed  to  be  a.  man,  because  it  "commanded  the  city  of  Boston. 
Bat  with  the  aid  of  numerous  pictures  and  anecdotes,  and  of  the  molding-board, 
where  battle-fields  have  been  modeled  and  pasteboard  troops  and  paper  flags  ma- 
neuvered, it  may  be  hoped  that  this  has  not  been  a  serious  drawback  in  their  Sithful 
and  persevering  study. 

*'      CHRISTIAN   WORK  FOR  INDIANS. 

In  his  last  annual  report.  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  chaplain  of  the  institute,  says :  ''Al- 
most every  teacher  in  the  institute  is  also  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  Indian 
teachers  taking  the  Indian  classes,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Gravatt  acts  as  superintendent. 
In  order  to  give  unity  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  week,  the  subject  for  study  in 
the  international  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
prayer  meeting  during  the  week ;  still  other  aspects  of  the  same  subject  have  been 
present-ed  in  the  daily  readings  which  have  been  used  at  morning  praj^ers,  and  in  the 
Sunday  morning  meeting,  the  afternoon  sermon  taking  up  the  same  subject.  In  this 
way  one  subject  has  been'  pressed  home  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  during  the 
entire  week,  and  more  accomplished  than  if  the  shot  had  been  scattered.  The  Sun- 
day school  is  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  school,  and  the  teachers  represent- 
ing live  difterent  denominations,  become  responsible  for  the  religious  training  of  the 
students." 

Of  the  religious  work  among  the  Indians  from  Episcopal  agencies,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Gravatt,  rector  of  Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Hampton,  writes  as  follows:  **I  am 
glad  to  make  a  hopeful  report  of  the  religious  work  with  Indians.  They  attend 
service  as  usual  in  Saint  John's  church,  where  it  may  be  their  forefathers  worshiped. 
I  have  held  regular  services  for  them  at  the  school  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Thurs- 
day evenings.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Sunday-school  Sunday  afternoon  exercises.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  an 
incalculable  help  to  the  Indians.  The  spirit  has  been  good  throughout  the  year. 
Thrte  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Randolph  in  February  last,  and  three  have  joined 
the  school  chapel.  We  have  aimndant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  bless- 
ings, and  can  only  say,  *Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 
glory.'" 

Mr.  Gravatt  in  March  last  visited  several  of  the  Western  agencies,  and  from  the  re- 
port presented  by  him  on  his  return  I  quote  as  follows  :  "  Since  my  visit  to  Dakota 
iMt  March  I  feel  greatly  encouraged  about  the  Indian  work.     Many  of  them  are  more 
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advanced  in  civilization  than  I  had  expected.  They  are  plowing  the  land  and  sow- 
ing seed ;  they  are  raising  cattle  and  poultry.  I  found  more  houses  and  fewer  tepees 
than  I  expected.  Some  of  the  children  at  Hampton  have  good  homes  to  return  to. 
We  held  three  services  on  Suuday  with  large  congregations.  The  Hampton  children, 
as  a  rule,  are  doiug'well.  Lezedo  Rencoutre  has  married  an  educated  Indian  woman 
and  hoth  are  employed  at  the  agency  school.  Every  one  speaks  well  of  them.  Sam- 
uel Fourstar.  who  was  here  for  a  short  time  only,  has  a  good  record.  Samuel  Brown 
is  doing  well  at  his  trade  (shoemaker)  and  is  teaching  it  to  others  at  Saiut  Paul's 
school,  Yankton  Agency.  David  Simmons  has  worked  steadily  and  faithfully  at  the 
issue  house  as  clerk.  He  is  commended  by  all.  Maggie  Ooulet  is  employed  by  a  white 
family  at  the  agency  ana  is  doing  well.  She  wanted  to  return  to  Hampton.  Frank 
Yellowbird  has  married  a  bright,  nice-lookiug  Indian  woman,  and  broneht  her  to  see 
me.  Frank  conducted  religious  services  at  the  agency  during  the  absence  of  the 
missionary. 

George  Deloria,  who  was  here  about  two  years  and  was  sent  home  on  aooount 
of  ill  health,  has  returned  to  Indian  ways.  He  came  to  see  me  in  company  with  other 
Hampton  boys,  but  before  coming  removed  his  blanket,  put  on  citizen's  clothes,  and 
tucked  his  long  hair  under  his  coat  collar.  After  an  earnest  talk  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionary  and  one  of  the  Hampton  boys,  he  promised  to  have  his 
hair  cut  and  to  start  afresh  on  the  white  man's  road.  Several  have  thus  lapsed,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  permanent.  No  good  work  is  lost ;  we  have  a  hold  upon  them  and  can 
influence  them  for  better  things  by  following  them  up." 

AN   officer's  TE8TIMONV. 

Lieut.  George  Le  Roy  Brown,  United  States  Army,  late  commandant  of  cadets  at 
this  institution,  has  seen  six  years'  service  among  tne  Sioux  tribes,  whose  children 
are  being  educated  here,  and  is  highly  competent  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  facts  of 
which  he  writes.  I  submit  the  following  extracts  from  his  last  annual  report,  dated 
June  30.  1884  : 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  1883,  in  compliance  with  thttinstr actions  of  the  principal,  Greneral  Armstrong, 
I  left  Hampton  in  charge  of  a  party  of  twelve  Indian  youths,  who  were  to  be  returned  to  their  homes 
in  Dakota  Territory.  Having  performed  this  doty,  I  was  directed  to  look  up  ex-students,  visit  the 
parents  of  the  students,  and  to  return  to  Hampton  about  the  last  of  September,  with  twenty  Indian 
youths. 

On  arriving  at  their  homes,  the  boys  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  remunerative  employment.  Be- 
visiting  one  of  the  agencies  in  September,  I  was  informed  that  one,  who  had  been  returned  in  June,  on 
account  of  the  physical  disability  of  his  father  (who  had  been  badly  frozen  during  the  previous  winter), 
had  earned  since  his  return  several  hundred  dollars,  furnishing  hay  to  freighters  to  the  Black  Hilla. 
This  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  boj's  who  had  been  re- 
turned home  from  Hampton  had  done  better  than  I  had  expected.  The  mt^iority  had  decidedly  im- 
proved and  not  one  had  gone  back  to  Indian  ways.  They  have  shown  a  strong  inclination  to  work, 
earn  money,  and  improve.  The  three  years'  coutse  at  Hami>ton  is  too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  the 
best  results.  A  number  of  the  leading  Indians  are  recognizing  this,  and  requested  me  to  keep  their 
children  as  long  as  I  thought  best.  I  brought  back  to  Hampton  three  of  the  bovs  who  had  been  re- 
turned two  years  previous  after  a  three  years'  course;  one  had  assisted  in  teaching  at  the  agency 
school  for  a  year,  and  was  employed,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  as  a  laborer  at  the  agency  at  $20  a  month ; 
another  had  oeen  employed  for  nearly  two  years  as  assistant  teacher  at  the  agency  school,  and  the 
third  had  been  employed,  oft  and  on,  at  the  agency  as  laborer.  They  were  at  different  agencies ;  all 
had  improved  since  leaving  Hampton,  but  were  anxious  to  receive  a  better  training.  Altogether,  the 
outlook  for  the  boys  was  very  encouraging.  The  Indians  readily  acquiesce  in  the  new  departure 
taken  and  independent  spirit  shown  by  returned  Indian  bovs. 

Only  one  of  tlie  girls  who  returned  home  in  June  received  eniployment,  and  two  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton in  the  autumn.  In  the  crude  state  of  society  at  an  Indian  agency  in  the  West  there  is  little  ohfuioe 
for  educated  Indian  girls  to  obtain  remunerative  employment,  and  the  matrimonial  intriguing  of  grand- 
mothers, mothers,  and  aunts  is  apt  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  further  advancement  of  retnin<'d  In- 
dian girls.  The  Indian  agent,  or  as  the  Indians  call  him,  "the  father,"  will  be  found  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  problem  of  how  to  insure  the  comnlete  development  of  returned  Indian  girls  into  aseftil 
womanhood.  Perhaps  "agency  boarding  schools"  may  be  advantageously  used  as  retreats  for  the  girls 
until  suitable  employment  or  acceptable  suitors  can  be  found.  Burdened  with  a  savage  and  cruel  hus- 
band, further  devel6])ment  of  the  returned  Indian  girl  in  Christian  and  civilized  ways,  must  necessa- 
^ly  be  practically  slow,  if  not  impossible.  I  was  deeply  impressed  last  summer  while  visiting  an  In- 
dian camp.  On  approaching  the  camp  I  noticed  a  young  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  ste«l  swiftly 
away  among  the  bushes,  evidently  desiring  to  avoid  notice.  I  thought  little  of  it  at  the  time,  bat  be- 
fore leaving  the  camp  I  saw  her  again,  and  in  spite  of  her  sad  appearance  I  knew  her  to  be  a  young 
girl  who  had  returned,  three  years  before,  from  a  school  in  the  Stated.  Atthetimeof  her  return  she  was 
a  bright  and  interesting  girl  of  sixteen,  could  read,  write  and  speak  English  well,  and  seemed  well 
trained  in  housework.  She  helped  in  the  agency  school  for  some  months  afthr  her  return,  but  married 
badly. 

I  know  an  Indian  agent,  a  sterling  good  man,  who  required  young  men  who  desired  to  marry  Indian 
school  girls,  to  have  a  comfortable  house,  five  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  a  yoke  of  cattle,  a  cow, 
and  a  good  character  for  industry  and  sobriet\ ,  before  he  would  consent  to  the  girls  marrying  them. 
This  may  be  considered  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the  result  fully  justified  it.  The  Indian  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  idea  of  i)urchasing  a  wife,  and  the  requirement  did  not  seem  to  him  unreasonable ;  besides, 
as  the  agent  wisely  aided  the  young  couples  after  marriage,  this  method  of  obtaining  a  wife  became 
fashionable  among  the  better  class  of  young  men.  The  ultimate  success  of  the.  work  of  Eastern  schools 
in  the  education  of  Indian  youth,  appears  to  me  to  hinge  upon  Indian  agents,  to  whose  care  said 
youths  must  be  returned  after  their  school  life  is  over,  anu  upon  the  concentration  of  the  work.  Each 
student  should  be  carefully  followed  up  after  his  or  her  return  home,  and  helped  in  every  way,  enconr- 
Bged  on  all  aides,  and  stimulate<l  to  do  good  work. 
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In  forwardiog  to  yoa  the  above  reports  of  teachers  and  others  I  have  ^iven  in  every 
case  their  unbiased  opinions,  believing  that  sach  an  aggreji^ation  of  opinions  is  likely 
to  present  the  fairest  possible  views  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  present  situa- 
tion. While  called  on  to  report  directly  on  the  work  of  the  Hampton  school  for  In- 
dians, I  take  the  liberty  of  making  in  addition  some  general  remarks.  The  policy  of 
education,  the  success  of  which  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of  well-directed  effort, 
is  but  a  part-of  the^  programme  to  be  oarried  out.  The  conditions  of  civilized  life  are 
to  be  created,  thd  most  important  of  which  is  to  settle  the  red  men  upon  lands  of 
their  own,  which  shall  be  made  inalienable  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years.  The  Indian,  when  his  tribal  relation  is  broken  and  he  has  become  the  owner 
of  the  land  he  lives  on  and  cultivates,  will  have  reached  the  goal  of  citizenship,  and 
^ined  the  right,  to  vote.  To  accomplish  this  eud  there  is  needed,  first,  legislation  ;  sec- 
ond, executive  force  to  carry  the  legislation  i  nto  effect.  Proper  measures  were  discussed 
at  the  last  Congress,  and  there  is  hope  of  favorable  action  during  the  next  session,  but 
this  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

When  the  way  to  citizenship  is  opened  the  wretched  routine  of  life  at  the  agencies 
must  of  necessity  be  changed,  and  the  Indians  who  are  now  merely  herded  or  corralled 
must  be  scattered  in  decent  cabins  on  homesteads  of  their  own.  Then  will  there  be 
needed  an  amount  of  executive  ability  not  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  reservations. 
A  dozen  or  two  out  of  the  sixty  Indian  agents  will  be  the  right  men  for  such  work,  and 
while  some  of  the  rest  may  do  fairly  well  it  is  probable  that  weakness  and  inefficiency 
may  bring  to  naught  much  of  the  good  contemplated  by  legislative  enactment.  As  In- 
dian agents  are  now  paid  they  are  as  good  men  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be. 
First-class  men  will  enter  the  service  only  when  suitable  salaries  are  paid.  To  change 
the  whole  morale  of  our  Indian  population  is  no  easy  task,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  m 
i&ve  or  ten  years,  or  even  many  more,  and  it  will  require  a  skill  and  watchful  care  for 
"which  small  provision  has  as  yet  bfeu  made.  Neither  laws  nor  appropriations  are  the 
'vital  forces  in  the  settlement  of  the  ludlau  question.  First,  and  above  all,  men  are 
needed.  The  Indian  agent  who  is  addressed  as  **  Father  "  should  stan.d  before  the  In- 
dian as  the  embodiment  of  a  better  life,  as  his  guide  to  and  the  representative  of  higher 
things;  but  when  he  represents  only  weakness  or  corruption,  progress  is  impossible. 

That  but  few  of  these  agents  are  the  men  they  should  be  is  bad  enough,  but  worse 
etill  is  the  fact  that  when  they  do  attempt  reform  they  are  often  thwarted.  One  in- 
stance of  this,  is  the  law  which  prohibits  at  any  agency  a  pay-roll  of  over  $10,000 ; 
well  enough  at  the  smaller  places,  but  an  obstacle  at  the  larger  ones ;  making  im- 
possible, among  other  needed  things,  a  corps  of  assistant  farmers,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  to  a  hundred  families,  who  should  push  and  lead  Indians  to  practical  farming  and 
independence.  Possible  self-support  of  many  tribes  has  been  impossible  for  want  of 
means. 

As  yet  the  ou\j permanent  personal  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  red  man  is  the 
representative  of  private  interest  or  charity.  Civil-service  reform  cannot  yet  prevent 
aprobable  HBVolution  in  men,  ideas,  and  policy  with  every  change  of  parties.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  should,  I  think,  ally  their  work  at 
every  possible  point  with  this  permanent  force,  even  should  it  involve  some  difficul- 
ties and  annoyances.  When  the  power  which  is  supreme  to-day  may  be  changed  to- 
morrow, there  is  a  weak  point  which  to  me  seems  most  serious,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  too  little  considered  by  the  authorities. 

A  partial  remedy  would,  I  think,  be  the  appointment  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
Army  officers,  should  they  consent  to  act,  at  some  of  the  agencies,  retaining  in  the 
eervice  the  best  civilians,  for  they  cannot  be  spared.  There  is  in  the  Army  a  fund  of 
experience  and  high  administrative  ability,  combined  with  a  noble  philanthropy, 
wnich  should  be  drawn  upon  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  cause.  Not  that  all  officers 
are  suited  to  this  work;  not  that  any  overturn  of  the  present  system  is  needed,  but 
that  the  best  possible  men  should  be  selected  wherever  they  can  be  found,  from  the 
Army  or  from  civil  life,  the  former  being  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the 
Indian  Office  should  be  administered  by  a  man  of  the  highest  ability  and  standing, 
who  should  have  full  control  and  direction  of  its  management;  not  as  he  is  now,  a 
eubordinate  with  clerical  rather  than  discretionary  duties.  The  great  need  of  the 
Indian  is  manhood,  and  this,  by  weak,  inefficient,  or  dishonest  management,  has  been 
made  to  most  of  them  impossible.  A  work  of  vastly  increased  vigor  and  efficiency 
is  needed  for  the  red  race. 

Unquestionably  the  great  majority  of  Indians  must  be  educated  where  they  live; 
of  their  35,000  youth  not  over  5,000  are  likely  to  be  taught  away  from  their  homes. 
Would  to  God  that  all  of  them  could  have  the  chance.  But  those  who  go  to  the  va- 
rious schools  in  the  East  should  have  every  facility,  the  best  teachers  and  appliances 
for  instruction,  which  is  impossible  under  the  meager  allov^ance  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  No  one  advantage  that  the  schools  in  the  States  offer  is  greater  than  that 
which  has  been  incorporated  by  Captain  Pratt  into  the  Carlisle  system,  viz,  the  scat- 
tering of  these  children  of  nature  among  the  best  class  of  farmers,  where  they  learn 
eiviluBation  by  living  in  it.    There  is  no  way  like  this.     Hampton  has  for  five  years 
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sent  an  annual  delegation  to  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  with  excellent  results. 
As  ohject  lessons  these  schools  in  the  East  have  been  of  as  much  value  perhaps  to  the 
white  race  as  to  the  red,  for  they  have  done  much  to  break  down  the  old  and  £alse 
ideas  of  the  incapacity  and  bad  disposition  of  the  Indian,  and  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  good  work  for  the  entire  race.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  how  much  is  due 
to  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  United  States  Army,  who  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  present  work  while  in  charge  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Marion,  Flor- 
ida, whom  he  led  up  to  changed  lives,  and  in  some  instances,  to  Christian  manhood, 
by  this  rare  gift  of  sanctified  common  sense. 
I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

8.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

PrincipaL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg,,  August  13,  1884. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  office  dated  July  1,  1884, 1  herewith  sub- 
mit the  annual  report  of  this  school.  Forest  Grove  Indian  training  school  is  located 
at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  26  miles  west  of  Portland,  Oreg.  It  was  organized  February 
25,  1880,  and  14  boys  and  4  girls  were  brought  from  Puyallup  Agency  on  Puget  Sound 
and  placed  in  a  small,  rough,  temporary  building  situated  upon  a  lot  of  4  acres  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Pacific  University.  Other  buildings  have  been  added  and  moro 
children  brought,  until  at  the  present  time  there  ai*e  10  buildings  and  190  children. 

The  present  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  Indian  boys,  the  material  beine- 
purchased  with  money  saved  from  the  regular  appropriation,  but  it  is  now  understood 
that  an  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress  during  its  last  session  for  the 
construction  of  more  commodious  and  permanent  buildings.  And  in  anticipation  of 
this  event  several  very  liberal  otters  have  been  made  by  ])eople  of  difierent  parts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  to  donate  land  for  a  building  site  and  farm  for  the 
school.  These  offers  compiise  tracts  containing  from  20  to  800  acres,  but  no  action 
has  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Government. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lot  above  mentioned  (which  has  recently  been  donated 
to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  school)  and  9  acres  adjoining  is  all  the  land  that 
has  been  constantly  occupied  by  the  school.  Other  land  has  been  rented  from  time 
to  time  for  farming  and  other  purposes,  and  in  this  way  the  need  of  a  farm  has  been 
largely  supplied.  The  rent  has  been  paid  out  of  ti:e  crop  and  the  profits  have  been 
very  encouraging. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  encouraging,  the 
average  being  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  approi)riation  for  the  support  of  th» 
school.  The  appro{)riation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  admits  of  a  larger  number  than 
for  last  year,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  present  popularity  of  the  school 
with  the  Indians.  The  first  agency  visited  (Puyallup)  furnished  us  25  children,  IS 
of  them  being  girls.  Should  other  agencies  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  th© 
number  of  Indians  at  each  agency,  we  would  get  from  the  agencies  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  alone  500  children.  If  we  should  add  to  this  number  children 
who  wisli  to  come  but  cannot  get  the  consent  of  their  parents,  it  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. But  not  all  agencies  are  so  fortunate  as  Puyallup  Agency  in  having  an  agents 
who  sends  from  a  small  agency  more  chihlreu  than  any  other  agency  and  at  the  8ame> 
time  keeps  up  three  nourishing  boarding  schools  within  his  own  agency.  But  alto- 
gether the  interest  in  the  school  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  year  among^ 
Indians,  and  if  all  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  come  that  wish  to  come,  and  are 
encouraged  to  come  by  their  parents,  the  school  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
accommodate  them. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  increase  of  popularity,  but  it  is 
mainly  clue  to  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  children  themselves.  Last  suuuner 
some  children  were  returned  to  their  parents  at  Warm  Springs  Agency  after  having 
been  at  this  school  for  three  years.  An  eye-witne>s  thus  describes  the  meeting  of  the 
parents  and  children  :  One  old  man  who  had  ])arted  with  his  boy  of  fifteen  three  yeara 
before,  with  many  injunctions  to  work  hard  and  study  hard  and  be  a  good  boy,  was  there 
to  meet  the  lad.  He  looked  all  around  and  asked  for  his  boy,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  looking  around  for  his  father.  Neither  knew  the  other.  So  well  had 
the  boy  obeyed  his  father's  injunctions  that  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  first  ser- 
geant among  the  boys.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and  his  hair  cut  short  and  neatly 
parted.  His  well  fitting  new  suit  of  clothes  altogether  (juite  transformed  him  from 
the  half-grown  lad  of  three  years  ago  in  his  dirty  blanket  with  long  uncomlted  hair 
coining  down  over  his  forehead  and  cut  ott' square  just  above  his  eyes.    On  the  other 
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hand  the  father  in  expectation  of  meetinpj  his  son,  who  he  fondly  hoped  was  now 
almost  like  a  white  man,  and  not  wanting  his  boy  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  old  Indian 
father,  had  cat  off  his  own  long  hair  and  bought  himself  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  his 
appearance,  too,  was  changed  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  boy's ;  only  the  hole  in 
his  nose  and  the  holes  in  his  ears  told  of  old  superstitions  and  barbarous  habits. 
All  else  spoke  of  an  awakening  to  a  realization  of  nobler  aims  and  better  purposes. 
The  following  from  the  Tribune,  a  paper  published  in  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  shows  that 
no  one  more  than  the  white  people  adjoining  an  Indian  reservation  notice  the  im- 
provement in  the  children. 

The  Indian  boys  who  came  up  from  the  Forest  Grove  training  school  a  few  days  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  baildmg  a  chnrch  on  the  IJadian  reservation  are  getting  on  nicely  with  their  work.  *  *  *  The 
building  is  to  be  20  by  40,  was  planned  by  the  boys,  and  they  are  doing  the  work  without  any  assist- 
ance and  are  doing  it  well.  The  manner  in  which  they  go  aoout  their  work  and  in  the  handling  of 
tools  show  that  they  have  had  careful  training,  and  would  convince  those,  no  matter  how  strongly 
prejudiced  they  may  be  against  the  education  and  training  of  the  Indian,  that  the  training  school  at 
I>*orest  Grove  is  an  mstitution  that  should  be  kept  up. 

We  have  now  in  the  school  100  pupils  that  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  one 
year.  The  improvement  they  have  made  is  remarkiable ;  but  what  is  more  encouraging 
to  us  is  to  notice  equally  marked  improvement  during  the  same  length  of  time  in 
those  who  have  been  here  four  years.  They  seem  to  grow  in  their  appreciation  of 
civilization  and  to  have  developed  a  faith  in  their  own  powers  and  to  have  had  aroused 
in  them  an  ambition  to  take  a  hand  in  the  active  life  of  this  age  that  seems  to  trans- 
form their  whole  being.  The  stolidity  and  unimpressibility  of  the  Indian  character 
seems  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and  their  very  faces  seem  to  look  different. 

About  one  third  of  the  positions  of  regular  employes  have  been  filled  in  this  school 
during  the  past  year  by  Indians,  and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  All  of  the 
agencies  from  which  children  were  sent  to  this  school  when  it  was  first  organized 
have  now  one  or  more  employes  who  have  attended  this  school,  and  we  have  had  nu- 
merous and  urgent  applications  for  persons  to  fill  other  places — more  than  we  could 
supply,  from  the  fact  that  we  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  old  enouffh  to 
assume  so  much  responsibility.  Several  persons  formerly  pupils  of  this  school  nave 
been  elected  to  office  by  the  Indians  since  they  have  returned  to  their  homes ;  two 
have  been  elected  chiefs.  I  have  informed  myself  in  regard  to  the  history  of  27  pupils 
who  have  left  this  sceool,  having  remained  for  three  years  in  the  school  and  having 
now  been  at  home  one  year,  and  find  that  10  have  been  engaged  in  farming,  5  have 
been  employed  in  agency  schools,  5  have  been  engaged  in  lumbering  on  Puget  Sound, 
2  have  worked  at  the  shoemaking  trade,  I  at  carpentering ;  1  has  been  an  interpreter, 
1  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  2  had  no  regular  employment,  being  young  boys.  All  had  re- 
tained their  civilized  habits,  and  nearly  all  had  worked  continuously. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  new  industries  have  been  adc^ed  to  those^pre- 
viously  taught  in  the  school :  Harness-making,  printing,  coopering,  tinsmithing,  and 
a  boys'  laundry.  All  are  not  yet  fully  equipped,  on  account  of  lack  of  shop  room. 
Formerly  the  laundrying  for  the  whole  school  was  done  by  the  girls  and  a  Chinaman. 
The  Chinaman  struck  for  higher  wages  and  an  Indian  boy  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  did  equally  well ;  since  which  time  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
boys'  laundry  has  been  increased  to  five,  and  they  now  do  about  two-thirds  of  the 
washing  for  the  whole  school. 

A  printing  office  on  a  small  scale  has  been  furnished  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
small  paper,  The  Indian  Citizen,  is  edited  and  published  by  two  of  the  Indian  boys. 
Its  circulation  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  and  among  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  of  Indian  education  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Every  department  of  the  school  is  insufficiently  equipped.  The  farmer  has  no  farm, 
the  shoe  shop  is  too  small,  as  is  also  the  carpenter  shop,  and  there  are  no  other  shops, 
except  as  we  hire  or  borrow.  There  are  only  two  school-rooms  for  200  children.  The 
dining-room  and  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  the 
school  has  accomplished  much  more  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  various  reports  below  with  those  of  last  year. 

farmer's  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  laud  farmed  and  produce 
raised  at  this  school.    Cultivated  156  acres  and  raised : 

30  tons  bay $300  00 

100  tons  straw 300  00 

1,000  bushels  potatoes 400  00 

100  bushels  peas 80  00 

50  bushels  radishes 20  00 

50  bushels  beans 50  00 

500  bushels  turnips 100  00 

3,000  bushels  carrots ^QQ  Oft 
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800  bushels  beets $160  00 

1,000  heads  cabbage 50  00 

1,000  squash 40  00 

1,000  pumpkins 30  00 

200  bushels  corn SMX)  00 

1,000  watermelons 50  00 

^  bushels  tomatoes 15  00 

2,395  00 

Increase  in  stock  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  19  cattle  and  7  horses 900  00 

Increase  in  value  of  farm  machinery  bought,  made,  &c 900  00 

3,195  00 
(D.  E.  Brewer,  farmer,  Indian.) 

SHOE  SHOP. 

Annual  report  of  shoe  shop  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1883,  and  ending  June  30,  1884. 

377  pairs  shoes  made,  at  an  estimated  value  of $1,246  25 

67  pairs  boots  made,  at  an  estimated  value  of 401  00 

Repairing,  at  an  estimated  value  of 201  00 

1,848  25 
All  shoes  furnished  the  children  have  been  made  in  the  school  shop. 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP. 

I  would  respectfully  report  that  the  following  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884 : 

Amount  of  job  work  done  outside  of  school  $425  70 

Ironing  8  lumber  wagons 440  00 

Ironiug  2  buckboards 70  00 

Ironing  one  hack 60  00 

Job  work  done  for  school 141  50 

1, 137  20 

I  would  also  report  that  we  have  also  done  about  one  month's  work  on  the  farm.  I 
have  during  the  past  year  been  able  to  work  the  boys  under  my  care  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage and  have  made  better  progress  than  before  on  account  of  having  new  work 
(wagons,  &c.)  to  employ  them  upon.     (W.  S.  Hudson,  blacksmith  ) 

WAGON  AND   CARPENTER  SHOP. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  report  of  buildiugs  and  wagons  constructed  at  the  school 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884 : 

2  hospital  buildings,  16  by  30 $600 

1  shoe  shop,  18  by  32 200 

1  barn,  40  by  75 1,000 

1  granary,  10  by  12 50 

9  lumber  wagons 600 

2  buckboards 270 

Ihack 125 

2,845 

(L.  Bronson,  carpenter  and  wagon  shop.) 

matron's  report. 

Of  the  78  girls  in  the  school  I  can  say  they  are  obedient  and  respectful,  doing  their 
work  well  and  cheerfully,  and  are  especially  interested  in  learning  anything  new. 
They  seem  to  have  a  high  appreciation  of  their  advantages  and  opportunities,  and 
often  speak  of  how  much  good  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  people  wnen  they  return 
to  their  homes.  Most  of  the  older  girls  are  professed  Christians.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  divided  into  several  departments;  the  girls  working  in  each  department 
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three  months  at  a  time,  thereby  receiving  daring  their  stay  in  the  school  a  thorough 
drill  in  all  of  the  departments.  There  have  been  many  improvements  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  school.  The  girls  are  divided  int<o  com- 
panies with  officers  and  are  drilled  in  marching  and  calisthenics.  (Maggie  Znglis,. 
matron.) 

cook's  report. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen  is  done  by  a  detail  of  10  girls,  all  working  until  8.30  a.  m.,, 
when  5  of  them  go  into  the  sewing  rooms.  Another  detail  does  the  work  in  the  after- 
noon. The  girls  who  get  the  breakfast  get  up'at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  to  begin  their  work* 
They  seem  content;ed  and  happy  about  their  work,  and  do  their  work  well.  A  sep- 
arate detail  of  9  girls  do  the  dining-room  work,  some  of  them  are  quite  small,  and  aU 
are  in  charge  of  a  large  girl.     (Katie  Brewer,  cook,  Indian.) 

REPORT  OF  LAUNDRESS. 

I  have  14  girls  under  my  charge.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work 
that  they  have  to  do.  They  are  willing  to  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  They  do 
their  work  just  as  well  as  any  white  person  in  this  school.  Among  other  things  they 
can  starch  and  iron  white  shirts  very  well.  Whatever  they  undertake  they  learn  it 
clear  through.  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  people  from  Washington  to  see 
this  laundry  any  day,  for  they  keep  it  clean  all  through  the  week.  I  am  |in  Indian 
myself,  so  perhaps  my  report  is  not  as  good  as  other  reports.     (S.  J.  Pitt,  laundress.) 

REPORTS  OF   SEAMSTRESSES. 

Sewing  roam  No.  2. — I  have  under  my  charge  8  girls.*"  I  find  them  quick  to  learn,, 
obedient,  and  industrious.  They  sew  both  by  hand  and  with  machines.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  they  have  made  among  other  things,  13  coats,  157  pair 
pants,  108  skirts,  84  pairs  overalls,  62  jumpers,  12  pairs  drawers,  40  bedticks,  64 
sheets,  54  towels,  10  aprons,  16  night-dresses,  18  shirts.     (Anna  Fairchild.) 

Sewing  room  No,  1. — I  am  an  Indian  and  have  not  had  much  experience,  but  I  have 
learned  the  work  of  this  department  and  am  trying  to  help  the  girls  by  imparting 
what  I  know.  We  have  used  in  this  room  6,201  yards  of  goods  and  have  made  the- 
following :  164  dresses,  45  skirts,  196  aprons,  70  nnderwaists,  27  pillow-cases,  59  win- 
dow curtains,  68  night-dresses,  18  bedticks,  12  cloaks,  24  towels,  73  sheets,  192  shirts,. 
110  chemises,  279  pair  drawers.  I  have  from  13  to  16  girls  in  my  charge,  2  can  cut 
and  fit  dresses,  8  can  do  ordinary  cutting,  all  are  anxious  to  learn.  (Lillie  Pitt,  In- 
dian.) 

Sewing-room  No,  3. — ^We  do  the  patching  and  mending  in  our  room.  The  girls  in 
onr  room  are  all  small.  There  are  14  girls  in  onr  room.  (Emma  Kahama,  Indiaik 
girl,  fourteen  years  old. ) 

REPORT  OF  BOYS*  LAUNDRY. 

All  of  the  bojs*  washing,  except  white  shirts,  is  done  in  this  laundry ;  also  all  bed- 
clothing  used  m  the  school.  Five  boys  work  in  this  laundry  ;  they  do  the  ironing 
too.    (John  W.  Adams,  laundryman,  Indian.) 

[report  op  DISCIPLINARIAN. 

First  call  in  the  morning  for  the  boys  is  at  5  o'clock,  a.  m. ;  then  the  boys  get  up 
and  make  their  beds  and  put  their  rooms  in  order.  The  second  bugle  at  5.30  is  for 
roll-call,  when  the  boys  all  fall  in  line  and  answer  to  their  names.  Third  call  is  for 
breakfast  at  6.30.  Breakfast  is  over  at  7,  and  every  boy  goes  directly  from  the  dining- 
room  to  his  work  and  remains  until  11.30,  when  they  are  excused  and  get  ready  for 
dinner.  Dinner  is  over  at  1  p.  m.,  and  all  go  to  work  again  until  5,  then  comes  sup- 
per; after  supper  drill  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  play  until  7.15 ;  then  roll-call  and 
Erayers ;  and  the  last  call  is  at  8.30,  when  all  are  to  be  in  bed  and  lights  out.  We 
ave  now  over  100  boys ;  some  are  out  among  the  farmers  during  vacation.  (David 
E.  Brewer,  Indian.) 

REPORT  OF  principal  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Coming  into  the  school  about  the  middle  of  September,  1883,  I  found  the  pupils 
more  advanced  but  less  thoroughly  graded  than  I  expected.  A  year's  experience  haa 
•hown  me  that  to  grade  a  school  of  this  kind  is  not  an  easy  task.    The  same  difficuHiea 
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arise  here  that  are  mentioned  by  teachers  of  other  schools  of  similar  character.  The 
frequent  addition  of  new  pupils  from  reservations  and  agency  schools  at  various 
stages  of  advancement,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  school-room  work  cannot  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  industrial  training,  are  among  the  obstacles.  Considering 
the  many  difficulties  under  which  they  labored,  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the 
school  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  former  teachers.  Throughout  the  year  a  con- 
tinued effort  has  been  made  to  perfect  the  grading  of  the  school,  and  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  that  direction,  though  not  all  that  is  desired.  An  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  establish  a  fixed  course  of  study,  and  to  make  the  objects  to  be  attained 
in  the  several  grades  more  definite  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  The  ultimate 
object  kept  in  view  is  to  teach  Indian  children  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly  and  understandiugly,  and  to  give  them,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  Where  pupils  are  capable  and  solicitous  of 
taking  up  branches  in  advance  of  the  work  laid  out  for  them,  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 

Two  advanced  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  been  studying  physiology,  and 
jnastered  it  without  difficulty.  At  the  begining  of  the  year  a  lack  of  proper  text- 
books and  a  supply  of  others  compelled  the  advanced  class  to  take  up  physical 
geography  (Monteith's),  which  was  considered  a  doubtful  alternative  at  that  stage  of 
their  advancement.  By  going  slowly  and  reviewing  at  intervals  the  work  gone  over, 
they  experienced  but  little  difficulty  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  passed  a 
very  satisfactory  examination  in  most  of  the  subjects  embraced.  This  and  kindred 
studies  interest  them  greatly,  and  promote  their  desire  for  knowledge.  Experience 
,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  wise  to  undertake  a  great  deal,  but  rather  to  make  thorough 
work  of  a  little.  As  a  rule,  the  children  are  found  to  be  bright  and  intelligent  and 
anxious  to  learn. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  their  advancement  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage. To  teach  them  correct  Euglish  is  certainly  the  first  and  most  important  step 
m  their  education,  and  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  English  teaching  they  must  be 
taught  not  only  to  speak  and  to  read  and  to  write  English,  but  also  to  think  English. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  other  children  in  ability 
to  make  rapid  advancement. 

This  school  is  just  now  entering  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  Heretofore 
there  have  been  but  four  grades  in  the  school.  The  fourth  grade  will  now  become 
the  fifth,  the  third  the  fourth,  the  second  the  third,  and  the  first  the  second ;  and  the 
first  grade  will  be  composed  of  new  recruits,  part  of  whom  have  just  arrived,  and  a 
few  already  here,  who  are  not  ready  for  second-grade  work.  The  plan  of  work  for 
the  fifth  grade  is  not  yet  completed ;  but  it  is  the  intention  to  give  them  such*  iustrnc- 
,  tiou  as  shall  tend  to  fix  firmly  in  their  minds  what  they  have  already  learned,  and 
prepare  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  to  their  people  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
when  they  return  to  them. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  advancement  was  made  by  the  entire  school.  Ex- 
aminations were  had  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  which  were  written  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. The  result  of  these  examinations,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  class  studying 
of  the  pupils,  was  made  a  basis  for  grading  the  school,  and  the  good  effects  were  ap- 
parent in  many  respects.  The  pupils  became  not  only  eager  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing, but  desirous  to  excel  in  the  careful  preparations  of  their  papers  and  in  the  credits 
received.  The  papers  of  the  last  examination  show  a  marked  improvement  over  those 
of  the  first.  Many  of  those  of  the  advanced  class  were  almost  faultless  as  to  neatness, 
spelling,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  writing  and  reading  original  composition, 
to  declamations  and  recitations,  and  with  the  greatest  benefit.  Two  public  exhibi- 
tions were  given  by  the  children  during  the  year,  both  of  which  elicited  many  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  commendation.  The  last  was  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
and  was  given  by  a  literary  society  organized  and  conducted  by  the  pupils  of  the  ad- 
vanced grade.  White  children  of  similar  ages  and  much  better  opportunities  might 
well  be  proud  of  as  successful  an  attempt.  Literary  societies,  sociables,  band  of  hope, 
Sunday-school,  and  religious  meetings,  all  conducted  by  the  children,  afford  opportu- 
nities for  them  to  become  familiar  with  those  duties  in  life  iu  which  it  is  hoped  they 
will  take  the  lead  when  they  return  to  their  people. 

Inadequate  school-rooms  have  been  a  hindrance  iu  the  past,  but  we  look  forward  to 
a  time  in  the  near  future  when  this  hindrance  will  be  removed.  All  things  consid- 
ered, the  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  bids  fair  to  do  more  and  better  work 
the  coming  year  than  ever  before.     (W.  V.  Coffin.) 

REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  TEACHER. 

I  have  been  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  this  school  for  seven  months.  The 
school,  although  not  thoroughly  graded,  was  last  year  divided  into  four  divisions  or 
grades  of  which  I  had  charge  of  the  two  lower,  the  children  being  in  school  only  half 
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the  day  and  working  the  other  half;  I  had  one  grade  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.  I  nave  found  the  children  apt  and  eager  to  learn,  their  average  be- 
uig  M  good  as  that  of  white  children.  In  the  first  or  primary  grade  we  use  Appletoh's 
First  Reader  and  Monroe's  Reading  Charts.  They  are  also  given  instructions  in  oral 
Arithmetic  and  in  writing.  In  the  second  grade  are  used  Appleton's  Second  Reader, 
Robinson's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Monteith's  First  Lessons  in  Oeography^  Watson's 
Complete  Speller,  and  the  Spencerian  system  of  copy  books.  All  tne  children  speak 
the  Eugligh  language,  and  understand  quite  readily.  In  the  first  grade  are  enrolled 
34  pupils  and  in  the  second  grade  41  pupils,  8  of  whom  were  advanced  from  the  first 
^aide  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.    (Minnie  Unthank.) 

physician's  report. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  I  have  to  say 
that  the  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases 
treated  have  been  such  as  common  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  colds,  and  other  slight  ail- 
ments. '  But  few  serious  cases  of  illness  have  occurred,  and  but  two  deaths.  Ten 
children  were  returned  to  their  homes  during  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 
Eight  of  the  ten  were  the  victims  of  inherited  cousumptional  disease.  The  two  were 
the  result  of  consumption. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  building  20  by  24  feet  was  erected  for  a  boys'  hos- 
pital,^ and  a  little  later  another,  of  the  same  size,  for  a  girls'  hospital.  Previous  to  the 
erection  of  these  buildings,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school  made  it  very 
difficult  to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick.  Since  their  erection  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  the  best  of  care  in  almost  every  respect,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  small- 
ness  of  the  number  of  cases  of  serious  sickness. 

The  present  location  of  the  school  buildings,  considered  from  a  sanitary  stand-point, 
is  not  a  good  one,  for  two  very  important  reasons ;  the  first  is,  the  drainage  is  very 
poor,  and  cannot  be  bettered  without  considerable  expense ;  the  second  is,  that  the 
wat-er  supply  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.    Of  the  four  wells  on  the 

fronnds  all  fail  during  the  dry  season,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  haul  water  from 
to  1  mile,  which,  for  so  large  a  number,  is  not  a  small  task.  If  the  water  furnished 
by  the  wells  was  sufficient  in  quantity,  the  drainage  and  the  location  of  the  wells  are 
such  that  eventually  the  water  in  the  wells  will  be  so  contaminated  as  to  prove  a 
fruitful  source  of  disease  Now  that  the  number  of  children  in  school  is  increased 
from  150  to  200,  if  the  location  of  the  school  buildings  is  not  changed  immediate 
action  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  drainage  and  to  furnish  the  school  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  firesh  water.  (W.  V.  Coffin.) 
Yours  respectfully,      ♦ 

H.  J.  MINTHORN,  Supenntendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Industrial  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Genoa,  Platte  County,  Nebraska,  August  20,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  opening  of  this  school  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1884,  with  71  pupils  from  the  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota.  On  the  24  th  of  the  same  month 
18  arrived  from  the  Yankton  agency,  Dakota.  March  1,  27  ;  March  20,  13 ;  April  17, 
5,  and  July  17,  2,  all  from  the  Kosebud  Agency,  joined  the  school;  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  1Z6,  One  not  accepted,  and  sent  back ;  2  have  since  died ;  1  removed  to 
another  school ;  3  have  run  away,  and  not  yet  brought  back,  leaving  129;  89  boys 
snd  40  girls  attending  school.  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  twenty- two  years. 
A  few  over  eighteen  were  admitted  by  permission  of  the  Indian  Office. 

INDIAN  EMPLOYES. 

Have  had  7,  2  boys,  and  5  girls,  from  the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
One  of  the  boys  was  discharged  for  insubordination ;  the  other  is  now  employed  as 
laborer  and  disciplinarian.  One  of  the  young  ladies  resigned.  2  are  assistant  cooks,  1 
assistant  seamstress,  and  1  assistant  laundress ;  all  of  whom  are  competent  and  faith- 
fal  in  their  several  duties. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  school  building  is  of  brick.  The  main  portion,  formerly  used  for  school  pur- 
poses by  the  Pawnee  Indians,  is  110  by  45  feet,  three  floors,  withwings  recently  added 
oroesing  each  end,  each  80  by  20  feet,  four  floors.    Basement  occupied  as  a  dining- 
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room,  kitchens,  pantry,  boys  and  girls'  assembly  and  wash  room,  commissary  wnd 
store  rooms ;  first  floor,  fonr  school-rooms,  one  dormitory,  office,  reception-room,  and 
officers'  rooms;  second  floor,  sewing-room,  infirmary,  fonr  domitories,  teacherH*,  em- 
ploy^s',  and  store  rooms;  tnird  floor  to  wings,  dormitories — all  designed  to  accom- 
modate 150  pnpils  and  the  officers  and  employ<Ss. 

A  carpenter  shop  has  been  built,  20  by  30  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories:  the  opper 
story  is  used  for  storage  of  goods ;  it  was  constructed  of  wood  by  the  Indian  boys; 
a  log  cabin,  18  by  30  feet,  two  floors,  ox^cupied  by  the  school  farmer  and  his  family,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  and  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  laundry.  These  wit^  a 
corn-crib,  sheds  for  stock,  and  the  necessary  out-buildin^s  comprise  all  the  buildings^ 
excepting  four  sheds  and  tool  and  store  house  at  the  brick-yard. 

THE  FARM. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  half  a  section  (320  acres)  of  land,  a  rich  soil  lying 
nearly  level  upon  the  first  and  second  benches,  east  of  and  adjoining  the  town  cJ 
GenoH.  A  railroad  crosses  the  farm  from  east  to  west,  a  few  hundred  feet  in  front  of 
the  school  building.  About  20  acres  are  used  as  school  grounds,  roads,  &.C.,  leaving 
300  acres  for  farming  purposes.  The  farmer  reports  that  the  Indian  boys  did  aU 
of  the  work,  under  his  direction  (except  the  sowing  of  the  oats),  clearing  the  land 
of  weeds  and  stubble;  plowing,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
stacking  of  the  oats ;  130  acres  of  corn,  30  acres  of  it  prepared,  planted,  and  culti- 
vated the  old-time  way — marking,  dropping  of  the  seed,  covering,  and  cnltivatlng 
with  hoes — as  a  means  of  instruction.  The  balance  was  done  with  a  corn-planter 
and  double  (horse)  cultivators,  the  boys  caring  for  and  driving  the  t^ams.  Tne  com 
was  cultivated  six  times  to  kill  out  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  with  which  the  farm  was 
overrun  as  the  result  of  long  neglect.  Now  a  large  crop  is  promised  of  com,  esti- 
mated yield  6,000  bushels ;  45  acres  were  sown  to  oats,  cut  and  stacked,  estimated 
yield  2,000  bushels;  10  acres  potatoes,  7  acres  beans,  10  acres  garden  vegetables,  40 
acres  hay  land,  and  the  balance  pasture. 

The  boys  have  not  only  taken  care  of  the  horses  and  mules  (4  span),  but  have  herded 
the  cows  (16  head,)  milked  most  of  them  morning  and  evening,  and  fed  the  pigs  (24 
head). 

In  farming  these  boys  have  from  the  first  manifested  mach  interest,  industry,  and 
aptitude,  doing  their  work  well.  They  have  also  set  out  3,500  fruit  trees  and  3,&00 
vines  and  plants,  and  in  every  way  given  evidence  of  their  adaptability  to  snch  work. 
Even  the  bmallest  of  the  boys,  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  employed 
dropping  seed,  pulling  weeds,  and  gathering  the  small  vegetables. 

CARPBNTRT. 

The  school  carpenter  has  had  from  5  to  7  apprentices.  With  them  he  has  bnilt  a 
shop,  sheds  for  the  cattle  and  brick-yard,  out-buildings,  fences ;  made  all  necessary  re- 
pairs and  improvements  upon  the  buildings,  furniture,  tables,  benches,  &<s.  The  car- 
penter, as  well  as  the  farmer,  is  instructed  to  do  none  of  the  work  it  is  possible  for 
the  boys  to  do ;  to  take  all  the  time  necessary  to  show  and  instmct  the  pupils  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  his  department.  In  this  work  the  boys  have  exhibited  inge- 
nnuity,  interest,  and  industry,  and  promise  to  become  good  workmen. 

THE  BRICK- YARD 

but  recently  started  ;  at  first  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  consequence  of  the  In- 
dian boys  failing  to  do  the  work  required.  They  seemed  indifferent  and  wanting  in 
strength,  and  broke  down,  compelling  the  employment  of  white  labor.  But  nowtney 
are  doing  better  and  promise  to  do  as  well  in  this  occupation  as  they  have  in  other. 
Brick  are  needed  to  build  a  laundry,  requiring  for  this  purpose  nearly  300,000  brick; 
cisterns  and  buildings  are  also  ueeded.  Besides,  in  the  manufacture  of  briok  the 
pu))ils  are  instructed  in  an  important  industry  ;  it  can  be  made  a  source  of  income  to 
the  school.  Have  completed  one  kiln  containing  80,000,  which  was  injured  by  a  se- 
vere storm  of  wind  and  rain,  yet  we  have  50,000  merchantable  brick  selling  at  the 
yard  for  $10  and  $12  a  thousand.  Another  kiln,  containing  250,000,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  by  the  lOth  or  loth  of  September.  Another,  of  the  same  ni\piber  of  brick,  by 
the  20th  or  30th  of  October,  which  will  secure  the  completion  of  the  laundry  building 
before  winter. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORK. 

The  matron  reports  the  general  household  work  as  performed  by  Indian  girls,  either 
as  pupils  or  employ^*.  A  Sioux  girl,  who  had  previous  to  coming  here  attended  only 
reservation  schools  where  housework  wiis  not  taught,  came  here  a  pupil  and  is  now 
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employed  as  diniag-Tooni  director,  having  13  girls  in  charge  who  are  detailed  each 
one  to  a  tahle.  She  in  a  very  quiet  and  matronly  manner  teaches  her  girls  to  place 
food  npon  the  table  in  order  and  with  neatness,  to  wash  their  dishes  and  reset  the 
table,  sweeping  and  cleaning  that  portion  of  the  dining-room  they  occnpy,  and  caring 
for  the  implements  they  use,  teaching  them  to  become  nousekeepers. 

Girls  are  also  regularly  detailed  to  care  for  the  dormitories  in  their  wing  of  the  school 
building,  the  sitting  and  other  rooms,  this  detail  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
assistant  matron.  The  boys,  being  in  another  wing  of  the  building,  care  for  the  rooms 
specially  theirs. 

The  laundry  is  in  charge  of  a  white  woman,  assisted  by  an  Indian  girl  who  is  from 
the  Carlisle  school.  All  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  pupils  is  done  at  the  laun- 
dry, and  six  girls  are  detailed  daily  to  assist  in  the  work,  3  for  the  mornings  and  3 
for  the  afternoons,  thus  securing  attendance  at  school  half  of  each  day,  as  it  is  our 
design  that  labor  and  study  shall  move  hand  in  hand. 

The  same  order  of  detail  prevails  in  the  seamstress  or  sewing  room,  a  change  being 
made  each  month  in  all,  that  each  girl  may  become  proficient  m  every  department  of 
labor.  The  small  girls  belonging  to  the  primary  department  of  the  school,  having 
only  a  short  session  in  the  school-room  each  half  day,  are  sent  on  leaving  it  to  the 
sewing  room,  where  they  are  taught  to  hemstitch  and  dam,  and  are  most  of  them 
very  expert.  All  the  mending  for  the  school  is  done  by  the  girls,  also  all  the  making 
of  the  garments  for  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys.  The  outer  garments  and  flannel 
shirts  ior  most  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  us  ready-made,  but  before  issue  they  are  re- 
sewed  to  make  strong  and  more  durable. 

'^  physician's  report. 

The  school  physician  reports  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  good  since 
the  opening  of  the  school.  There  have  been  no  acute  diseases  of  a  contagious  nat- 
ure. Although  two  epidemics  of  measles  have  been  in  the  town  and  some  cases  in 
close  proximity,  there  have  been  no  cases  among  the  pupils.  Two  have  died  from  con- 
sumption, one  at  the  school  and  the  other  after  returning  to  his  home  at  the  agency. 

The  physician  attributes  the  good  health  of  the  pupils  to  the  strict  sanitary  meas- 
ures carried  out. 

THE    SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  school-room  | 
educating  the  youth,  and  inasmuch  as  the  opening  of  the  school  is  of  so  recent  a  date, 
and  the  necessity  of  first  teaching  the  pupils  the  English  language,  not  only  to  un- 
derstand it  but  to  use  it  in  their  converse  with  each  other,  there  is  but  little  to  re- 
port after  so  short  a  period — six  months  only,  one  month's  vacation,  leaving  five 
months  for  tuition ;  and  as  the  pupils  attend  school  but  half  of  each  day,  the  term  of 
instruction  is  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  months.  Therefore  progress  during  that 
time,  while  marked  and  encouraging,  still  finds  the  scholars,  most  of  them,  in  the 
primary  methods  of  instruction,  consisting  of  the  objective  study  of  language,  writ- 
ing words,  phrases,  and  sentences  upon  slates  and  blackboards,  countmg,  writing 
and  reading  numbers,  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  reading,  reciting,  singing,  kinder- 
garten occupation,  &c.  It  may  be  considered  unfortunate  that  all  of  the  pupils  are 
of  the  Sioux  Indian  Nation,  and  all  speak  the  Dakota  tongue,  which  renderrt  the  ac- 

auiriug  of  another  language  much  more  difficult  than  if  children  of  other  tribes  who 
o  not  understand  Dakota  were  a  part  of  the  school. 
Respectfully, 

SAMUEL  F.  TAPPAN, 

Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Indian  Industrial  School,  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory 

(via  Arkansas  City,  Kans.),  July  15, 1884. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  Chilocco  Indian 
indastrial  school  for  the  fractional  year  commencing  January  15,  ldrt4,  and  ending 
Jane  30,  1«84.     Enrollments,  males,  130 ;  females,  56.    Average  attendance,  lO&fr. 
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Onr  school  opened  np,  at  the  time  referred  to  above,  under  very  unfavorable  cir 
cunistances,  the  weather  being  very  cold  and  inclement,  and  the  children  having  to 
be  transported  so  far  across  the  plains  in  vvagons,  and  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
Government;  but  under  the  careful  management  of  Mr.  Frank  Maltby,  who  was  at 
the  time  employed  as  clerk  and  industrial  teacher  for  the  school,  there  was  brought 
from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  and  from  the  Cheyenne  andArapabo 
Agency,  r^3  children,  without  any  great  suffering  or  anj'  sickxiess  being  contracted, 
although  they  passed  through  a  **  norther"  of  two  days'  duration,  causing  a  delay  or 
that  length  of  time.  From  other  agencies  we  received  other  pupils  uuti}  our  num- 
bers reached  that  referred  to  above. 

We  have  been  visited  quite  often  by  parents  of  the  children  and  by  chiefs  of  the 
different  tribes,  who  invariably  express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  school 
and  its  prospects,  and  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  the  school  and  its  interests;  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Southwest  said  to  me,  "  When  you  want  more  children  let  us 
know,  and  you  shall  have  all  you  want."  The  future  may  decide  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  expressions. 

Some  of  our  larger  pupils  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  on  account  of  not  hav* 
ing  the  necessary  accommodations  for  learning  trades,  as  they  had  expected  when 
they  came,  causing  discontent  with  some,  and  a  lew  returned  without  permission  to 
the  agencies;  but  since  your  order  to  agents  to  return  such  as  left  the  school  without 
permission  we  have  had  no  further  trouble  in  that  direction,  and  if  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  way  of  shops,  <&c.,  I  think  no  difLiculty  will  be  had  in  keeping 
the  childreu  well  contented. 

For  the  most  part,  the  pupils  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  opening  up  the  farms, 
fencing,  digging  sewers,  &c.,  very  willingly,  and,  considering  their  experience,  have 
done  well ;  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  little  i)ay  next  year  they  will  enter  upon  their 
work  with  more  zeal  than  ever  before.  We  had  not  the  children  long  enough  for  any 
of  them  to  learn  any  one  thing  sufficiently  well  to  do  it  without  some  help.  Some  of 
the  girls  could,  with  a  little  help,  cut  and  make  plain  garments,  and  could  render  some 
assistance  in  laundry  and  kitchen.  I  find,  however,  that  in  their  first  lessons  they 
are  much  more  liable  to  break  tools  they  work  with  or  dishes  they  use  than  after  they 
have  had  some  training.  Our  garden  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  school, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  stock  w^hich  are  running  at  larse 
in  this  part  of  the  Territory,  Onr  pumpkins  and  nquashes  planted  on  the  newly 
broken  ground  promise  well;  also  the  millet  is  looking  well;  seed-corn  will  not  pro- 
duce very  much;  melons  and  cucumbers  look  nicely — latter  ready  for  use.  The 
trouble  we  have  had  with  trespassing  stock  wnll  be  avoided  soon  by  our  fence  being 
put  up. 

The  children  have  made  commendable  progress  in  all  branches  of  study  they  have 
-undertaken.  We  find  a  less  number  of  dull  children  among  these  children  than 
among  an  equal  number  of  whites. 

Our  Sunday  exercises  consist  of  Sunday-school  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  and  preaching 
each  alternate  Sunday  by  some  of  the  ministers  from  the  city ;  we  also  have  eacn 
evening  through  the  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular  study  hour,  a  time  for  devotional 
exercises,  singing,  &c. 

The  stock  iuterests  have  only  begun,  having  just  received  cattle  under  modified 
contract  of  H.  C.  Slavens,  and  18  high  grade  polled  Angus  and  Galloway  bulls  bought 
in  open  market  froru  Mr.  Blacksheve,  of  Kansas.  One  of  the  latter  has  since  died; 
the  others  are  all  doing  nicely,  and  afe  l)eing  cared  for  by  the  boys,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  R.  A.  MuuKon,  an  irregular  employ^. 

As  an  experiment  we  have  given  xieruiissiou  for  some  of  the  children  to  visit  their 
parents  during  vacation,  with  tbe  promise  to  return  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  without  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  has  been  very  good,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  childreu  were  sent  to  us  without  the  proper  medical  examina- 
tions. We  have  lost  but  two  by  death  the  past  year,  one  Cheyenne  ^irl  and  one  Caddo 
boy.  In  receiving  children  in  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  more  care  and 
have  them  properly  examined  before  admitting  tbem. 

Our  limited  number  of  apprentices  are  doing  well ;  four  in  the  bakery,  and  five  at  tile 
carpenter's  trade,  and  three  are  learning  painting.  With  the  same  progress  through 
another  year  that  has  been  made  in  the  past,  we  will  be  able  to  do  our  own  baking 
without  the  aid  of  a  white  baker.  Our  carpenters  show  an  aptness  for  their  work  and 
are  learning  rapidly.  The  painters  have  been  at  work  on  some  of  the  out-buildings, 
doing  well  for  beginners.  I  thiuk  that  the  prevailing  and  oft-repeated  idea  "  that  on 
account  of  the  close  proximity  to  the  agencies  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  Chilocco 
a  success  "  is  already  proven  to  be  an  erroneous  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  may 
not,  under  careful  management,  take  her  place  in  the  frout  as  an  educational  instita- 
tion  for  Indian  children. 
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Statistical  reports  have  been  forwarded. 

Acknowledging  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  officers  of  the  Indian  Department 
and  thanks  to  our  kind  Father  above  for  his  blessings  upon  us, 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  HADLEY, 

Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 

August  20,  1884. 

Sir  :  Complying  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report 
lor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  pertaining  to  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of 
this  agency. 

i 

188.V84. 


1881-82. 

1882-'83. 

2,015 
86 
21 

3,611 
98 
92 

Total  applicanta  for  medicines 2,015        3,611  5,013 

Total  deaths 36  98  100 

Total  births 21  92  63 



A  large  ratio  of  mortality  was  among  young  children,  attributable  to  exposure  and 
the  harsh  practices  of  their  relatives,  a  majority  of  whom  have  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  the  indispensable  nursing  and  ordinary  hygiene ;  hence  it  is,  many  reliable  pre- 
scriptions fail  to  beneht  and  they  return  to  their  medicine  men.  Many  of  the  other 
deaths  were  those  whose  illness  were  not  reported  at  all,  or  until  after  their  medicine 
men  or  women  had  failed,  and  who  were  then  usually  so  exhausted  that  little  could 
be  done  for  them.  Regarding  the  births,  it  is  very  probable  many  are  never  reported 
to  the  agency  police,  a  death ;  however,  on  account  of  its  impressiveuess  or  display, 
can  more  easily  be  ascertained ;  it  is  my  opinion  the  two  about  balance. 

On  the  whole  I  am  certain  these  Indians  are  steadily  gaining  confidence  in  the  rem- 
edies of  the  white  man,  calling  for  them  more  frequently  each  succeeding  year.  Though 
it  is  also  evident  they  are  wedded  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  medicine  men,  so 
often  are  these  empirics  met  with  in  my  daily  rounds,  that  a  brief  sijourn  here  would 
impress  one  with  a  belief  that  they  were  nearly  all — men  and  women — of  that  voca- 
tion. Sometimes  I  fancy  the  mystic  creatures  (generally  of  middle  age,  rarely  old 
men)  are  tolerated  through  fear  of  their  conjury.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
occasionally  my  pleasure  to  administer  the  medicine  to  the  sick  person,  nolens  voUns, 
training  as  guides,  is  dangerous  guess  work,  which,  therefore,  would  make  any  one 
and,  through  the  interpreter,  kindly  explain  that  doctoring,  without  education  and 
of  them  as  qualified  as  another.  The  gradual  decline  of  their  vitiating  dances,  an 
imi>rovement  in  their  improperly  prepared  food,  and  insufficient  clothing,  and  the 
rapid  adoption  of  log-houses  for  domiciles  should  soon  show  a  decreased  death  rate, 

It  is  here  noticeable  that  contrary  to  a  common  belief.  East,  the  Indians,  though  of 
hardy  origin,  do  not  enjoy  immunity  from  sickness  any  more  than  other  races.  Their 
maladies  range  from  simple  constipation  to  ''  misery  all  over.''  Tubercular  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
skin  (the  latter  in  great  variety),  of  more  or  less  gravity,  are  presented  daily  for  treat- 
ment. With  some  I  am  able  to  apply  routine  treatment,  though,  in  most  instances, 
after  the  medicine  is  once  theirs,  nothing  more  is  heard  from  them  for  months,  if  ever, 
so  little  do  they  appreciate  the  necessity  of  systematic  treatment.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  crude  drugs  applied  for  were  for  combining  with  their  own  medicinal  herbs.  No 
case  of  syphilis  and  only  three  of  gonorrhea  among  full-bloods  have  been  treated 
doring  the  year.  Still  births,  plural  births,  difficult  parturition,  and  suicides  not 
infrequently  occur  here,  though  not  as  often  as  among  the  whites. 

The  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  would  be  promoted  here  by  one  of  the 
following  auxiliaries:  an  apothecary,  an  assistant  physician,  or  limited  hospital  ac- 
commodations—about 10  beds — for  such  of  the  sick  or  injured  who  come  from  great 
distances  (farthest  Indian  village  40  miles)  to  the  agency  for  treatment,  and  have  to 
retam  forthwith  without  receiving  material  benefit  in  one  visit,  because  at  present 
there  is  no  provision  for  shelter  and  sustenance  of  the  sick. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  phys- 
ical auspices  with  which  the  large  boarding-school  opened — an  epidemic  of  chicken- 
pox  and  many  sick  from  sadden  change  of  habit — no  death  has  yet  occurred  there, 
and  now  the  health  of  the  children  continues  remarkably  good. 
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Oar  location  for  healthfnlness  coald  hardly  be  excelled,  being  entirely  exempt  ftt>m 
malaria  and  the  more  malignant  zymotics,  located  on  an  extensive,  elevated  prairie, 
visited  by  strong,  dry  winds,  and  abundant  atmospheric  electricity  contribute  to  clean- 
liness of  the  villages.  The  agency  proper,  besides  being  thoronghly  drained,  sup- 
plied with  sewerage  and  garbage  holes,  is  carefully  policed  as  frequently  as  necessary. 

The  medical  supplies  sent  hero  for  the  dispensary  are  of  good  quality  and  quantity, 
though  there  are  several  preparations,  such  as  aloes,  tr.  belladonua,  tr.  gentian,  po- 
rous-plasters, &c.,  that  could  be  utilized  if  allowed  on  requisition.  Also  several 
miuor  surgical  instruments,  not  on  hand,  are  needed  for  emergencies  in  suCh  a  large 
community. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  ASHLEY  THOMPSON,  M.  D., 

Dr.  V.  T.  McGiLLicUDDY,  Agent,  Agency  Physioian, 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSION 

OF  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS. 

PUBUC  ACTS. 

CHAP.  60.— An  act  to  repeal  section  eight  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  accept  and     May  14, 1884. 
ratify  the  agreement  sabmitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colo-    .--  .  ^o      aa  i 
rado  for  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to    L  vol  ^  p.  zs.  j 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  ont  the  same,*'  approved  jnne  fif- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    21  Stat..  204. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  section  eight  of  aii  act  en- 1-^***^*^®"  **' 
title<l  *'An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  tlie  agreement  sabmitted  by  the  Ute  inSwi  rS 
confederated  bauds  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  res-  ervation,  Colora- 
ervatiou  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  neces-  do,  to  public  do- 
eary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,"  approved  June  fifteenth,  ™ahi. 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed ; 
and  that  the  lands  referred  to  in  said  section  are  hereby  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

Approved,  May  14, 1884. 


CHAP.  177.— An  act  to  grant  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Company     r  ^    a     oqj 
a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  July  4, 1884. 

[VoL23,p.69.] 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and    Right  of  way 
Santa  F6  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  for  railway,  tele- 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  ^^'  ^  *®*^ 
and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip-  Bolufrado^and 
ping,  operating,  usiug  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tel- Santa  F6   Rail- 
ephone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  se-  way  Co.  through 
lectod  by  said  railway  company  on  Red  River,  north  of  the  northern  JjJ^****   Terri- 
boundary  of  Cook  County,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  running  thence    ^*    ®' 
by  the  most  practicable  route  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  point     ' 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  line  to  be  located 
in  sections  of  twenty-hve  miles  each  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any 
section  the  line  thereof  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-    Route  to  be  ap- 
onts,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  proved  by  Secre- 
interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  ^^^  of  Interior, 
hereby  granted. 

Sec  2.  That  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
Indian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6    GFrant  of  land* 
Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  for  stations, 
a  ler  gth  of  three  thousand  feet  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  is  granted 
for  soeh  stations  as  may  be  established,  but  such  grant  shall  be  allowed 
bat  once  for  every  ten  miles  of  the  road,  no  portion  of  which  shall  be 
sold  or  leased  by  the  company  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional 
ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  tills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road  bed,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way  or  as  much  thereof 
M  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill.    Provided,  That  no  more  than    Proviso, 
said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station.     Provided    Frovito, 
furtketf  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  used  except 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necesssary  for 
the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  line  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  ue  so 
med  toon  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  from 
whieh  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 
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Compensation     Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
forproperty,  &c.  Janrts  held  by  individual  occnpants,  according  to  the  laws,  onstoms,  and 

usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  railway.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisment 
Refereesincaae  of  three  disinterested  referees  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  who 
of  disagreement  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  shall  take  and 

subscribe  before  competent  authority  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully 
Oath.  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment  which  oath 

duly  certified  shall  be  returned  with  their  award.    In  ease  the  referees 
cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
to^e  c<mrt8^      ^*^®  *^®  right  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 

notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where 
the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo.  When  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of 
the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the 
Compensation  "^^t  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed 
of  referees.  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad.    Each  of  said  referees  shall  re- 

ceive for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they 
Fees  of  wit-  ^^^  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act. 
nesses.  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.    Witnesses  shall  receive  the  nsual 

Costs,  Sec.        fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.    Costs  including  compensa- 
tion of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award  and  be  paid  by 
such  railroad  company. 
Freight  rates.       Sec.  4.  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  of 
said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 
kind,  provided  thai  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed 
P  a s  s  e  n  ger  three  cents  per  mile.     Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate 
®®'  the  charges  for  freight  an<l  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on 

said  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  Government  or  GU>vern- 
ments  shall  exist  in  said  territory,  within  the  limits  of  which  said 
railway  or  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such  State  Gov- 
ernment or  Governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective 
limits,  by  said  railway,  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  rail- 
way or  said  company,  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from 
one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State. 
Provided  however  that  the  rates  of  such  transportation  of  jiassengers 
Bates  for  car-  ^oca,l  or  interstate  shall  not  exceed  those  above  expressed  andprovided 
rying U.S. mails. /wH/'Cr,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices 

as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the 
Postmaster-General  n'ay  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 
Pa     ents  ner     ^^'^'  ^*  "^^^^  ®*^^^  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
mile^  railroad  Ii^*®^^^**?  ^^^  *^o  benefit  of  the  particular  natioQS  or  tribes  throngli 
constructed.        whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  ad- 
dition to  compensation  provided  for  by  this  act  for  property  taken  or 
damage  done  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of  railway 
^  that  it  may  construct  m  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in 

instalments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded. 
Said  company  shiill  also  pay,  as  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in  the  said 
tOTicr^to^isfaib"  Territory.  The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnder  the 
nte proceeds,  Sea.  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with 

the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  difierent  nations  and 
tribes,  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  con- 
structed by  said  rail  »ray  company  through  their  lands :  Provided ^  That 
Additi        1  Co°gr^**s  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and 
^^^  possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes 

upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit; 
p.     .  Provided  further,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the  nations 

**'**^'  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located  shall 

within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as  set 
forth  in  section  six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  for 
in  this  section,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
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Compensation  rior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  snch  dissenting  nation  or  tribe 
^ds-^how°oaid^  under  the  provisions  tof  this  act  snail  be  determined  as  provided  in  sec- 
•         ^     '  tlon  three  fur  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the 
individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon 
I^ovito,  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements,  as  herein  provided  :  Pro- 

vided furiherf  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said 
railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
Congress  may  under  the  provisions  of  this  section.     Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
impose  taxes.       stmed  to  prohibit  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railway,  nor 

any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railway 

shall  have  been  established  from  exercising  the  like  power  as  to  such 

Bigbt  to  imme-  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.    Said  railway  company 

diatf*  8^^vey  and  shall  have  the  riglit  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after 

location  of  road.  ^^^  passage  of  this  act. 

Map  of  route  to  Sec.  6.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  general 
be  filed,  &c.         route  of  its  located  line  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
principal  chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands 
said  railway  may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 
for  a  subsequent  settlement,  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way 
.  shown  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided, 

Provito.  That  when  a  map  showing  any  portion  of  said  railway  company ^s  lo- 

cated line  is  filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence 
Oradini?'  when  ^^'^i'^g  8*^^  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter  or  such  location 
to  comm^ce.        shall  be  void  as  to  any  occupant  thereof. 

^.  ,        -  Sec.  7.  The  officers,  servants  and  employees  of  said  company,  neces- 

plovees  to  reside  ^^^y  ^^  *^®  construction,  operation  and  management  of  said  road  and 
on  lands,  &c.        telegraph  and  telephone  lines  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  en- 

§aged  upon  said  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  in  accordance  with  said  inter- 
course laws. 
What  courts  to     ^^^'  ^'  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
have    concurrent  northern  district  of  Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
Jurisdiction,  &c.    trict  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Gulf, 
Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Eailway  Company,  and  the  nations  and  tribes 
through  whose  territory  said  railway  shal  I  be  constructed.    Said  courts 
shall  nave  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said 
nations  or  tribes  and  said  railway  company ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  said  courts  is  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, without  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred 
A  f   r  itftfl  ™*^®**  ®^  ^*®  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  pas- 
Ac!*  for  fSlur^to  ^^f?®  ®^  *^^®  *^*»  ^^  *^^®  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 
bididroad.  built,  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  con- 

B  rid  ire  s  and  ^^^'^^^^'X  *^^  TOSid  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over 
road  anohigh way  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
crossings.  after  cross  said  railways  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  author- 

ities laid  out  across  the  same. 
Conditions  of     ^EC.  10.  That  the  said  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway  Com- 
acceptanoe  ot  pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  express  condition,  binding 
grant;  provi»o.     upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  ad- 
vise, nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land, 
or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereinbefore  provided :  Provided :  That  any 
violation  of  the  condition  meutione^d  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a 
forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company 
und^  this  act. 
lfortgagefl,&€.,     SECTION  11.  All  mortgages  executed  by  said  Railway  Company  con- 
to  be  recorded  in  veying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
Deputmentof  In*  constructed  m  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Depart- 
^'^^  ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  and  no- 

tice of  their  execution  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said 
company  as  therein  expressed. 
Sec  12,  Congress  may,  at  any  time  amend,  i^dd  to  alter  oc  t«^^«^.\»\^^«KN»% 

Approved,  July  4,  1884. 
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Joly  4,  1884.      CHAP.  179.— An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the 

Southern  Kansas  llailway  Company  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Vol.  23,  p.  73.]  J  y     J  F     *-«-- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
fo?i5Swav  tele-  '^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^CO'  »w  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Soathern  Kansas  Rail- 
graph,  and  tele-  ^^Y  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
Shone  lines  to  of  the  State  of  KaDsas,  be,  and  the  eame  is  hereby,  invested  and  ein- 
ouihem  Kansas  powered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equipping, 
5v  throaeh™?n^  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  ana  tele- 
dian  TerrUory.  '  phone  line  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
->     .  northern  line  of  said  Territory  where  an  extension  of  the  Southern 

°^  *•  Kansas  Railway  from  Winlield  in  a  southerly  direction  would  strike 

said  line,  running  thence  south  in  the  direction  of  Dennison,  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  most  practicable  route,  to  a  point  at  or  near 
where  the  Washita  River  empties  into  the  Red  River,  wjth  a  branch 
constructed  from  a  point  at  or  near  where  said  main  line  crosses  the 
northern  liue  of  said  Territory,  westwardly  along  or  near  the  northern 
line  of  said  Territory,  to  a  point  at  or  near  where  Medicin^Lodge  Creek 
crosses  the  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  and  from  that  point  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  crossing  Beaver  Creek  at  or  near  Camp  Supply, 
and  reaching  the  west  line  of  said  Indian  Territory  at  or  near  where 
Wolf  Creek  crosses  the  same,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and 
maintain  such  tracks,  turneiits  and  sidings  as  said  company  may  deem 
it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and 
depot  grounds  hereby  grauted. 
Land  grant  for  Sec.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said 
stations,  etc.        Indian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  for  said  main  line  and  branch  to  the 

Southern  Kansas  Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred 

feet  in  width  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet  in  addition  to  right 

of  way  is  granted  for  stations  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  no  portion 

of  which  shall  be  sold  or  leased  by  the  company  with  the  right  to  use 

such  additional  ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be 

necessary  fur  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed  not 

exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way 

Frovito.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provxdedj 

That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one 

station :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  granted 

shall  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall 

be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 

Eeversion  of  road,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 

land,  when.  cease  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  nation  or  tribe  of 

Indians  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken. 
Compensation     Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
to  individual  oc-  lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
cupants.  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  may  be 

constructed,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
pro)»erty  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
such  railway.    In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any 
Beferees  in  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement 
cases  of  disagree-  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who, 
™®°**  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  shall  take  and 

Oath.  subscribe,  before  competent  authority,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully 

and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath, 
duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award.    In  case  the  referees 
cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award, 
Either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 
Right  of  appeal  uot  ice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where 
to  the  courts.       the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo,     When  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  court,  the  railv\  ay  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of 
Award,  etc.      the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the 
right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  proceed 
Compensation  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad,     Each  of  said  referees  shall  re- 
of  referees.  ceive  for  their  services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day 

they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this 
Fees    of    wit- act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile.     Witnesses  shall  receive  the 
nesses.  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations,  costs,  including  com- 

pensation of  the  referees  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be 
paid  by  such  railroad  company, 
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Sec.  4.  That  said  railroad  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by    Freight  rates  ; 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same  P*'<>***o. 
Mnd ;  Provided :  that  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed    FaHsenger 
three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regnlate  '^^j^j^v  *    f  n 
the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages  on  gress  to  regulate 
aaid  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  until  a  State  government  or  govern-  charges fortrans- 
ments  shall  exist  in  said  Territory,  within  the  limits  of  which  said  rail-  portation,  etc. , 
■way  or  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located ;  and  then  such  State  government  reserved ;    pro- 
or  goyerninents  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the  cost  of  trans-  ^"*^'' 
portations  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits  by  said 
railway ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and  regulate 
at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or  said  com- 
pany whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one  State  into 
another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State :  Provided  however. 
That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  interstate,. 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expressed,  And  provided  further.  That    Carrying  of 
said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  prices  as  Congress  mails. 
may  by  law  provide :  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation, 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    Damages. 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  whose 
lands  said  main  line  and  branch  maybe  located  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars, 
in  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken 
and  damages  done  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of 
railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made 
In  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each   ten  miles  of  road  is 
graded,    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum 
of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct 
in  the  said  Territory.    The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisions  of  thip  act  shall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accord-    Apportionment 
ance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nations  o*™®'^®^^!  ^^* 
and  tribes  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  con- 
structed by  said  railway  company  through  their  lands :  Provided,  That    Proviso. 
Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are  occupied  and 
possessed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes    Additional 
upon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  their  benefit :  Pro-  taxes. 
vidtd  further,  That  if  the  general  counsel  of  either  of  the  nations  or  tribes    Proviso, 
through  whose  lands  said  railway  may  be  located  shall  within  four 
months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location,  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allowances  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  under  the    Compensation 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  lands,  how 
for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual^**  ' 
occupant  of  lands  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  ro<iuirements  as  therein  provided :  Provided  fur-    Proviso, 
ther,  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway    Award  in  lieu 
company  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  com-  of  compensation. 
pensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.    Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  railway,  nor  any     Congress  may 
Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  impose  taxes, etc. 
have  been  establisned  from  exercising  the  like  power  as  to  such  part  of    Right  to  imme- 
said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits,     Said  railway  company  shall  diate  survey  and 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  location. 
passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its     Maps  of  rente, 
located  lines  through  said  Territory  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec-  *®->  ^^^  ^^^^ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
chief  of  each  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  railway 
may  be  located ;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse-     Snbsequen  t 
qnent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  claims  not  valid. 
said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company :  Provided,  That  when     Proviso. 
a  map  snowing  auv  portion  of  said  railway  company's  located  line  is 
filed  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence  grading  said    Grading,  when 
located  lino  within  six  months  thereafter  or  such  location  shall  be  void  *o  commence. 
and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in    Approval  of 
sections  of  twenty  five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  Secretary  of  In- 
shall  he  begun,  ^^^^' 
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Sigh  t  of  offl-  Sec.  7.  The  officers,  servants  and  employes  of  said  company  necessary 
oere,  &a,  ^^'  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  road  shall  be  allowed  to 
granted.  ^  reside,  while  so  engaged  upon  such  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules  and  regulations 

as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 

with  said  intercourse  laws. 

What  courts  to     gp-c.  g.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 

jmi8dfct?onr™°  northern  district  of  Texas,  the  western  district  of  Arkansas,  and  the 

district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  South- 
ern Kansas  Eailway  Company  and  the  nations  and  tribes  through 
whose  territory  said  railway  shall  be  constructed.     Said  courts  shall 
have  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
over  all  controversies  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or 
Civil  jurisdic-  tribes  and  said  rail  way  company ;  and  the  civil  j  urisdiction  of  said  courts 
extended  &c°''*^^®  hereby  extended  within  the  limits  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without 
'      '      distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Lands  forfeit-     Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred 
1?  n^  failure  to  miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  the  pas- 
biuid  road.  g^^^  ^f  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not 

Bridt^es  and  ^"*1*»  ^^^^.t  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continn- 
road  and  high- ^^^y  *il  road  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over  said 
way  crossings,     railway  whereever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter 

cross  said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities 

laid  out  across  tlie  same. 

Conditions    of     Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Company  shall  ao- 

acceptance  ofcept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding;  npon 

^^*"  '  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 

assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Indians  in  their  land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
cure from  the  Indian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy 
than  is  hereiubefbre  provided :  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  con- 
dition mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 
Mortgages,      Sec.  11.  All  mortgages  executed  by  said  railway  company  conveying 
&c^,  t<)berec(gd-  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with  its  franchises,  that  maybe  constructed 
partincnt"^^    ^^^  **^"^  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Department  of  the 

Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  he  evidence  and  notice  of  their 
execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said  company  as 
therein  expressed. 

Sec.  12.  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  amend,  add  to,  alter  or  repeal 
this  act. 
Approved,  July  4,  1884. 


July  4, 1884.       CHAP.  180.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  cnrrent  and  contingent  expenses 
rv  19^       7«~i     of  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  fiddlling  treaty  stipnlations  with  varioiu  Indian 
I  vol.  Jd,  p.  76.  J     tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Indian   appro-  States  of  America  in  Congress  oAsenibled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
prhitlon  for  year  ^liey  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
1885.°^    ""®      '  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 

«  «  «  «•  «  «  * 

[Vol.  23,  p.  79.]  COLUMBIAS  AXD   C0LVILLE8. 

Colnmbias  and     For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  agreement  entered  into  at 

Colvilles.  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  seventh  day  of  July,  eighteen  hnndred 

Agreement  of  and  eighty-three,  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Com- 

''^"^t  d '  ^^^fl  "d  •""ssioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the 

anS  oonSined.  '  Columbia  and  Colville  reservations,  in  Washington  Territory,  which 

agreement  is  hereby  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  including  all  ez- 

Annro    *  ti      poi^ses  incident  thereto,  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 

pp   pna  on  ^^  ^^^  ^^  required  therefor,  to  be  immediately  available :  Providei^ 

i^omio.  That  Sarsopkin  and  the  Indians  now  residing  on  said  Colnmbia 
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▼ation  shall  elect  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act  whether  *^ 
they  will  remain  upon  said  reservation  on  the  terms  therein  stipulated 
or  remove  to  the  Colville  reservation :  A  nd  provided  further  ^  That  in  case  Proviso. ' 
said  Indians  so  elect  to  remain  on  said  Columbia  Reservation  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  quantity  of  land  therein  stipulated 
to  be  allowed  them  to  be  selected  in  as  compact  form  as  possible,  the 
same  when  so  selected  to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  and  occupation 
of  said  Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  to  bo  thereupon 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers 
under  the  homestead  laws  only,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  may 
properly  be  subject  to  sale  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  of  tim- 
ber lands  and  of  mineral  lands,  the  entry  of  which  shall  be  governed 
by  the  laws  now  in  force  concerning  the  entry  of  such  lands. 


KICKAPOOS.  [Vol.  23,  p.  81.] 

This  amonnt,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
ont  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Kicka-  13  Stat.,  623. 
poo  Indians  dated  June  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
to  be  paid  as  provided  in  said  treaty,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  Secr 
retary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  to  eleven  Kickapoo  Indians  who 
have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  such  sum  as  may  be  their 
proportion  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  for  said  tribe 
for  education  and  other  beneficial  purposes  per  treaty  of  May  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  seven  10  Stat.,  1078. 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  pay  also  to  the  said  eleven  Kickapoos  theiV 
proportion  of  the  tribal  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  StateS;  and 
on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

♦*•'***  [VoL23,p.88.] 

Three  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  en-     Survey  of  por- 
able  the  President  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  such  portion  of  the  Puyal-*ionof  Puyaliup 
lup  reservation  in  Washington  Territory  into  lots  as  he  may  deem*  ad- ^Jy^^j^JJ^q  r^^^l 
visable  and  direct,  and  the  same  assign  to  such  individual  Indians  or  ritory,  into  lots, 
families  of  such  reservation  as  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  priv-  &c. 
ilege  and  will  locate  on  the  same  as  permanent  homes  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  article  six  of  the  treaty  made  on  December  twenty- 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

*  •  *  »  #  #  #  ryol.23,p.89.] 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Turtle  Mount-  Turtle  Mount- 
ain  band  of  Chippewas  in  permanent  homes  on  homesteads,  and  to  pur-  ^^^  band  of  Chip- 
chase  stock,  implements,  and  other  necessai-ies,  five  thousand  dollars.  P®^*®* 

That  the  lands  acquired  from  the  White  Oak  Point  and  Mille  Lac    Certain    lands 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  on  the  White  £arth  Eeservation,  in  Minne-  o°  White  Earth 
80ta,  by  the  treaty  proclaimed  March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  gerved  &c°     ^^ 
sixty-five  shall  not  be  patented  or  disposed  of  in  any  manner  until  fur-    13  Stat.,  693. 
ther  legislation  by  Congress. 

•***•♦»  [Vol.  23,  p.  89.] 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  to  the  Flathead,  Koo-    Paymentto 
tenay,  and  Lower  Pund  crOreilles  Indians  in  Montana  Territory  for  the  Flatli®a<l,  ^^^' 
right  of  way  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  over  and  p^nd  "d'Ordlles 
through  their  reservation,  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  ac-  Indians,  &o. 
eordance  with  an  agreement  made  between  said  tribes  and  the  United 
States  on  September  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  be- 
ing the  sum  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  part  payment  for  said  right  of  way  which  agreement  is 
herebjf  ratified:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  in    Proviso. 
anywise  affecting  the  relation  between  the  Government  and  said  Rail- 
road Company  growing  out  of  the  grant  of  land  made  to  said  company 
beyond  the  right  of  way  provided  ror  in  said  agreement. 

For  support  and  civilization  of  Carlos's  band  of  Flathead  Indians,  to    ^^^^^^'" .  ^^^ 
bo  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  f or  **^  *^*'*®*^ 
those  of  said  Indians  who  remain  in  Bitter  Root  Valley,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  remove  to  the  Jocko  reservation,  twenty-one  thousand  dol- 
larSb  to  be  immediately  available. 

•♦♦•*••  [Vol.  23,  p.  90.1 

For  rapport  and  civilization  of  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Perce  Indians  in  Josef's  band 
tteUduni  Tenritoiy,  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and  of  this  amoTi\i\>  ^ot««u««t«^ 
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sum  not  exceeding  one  thoasand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 

Payment  to°^*y  be  paid,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

James  Benben.    James  Reuben,  for  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  taking  thirty-three  Nez 

Perce  Indians  from  tbe  Indian  Territory  to  Idaho ;  and  the  Secretary 
BemoTal  of*^^  ^^  Interior  is  authorized  to  expend  the  balance  of  this  appropria-> 
Ne»  Percee,         ^^^^  f*^^  ^^®  removal  of  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  now  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  some  other  location,  if  he  deems  it  proper  so  to  do,  and  for  their 

support  at  such  new  location. 
[VoL  23,  p.  94. 1  »  »  «  «  «  «  • 

conditions  of;  That  where  Indians  are  in  possession  or  control  of  cattle  or  their  in- 
penaltv  for  viola-  crease  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government  such  cattle  shall 
tion  of  terms  of  qq^  \yQ  qqIjI  ^q  uny  person  not  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  own- 
•  ers  of  the  cattle  belong  or  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  whether 

intermarried  with  tbe  Indians  oV  not  except  with  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  agent  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  cat- 
tle belongs.  And  all  sales  made  in  violation  of  this  provision  shall  be 
void  and  the  offending  purchaser  on  conviction  tliereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  live  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  six 
months. 

of  persons  selling     For  detecting  and  prosecuting  persons  who  sell  or  barter,  or  donate 
liquors  to  In- or  furnish  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  or  any  In- 
dians upon  reser-toxicating  beverage  whatsoever  to  Indians  upon  or  belonging  to  any 
^  B.^S.2l39  373.    ^^^^^^  reservation,  five  thousand  dollars.  .  And  no  part  of  section 
k!  S.  2140,' 373!    twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  or  of  section  twenty-one  hundred 
and  forty  of  the  Hevised  Statutes  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  pro»ecution  of 
any  officer,  soldier,  sutler  or  storekeeper,  attach^,  or  employ^  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  who  shall  barter,  donate,  or  furnish  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  liquors,  wines,  beer,  or  any  intoxicating  beverage 
whatsoever  to  any  Indian. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  95.]  •««««« 

'*      '         For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  bun- 
Sale  of  Ute  In-  dred  and  eighty,  "  ratifying  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  confed- 
dian  reservation,  erated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  reserva- 
Coloi-ado.  ^Jqjj  Jjj  gj^i^i  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary 

appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  same,''  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  taken  from  moneys  appropri- 
.  .  /.  *^*^<1  ^y  said  act  and  remaining  unexpended 
exaJS^afion'^  o  f  '^^^^  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  detail  a  proper 
coal  on  White  Person  or  persons  from  the  employees  of  the  Greological  Survey  and  to 
Mountain  Indian  also  appoint  a  suitable  person  not  now  m  the  employ  of  the  Grovem- 
reserration,  Ari-  ment  which  said  persons  shall  constitute  a  commission  who  shall  un- 
^^^^'  der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  proceed  to  examine  and  report  npon 

the  character,  extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  each  vein,  the  value  of 
the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best  method  to  utilize  the  same^ 
and  to  report  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing  thereof 
within  the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reservation  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona,  and  the  result  of  said  investigation  to  the  Secretary 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  for  the  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  the  member  of  the  commission  not  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  for  tbe  expenses  of  examination  and  investigation  on  the  ground 
two  thousand  live  hundred  dollars. 
Seminole    In-     To  enable  the  Seminole  Indians  now  in  Florida  to  obtain  homesteads 
dians,  Florida,     ^pou  the  public  lands,  and  to  establish  themselves  thereon,  six  thou- 
sand dollars. 
[Vol.  23,  p.  96.  J  »###*.#• 

,  P^yi^^Ds  of  That  such  Indians  as  may  now  be  located  on  public  lands,  or  as  may, 
made  applicable  ""^^®^  ^^*^  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  otherwise,  here- 
to Indians,  etc.    After,  so  locate  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 

laws  as  I'ully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  may  now  be  done  by  citizens  of 

the  United  States;  and  to  aid  such  Indians  in  making  selections  of 

homesteads  and  the  necessary  proofs  at  the  proper  land  offices,  one 

„  .         thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 

missSfns^for'^n-  appropriated ;  but  no  fees  or  commissions  shall  be  charged  on  account 

tries  excluded,     of  said  entries  or  proofs.     All  patents  therefor  shall  be  of  the  legal 

Lands  to  he^^^^^i  ^^^  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  laud 

held  in  trust,  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  tmst  for  the  sole 

etc.,  by  U.  S.       uge  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such  entry  shall  have  been 
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made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  widow  and  heirs  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  wbere  sach  land  is  located,  and  that 
at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same 
by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  widow  and  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee, 
discharged  of  said  trnst  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatso- 
ever. 

#  •   #  «  #  «  »  #  [Vol.  23,  p.  97.] 

Src.  4.  *  ♦  *  And  provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, nnder  the  direction  of  the  President,  may  use  any  sums  appro- 
priated in  this  act  for  subsistence,  and  not  absolutely  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  for  the  purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  for 
which  such  appropriation  is  made,  or  for  the  assistance  of  such  Indians 
to  become  farmers,  and  shall  report  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session 
thereafter,  an  account  of  his  action  under  this  provision. 

•  *  *  *  *  ,     *  *  [Vol.  23,  p.  98.1 
Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  each  Indian  agent  be  required,  in  his  annual    Indian  agents 

report,  to  submit  a  census  of  the  Indians  at  his  agency  or  upon  the  res-  ^  "JS^®  annual 

ervation  nnder  his  charge,  the  number  of  males  above  eighteen  years  ^®^ 

of  age,  the  number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  number 

of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  the  num- 

be  r  of  school-houses  at  his  agency,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 

an  d  the  attendance  at  each,  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed  and 

salaries  paid  such  teachers. 

Sec.  10.  That  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  public  lands  service  ?''*V*'T®5f  **^ 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  Indian  lands  sold  through  thei*^!^®^^^""^*^ 
Greneral  Land  Office,  except  as  authorized  by  the  treaty  o^  agreement  applicable 'to  ex- 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands.  nensea  of  public 

Sec.  11.  That  at  any  of  the  Indian  reservations  where  there  is  now  **Sa?e*of  Govern- 
on  hand  Government  property  not  required  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ment  property  on 
the  Indians  at  said  reservations  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  Indian  reserva- 
anthorized  to  move  such  property  to  other  Indian  reservations  where  ^V?"**'  ^^P^aalo* 
it  may  be  required,  or  to  sell  it  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  same  in  ^  ^  ®^*^^* 
the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  may  be  needed  for  the  use  of  tlic  In- 
dians for  whom  said  property  was  purchased;  and  he  shall  make  re- 
port of  his  action  hereunder  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  thereafter. 

Approved,  July  4,  1884. 


CHAP.  332.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov-     July  7,  1884. 
emment  for  the  fiscal  year  enaing  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 


and  for  other  purpose.  [Vol.  23,  p.  194.  ] 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ihe  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Appropriations. 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the    Sundry  civil  ex- 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  P®"®®^* 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
namely : 

*******  [VoL23  p.212.] 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

For  this  amonnt,  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  for  one  hundred    Creek    Nation 
and  fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  and  forty-eight  hun-  of  Indians. 
dredths  acres  of  land,  being  the  amount  taktm  by  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  the  estimate  made  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  said    14  Stat.,  786. 
Indians  proclaimed  August  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
at  thirty  cents  per  acre,  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one 
dollars  in  full  payment  for  said  land. 

To  pay  amount  found  due  N.  J.  Smith,  as  per  certificate  of  Second    k.  J.  Smith, 
Comptroller  numbered  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  dated  June  payment  to. 
nintOy  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  four,  under  appropriation  made  by 
the  act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen   hundred  and  seventy-six,  for    19  Stat.,  197. 
<<  payment  of  indebtedness  incurred  by  Silas  H.  Sweetland,*'  one  hnn- 
drea  dollars. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  *  [Vol  28,  p.  227.1 

Apj^TCdi  July  7, 1684. 
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PRIVATE  ACTS. 
Mar.  20, 1884.  CHAP.  13.— An  act  for  the  relief  Louisa  Boddy. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Ike  United  Staim 
Loniea  Boddy.  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
Belief  of.  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  ont  of 'any  money  in 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropiiated,  to  pay  to  Louisa  Bodd^',  of 
County,  State  of  Oregon,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  full  settlement  of  her  claim  against  the  Gk>vernment  for 
depredations  committed  and  property  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Modoc 
Indians  on  or  about  November  twenty-ninth,  anno  Domini  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Approved,  March  20th,  1884. 


May  7, 1884.  CHAP.  42.— An  act  to  adjust  the  aocoonts  of  John  B.  Monteith,  deceased. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  tlie  United  Staiee 

tTohn  B.  Mon- of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

teith,  deceased,    be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  in  the  settlement  of  the 

account™©?    "Indian  accounts  of  John  B.  Monteith,  deceased,  late  Indian  agent  at 

the  Lapwai  Indian  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians,  to  allow  him,  or  the  administrator  or  executor  of  bis  estate, 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  seventy-dve 
cents,  which  amount  has  been  heretofore  disallowed  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts  in  the  Indian  service ;  and  which  sum  for  that 
purpose  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  May  7,  1884. 


Jane  12. 1884. 


CHAP.  90.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  I.  L.  Burchard. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  proper  accounting 

T  T  "R     h    d  officers  of  the  Tr^^asury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  I.  L. 

Rdli^^o?  ^^  Burchard,  late  Indian  agent  of  Kound  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in 
the  State  of  California,  are  hereby  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle  the 
same  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  to  award  him  credit 
for  disbursements  honestly  made,  and  for  payments  made  in  good  faith 
where  such  payments  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gk>vernment  or 
the  Indians. 
Ai)proved,  June  12,  1884. 


PROCLAMATION. 

No.  5. 

Jnly  1,  1884.  ^^  '^^^^  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereiis  it  is  alleged  that  certain  persons  have  within  the  territory 
p        ,.  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begun  and  set  on  foot  prepara- 

*  tions  for  an  organized  and  forcible  ))ossession  of,  and  settlement  upon, 

the  lands  of  what  is  known  as  the  Oklahoma  lands,  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, which  Territory  is  designated,  recognized  and  described  by  the 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  executive  anthorities 
as  Indian  country,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  occupation  by  Indian  tribes 
only;  and 
Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
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persons  residing  or  being  found  in  said  Indian  Territory  withont  ex- 
press permission  of  tbe  Interior  Department : 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  {irotecting  the  interests  Warning  to  set- 
of  the  Indian  nations  and  tnbes  in  said  Territory,  and  that  settlers  tiers,  etc.,  Indian 
may  not  be  induced  to  go  into  a  country,  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  Territory, 
•where  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain,  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  admonish  and  warn  all  such  persons  so 
intending  or  preparing  to  remove  upon  said  lands  or  into  said  Territory 
against  any  attempt  to  so  remove  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of 
said  Territory ;  and  I  do  further  warn  and  notify  any  an  d  all  such  per- 
sons who  do  so  offend,  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  immediately  re- 
moved therefrom  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
if  necessary,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  will  be  invoked  to  remove  all  such  intruders  fi:om  the  said  In- 
dian Territory. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 

[seal.]    of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 
and  eighth. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.        sUnaiures. 
By  the  President : 

Fredk.  T.  Fjrelinghuysen, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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TRUST  FUKDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 
TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

u  tho  Iiidiun  trust  flinde  and  trmt 

StatoiiH-titi  A,  JJ,  C,  D,  E,"F,  aud  G  siiow  iu  detail  the  various  stocks,  rnuds  in  the 
Trea-.ury  to  tlie  cruilic  of  various  tribes,  oud  collections  of  interest. 

Pollowiiig  tLuso  atutemcuta  is  a  cousolidatiou  of  nil  interest  collected,  and  a  state- 
ment  of  interest  tippropiiulod  bv  CongreKS  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  iiO,  18S4, 

A  Htatenient  also  will  bo  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
monejB  derived  from  tlio  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  uuderstaudiu^  of  tbe  subject. 

A. — iisl  of  jiomea  of  Indian  lribe$  for  tnhom  stock  is  held  in  ti-uat  bg  the  Secretary  of  tie 
Interior  {Treaturer  of  the  United  Statee  cHSlodiaa),  showing  the  amount  standing  to  Ue 
eredit  of  eaek  tribe,  the  aHnitai  interenl,  t\e  date  of  treatg  or  laui  tinder  which  the  in- 
vestment <(KU  made,  and  the  amount  of  abatraeted  bond4  for  which  Congreei  kai  made 
»»  appropriation,  and  the  annual  inleroH  on  the  same. 


Cborolieeiiatiuiialfiuia Dec.'iS.l' 

Cherokee  school  fund S    dSo'Io'II 

Cherokee  orphan  (und —  ;    p|^'  Jj' j[ 

(  I  Oct.'  2*!  1B72 
Uhlokuaw national fand.^    Mayj>l,lS34 

ChlckASiiir luconipelents  ..  Unv24,lB  ' 

Cbootiw  general  fund Jan.  17,18 

DeUwaro  general  fond .May   e,  IH 

Tnwn.  J    May  n.  18 

Kaskftsyas,  Peorias.  *o .  I ,  ^^ig"  ^^' {| 
Kaska8liiaa.4fj]..9oboolfand  Feb,  ^^i  18 

Menomonoea Sept.  3,  IS 

Ottan-aaandChippewaa....  Uar.2S,IS 
FotUwatoniies,  edauation...  Sept.2e,  18 

Total 

'No  interest  aj 


1,808,010  831  107,791  01       81,00000 
a  tl,000  Bbslmoted  bond. 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B. — Stalemeat  of  slock  account,  exiiibiting  in  detail  the  aeouriiies  in  which  the/uads  of  taoh 
tribe  are  inviatedand  note  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  o»  the  same,  and  the  amount  ofab- 
ttracted  bonds  not  provided  for  bg  Oongress. 


SWoks. 

1 

Origlanl 

Amount  of 
abatraoKd 

pro^dTd' 
forliy 

CoQgnMB. 

b3.  ™ 

Anuiial 
inteioBl. 

8 

I 

S 

»1B,M0  00 
LI,  DM  00 
50, 000  00 

li 

ISO,  oaa  5fl 

»13,000  00 

"5,00006 

28,000  00 
118,  000  00 

125,000  00 

i5B,fia«5(i 

6,  m  00 

W,liMM 

08.000  00 

541,038  50 

6 

II  i 

li 

8,00000 

7,00000 

State  of  Tirgiiiia  (Choaapeaka  and  Ohio  Canal 

1,00000 
51,854  2S 

United  sJteaiaaae  to  Union  Pi^o  BMH^. 

90.S54  2a 

15,  000  M 

75,854  28 

4.02128 

6 
6i 

(.HKHOKBS  OHTHiSa'   FDHD. 

B2  223  28 

CU.(KA8*1V  I.*T.<.K*I.    FUND. 

108, 000  00 
1;  350  17 

68,'ofltl  00! 

817,018  831 

20,32101 

fi 

CHICKASAW  racOHEKTBn™. 

2,000  00 

150,000  00 

27.UO0  00 

M,  283  BO 

TTnlWd  Staua  laaae  to  Union  Patdflo  Bailroad. 

2,  B57  03 

180,283  00 

■ 

8,000  00 

u,  000  00 
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STOCKS   HELD    BY   TREASURER    OF   UNITED    STATES. 


B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  <fc. — Continned. 


Stocks. 

1 

7 
6 
6 
6 

Original 
amount. 

Amonnt  of 

abstracted 

bonde  not 

provided 

for  by 
Congress. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Annual 
interest. 

KABKABKIAB,  PEOBIAB,  ETC. 

State  of  Florida 

$16, 800  00 

15,000  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 

$1, 141  00 
900  00 

State  of  Louisiana - 

State  of  North  Carolina 

2,680  00 
180  00 

State  of  Sooth  Carolina 

Total 

77,800  00 

4,80100 

7 

5 

5 
6 

KABKABKIAB,  PEOBIAB,   ETC.,  SCHOOL  FUND. 

State  of  Florida 

20,700  00 

1,449  00 

MENOMONEEB. 

State  of  Tennessee.. .,., 

19,000  00 

950  00 

1 

OTTAWAB    AND  CHIPPEWAB. 

State  of  Tennessee 

1,000  00 
8,000  00 

50  00 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Comnanv)  ..................................... 

180  00 

'  ■     1           

Total 

4,000  00 

280  00 

5 

POTTAWATOMIEB— EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 

4,000  00 

200  00 

C. — statement  of  stocks  held  hy  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  custodian  for  ihs  varUniB 
Indian  tribes j  showbig  the  amount  7iow  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
hus  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


State  of  Arkansas 

State  of  Florida 

State  of  Indiana 

State  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Maryland 

State  of  Missouri , 

State  of  North  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee : 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia 

United  States  issue  to  ITnion  Pacific  Kailroad,  eastern  division. 


Total. 


Per 
cent 


6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

H 

6 

6 


Amount  on 
hand. 


$168, 000  00 

132, 000  00 

6,000  00 

87,000  00 

8, 350  17 


192,000  00 
125,000  00 
104,000  00 
145.000  00 
66,666  661 
544,000  00 
280,000  00 


Amoant  of 

abstracted 

bonds. 


$1,000  00 


50,000  00 
21,000  00 


12,000  00 


1,808,016  83}        84,000  00 
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D. — Statement  qf/undt  held  in  ti-utl  hy  the  Government  in  lieu  of  invetttaent. 


CbOolftWB 

ChoctniT  orphnn  fjn< 
Chootaw  school  fund 


Vol.    page.    See. 


I    I     (390, 25T  K 


ChiokasanDStiODHlfQnd 

Chippewa  Bod  ChrlallaD  IndluiB  ( 

Delawiire  E<'Dera.l  fund 

DelRware  ackool  fand 


Ij  15,1870 


EsBkulilBB.  Pen 

Bliawa  riind 
Kiuliil>.1iiaB,  Ff( 


iu,  Weu,  and  Planko- 
iM.  Weas,  and  Fi'uite- 


OtoH  nnd  Miui  .  _ _.. ,. 

Ponoafond - Har. 


s^: 

ndFoT 

of  the 

Mlaa 

iirifund 

J 

Se  w 

JMOfN 

sfund 
jiandS 

JM(T0D 

WY 

- 

hawB 

BBftll. 
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The  cliftngM  in  the  si-atemeut  of  fands  held  in  lieu 
u  rollows,  viz: 

This  foDd  baa  beea  iDcreased  by — 
The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Choctaw  orphan  reseiTatioa 
The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  traat  lands 

.    Total  increase 


of  investment  are  accoauted  for 
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INTEREST    COL].ECTKD    ON    BONDS. 


This  fuud  has  been  decreased  by 
Payment  to  Kickapoo  citizens 


3, 716  21 


Net  increase 466,635  84 

Add  amount  reported  in  statement  D,  November  1,  188li 15,033,838  17 


Total  as  before  stated 15,500,474  01 

E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  honds. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face 
of  bonds. 

$156,  638  56 
156,  638  56 

51,  854  28 
51, 854  28 

22, 223  26 
22, 223  26 

49,283  90 

Period  for  which  interest  was  coUected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fnnd 

July  1.  1883.  to  January  1.  1884 

$4,690  16 

January  1.  1884.  to  July  1.  1884 

4,699  16 

July  1.  1883.  to  January  1. 1884 

9,398  32 

Cherokee  school  fnnd 

1,555  63 
1,555  63 

January  1  1884.  to  July  1.  1884 

July  1,  1883,  to  January  1,  1884 

January  1.  1884.  to  July  1.  1884 

3,11126 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

666  70 

666  70 

1,333  40 

Delaware  sencral  fund 

.Tnlvl    1883    tn.TftTmarvl.  18R4 

^  Afifi  Ai 

49, 283  90  I  January  1,  1884,  to  July  l]  1884 .^ !    ij  478  51 

1    2, 957  02 

1                                                                                                                                          ! 

F. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


of  bonds     !  Period  for  which  interest  is  regularly  paid. 

i 


Amount 
oolleoted. 


Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  fund $8, 350  17  ;  July  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1884. 


.  ■  I 


*$485  84 


*  Less  State  tax,  $15.66. 
G. — Collection  of  interest  made  since  November  1,  1883,  falling  due  since  July  1,  1883. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Chickasaw  incompetents.. 
Pottawatomies,  education. 

Total 


Period. 


o 


o 

4 


From— 


To— 


CM 

o 


2  J^ 

«  a 

43  o 

08  .o 

a 
O 


Kind  of  bonds. 


Mi 

\  ill 


$100  00 
200  00 

300  00 


July  1,  1883  I  July  1, 1884  i  $2,000  .  Indiana i  $1(0  00 

July  1,  1883     July  1,  1884      4, 000  j  Indiana '    200  00 

' !    6,000  I ■    800  00 


Recapitulation  of  interest  collected^  ai  per  tables  hereinbefore  given. 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) $16,800  00 

Interest  on  pa3rlng  State  stocks  (Table  F) 485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying  bonds  due  since  July  1, 1883  (Table  G) 800  00 

Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified,  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  tnitt' 
fond  interest  due  yarions  Indian  tribes 17,685  84 


RECEIPTS   PEOM   SALES   OF   INDIAN   LANDS, 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  ly  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  on  non- 
paying  stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


Arkansas 

Florida  

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Loasiana 


Bonds. 


Total  amount  appropriated. 


Principal. 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
666  66f 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


Annnal  in- 
terest ap- 
propriated. 


$10, 680  00 
9, 240  00 
11,  520  00 
7, 500  00 
6, 240  00 
3, 500  00 
7,250  00 
32, 640  00 
2, 220  00 


90, 190  00 


The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1883,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
statement : 


Approprmtions. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


On  hand 

November  1, 

1883. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  Seser- 
rations  in  Minnesota 
and  Dakota. 

Fulfilling     treaty     with  I 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treat}-  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
school  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kan- 
sas, proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Mi- 
amies,  of  Kansas,  pro- 
ceeds of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Oroahas,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Osages,  proceeds  of  tmst 
lanos. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Oitages,  proceeds  of 
ceded  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 
tawatomies,  proceeds  of 
landH. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Win- 
nebagoes,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of 
settlers  on  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  Reservation 
in  California. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Cherokees,  proceeds  of 
Osage  diminished  re- 
serve lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 
and  Foxes  oi  Missouri, 
prt>ceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Bhawnees,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Otoe«  and  Missourias, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with 
Pawnees. 

Total 


12     Stat.,    819,    act 
March  3,  1863. 

Cherokee  strip 


129, 947  80 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27,  860  34 

1819,  and  Dec.  29,  i 

1835.  ; 

Article  4,  treaty  of  i        32,203  18 

Oct.    5.    1859,*    12  I 

Stat,  1112.  I 

Act  of  March  3, 1872.  j  579  24 


Act  of  July  31, 1872.  712  26 


2d  art.  treaty  Sept.  ■  3, 266, 055  33 

29, 1865,  2  sec,  act 

July  15, 1870. 
1st    article     treaty        300, 000  00 

Sept.  29,  1865. 

Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1873,  4, 058  06 

and  Juno  23,  1874. 
Treatv  Feb.  27, 1867,  32, 584  94 

15  Stat.,  532. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859,    20, 621  61 
act  Feb.  2, 1863. 

Act  March  3,  1873,       594  37 
17  Stat.,  633. 


Transfer  for  sale  of    724, 137  41 
lands  to  Osages. 


Treaty  Mar.  6, 1861,    17, 500  03 

12  Stat.,  1171,  act 

August  15, 1876. 
Acts  April  7,  1869,  1, 270  56 

and  Jan.  11,  1875. 

Act  of  August  15,         219, 503  45 
1876. 

Act  of  April  10, 1876.        169, 229  46 


4, 919, 858  04 


Amount  re- 
ceived dur- 
ing year. 


40, 000, 00 


Disbursed 

during 
the   year. 


41, 250  65 


40, 000  00 


On  hand 

November  1, 

1884. 


88,697  15 


14, 392  17 


468,  744  01 


523, 136  18 


860  34 
32, 203  18 


1, 757  57  13, 213  84 


1, 052  39 


712  26 

3, 734, 799  34 

300,  000  00 

4,  058  06 
32,584  94 

20, 621  61 

594  37 

724, 137  41 

16, 447  64 

1,270  56 

219,  503  45 

169, 229  46 


84, 060  61 


5, 358, 933  61 


DISBOESEMENTS   OF  APPR0PBIATI0N8. 

Statement  of  di*bursemettts  made  from  the  a^ropriattona  far  tht 
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Indian  Department  for  the  fitcal  gear  ending  June  36,'l884. 
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DISBURSEMENTS    OF   APPROPKIATiOHS. 
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DI8BUBSEMKNT8  OF  APPBOPBIATIOMS. 
Statmnatt  o/dUbia-$emeitta  made  from  the  appropriation* /brtlie  Indian 
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BISBTTBBEUENTS  OF  APPBOPRU.TIONS. 
Dt^rtmaitfor  the  JUoal  sear  ending  June  30, 1884— Contiuned. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OF   APPROPBIA.TIONS. 

Statemml  of  ditbaraanenis  made  from  the  approjiTialimit/or  Ikt  ZnXttH 
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DISBUESEMElfTS   OF  APPBOPBIATIONS. 
D^artnmtfor  tkefitcal  year  ending  June  30,  1884— Continued. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OP   APPBOPRtATIONS. 


Statement  of  the  ealaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  ea>ch  agency  in  the  Jndimi  MtriM 

number  of  Indians 


Names  of  agencies. 


Grand  total. 
*     Colorado  River  . . . 


Pima  and  Maricopa. 
San  Carlos 


Hoopa  Valley. 


Mission. 


Ronnd  Valley 
Tnle  River ... 
Sonthem  Ute. 


Cheyenne  River 


Crow  Creek  and  Lower 
Bnil6. 


Devil's  Lake 


FortBerthold. 


Pine  Ridge  ^•.. 


Rosebnd . 


Sisseton 


Standing  Rook 


Yankton. 


Fort  HaU. 


Lemhi 


Nez  Perc6 


Cheyenne  and  Arapa« 
ho. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Arizona. 


.do 
do 


California. 


.do 


....do.... 
...do.... 
Colorado. 


Dakota 


....do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Idaho. 


.do 


.do 


Indian  Territory 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


243,304 


1,025 

12,674 
5,000 


500 


2,947 

599 
683 
991 


3,144 
2,522 

864 

1,202 

8,350 

7,948 

1,479 
4,721 

1,950 

1,552 

814 
1,910 

6,271 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employte 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Arisona, 
1884. 

do 

do 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Anzona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Califor- 
nia, 1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 , 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Califor- 
nia, 1884. 

do 

do 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Colorado, 

1884. 

Sa|)port  of  confederated  bands  of  TJtes,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 
Sopport  of  Sioax  of  different  tribes,  inclnding 

Sautee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inolading 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake,  1884 

Support  of  Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  band, 

1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 
Support  of  Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Man- 
dans,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota. 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inclnding 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  inclnding 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 

Support  of  Sioux  of  Lake  Traverse,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 
Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  indoding 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 
Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Dakota, 

1884. 

Fuimiing  treaty  with  Siou^  Yankton  tribe 

Support  of  Sioux  Yankton  tribe,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idkho, 

1884. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  HaU  Reservation, 

1884. 

Support  of  Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idaho, 

1884. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Idaho, 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department^  1884 

Support  of  Nez  Percys,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department^  1884 


Support  of  Cheyennes  and  An^»ahoe8,1884 
Support  of  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaehes, 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Widhitas,  1884.  I 
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during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  showing  the  appropriations  from  which  paid  and  the 
at  each  agency. 


INCIDBNTAL  EXPENSES. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  EMPLOT^S. 

Traveling 

■expenaes  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 
fuel,  Ught, 

andsta-  . 

tionery. 

Forage 

and  stable 

expenses. 

Miscella. 
neons. 

Regnlar. 

Temporary. 

Total  pay 

of 
empIoy6s. 

$10,425  62 

$5.933  86 

$7,986  77 

$6,288  25 

$30,634  50 

$261,152  86 

$5,499  83 

$266,652  19 

203  25 

210  00 
450  00 

413  25 
614  05 

3,100  CO 
8,304  99 

3,100  00 
3,394  99 

154  55 

9  50 
31  50 

168  50 

493  79 

100  00 

650  00 

60  00 

7  50 

1, 503  79 

6, 799  19 
4,280  00 

6,799  19 
4,280  00 

177  94 

206  70 

392  14 
337  42 

6  75 

52  00 

867  10 

124  15 

41  60 

85  32 

86  35 

6  75 

5  50 

70  65 

905  00 

1,872  52 
771  85 

905  00 

1,872  52 

46  50 

771  85 

575  70 

220  75 

3, 918  48 

3,918  48 

200  00 

50  00 
168  13 

■*•••••••••• 

446  00 

864  13 

6, 415  81 
499  50 

6,415  81 
499  50 

4  50 

78  75 

90  60 
207  92 
161  61 

381  77 

11,883  00 

11,883  00 

212  75 

485  00 

859  86 

3, 778  70 
120  00 

195  00 

4,093  70 

108  15 

295  96 

176  52 

•  ••■■■  •••••• 

86  01 

661  64 

5,563  88 

19  50 

5,583  38 

190  50 

155  00 
226  65 

572  15 

9,284  45 

9,284  45 

191  34 

500  00 

69134 

7,630  07 

218  85 

7.848  42 

87  16 

97  00 

300  00 

484  16 

3, 532  40 

3,532  40 

99  15 

33  00 

223  50 

29  04 

3  25 

60  00 

415  65 

7,724  89 

7,724  89 

644  00 

4, 146  52 
1,425  00 

77  00 

770  80 

5,648  52 

3  50 

6  00 

250  00 
3,368  85 

950 

3,613  85 

26  50 

11  67 

160  05 
183  65 

375  00 
170  00 

120  00 

573  22 

8,454  64 

3,454  64 

116  00 

88  25 

1,200  00 
2,895  75 
1,025  27 
4,021  20 

672  90 

4,096  75 

U7  84 

68  00 

492  88 
440  87 

205  84 

5,960  17 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OP   APPROPRIATIONS. 


Statement  of  the  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  ea^h  agenojf  in 


1 


Names  of  agencies. 


Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wi^ta. 


Osage 


Ponca,    Pawnee,  and 
Otoe. 


Qoapaw 


Sac  and  Fox 


Union 

Sao  and  Fox 


Pottawat  o  m  i  e  and 
G^reat  Nemaha. 


Mackinac. 


W^te  Earth 


Blaokfeet. 


Crow 


Flathead. 


Fort  Belknap. 


Fort  Peck 


Santeeand  Flandrean. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago . 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Indian  Territory 
....do 


do 


.do 


.do 


...do 
Iowa. 


Kansas 


Michigan 


Minnesota . 


Montana. 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Nebraska . 


.do 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


4,127 
1,965 
2,263 


1,049 


2,659 


64,000 
854 


1,176 

10,577 
5,287 


2,300 


3,226 


1,734 


2,150 


5,365 


1,230 


2,372 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employte 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanohes, 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Osages 

Support  of  Kansas  Indians,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Suppoitof  Poncas,1884 

Support  of  Pawnees,  1884 

Support  of  Nez  Perc6  of  Joseph's  band,  1884. .. 
Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Snperintendency, 

Contingencies  Indian  Departtnent,  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sastem  Shawnees 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Senecas 

Support  of  Moaocs  in  Indian  Territory,  1884 

Suppoi-t  of  Quapaw8,1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Snperintendenoy, 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Kiokapoos,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Central  Snperhitendenoy. 

loo4. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 

Mississippi 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Deoartment-^  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  tb» 
Mississippi. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 , 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pottawatomies 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kickapoos 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  lowas 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 , 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1CKB4 ... 

Support  of  Chmpewas  of  Laike  Sux»erior,  1884  . , 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fulfillingtreaty withChippewas, Pilla^^ers,  and 

Lake  w  innebagoshish  bands. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina, 1884. 
Support  of  Chippewas  of  Wliite  Earth  Beser- 

vation,  1884. 
Support  of  Chippewas,   Pillagers,  and   Lake 

Winnebagoshish  bands,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  MontanA, 

1884. 
Support  of  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  1884  . 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  exi>enses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 

1884. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Crows 

Incidentol  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana^ 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 , 

Support  of  Flatheads  and  other  confederated 

tribes,  1884. 
Incidental  exx>enses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 

1884. 

Support  of  Gros  Ventres  in  Montana,  1884 

Supx>ort  of  Assinaboines  in  Montana,  1884 , 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Montana, 

1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Fort  Peok  Agency,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Poncas,  1884 

Support  of  Sioux  of  different  tribes,  including 

Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Omahas 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Winnebagoea 
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INCIDBHTAL  BXPBNBB8. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  BHFLOTtS 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 
fnel,Usht, 
and  station- 
ery. 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

MisQella- 
neons. 

Regular. 

Temporary. 

Total  pay 

of 
employes. 

$92  00 

$13  75 

$1,200  00 
6, 018  84 

, 

$105  75 

$7,818  84 

297  78 

96  40 

90  00 
1,669  50 

$82  25 

77  18 
29  55 

553  61 

1,759  f<^ 

148  30 

$50  00 

8, 610  00 
4,340  00 
2,095  97 
2, 100  00 

249  32 
10  50 

487  67 

12,145  97 

66  14 

29  90 

125  01 
300  00 
461  74 
125  01 
3,484  92 

45  00 

182  95 

31  50 
52  15 

345  49 

4,496  6a 

94  11 

1,249  50 
2, 350  00 

2,459  75 

1, 590  00 

$75  00 

146  26 
469  10 

6, 134  25^ 
1,816  67 

192  05 

55  00 
32  00 

155  65 

66  40 
47  40 

226  67 

79  40 

700  00 

700  00 

149  00 

20  00 

4  00 

345  00 

465  00 

30  00 

360  00 

, 

* 

173  00 

840  00- 

266  48 

32  10 
300  00 

77  35 

2  00 

675  93 

700  00 
1,880  00 
1,820  00 

8, 295  00 

2,538  25 

733  69 

l,06t  0» 

434  72 

94  45 

350  00 

102  90 

1,338  77 

9,766  94 

87  70 

293  70 

2  00 

131  00 

60  00 

675  30 

260  00 

464  40 

5,999  88 

5, 999  88 

60  90 

600  00 
5,882  85 

1, 056  20 

6,482  85 

90  80 

286  90 

110  00 

437  70 

4,231  87 

675  00 

2,681  19 
1,780  00 

4,231  87 

200  00 

200  00 

6, 136  1» 

150  00 

160  09 

14  00 

15  00 

87  50 

184  62 

61121 

8,239  58 

8,239  58- 

50  83 

903  21 
3,775  30 

38  25 

88  58 

18  75 

4,697  26^ 

6  75 

1, 570  00 
2, 220  00 

121  25 

127  00 

30  00 

3,820  0» 
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Statement  of  the  ealariea  and  incidental  expenses  paid  at  each  agency  in 


Names  of  agencies. 


Nevada . 


Western  Shoshone. 
Mesoalero 


Navi^o 


Pueblo 


New  York 

Grande  Bonde 


Klamath. 


SUeti.... 
IJmatilla. 


Warm  Springs. 


Tonkawa 
Ouray  ... 


Uintah  Valley 

Colville 

NeahBay 


Nisqually   and    S'Ko- 
komish. 


Qnimaielt 
Tnlalip.. 


Yakama 


Green  Bay 
LaPointe. 


Shoshone 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Nevada. 


...do 

New  Mexico . 


.do 


.do 


New  York 
Oregon 


.do 

.do 
.do 

do 


Texas 
Utah  . 


do 


Washington  Ter 
ritory. 


.do 


— do 


.do 
.do 

.do 


Wisconsin 
...do 


Wyoming. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


4,180 

836 
1,790 


17, 200 


9,200 


5,119 
686 

1,023 


997 
730 

819 


97 
1,250 


1,059 

3,620 

760 

1,671 

490 
1,185 

3,120 

3,086 
3,592 

1,855 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employes 
and  incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 
1884. 

do * 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, 1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Support  of  Navajoes,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1884.  * 

do 

Support  of  Klamaths  and  Modocs,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency.  1884  . ., 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1884. 

do 

Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  UmatUla 
tnbes,  1884. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oreg<m. 
1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  confederat«a  tribes  and  bands  in 
Middle  Oregon,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

do 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1884 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utes,  1884  . . . 

Support  of  Uta,h'8  Tabeqnache  band,  1884 

Incidental  exx>ense8  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Departmentjl884 

Support  of  confederated  oands  of  utes,  1884  . .. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 , 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

Support  of  Makah8,1884 

Support  of  Sklallams,  1884 , 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

do , 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  Qnillehntes,  1884 . . ... 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  w  ashlng- 
ton,  1884. 

Support  of  D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes, 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

Support  of  Yakamas  and  other  Indians,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department^  1884 

Support  of  Menomonees,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  1884. .. 

Fuinlling  treaty  with  Chippewas  of  Boisd  Fort 
band. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wyoming, 

Support  of  northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapfthoes, 
Support  of  Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  1884 


*  Payments  to  employ6s  at  several  of  the  agencies  were  made  from  permanent  funds  bdUmgiiig  to 
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INCIDBNTAL  EXPENSES. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  EKPUOYf^ 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

agents. 

Office  rent, 
fael,  light, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

• 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Begnlar. 

■ 

Temporary. 

• 

Total 

pay  of 

employes.* 

$52  50 

$196  00 

110  00 
72  75 

$258  50 
131  75 

$3,240  00 
2, 084  10 

t 

$3,240  00 
2, 084  10 

28  00 

$31  00 

193  50 

239  00 

87  50 
562  50 

70  50 
10  25 

87  50 

1, 250  75 

5,199  12 

$725  50 

5,924  62 

150  00 

542  54 

508  00 

977  40 
119  21 

58  82 

39  00 
88  80 

2, 275  76 
993  26 

3, 668  48 
1, 800  00 

752  33 
4  00 

4,420  81 
1,804  00 

135  25 

50  00 
600  00 

i58  96 

10  50 

169  46 
395  00 

255  43 
1,650  00 

39  00 

294  43 

395  00 

1, 650  00 

19  00 

52  00 
67  92 

2, 406  09 
1, 615  00 
3,846  67 

'     128  92 
275  27 

4, 021  09 
3, 879  17 

141  10 

118  97 

15  20 
91  50 

32  50 

45  00 
184  50 

321  00 

3, 775*82' 

3, 775  82 

91  15 

42  00 

81  80 

450  00 
900  00 

214  95 
448  46 

1, 350  00 

22  80 

183  00 

240  00 

2  66 
1  50 

220  75 

497  44 

308  72 
4,390  40 

706  31 
2, 356  95 

294  09 
609  91 

200  00 

...... ...... 

1, 074  79 

6, 309  43 

150  00 

80  00 

150  00 

150  00 

450  00 

............ 

1, 752  07 
2,838  86 

4, 189  02 

383  58 

19  00 

288  75 

691  33 

2, 838  86 

263  85 

60  95 

365  58 

••■••««••••••• 

324  80 

1,845  00 
1, 709  45 
2, 200  00 

1 

2, 310  58 

II 

6  50 

322  62 

30  00 

359  12 

147  50 

4, 056  95 

110  00 

^5  60 

135  60 

1, 363  03 

1,363  03 

110  40 

• 

•  «•••«  «••»•• 

52  50 

162  90 

3,087  73 

3, 087  73 

89  90 

89  90 

5, 6G4  18 

218  95 

5,823  13 

98  83 

58  20 
118  72 
272  03 

105  00 

262  03 

1,692  38 

1, 692  38 

471  47 

22  50 
10  00 

176  00 

4, 100  69 
1,000  00 

480  00 
54  00 

1, 374  72 

5,276  69 

83  61 

3,053  86 
4,200  00 

173  00 
85  00 

137  61 

7, 511  86 

the  Indiana,  and  not  from  current  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  this  statement. 
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DISBURSEMENTS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 


Statement  of  the  ealariea  and  incidental  expeneea  paid  at  each  agency  in 


Names  of  agenolM. 


Nevada 


Weetem  Shoshone. 
Mesoalero 


NaviOo 


Pueblo 


New  York 

Orande  Bonde 

Klamath , 


Silett .... 

■ 

Umatilla. 


Warm  Springs. 


Tonkawa 
Ouray  ... 


Uintah  Yalley 


Golrille... 
NeahBay. 


Nisqnally   and    S'Ko- 
komish. 


Quiaaielt 
Tnlalip.. 


Yakama 


Green  Bay 
LaPointe. 


Shoshone 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 


Nevada. 


...do 

New  Hexioo . 


.do 


do 


New  York . 
Oregon 


.do 

.do 
do 

do 


Texas 
Utah. 


do 


WashingtonTer- 
ritory. 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


Wisconsin 
...do 


Wyoming. 


Number 
of  In- 
dians at 

each 
agency. 


4,180 

836 
1,790 


17.200 


0,200 


5,119 
686 

1,023 


997 
730 

819 


Appropriations  from  which  salaries  of  employte 
and  Incidental  expenses  of  agencies  have  been 
paid. 


97 
1,250 


1,059 

3,620  I 

I 
760 

1,671 

490 
1,186 

8,120 

8,086 
8,592 

1,855 


Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Nevada, 
1884. 

do 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Support  of  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, 1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

iDcideutal  expenses  Inman  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Support  of  Navajoos,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  New 
Mexico,  1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Incidental  cxpeuBes  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1884. 

do 

Support  of  Klnraaths  and  Modocs,  1884 

Support  of  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency,  1884  . .. 

Incidental  expensea  Indian  service  in  Or^;an, 

do 

Support  of  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  UmatiUa 
tribes.  1884. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Oregon, 
1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  confederated  tribes  and  banda  in 
Middle  Oregon,  1884. 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

do 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1894 

Support  of  confederated  bands  of  Utea,  1884  . . . 

Support  of  Utah's  Tabequache  band,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Utah,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Snppon  of  confederated  tiands  of  Utea,  1^  . .. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Waahing- 
ton,  1884. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

Support  of  Makah8,1884 , 

Support  of  Sklallamn,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

do 

Support  of  Quinaielts  and  QnillehnteaJ884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  washing- 
ton,  1884.      ' 

Support  of  D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribea. 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Washing- 
ton, 1884. 

Support  of  Yakamas  and  other  Indiana,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1SB4 

Support  of  Menomonees,  1884 

Contingencies  Indian  Department,  1884 

Support  of  Chippewas  or  Lake  Superior,  1884. .. 

Fuinlling  treaty  with  Chippewas  of  BoiaA  Fort 
band. 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs,  1884 

Incidental  expenses  Indian  service  in  Wyoming. 
1884. 

Support  of  northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoea, 

Support  of  Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  1884 


*  Payments  to  employes  at  aeveral  of  the  agenciea  were  made  from  permanent  fonds  belonging  to 
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the  Indian  gervioe  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  <fo.~Continned. 


nfCIDKKTAL  KXPBNBK8. 

Total  of 
incidental 
expenses. 

PAT  OF  mPLOT^ 

Trarpling 

expenses  of 

ageDts. 

Office  rent, 
fuel.  Ugbt, 
and  sta- 
tionery. 

Forage 
and  stable 
expenses. 

MisceUa. 
neons. 

Regular. 

• 

Temporary. 

• 

Total 

pay  of 

employes.* 

$52  50 

$196  00 

110  00 
72  76 

$258  50 
131  75 

$3,240  00 
2,084  10 

' 

$3,240  00 
3,084  10 

28  00 

$31  00 

103  50 

239  00 

87  50 
562  50 

70  50 
10  25 

87  50 

1,250  75 

5.199  12 

$725  50 

5,924  62 

150  00 

542  54 

508  00 

977  40 
119  21 

58  82 

39  00 
88  80 

2,275  76 
903  26 

3, 668  48 
1,800  00 

752  33 
4  00 

4,420  81 

135  25 

50  00 
600  00 

1,804  00 

158  06 

10  50 

169  46 

395  00 

265  43 

1,650  00 

39  00 

294  48 

...... ...... 

895  00 

1.660  00 

19  00 

52  00 
57  92 

-          

2,406  09 
1. 615  00 

"•; 

128  92 
275  27 

4,021  09 

141  10 

ii8  97 

15  20 
91  50 

3,846  67 

32  50 

3,879  17 

45  00 
184  50 

321  00 

3,775  82 

3,775  82 

91  15 

42  00 

81  80 

450  00 

214  95 
448  46 

900  00 

1,350  00 

22  80                188  00 

240  00 

2  66 
1  50 

220  75 
155  10 

__.- . ....... 

497  44 

308  72 

294  09 
609  91 

. ... . 

200  00 

****       **      ■* 

4,390  40 

706  31 

2, 356  95 

;;:: 

1,074  79 

6,309  43 

150  00 
150  00 

80  00 

160  00 

450  00 

1, 752  07 
2,838  86 

4, 189  02 

383  58 

........ 

19  00 

288  75 

***** 

691  33 

2,838  86 



60  95 

365  58 

324  80 

1,845  00 
1.709  45 
2,200  00 

2,210  58 



6  50 

322  62 

30  00 

359  12 

147  50 

4,056  95 

110  00 

to  60 

135  60 

1,363  03 



1,868  03 

110  40 

52  50 

------------ 

162  90 

3, 087  73 

3,087  73 

80  90 

89  90 

5,604  18 

218  95 

5,823  13 

98  83 

.............. 

58  20 

105  00 

262  03 

1,692  38 

1,602  38 

471  47 

22  50 
10  00 

118  72 
272  03 

176  00 

4,100  69 
1,000  00 

480  00 
5100 

1, 374  72 

5,276  69 

83  61 

8,053  86 
4,200  00 

173  00 
85  00 

187  61 

7,511  86 

ili«  Indiana,  and  not  from  current  appropriations,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  on  this  statement. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  ESTABLISHING,  RESTORING,  OR  DEFINING  EXIST 
ING   INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  INCLUDING  CERTAIN  MILITARY  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOL  RESERVATIONS,  NOT  HERETOFORE  PUBLISHED. 

ARIZONA. 

Gila  River  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  November  15, 1883. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  embraced 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present  res- 
ervation as  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1859  (11  Stats.  401), 
and  Executive  orders  dated  August  31,  1876,  June  14,  1879,  and  May  5,  ISBSi,  viz: 
beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Salt  River  4  miles  east  from  the  intersection  of 
said  river  with  the  Gila  River,  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Executive  addition 
of  June  14,  1879 ;  thence  southeasterly  along  the  boundary  line  of  said  Executive  ad- 
dition to  the  township  line  between  townships  1  and  2  south,  range  2  east  of  the  Gila 
and  Salt  River  meridian;  thence  east  on  the  township  Unes  between  townships  land 
2  south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  2  south,  range  4  east;  thence  south  on 
the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  soutneast  corner  of  township  2 
south,  range  4  east;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships  2  and  3 
south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  3  south,  range  6  east ;  thence  south  on  the 
range  line  between  ranges  6  and  7  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  3  souths 
range6east ;  thence  east  ou  the  township  lines  between  townships3  and4  south  to  the 
quarter-section  comer  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  3,  township  4  sonth,  range  8 
east ;  thence  south  through  the  middle  of  sections  3,  10,  15,  22,  27,  and  34,  in  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  8  east,  and  seciion  3,  in  township  5  south,  range  8  east,  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  present  reservation  as  «^tablished  by  Executive  order  dated 
August  31,  1876,  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
township  5  south,  range  8  east;  theuce  following  the  boandary  line  of  said  reserva- 
tion southwest  and  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  2,  township  5  south, 
range  7  east ;  thence  south  on  the  section  lines  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
in  township  5  south,  range  7  e-j)St ;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through  ranges  7, 
6,  and  5  east  to  the  southweit  corner  of  section  7,  township  5  south,  range  5  east ; 
thence  north  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  18,  township  4  sonth,  range  5  east;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through 
ranges  4,  3,  and  2  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  7,  township  4  sonth,  range 
2  east;  thence  north  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  1  and  2  east  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  19,  in  township  2  south,  range  2  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section 
lines  through  range  1  east  to  the  sonth  west  corner  of  section  18,  township  2  south, 
range  1  east,  on  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian  ;  thence  north  on  the  Gila  and  Salt 
River  meridian  to  a  point  in  the  Gila  River  opposite  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  Salt  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  approxi- 
mately represented  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  settlement  and  sot  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Indians :  Provided,  however.  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  inclnded 
within  the  foregoing-described  boundaries  the  title  of  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights  have 
attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order,  are 
hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Navajo  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  17,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona 
and  Utah  be,  and  the  same  are,  withheld  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  Indian  purposes,  viz : 

Beginning  on  the  110th  degree  of  west  longitude  at  36  degrees  and  30  minntes  north 
latitude  (the  same  being  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Moqui  Indian  Reservation); 
thence  due  west  to  the  111th  degree  30  minutes  west  longitude  ;  thence  dae  north  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence  up  and  along  the  middJe  of 
the^channel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  San  Juan  River ;  thence  np  and 
along  the  middle  channel  of  San  Juan  River  to  west  boundary  of  Colorado  (32  degrees 
west  longitude,  Washington  meridian);  thence  due  south  to  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel north  latitude ;  thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  110th  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude ;  thence  due  south  to  place  of  beginning :  Provided,  That  any  tract  or  tracts 
within  the  re^on  of  country  described  as  aforesaid  which  are  settled  npoii  or  occa- 
pied,  or  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  date  of  this  order,  are  hereby  excluded  from  this  reservation. 

C^^OTER  A.  ABTHUB. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Yuma  lieserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  9,  1884. 

In  lieu  of  an  Executive  order  dated  July  6,  1883,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  the  Yuma  Indians,  which  order  is  hereby 
canceled,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following- described  tract  of  country  in  the 
State  of  California,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  embraced  within  the  Fort  Yuma 
military  reservation,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Col- 
orado River  due  east  of  the  meander  corner  to  sections  19  and  30,  township  15  south, 
range  24  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian  ;  thence  west  on  the  line  between  sections  19 
and  30  to  the  range  line  between  townships  23  and  24  east ;  thence  continuing  west  on 
the  section  line  to  a  point  which,  when  surveyed,  will  be  the  comer  to  sections  22,23, 
26,  and  27,  in  township  15  south,  range 21  east ;  thence  south  on  the  line  between  sections 
26  and  27  in  township  15  south,  range  21  east,  and  continuing  south  on  the  section  lines 
to  the  intersection  of  the  international  boundary,  being  the  corner  to  fractional  sections 
34  and  35,  in  township  16  south,  range  21  east ;  thence  easterly  on  the  international 
boundary  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  up  said  river, 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Yuma  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon :  Provided^  liowever,  That  any  tract  or  tracts  included  within  the  foregoing- 
described  boundaries  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  excluded  out  ot  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Yuma  military  reservation  before  men- 
tioned be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Indian  reservation  es- 
tablished by  this  order,  said  military  reservation  having  been  abandoned  by  the  War 
Department  for  military  purposes. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.  . 


DAKOTA. 

Great  Sioux  Eeserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  March  20,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  within  the  three  existing  Executive 
additions  to  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz, 
the  one  opposite  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  the  one  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River  and  the  site  of  the  old  Grand  River  Agency,  and  the  one  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Big  Cheyenne  River  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  the  same  being  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Turtle  Mountain  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  29, 1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mount- 
ain band  of  Chippewa  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated  December  21,  1882,  except 
townships  162  and  163  north,  range  71  west,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to 
the  mass  of  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  3,  1884. 

The  Executive  order  dated  March  29,  1884,  whereby  certain  lands  in  the  Territory 
of  Dakota  previously  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
band  of  Chippewa  Indians  were,  with  the  exception  of  townships  162  and  163  north, 
range  71  west,  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
substitute  township  162  north,  range  70  west,  for  township  163  north,  range  71  west, 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  such  amendment  being  to  withdraw  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indians  said  township  162  north, 
range  70  west,  in  lieu  of  township  163  north,  range  71  west,  which  last-mentioned 
township  is  thereby  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

Chilocco  Industrial  School  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Juljf  12, 1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  followiDg-described  tracts  of  country  in  the  I  ndian 
Territory,  viz,  sections  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  the  eaat  half  of 
sections  17,  20,  and  29,  all  in  township  No.  29  north,  range  No.  2  east  of  the  Indian 
meridian,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of 
such  friendly  Indians  belonging  within  the  Indian  Territory  as  have  been  or  who 
may  hereafter  be  educated  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  in  said  Territory. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve. 

War  DBPARTBfENT, 

To  the  President:  Washington  City,  July  17, 1883. 

Sir:  Upon  recommendation  of  the  post  commander,  concurred  in  by  the  command- 
ing general  Department  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Lieutenant-General,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  the  following-described  tract  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Reservation,  created 
by  Executive  order  dated  August  10,  1869,  be  duly  declared  and  set  apart  by  the 
Executive  as  a  military  reservation  for  the  post  of  Fort  Reno,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  section  28,  township  13  north,  range  8  west 
of  the  Indian  meridian,  and  running  thence  east  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
River ;  thence  down  this  stream  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  7  and  8  west  of 
the  Indian  meridian ;  thence  south  on  said  range  line  to  the  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 36,  township  13  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian  ;  thence  east  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  township  12  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian ;  thence 
south  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  12  of  said  township;  thence  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  9  of  said  township ;  thence  north  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  4  of  said  township ;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  33,  town- 
ship 13  nortbsrange  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian  ;  thence  north  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  an  area  of  about  14f  square  miles,  or  9,493  acres. 

A  sketch  showing  the  proposed  reservation  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  the  Interior 
Department  reports  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  the 
setting  apart  for  military  purposes  exclusively  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  described. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Executive  Mansion,  WashingUnif  July  17, 1883. 

The  within  request  is  approved,  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  aocord- 
ingly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land 
Office. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Fort  Supply  Military  Reserve. 

War  Department, 
To  the  President  :  Washington  Cityy  January^  16, 1883. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  general  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  concurred  in  by  the  Lieuteuant-General  and  approved  by 
the  General  of  the  Army,  to  request  that  the  United  States  military  reservation  of 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  originally  declared  by  Executive  order  dated  April 
18,  1882,  as  announced  iu  General  Orders  No.  14,  of  May  10,  1882,  from  department 
headquarters,  may  be  enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  post  with  water  and 
timber,  by  the  addition  of  the  following-described  tracts  of  land  adjacent  thereto,  vis: 

The  south  half  of  township  25  north,  range  22  west,  and  the  southwest  quarter  of 
township  25  north,  range  21  west,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  Interior  Department  that  no  objection  will  be  in- 
terposed to  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  iu  question  as  herein  indicated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  however,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  recommends  that  a  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  order  making  the 
proposed  addition,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  reservation,  **that  whenever  any  pof- 
tion  of  the  land  so  set  apart  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  In- 
dian purposes  the  same  shall  be  abandoned  by  the  military,  upon  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

Seoretarffof  Wmr, 
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Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  January  17,  1883. 

The  within  Request  is  approved,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  is  made  and 
proclaimed  accordingly :  ProMed,  That  whenever  any  portion  of  the  land  set  apart  for 
this  post  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  purposes  the 
same  shall  be  relinquished  by  the  military,  upon  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  and  the  Executive  order  of  April  18,  1882,  is  modified  to  this  extent. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land 
Office.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Jicarilla  Reserve. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  14, 1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  by  Executive  order  dated 
September  21,  1880,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Navajo  Beserve, 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  May  17,  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  January  6, 1880,  adding  certain- 
lands  to  the  Navajo  Reservation,  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Territories,  be,  and  the 
same  is  herebv,  amended  so  as  to  exempt  from  it&  operation  and  exclude  from  said 
reservation  all  those  portions  of  townships  29  north,  ranges  14,  15,  and  16  west  of  the 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  south  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Pueblo  Indv^strial  School  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  October  3.  1884. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
nalillo and  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  viz,  all  that  certain  piece,  parcel,  or  tract  of 
land  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  county  of  Bernalillo  and  Terr  tory  of  New  Mexico 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lands  of  J.  K.  Basye,  on  the  east  by  lands  of  Diego  Garcia 
and  Miguel  Antonio  Martin  and  others,  on  the  south  by  lands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
and  on  the  west  b^  lands  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  said  tract  being  more  particularly 
bounded  and  descnbed  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  a  stake  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  lands  formerly  owned  by  John  H.  McMinn  and  running  thence  north  four 
degrees  and  fifty-three  minutes  ^^4°  53')  west,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  seven- 
tenths  (731.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed: 
thence  north  eighty-four  degrees  and  fifty-two  minutes  (84^  52')  east,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty  and  seven-tenths  (2,320.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed ;  thence  south  three  degrees  and  forty-five  min- 
utes (3^  45^)  east,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  and  four -tenths  (720.4)  feet,  to  a  stake: 
thence  south  seven  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  (7°  30')  west,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  (793)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed : 
Uience  north  eighty-five  degrees  and  fifty  minutes  (85^  50')  west,  one  hundred  ana 
eighty-four  and  six-tenths  (184.6)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  eighty-seven  degrees 
and  forty-two  minutes  (87°  42')  west,  six  hundred  and  fifteen  (615)  feet,  to  a  stake ; 
thence  north  eighty-one  degrees  and  fifty-two  minutes  (81*^  52')  west,  two  htundred 
and  three.  (203)  feet,  to  a  stake ;  thence  north  seventy- eight  degrees  and  forty -four 
minutes  (78°  44')  west,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  (224)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence 
north  seventy-three  degrees  and  niueteen  minutes  (73°  19')  west,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  and  four- tenths  (176.4)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy  degrees  and 
fourteen  minutes  (70°  14')  west,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  (234)  feet,  to  a  stake; 
thence  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  thirty-eight  minutes  (78°  38')  west,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty -seven  and  seven-tenths  (567.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  land  hereby  conveyed;  and  thence  north  six  degrees  and  eight  minutes  (6°  8') 
west,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  four-tenths  (234.4)  feet,  to  the  point  and  place 
of  beginning,  containing  sixty-five  and  seventy-nine  one-hundred ths  (65.79)  acres 
more  or  less ;  which  said  tract  of  land  was  conveyed  to  the  United  States  of  America 
by  a  certain  deed  of  conveyance  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1882,  from 
Eiias  S.  Clark,  of  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  in  the  county  and  Territory  aforesaid,  as 
a  Bite  for  an  Industrial  school  for  Pueblo  and  other  Indians,  and  the  erection  thereon 
of  suitable  buildings  and  other  improvements  for  such  purposes,  be,  and  the  same 
liereby  is,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  Indian  porpoaes. 
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Table  of  atatietioa  relating  to  populatiorij  industries,  and  sources  of  subsistence  of 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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w^rioiu  IndtoH  trihet,  together  with  religioui  and  tital  gtatitliot — Contmned. 
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•srfMW  JmAom  Mbti,  together  with  retigiota  and  vital  statistio4 — Continued. 
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Table  of  staiistios  relating  to  populationy  industrieSy  and  sources  of  subsistence  of 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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Table  of  ataiiilici  relating  lo  population,  induitriee,  andtovreei 
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Mriou  Iniia»  tribn,  togrtker  with  reltgUnu  and  vital  «ta({«ii(i«— Contiuned. 
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Mri*M  JadiaB  trib«*,  together  with  retigiom  and  vital  ataUttiet—ContaiJioA. 
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•orfoM  IndUM  Mbm,  together  with  rtligiout  and  vital  atatittioa—Coatitineit. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  papulation,  industries,  and  sources  of  subsistence  of 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 
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H  tribtt,  logetbtr  with  rtligioua  and  vital  elatiatUii — Continned. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Namber  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  exdnsive  of  those  in  Alaska 264, 369 

Five  civilized  tribes  in  iTidian  Territory  : 

Number  of  IndianS'Who  wear  citizens'  dress 64,000 

Namber  of  Indians  who  can  spealc  English  enough  for  ordinary  conversation 45, 800 

Number  of  families  enf^aged  in  agriculture * 13,600 

Number  of  families  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits  1,017 

Number  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 9, 500 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 14,250 

Number  of  church  builaings 178 

Number  of  missionaries 93 

Other  Indian  tribes: 

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  wholly 82,642 

Nnmber  of  Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress  in  part 56,012 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  speak  English  enough  for  ordinary  conversation 25, 394 

'   Number  of  Indians  who  can  read 18,185 

Number  of  Indian  families  engaged  in  a^culture 24,451 

Nura  ber  of  Indian  families  engaged  in  civilized  pursuits 6, 750 

Nnmber  of  male  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized  pursuits 47, 553 

Number  of  Indian  apprentices,  on  reservations,  392 ;  at  Carlisle  and  Forest  G-rove,  231.  623 

Number  of  Indians  wno  have  allotments 8,278 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians 14,824 

Number  of  houses  built  for  Indians  during  the  year , 292 

Namber  of  houses  built  by  Indians  during  the  year 1,975 

Number  of  church  buildings 147 

Number  of  missionaries 129 

Number  of  Indians  who  have  received  medical  treatment  during  the  year 53, 774 

Nuraberof  births 4,069 

Number  of  deaths 3,787 

Number  of  Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 29 

Nuraberof  Indians  killed  during  the  year  by  whites 9 

Nnmber  of  white  persons  killed  during  the  year  by  Indians 1 

Number  of  Indian  criminals  punished  during  the  year 403 

Number  of  crimes  against  Indians  committed  by  whites 73 

Number  of  whites  punished  for  crimes  against  Indians 11 

Number  of  whisky  sellers  prosecuted  during  the  year ^ '  200 

Number  of  Indians  killed  by  accident 10 

Number  of  pounds  of  freight  transported  by  Indian  teams 1 11, 837, 853 

Amount  earned  thereby $74,782  06 

Amount  contributed  for  education  by  religious  societies $70, 259  00 

Amount  contributed  for  other  purposes  by  religious  societies $36, 288  00 
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Tahle  ihowing  agrietiltwal  improetmeHU,  itoek,  pivitKtioii 
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Table  thmcmg  agi^cultaral  improcemenle,  »todi,productiotta,aiid 
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I  of  lubaitteiuse  of  the  different  Indian  (riiet—Continaed. 
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Tablt  ihowing  n^rioutdiral  improvemenU,  stoot,  prodvetioiu,  ami 
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»  Hf  tubtMtnoe  of  i\e  differtnt  Indian  tribei— Continued. 
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STATISTICS   OP   INDIAN   LABOR,    ETC. 


BECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  ftcres  in  Indian  reservations 123,740,789 

Number  of  acres  tillable 9,010,816 

Kaniber  of  acres  occupied  by  white  intmders 3,760 

Kumberof  acres  cultivated  oy  the  Government  during  the  year 4,120 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  Indians  during  the  year 229,768 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  the  Government  during  the  year 1,450 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  the  Indians  during  the  year 26,393 

Number  of  ro<Is  of  fencing  made  during  the  year 154, 840 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve 950 


ProduLce  raited  during  the  year. 


Wheat. 
Com. 
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....do... 


Oats  and  barley do 

Vegetables do 

Beans do 


Hay,  cut tons... 

Hops pounds. . 

Butter  made do 


Stock  atoned. 
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ment 
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237, 662 

3,604 

112, 052 
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Other  results  of  Indian  labor  during  the  year. 

Maple  sugar  made « pounds..  205,000 

Wool  produced do 700,000 

Wild  rice  raised bushels..  1,400 

Berriessuld     do  ...  500 

Lumber  Hawed .feet..  4,416,935 

Woodrnt  1 4 cords..  81,625 

R'lbeaaml  furs  sold value..  $140,  675 

Blanket^  mamii'actured do....  $30,000 

Fish  sold do....  $4,200 

Snake-root  gathered do $15,600 

Five  civilized  tribes  iii  Indian  Territory, 

Number  ofacres  in  reservations 19,785,771 

Number  of  acres  tillable 8,870,000 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 320,  000 

Number  of  acres  under  fence 890, 000 

Number  of  buHbels  of  wheat  raised 280,000 

Number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised 1, 615, 000 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 313,  000 

Number  of  horses  owned 87,  OoO 

Number  of  mules  owned 26,570 

Num ber  of  cat  tie  o  w ned 710, 000 

Number  of  swiue  owned 530,  UOO 

Number  o f  sheep  owned 81, 000 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserve 650,  000 


*By  error  iu  laat  report  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians  was  reported  as  1,811,362 
bushels  instead  of  811,362. 
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MEDICAL  STATISTICS. 


Aggregate  of  foregoing  table. 


Clabb  I.— zymotic  dis- 
eases. 

Order  1.— Miasmatic  Diseases. 

Typhoid  fever 136 

Typhusfever 1 

Typh')-n»alarial  fever 117 

Bemittent  fever 846 

Quotidian  intermittent 

fever 3,722 

Tertian  intermittent  fever  6, 210 
Quaitan  intermittent  fever  150 
Congestive  inte  rmittent 

fever 17 

Acute  diarrlioea  3,568 

Chronic  diarrb<Ba 57 

Acute  dysentery 1,033 

Chronic  dysentery 8 

Erysipelas 243 

Hospital  gan^ene 2 

Pyaemia 5 

Smallpox 12 

Tarioloid 2 

Chicken-pox 118 

Measles 437 

Scarlet  fever 26 

Mumps   308 

Tonsillitis  (quinsy) 1, 167 

Diphtheria 98 

"Epidemic  catarrh  (influen- 
za)  2,221 

Whooping  cough 391 

Oerebio-spinal  meningitis.  24 
Other  diseases  of  this  order      305 

Order2.— Ekthbtic  Diseases. 

Primary  svphilis    409 

Constitutional  syphilis  —  565 

Gonorrhoea 900 

Gonorrhoeal  orchitis 20 

Gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia. . .  31 
Stricture  of  urethra  (gon- 

orihceal) 16 

Bite  of  serpent 4 

Olherdiseases  of  this  order  38 

Order  3.— Dietic  Diseases. 

Starvation 6 

Scurvy 22 

Purpura 3 

Inebriation 1 

Delirium  tremens 3 

Other  diseases  ot  this  order  7 

Class  II  —CONSTITUTION- 
AL DISEASES. 

Order  1.— Diathetic  Diseases. 

Acute  rheumatism 2, 70D 

Chronic  rheumatism 734 

Anaemia    .- 295 

Dropsy  (when  not  a  mere 
Bymptom  of  disease  of 

heart,  liver,  or  kidneys) .  46 

Cancer 4| 

Tumors 39  i 

Dry  gangrene 3  | 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  191 

Order  2.— Tubercular  Dis- 
eases. 


Consamption 


817 


Scrofula 1,503 

Other  diseases  of  this  order         3 

Class  HL— PARASITIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

Itch 817 

Tape-worms 190 

Lunibricoid  worms 741 

Ascarides 374 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  H 

Class  iV.— LOCAL  DIS- 
EASES. 

Order  I.—Disbases  of  the  Ner- 
vous System. 

Apoplexy 3 

Convulsions 138 

Chorea 31 

Epilepsy 33 

Headache 1, 304 

Insanity 6 

Inflammation  of  the  brain .  25 
Indammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain 9 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal 

cord 12 

Neuralgia 1, 614 

Paralysis 63 

Sunsiioke 5 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  355 

Order  2.— Diseases  of  the  Ete. 

Coni  unctivitis 7, 272 

Iritis 85 

Cataract 26 

Amaurosis  6 

Other  diseases  of  this  order     258 

Order  3.— Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Otorrhcea 437 

Inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal ear  177 

Deafness    29 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  105 

Order  4.— Diseases  of  the  Or- 
gan's OF  Circulation. 

Inflammation  of  pericardi- 
um    4 

Inflammation  of  endocar- 
dium    1 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 10 

Valvular  disease  of  heart .  31 

Dropsy  from  htart  disease  3 

Aneuiism 2 

Phlebitis 1 

Varicose  veins  5 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  18 

Order  5.— Diseases  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs. 

Asthma 44 

Catarrh     2.613 

Acute  bronchitis 6, 201 

Chronic  bronchitis     232 

Intt  inimation  ot  larynx  . . .  703 
Inflammatiuu  of  liiiigs  ...  642 
Inflammation  of  pleura  . . .      151 

Dropsy  of  the  chest 1 

Other  diseases  of  this  order      844 


Order  6.~Diseabe8  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs. 

Colic 1,106 

Constipation 4,996 

Cholera  morbus 293 

D vnpepsia   1, 885 

Inflammation  of  Rtomacli . .  .202 
Inflammation  of  bowels. ..  69 
lutiammation  of  peritone- 
um    12 

Ascites 33 

Haemorrhage    from  stop- 

ach .      27 

HjBmorrhage  from  bowels.  12 

FiHtula  iu  ano 4 

Piles 67 

Prolapsusani   7 

Inguiual  hernia. 12 

Acute    inflammation    o  f 

liver 65 

Chronic    inflammation   of 

liver   9 

Cirrhosis  of  liver    1 

Dropsy  from  hepatic  dis- 
ease   4 

Jaundice 33 

biliary  calculi 1 

Inflaiumatiou  of  the  spleen  1 

Enlarged  spleen 50 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  662 

Order  7.— Diseases  of  the  Uri- 
nary AND  Genital  Organs. 

Inflammation  of  kidneys . .  72 

B right's  disease 7 

Diabetes 3 

Gravel 8 

Calculus     4 

Inflammation  of  bladder  . .  68 

Incontinence  of  urine 43 

Retention  of  urine 91 

Inflammation    of   testicle 

(not  gonorrhoeal) 19 

Hydrocele 6 

Varicocele  7 

Hysteria  .  31 

Prolapsus  uteri 17 

Disease  of  uterus 122 

O  ther  diseases  of  this  order  233 

Order  8.--D18EA8K8  OF  THE 
Bones  and  Joints. 

Inflammation  of  perioste- 
um    22 

Inflammation  of  bones 1 

Caries 47 

Necrosis  12 

Inflammation  of  joints 69 

Anchylosis 3 

Other  diseases  of  this  order  16 

Order  9.— Diseases  of  the  In- 
tegumentary System. 

Abscess 542 

Boil 172 

Carbuncle 27 

Dl(5er     289 

Whitlow 24 

Skin  diseases  (not  includ- 
ing syphilitic  skin  aifec- 

tiousoritch)       .... 3,050 

O ther  diseases  of  this  order  343 
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Aggregate  of  foregoing  table— Continued, 


ClabbV.-,.VIOLBNT  DIS- 
EASES  AND  DEATHS. 

Order  1.— Wouhdb,  Injubibs, 
AMD  AcciDBins. 

Boms  and  Bcalds 490 

Bruises 602 

Conoaasion  of  the  brain ...         5 


Drowning 8 

Sprains  327 

DifllocatioD 21 

Frost-bite 104 

Simple  fractare  (not  gun- 

shot) 83 

Compound    fracture    (not 

gunshot) 4 

Gunshot  wound 44 


Incisedwound 845 

Lacei-ated  wound 190 

Punctured  wound 84 

Poisoning 61 

Other  diseases  of  thifi  order  IS 


Order  2.— Homicide. 
Order  8.— Suicide  . . 


f 
2 


GRAND  TOTALS. 

Bemaining  onder  treatment  fh)m  last  year 2,229 

Taken  sicK  and  wounded  durins  year :  males,  89,424 ;  females,  31,529 70, 953 

Becovered:  males,  38,412 ;  females,  30,556 68,968 

Deaths:  males  over  5  years,  610 ,-  under5  years,  546* 1, 156 

Deaths:  ft^malesover  Syears,  211;  under  5  years,  219* 430 

Births:  Indians,  1,535;  half-breeds,  145;  white,  32* 1,712 

Births:  males,  919;  females,  793 1,712 

Vaccinated:  successfully,  601;  unsuccessfully,  85 686 

Bemaining  under  treatment  June  30 2,688 


'^^This  table  shows  only  births  and  deaths  reported  by  agency  physicians.    For  births  and  deaths  as 
reported  by  agents,  including  agencies  where  there  are  no  physicians,  see  table,  pages  28^  to  302. 


848  ADDRESSES   OP   COMMISSIONERS   AND   OTHERS. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   INDIAN   COMMISSIONERS,    WITH  THEIR 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  chairman^  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

E.Whittlesey,  secretary,  New  York  ave.,  cor.  Fifteenth  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Orange  Judd,  153  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

William  McMichael,  265  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 

William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

C.  R.  Agnew,  226  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

LIST    OF    INDIAN   AGENCIES   FORMERLY    ASSIGNED   TO   THE   SEVERAL 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

« 

Friends. — Santee,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Levi  K. 
Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County^  Pa. 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osa^e,  and  Sao 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  James  E.  Rhoades,  1316  Filbert  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Vall6\y,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay,  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington  Territory;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon; 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Pev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon ;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.     John  Mullan,  Catholic  Commissioner,  1101  G  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada..  Piev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  secretary 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Temple  Court,  Beekman  street,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nez 
Percys,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Pev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street.  New  York  City.  Rev.  H, 
Kendall,  D.  D.,  secretary  Board  Home  Missions  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  New 
York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berfhold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Sirieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Reade  street.  New  York  City. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul6, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Pouca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  G.  F.  Flichtner,  secretary  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Rev.  John  G.Broton,  D,  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 
Indian  inspectors : 

.  Robert  S.  Gardner Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

George  B.  Anderson Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  S,  Benedict Guilford,  Kans. 

Henry  Ward Leadville,  Colo. 

William  A.  Newell Newark,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools : 

James  M.  Haworth Olathe,  Kans. 

Special  Indian  agents  at  large : 

P.  H.  Folsom Washington,  D.  C. 

•George  R.  Milburn Washington,  D.  C. 

Cyrus  Bekdk Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Charles  H.  Dickson Washington,  D.  C. 

TV.  H.  RoBB Leon,  Iowa. 


ADDRESSES   OF   AaENTS. 
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Jhetract  nfpropo»aU  reeeired  and  contract*  awarded  in  New  York  dig,  tmrfer 
(KoTB-— Fipcnrei  iu  large  type  denote  the 
BBEF— Continued. 
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•  Also  offered  by  E.  Storm  iu  monthly  delivei^es  at  «4.T0  per  100  ponudB. 
aDeliveied  in reneooable time. 
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Southern  Ute.  Cal 

a«6  60 

7  24 

a$7  74 

Bismarck.  Dak 

A$l  19 
Al  50 
Al  99 
Al  99 
al  49 
al  60 
Al  99 
Al  lO 
Al  75 

a$l  23 
al  23 
al  43 

al  45) 

Chamberlain.  Dak 

al  62 

Cheyenne  River,  Dak 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake.  Dak 

a2  41' 

ITlaudreau.  Dak 

al  75! 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak 

al  68' 

Fort  Pierre.  Dak 

al  25 

Fort  StevoDson,  Dak 

at  A8 

Lower  Bm]6.  Thkk. 

Al  30      al  46 

Hockford.  Dak 

al  99      al  45; 

Sisseton.  Dak 

....    . 

al  70      a2  00: 

1  30     nol  GR' 

Standing  Rock,  Dak 

YftTikton  Ae^nov.  Dak . , , .  r , 



....... 

hi  SO 

al  30 

a40 

nol  56! 

7ankton. Dak  .......... . 

ai  49 

nol  561 

Chioaeo.Dl 

an75' 

Lewiston.  Idaho 

8  90 

........ 

8  9o: 

Ross  Fork.  Idaho 

1 

MnsTfOffftft.  Tiid.  T ^ 

2  48 

2  74 

1  79 
1  70 

92  64 

........1 

Red  Fork,Ind.T 

1 

Sioux  Citv.Iowa 

a70 

no84; 

Arkansas  City,  Eans 

ocl  86 

ocl  86 

ael  63 

a«l  73 

a«l  73 

ael  67 

2  34 
2  34 

1  88 

2  34 
224 
2  84 

1  79 
1  60 

g2  73 
q2  73 
92  10 
a2  44 
g2  44 
g2  20 

Caldwell.  Elans 

; 

Lawrence. Haus  . ....... 

T'Jetiiwalift.  TCanft ,- ,,,,, 

. 

Silver  Lake.  Eans 

White  Cloud.  Kans 

1 

Rrainerd.  Minn 

al  40 
al  60 

al  OO 
a9  79 

anl  60: 

Detroit^ Minn -,,,, --,.,. 

anl  85^ 

Dnluth. Minn  - ,^^^,.., 

anl  50- 

Vermillion  Lake.  Minn 

an5  OOi 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

adl  25 

ql  64 

1 

a  All  rail. 

b  Delivered  in  60  days. 

c  XJsual  running  time  freight  lines. 

d  Delivered  in  30  days. 

e  Delivered  in  65  days. 

/  Delivered  in  80  days. 


a  Delivered  in  90  days. 

A  Rail  and  river ;  freight  to  be  shipped  before 

dose  of  navigation. 
%  From  New  York  only. 
k  Dnriag  navigation ;  no  river  risks. 
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advertisement  of  April  23,  IQQit  far  furnishing  trcmspartaUanfor  the  Indian  service^ 
rates  at  which  eontraots  have  been  awarded.  1 


"New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Saint  Paol. 

Sioux  City. 

J.  C.  MoVay. 

• 

4 

6 

H 

(4 

o 

a 

1 

• 

9 

• 

1 

• 

• 
■ 

1 

1 

« 

• 

1 

, 

A$0  93 

Al  00 
Al  05 
Al  05 
al  OO 
al  25 
Al  15 

AOO 
Al  10 
Al  00 

aOO 

al  OO 

90 

'  j98 
al  00 

a39 

no$0  97 
nol  25 

oib'SA 

A^OA 

A76 

A65 

A75 

al60 

a75 
A145 

A60 
Al  40 

A75 

al  10 

al40 

75 

A79 

a25 

nolo  94 
no50 
no70 
no60 

«n2  10 
an75 

nol  35 

no70 

nol  39 

no60 

anllO 

anl  50 

nol  00 
no60 
no60 

ai$i  oa 

il66 
<1  86 

a|0  40 

oeo 

£55 

$1  40 

i$168 

Tiol  30  nol  OO 
nol  30      "i  AA 

2|0  75 

1  30 

MS 

onl  60 

anl  60 

7U)109 

nol  40 
nol09 

nol  30 
an70 
anl  25 
nol  15 
nol  50 
nol  50 

"A'i 
iViob 

199 

aiTO 

miyv                .  __ 

oil  65 

a39 

1  76 

iioo 

11  19 

Al   SR 

ikl  80 

1  90 

JklSO 

i45      vi'^ 

1 

H  60  mnl  57 

ikl  60 

ifc75 
£49 

279 

oil  99 

43 

a<30 

$dp44 

d$6  90 

1 

aOO 

no76 



pi  79 

prl  86 

(ipl94 

'" i 

••••••"••• 

, 

a79 

aOO 

a39 

adOO 

al  OO 

an95 
anl  20 

an50 
an4  65 

••"""•'" 

ai  19 

al  99 
a99 

a9  90 
a60 

onl  50 
onl  75 
anl  15 
an5  00 

* 

<ip00 

1 

1 

{  All  rail  to  Missonri ;  unavoidable  accidents 

on  Missouri  excepted;  during  navigation 

on  Missouri. 
mBail  to  Pierre:  thenoe  boat, 
n  Delivered  within  reasonable  time. 
o  All  rail  to  Missonri  during  navigation.    Not 

responsible  for  unavoidable  river  accidents ; 

if  responsible,  5  cents  per  100  extra. 


p  Bail  and  water. 

gAU  rail;  usual  time  rail  routes,  at  least  89 

miles  per  day. 
rDelivered  in  40  days. 


PE0P08ALS  EECEIVED  AND   COHliUCTS   AWAKDED 
AhHraet  oj  propetalt  reoeived  and  eontraett  aaarded  in  -Veu  Forft  City,  unJfT 
JNOTO.— Figures  in  large  tjpe  denote  tb» 


■Lo- 

1 

< 

1 

1    1. 

d    1     w 

Pi      [      ti 

1 

d 

J 

i 

i 

1 

om        Mo 

act3  10 

ode  12 

'  »"  a* 

9140 

*.t 

as 

A^ 

itasB 

oats 

03  BT 

•«6  0S 

^M 

M 

•■"= 

sas 

•'" 

ac2M 

<3M 

■ii-ii 

^JiS 

:;% 

^i£«J-:- 

0*5  70 
«iG40 

€'1 



6ira 

SttntitF6,N.M«i 

fnsao 

a  a 

190 
1  SJ 

•srs 

IlM 

(3  30 

/■B90 

^Ti'''J.*^^^".": 

PiiyaUnpEeaetyatioii 

Sj,<,kuie  FbUe,  WMh 

/rv* 

1 

pAUreU  to  UlsMDri  dur 


I  naTJfntlou.    yo  n 


cUnultlmeofnilronte«,BtIeHtBOiiilleiperd^.  aiKmalbllityforimSToldBbleiiTeraccidentei 

dUtnalnuuiiDiEtimeof  iteightliDea.  tespasailite.  H  cents  per IDOeitra. 

tDelirered  within  SO  da;s.  AAll  r^uid  nil  and  liver.    Freight  mum 


/Delivered  wlthla  Teaaanable  lime. 
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adMiii»mmto/ApTil  23,  leSi, /t»r  fumUMng  iraiuporiattott,  4-e.-~C<iDti\ui6A. 


M  at  wUeh  eontraots  have  be 


Sew  York,  PhUi^elpliifl, 
sod  BaltiiDDre. 

gBtutpBnt. 

Sioni  City. 

1 

•6 

hJ 

1 
M 

■"i 
p4 

i 

1 

y 

1 

1 
J 

H 

i 

a 

u 

't^ 

1 

AS  SO 

Si" 

ill 

a3S0 

1 
III 

as  M 

OS  5S 

i9ieo 

0185 
03  25 

^36 

aaen 

JitlW 

'•X 

aaas 

al90 

M 

'•/W 

«l! 

aTB 

njUAlOO 

i^tiSeso 

a*l)85 

spTfJ 

EdTH 

osa 

::» 

By  2  2* 

:{?s 

K?S 

'SSS 

■fi 

•S3! 

SSS 

S1( 

1MH 

fAll  raUto  UlMonrl,  nnaToldable  accldeuta  on  IFrom  PlillsdelpUa  and  Baltimore. 

HlaMnirl  aioeptsdj  during  navlgBtioii  on  Mis-  mAUrsJl,  aenttl  lime  ndl  tontea.  at  l«i 

HiTi  RtvaT.  per  daj. 

dayi.  nDallTerad  In  30  to  BO  days. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  j^oj^saU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  wider 

[Note.— Fignres  in  large  tyi>e  denote  the 


Prom. 


To- 


Casa  Grande,  Aiiz 

Colorado  Biver,  Axis . . . 

.  San  Carlos,  Ariz 

Colton,Cal 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Redding,  Cal 

Bound  V  alley,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tnlare,Cal 

Southern  Ute,  Col 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Biver,  Dak. . . 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Deyil's  Lake,  Dak 

Flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak  . . . 

Lower  Brnl6,  Dak 

BookforcLDak 

Sisseton,  Dak 

Standing  Bock,  Dak — 
Yankton  Agency,  Dak  . 

Yankton,  Dak 

.  Boss  Fork,  Idaho 

Maskogee,  Ii\d.  T 

Bed  Fork,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans . . . 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dnluth,  Minn 

Yerrailnon  Lake,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 


Chicago. 


I 


ei$6  48 


07  05 


I 

QQ 

■ 


a«$5  64 
ac9  86 
a«e87 


006  36 


ael  46 

ael  46 

ael  83 

act  43 

net  43 

ael  33 


I 


<2$5  00 

Z>8  98 

/6  79 

dS  00 

&9  05 

d6  90 

di  95 
d7  SO 


$7  76 

10  80 

684 


7  24 


2  82 
2  64 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


94 
94 
68 
14 
04 
14 


i 
I 

p4 


ao 

« 


$5  «© 


6  96 
7  30 

9  16 


1 
1 


95 
19 


1 

1 


60 
48 


1 


p66  49 


a  AllraiL 

h  Delivered  in  60  days. 

e  Usual  running  time  freight  lines, 

d  Delivered  in  ^  days. 

e  Delivered  in  66  days. 

/  Delivered  in  80  days. 

S  Delivered  in  90  days. 
Usual  time  for  all  rail  rates,  not  less  than  80  miles  per  day. 


POE  TEAN8P0ETATI0N   FOE  IMDIAN  SEEVICE. 
oAwtifemmt  of  April  33,  ISSij/orfiiriiialiiug  tratitportalUnt,  ^— Continned, 

rate*  *t  vUch  oontruti  hkve  boen  kTaidHl.] 


! 

X 

•i 

J 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

J, 

Eh 

!    ! 

IR                 - 

aMfT2> 

HmsB 

.1  M 

"J 

:« 

Bl  40 

IM 
(1  D5 
al  00 

1 

ii 

is 

bVOW 

«»a 

fan*!  34 

oioo 

U3S 

ninlio 

aUOO 

«1« 

wa 

i 

nso 

bil  SS 

liM 

j*T5 

ai  16 

ti2fi 

aais      SS  J'= 

«UM 

adSO 

t  Rail  and  TlTei !  fnlghC  to  b«  shipped  before  oloae  of  aavlgatloil. 
j  All  rail  lo  MlSBOOi  £uliig  naTigatloD.  Not  reeponsible  far  niUTOidable  tiver 
■ibie,  G  ceota  per  IM  eitn. 
k  DdivMvd  wttliin  reaMnable  time. 

I  AH  tail  to  UiaoDil  i  nnftvoidsble  aoajdents  dd  Miseonrl  euepted  ;  dnrSiig  n*vigatlc 
M>  Tma  Kew  Turk  only. 


o  BiU  to  Fiora  I  tUMUW 
r  Dcltrand  In  40  day*. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under 

[Note. — ^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


From. 


To- 


Chicago. 


i 
I 


M 


Seneca,  Mo 

Arlee»  Mont 

Billings,  Mont 

Blacki'eet,  Mont 

Coal  Banks,  Mont . . 
Crow  (old),  Mont  — 
Crow  (new),  Mont . . . 
Fort  Belknap,  Mont 
Fort  Benton.  Mont  . 
Fort  Peck,  Mont  — 

Glendive,  Mont 

Hedena,  Mont 

•Bed  Bock,  Mont 

Stillwater,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr. .. 

Genoa,  Nebr 

Niobrara,  Nebr 

Santee,  Nebr 

Sidney,  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Elko,Nev 


a«$l  33 
aoi  72 


a«4  13 
ao4  13 


Wad  sworth,  Nev 

Las  Cmces,  N.  Mez 

Las  y  egas,  N.  Mex 

Manaelito,  N.  Mez 

Mescalero,  N.  Mez 

Navajo,  N.  Mez 

Santa  F6,  N.  Mez 

Henrietta,  Tez 

Wichita  Falls,  Tez 

Ouray,  Utah 

Park  City,  Utah 

Prove  City,  Utah 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis 

Clin  ton  ville.  Wis 

Bawllns,  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg , 

Klamath,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

Toledo,  Oreg 

Gray's  Harbor,  Wash 

Elinney's  Station,  Wash ^ 

New  Tacoma,Wash 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Pnyallap  Beservation,  Wash 

^K>kane  Falls,  Wash 

Tenino,  Wash 

Tulalip,Wash 

Union  City,  Wash 


3 

n 


p4 


$2  04 


5  28 
4  98 


ac5  89 
a«5  39 


28 
08 
80 
74 
04 
64 


i 

9 

« 


c 

a 


< 


$1  93 


a6$l  80 


I       a3  30  I 

I         ab\  89  , 


.1 


5  25 


1 
1 


75 


aclf  99 


ac7  99 


a&5  90 

aU  70 
a66  90 


a&4  60 

abl  95  ' 
rt&2  95  j 


^$8  50 

/t8  OO 

mil  90 

nS  OO 

h7  50 

h7  50 

olOOO 

o9  90 

8  ftO 

^6  OO 

^6  OO 

h7  OO 

8  50 

7  OO 

n8  OO 

n9  OO 


a  All  rail. 

b  Usual  time  rail  routes,  at  least  80  miles  per  day. 

c  Usual  running  time  freight  lines. 

d  All  rail  to  MiSBOuri  during  navigation.    No  responsibility  for  unavoidable  river  accidents ;  if  re* 

snonsible,5  cents  per  100  eztra. 
e  Delivered  in  reasonable  time. 

/  All  rail  to  Missouri ;  unavoidable  accidents  on  Missouri  excepted  during  navigation  on  Missouri. 
g  Delivered  in  80  days. 


FOB  TKAN8P0RTATI0N  FOB   1NDIA.N  8EBVICE. 
adcerKaemmt  of  Jprll  23,  1884,  for  fum'uMng  tnuitportaiion,  ^o.— Cdntinaed. 
IM«B  at  irhloh  oODtraota  Intra  been  kwuded.] 


ChiOBgO. 

BanFiu- 
olioo. 

i4 

1 

a 

d 

1 

S 

>j 

1 

a 

"^*<S 

d<S3S 

/•1»0 

ff6TO 

^^ 

J3§B 

■KIXO 

ff3M 

ol  B8 

gSi 

■!J8S 

V7W 

11 

.iiTTB 

in 

IUl» 

gsat 

■8  M> 

!8! 

1  70 

«TW 

«  Dtllvned  in  UN  days. 
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PROPOSALS  RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  ofpropaeaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cfiiy,  under 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


Tamn 


To— 


Casa  Grande,  Axis 

Colorado  Biver,  Axis  . . 

SanCarloB.  Ariz 

Colton,  Cal 

Hoopa  ValleY,  Cal 

Redding.  Cal 

Ronnd  v  alley,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tnlare,Cal 

Sonthem  TJte,  Colo 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Itiver,  Dak. . 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

DeTiVs  Lake,  Dak 

Flandreau,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak  — 

Fort  Pierrtf,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak. . . 

Lower  Bral6,  Dak 

Bockford^ak 

Sisseton,  !Dak 

Standing  Rook,  Dak . . . 
Yankton  Agenoy,  Dak. 
Yankton,  Dak 


Chicago,  111. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Muskogee,  Ind.  T 

Red  Fork,  Ind.  T 

Sioux  City  .Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans  . . 

Caldwell,  Eans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Netawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Cloud,  Kans . . . . 

Brainerd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

DuluthjMinn 

y emdllion  Lake,  Minn . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Seneca,  Mo 


Saint  Louis. 


% 
1 

M 

I 


a|6  48 


«7  05 


s 

I 


5«$5  84 

69  86 

&06  87 


M>96 


beX  84 
bel  28 
&«1  88 
Ik;1  88 
bel  48 


128 


I 

n 


d$5  00 
08  98 
/6  79 
dSOO 
a9  05 
d6  90 

d7 


bel  84 


$7  76 

10  80 

684 


724 


282 
2  54 


1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


94 
94 
68 
14 
04 
14 


204 


a  Delivered  in  60  days. 

dAUrail 

c  Usual  running  time  freight  lines. 

d  Delivered  in  80  days. 

e  Delivered  in  65  days. 

/  D^vered  in  80  days. 

a  Delivered  in  90  days. 

h  Usual  time  for  all-rail  routes  not  less  than  80  miles  per  day. 


00 

i 


$5  49 


6  80 
9  08 


115 
98 


1  20 
118 


98 


FOE   TEAN8P0ETATI0N   FOB   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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mdvertitement  of  April  23,  1884,  forfumiahing  tranaportatUmf  ^o.—  Continued, 
rates  ftt  whioh  c<mtract8  have  been  awarded.] 


Saint  Lonis. 


i 

1 

n 

• 

E.  D.  Comings. 

& 

m 
• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  ••■••  ■••••4«* 

Sf$e4» 

ff 

bh$n  88 

! "" 

($0  96 
illO 
it  lO 

iifc$155 
jkl  15 
jkl  55 
jikl45 
6^2  45 
6ikl  75 
jkl  68 
iki  a.^ 

bhl  55 

mi  68 

illO 

6195 

♦ 

61  40 
il65 
tllO 

bkl  38 

it  60  ,              jibl  68 
tl  90  :              jl;l  40 
61  lO  ;              6a  40 
61  55  1              6il^  00 
1  30                jkl  55 
i99                jkl  45 

61  lO                     4*1:1   45 

ikml68 

••■•■•••«••••• 

61  24 

■****•"""••••• 

••••••         •••• 

650 

................ 

-f — 

8  00 

6$660 



bhi  75 

................ 

..   .. . 

T-         . 1              -                                       . 

1 

bh95  >                    MIO  1                ikt  00 

1 

&A1  89 
&A1  89 
bhl  24 

' 

6n$190 
6nl  27 



1 

""•••••*•""""' 

6d«9 

5A130 
bhl  10 

................I......    ......... 

61  ao  )                U  40 

61  35  1                hkl  65 

61  OO 

69  75 

kkl  50 
bk5  00 


...... ........ 

bhl  00 
&A1  30 

6d54 

1 

1 

i  Rail  and  river  freight  to  be  shipped  before  close  of  naTigatlon. 

j  All  rail  to  JMQssonn ;  during  navigation  not  responsible  for  nnavoidable  river  accidents ;  if  respon- 
sible, 5  cents  per  100  extra. 
I;  Delivwed  in  reasonable  time. 
I  From  New  York  only, 
t A  Rail  to  Pierre,  thence  boat, 
n  Delivered  in  40  days. 


384  PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS    AWARDED 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tke 


From 


To- 


Casa  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado  Biver,  Aiiz  . . . 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

Colton,  Cat 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal 

Bedding,  Cal 

Bound  Valley,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Tnlare,  Cal 

Sonthem  Ute,  Colo 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Biver,  Dak . . . 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake,  Dak 

Flandrean,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak 

Fprt  Pierre,  Dak 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dak . . . 

Lower  Bral6,  Dak 

Bockford,  Dak 

Sisseton,  Dak 

Standing  Bock,  Dak . . . 
Tankton  Agency,  Dak. 

Yankton,  Dak 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Boss  Fork,  Idaho 

Mnskogee,  Ind.  T 

Bed  Fork,  Ind.  T 

Sioax  City,  Iowa 

Arkansas  City,  Kans  . . 

Caldwell,  Kans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

19'etawaka,  Kans 

Silver  Lake,  Kans 

White  Clond,  Kans  — 

Brainetd,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Dnlnth,  Minn 

Yermillion  Lake,  Minn 
Seoieca,  Mo 


Kansas  City. 


I 
I 


0^23 


e6  70 


I 


n 


I 


&c$5  34 
hc&  83 
&06  62 


&«5r5  I 


<2$5  50 

oSAS 

/«49 

d8  00 

69  05 

d6  90 

drso 


Z>nl  08 
hcl  08 
&c50 
&e74 
&c78 
(c85 


hcl  33 


8  5« 


! 


o 

^ 

$7  55 

10  60 

6  71 

699 


232 
2  54 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


54 
54 
98 
98 
88 
98 


204 


i 


$5  39 


6  50 

ri5 

886 


105 
ISO 


1  18 
1  15 


1  lO 


a  Delivered  in  60  days. 

6  All  rail. 

c  IJsaal  running  time  fireight  lines. 

d  Delivered  in  80  days. 

e  Delivered  in  65  days. 

/Delivered  in  80  days. 

0  Delivered  in  90  days. 

A  ITsnal  time  for  rail  routes,  not  less  than  80  miles  per  day. 
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adverUsement  of  April  23, 1884^  for  furnishing  transportation ,  ^o. — Continued, 
rates  at  which  ocmtracta  hare  been  awarded.] 

KaiiBaB  City. 


• 

• 

i 
s 

J 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

• 

t 

m 

i^a» 

- 

A$6  88 

illO 
il40 
<140 
Z>140 

bl  75 
«1  85 
il  65 
<170 

iiao 

Z>165 

130 

{lOft 

61  lO 

jik$L  55 
jkl  15 
fi;l  55 
jkl  45 
&i(S45 

iibl  68 
jkl  35 

jitl68 
jjfcl  40 
&A;140 
b1(2  00 
jJtl  55 
jki  45 
i*l  45 

Ml  40 

ik2$l  68 

••••••• <•••••• 

bkl  38 

• 

ibml  68 

<ii«660 

'bhlih 

hhSS 

bhl  35 

bhl  35 

Z>A40 

bhes 

bhAS 
bhSi 

&60 

jkl  00 

5n$0  80 
no09 

J 

bdl9 

MOO 

M80 
&190 
63  CO 

bhl  20 

1 

i  Bail  and  river ;  freight  to  be  shipped  before  close  of  naviji^tion. 

j  All  rail  to  Missouri;  during  navigation  not  responsible  for  unavoidable  river  accidents;  if  respon- 
sible, 5  cents  per  100  extra. 
k  Delivered  in  reasonable  time. 
I  From  New  York  only. 
m  Bail  to  Pierre,  thence  boat, 
n  Delivered  in  40  days. 
o  Bail  and  water. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Jhstracf  ofpropomU  received  and  contrttcts  awarded  in  Neto  York  City,  under 

[NoTE.-^FignreB  in  large  type  denote  the 


From 


To- 


Arlee,  Mont 

Billinea,  Mont 

Blackteet,  Mont 

Coal  Banks,  Mont 

Crow  (old),  Mont 

(.row  (new),  Mont 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 

Fort  Peck,  Mont  

Crlendive,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Bed  Book,  Mont 

Stillwater,  Mont 

Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Genoa,  Kebr 1 

Niobrara,  Kebr 

Santee,  Nebr 

Sidney.  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Blko,  Nev 

Wadaworth,  Nev 

LasCmces,  N.Mez 

Las  Vesicas,  N.  Mex 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex 

Mescalera  N.  Mex 

Navajo,  N.Mex 

Santa  F6,  N.  Mex 

Henrietta,  Tex 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Ouray,  Utah 

Park  City.  Utah 

Prove  CityJCrtah 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 

Ashland,  Wis 

Clintonville,  Wis 

Bawlins,  Wyo 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Ellamath,  Oreg 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

Toledo,  Oreg 

Grid's  Harbor,  Wash 

Kinney's  Station,  Wash 

New  Tacoma,  Wash 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Puyallup  Beservation,  Wash . 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash 

Tonino,  Wash 

Tulalip,  Wash 

Union  City,  Wash 


Saint  Louis. 


§ 
I 


a5$5  12 


a&4  43 
ad443 


abS7fi 
db5  29 


ab7  89 


o&r  89 


OD 


/$8  SO 

j800 

lit  90 

m8  OO 

j7  ftO 

j7  ftO 

nlOOO 

«  n9  90 

e»  SO 

jOOO 

jOOO 

j7  OO 

1*8  60 

j7  OO 

m8  OO 

mO  OO 


$5  28 
4  98 


7 
7 
7 
4 
2 
2 


28 
08 
80 
74 
04 
64 


§ 

m 


95  lO 


4  70 

585 


155 
150 


I 


a$3  90 

agl  90 


ag5  25 
agi  90 
age  90 


0^4  40 

ag2  45 
ag2  45 


a  All  rail. 

b  Usual  running  time  of  freieht  lines. 

eAll  rail  to  lussouri;  during  navigation  not  responsible  for  unavoidable  river  accidents;  if  re* 

sponsible,  5  cents  per  100  extra. 
d  Delivered  in  reasonable  time. 

e  All  rail  and  rail  and  river.    Freight  must  be  shipped  before  close  of  navigation. 
/Delivered  in  30  days. 
g  Usual  time  of  rail  routes ;  at  least  80  miles  per  day. 
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advertisement  of  April  23,  I884j  for  furnishing  transportation^  ^c. — Continued. 
rates  at  whioh  ocmtracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Saint  Lonis. 


B.  D.  Comings. 

1 

i 

• 

m 

• 

L.  Spiegelberg. 

aH  60 

edS4  95 
edd  lO 
ed564 
edS  50 
ed999 
ed3  34 
e(25  64 
ed390 
edl  99 
0(29  35 
«d3  65 

* 

aS  00 

06  27 

a3  75 

ai  10 

a2  40 

aS  75 

• 

/$6y© 

a2  75 

0(2  9  65 

adl  32 

a90 

ad$l  52 
a(2160 

al  00 

/3  85 

e'd'l  30 
edt  30 

al  80 

/3  50 

al  70 

ahij^l  95 

/8  00 
/8  00 

a^$7  60 

it$7  43 

ab7  75 

ik7  23 

k6  43 

/5  50 
/5  50 
/5  50 

a  88 

ad2  24 
ad2  49 

/5  95 

<I8  90 

dT90 

A  From  New  York  only, 
i  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
j  Delivered  in  45  days. 
k  Delivered  in  30  to  60  days. 
I  Delivered  in  120  days. 
m  Delivered  in  60  days, 
n  Delivered  in  100  days. 


PEOP08AL8   RECEIVED  AND  CONTEACTS  AWARDED 

Abstract  of  proposals  reeeivti  and  conlraelt  aieartted  in  JTem  Tori  CUp,  vn4er 
lUcfrm.—Fignnt  In  large  type  denote  the  retea  at  wblob  otmtiscts  bave  been  «rarded  i 


ClaoB  IT— CcmUDiied. 


[alleti,  carpenter's,  Llokory dwe 

[BttoeltB,  ai.  0.  8 dc 

oaeiDg,  M ponn^ 

duang^  8d dc 

Bd,ont dc 

BdiOnt di 

l(ld,ijnt dt 

12d,Dnt d( 

2l)d,oiit dt 

aM,oat d< 

ll)d.cnt dc 

iiod,(iBt- d( 

fiinfle,8d dc 

fBDce.lOd dc 

feoce.lSd dc 

flnlBbiDS.Bd dc 

HniBliingpBd dc 

horseahon,  No.  fl dc 

1u>r4eHhcK,N'o.  8.._. ....-,,.,., - dc 

laih.M dc 

OI-BtOB.SftS dc 

ahiiiBlo,4d dc 

wronghtBd dc 

wronght^gii dc 

for  i-iioE  bolt'. dc 

for  A-inolfbolt d( 

foriWhlMilt d( 

far  l-!ooh  bolt dc 

for  A.lnoh  bolt dc 

for  Hnoh  bolt ii 

(tor[-inohliolt dc 


4  IS 


FOB  HARDWAEE   FOB  IHDIAN  SERVICE. 
AdferMwmMt  itf  April  23,  1884,  for  goadi/or  (Ae  Indian  ssrotoe — Contiiined. 
awards  irere  made  on  oompailaDii  of  sampleB  vitb  wblob  each  bid  iras  aeomnpanied.] 
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1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

& 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

<6 

^ 

i 

i 

ri 

si 

^i 

5 

s 

^ 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

•too 

« 

(1>S 

flit 

fa2G 

»6  70 
BTTi 
8621 
8021 
2  77i 
2  821 
2  621 
2821 
2K^ 
262* 
2621 

2  77* 

3  621 
2  621 

4  271 
40n 

»3  76 
880 
800 
2  76 

280 
260 

260 

380 

2  75 

:: 

400 

if 
.1? 

428 
425 

•» 

i 

3S» 
3  T4 
334 

279 
3TB 

2TB 

2  TB 
429 

«4DB 
884 

30B 

284 
2S4 
284 

284 

2  81 
484 

9  74 
9  74 
9  V4 
9»9 
9r4 
9  »4 

4  94 

340 

2  49 

8M 

!? 

-B 

♦•5^ 

494 

4£« 

4» 

4  021 

16 

il4» 
4  49 

4  49 

864 
45* 

489 

3  271 

424 
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PBOPOSAI^   RECEIVED    AND    C0NTEACT8   AWAEDED 


(HOM.— Figures  In  large  type  denoW 


CUm  IT-ContinnBd. 

! 

} 
1 

1 

1 

i 

! 

6- 

t 

1 

i 

i 

FointaofdoiiTory. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

^1 
1? 

f 

0.kDm ponnds- 

OilelB,  aiao,    Mcdimp   aiie, 

170 

■28 

313 

sold 

3 

91  OH 

83 

W08 
5S 

990 

"Z 

'"SS         i^d.  L 

41 
220 

KSS:fcS::::::S: 

»0 

1300 

a 

Taper,    emotj    (asBOiWl  a 

Saod  {iigaorted)A  gaicoa. 
l-Bnoilfl.carpeuter's-.-doaeii. 

TlckB,  mill,  ADlid  oait-Bteel, 

PiLCE-i^na,i-"u.VhV.^°'?dS 
mp6,iran: 

tisss r 

21 

20 

4BI 
420 
150 

a 

201 

a 

1 

75 

1 

09 

je'-:::::;-:;:;:iS:: 

"«. -perpo^ 

1 

1 

BO 

4  40 

4E 

05 
0! 

73 
S8 

i£s-;;;;;::;;;;;l;: 

»i 

m 

ill 
1 

III 

■! 
1 

4 

4 

MINI 

l-tnoh pairs 

ltlooh!"II."!!l''llldo; 

MatGli,  l-inuli pnira 

Plow,  bra.ili-wood,  hcibw- 

Sko«-rabl.et,  i-lnoh 

'.'4 

44 

IS 

Skew-nibbBtlllnch..- 

I:     7 

)l  OO  1      3  Sn 

Side-CDtling,  7-iDGli  .do. 

FOK    HARDWARE   FOE   INDIAN    8EEVICE. 


[NoTK^Flguree  in  large  tipe  denote 
made  on  comparison  o 

samples 

twbi 

i.K.TJ!dS 

ftward 

wore 

Clau  11— Cnntlnned. 

1 

I 

1 

a 

i 

1 

Pi 

} 

1 

A 

a 

6 

I 

BABVITUS— oanHiined. 

PoiulB  of  delivery. 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

* 

1 

1 

n 
1? 

i 

Ponete,-,  o,^*.  lelr,  lo  ,lriva, 

6i 
0-13 

lA 

1 

J! 

tUlJD 

«oeo 

B  20 
fl4 

(0  8S 
BOO 

3!S 

SOTS 

8S0 
9»0 
3  00 

i'"!"-"     i-"i  1 

Pu,,y                              ■          .ih... 

''iS?'uT'o°m's't"b"""'i'"'  ■  1 

Putty, in  iWdder* lbs..  1, KM 

Kllll|I^^ tiDmc IJ-lncIi    ...  dot..       10 
Eii«iia,bur«MB.lijcU  -.-  do  -       11 
Basps,  wood,  Brit,  12-incli.,ag..         G 
lU«pa,«Dad,flHt,14-lncIi..do..         1 
Hupa,  in>S.  b«lf-roand,   l^  | 

800 

370 
£88 

08 

B2B 
4  20 

Hi 
S  'S 

CB 

'Z 

4  43 
3  34 

4sa 
oa 

3  00 

fiupB.  vood,  lialf-nmnd,   14. 

. 

20 

i 

Bivi'ta  BDd  biirt,  copper; 

M    !       se 

i'  i 

S               14 
S               H 

o           la 

s     I 

m          OS 
00    ;       OB 

S!    ". 

Rlv  t«  and  bnrfc  iron; 

tDch,No.ii,Bit-bead.lbs. 

so 

as 
ss 

160 
10 

1,800 
1.S00 
700 

11 

s 

« 

ii 
1? 

M 

O 

99 

1,493 

a.990 

-Inch,  Hd.8,  flat-bead.lba. 

a! 
°i 

OS 

j^ss z- 

00 

oe 
i« 
i» 

13*. 

iSjV, 

DO 

OB 
DO 

20 

M 

Kli-otH.  Imned  Iran,  la-oi..  in 

packueM  of  1.000 U. 

Kftcl.,  tinned  Iron.  Ifroi.,  lo 

p»ck«mofi.ooD M. 

KopftnuoiUi 

IS 
21 

1013 
13 

isi 

l-taBh do. 

Unob do. 

iW 

04O 

1,13a 

i»A'. 

" 

v 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  CMy^  under 
[KoTB.~FigareB  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  IT^Continned. 
HABDWABE— oontinaed. 


Rales,  boxwood,  2-foot,  fonr-fold dozen. 

Saw-blades,  batcher's  bow,  20-inch do... 

Saw-sets,  for  cross-cat  saws do... 

Saw-sets,  lever,  for  hand-saws do... 

Saws,  back  (or  tenon),  12-inch do... 

Saws,  bracket do... 

Saws,  back,  framed,  complete,  30-inch  blade do. . . 

Saw,  circnlar: 

8-inch,  cross-cat .' 

8-inoh,  rip i 

12-inch,  cross-cat 

12-inch,  rip 

20-incb,  cross-cat 

20-inch,  rip 

24-inch,  cross-cat 

24-inch,  rip 

26-iuch,  cross-cat 

26-inch,  rip 

30-inch,  cross-cut 

30-incb,  lip 

34-in ch,  cross-cat 

34-ii)ch,  rip 

60-inch,  cross-cut 

60-inch,  rip 

Saws: 

Cross-cut,  7  feet,  tangs  riveted  on 


Hand,  26-inch,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dozen. . 


Hand,  26-inch,  7  to  0  points  to  the  inch do. 


Hand,  26-inch,  8  to  10  points  to  the  inch do 

Key-hole,  1 2-inch  compass do 

Meat,  butcher's  bow,  20  inches do 

Rip,  28  inches do 

Scales : 

Butcher's,  dial-face,  spring-balance,  round  dish,  30  pounds,  by 
ounces 

Counter,  62  pounds 

Hay  and  cattle,  4  tons,  platform  8  by.l4  feet , 

Hay  and  cuttle,  6  tons,  platform  8  by  14  feet 

Letter,  34-()unce 

Platform,  counter,  240  pounds , 

Platform,  1,000  pounds,  drop  lever,  on  wheels 

Platform,  1 ,500  pounds,  drop  lever,  on  wheels 

Platforn),  2,000  pounds,  drop  lever,  on  wheels 

Spring  balance,  24  pounds,  heavy,  with  hook 

Scissors,  lady's,  6-inch,  c.  s.,  full  size,  good  quality dozen. . 


1 
I 

I 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
12 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

40 

10 

12 


2 

1 

'3 


3 
7 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
300 


1 

i 

I 
§ 


W 


a 


Points  of  de- 
livery. 


Chicago. 


y-ia 

14A 


104 


$1  00 

1  25 

4  00 

13  JO 

130 

7  70 

19  OO 

3  50 


1 
1 


99i 


3§ 

1/5 


4x^ 


5 

1 
1 
4 
3 
3 


»19A 


85 
85 
50 
50 
3  75 
3  75 

5  25 

6  25 
6  25 
6  25 
8  00 
8  00 

10  50 
10  50 
72  50 
72  50 

1  95 

5  60 

6  70 
14  40 

5  60 

6  TO 
14  40 


N".  T. 


5  00 

6  70 
14  40 

1  98 
12  50 

8  48 
16  92 


1  70 

2  49 


$8  40 
1  00 
3  25 


85 
85 
50 
50 
75 
75 
25 
25 


6  25 
6  25 
8  00 

8  00 
10  50 
10  50 
72  60 
72  50 

1  75 

9  00 

9  00 


9  00 


2  75 
11  00 
10  25 


1  95 


FOR   HARDWARE    POE  INDIAN   SERVICE. 
odtxrUteHwal  of  April  S3, 1884,  far  gooit  for  the  Indian  jcrfioe— Continnod. 

■waida  vere  made  on  compntiaon  of  snmplee  vith  vblch  esoh  bid  waa  aooomiMuiled.] 


N.T. 

0.^; 

NiY. 

1 

Chiongo. 

Om^iduk 

N.  T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

3  00 
11  00 

8  65 

(3  00 

•«» 

85 

S75 
B75 

68  W  '  SsVs 
■"•1       •«" 

1  as  1      I  ?: 

154J 

si  %l 

.;s  ,ias 

11  -io 

12  40 

T5  00  !   49  OO 

iSl  3iS 

2S 

>^'^ 

IS 

IRS 

,V,' 

1!! 

(2SS 

»3  13 

2es 

PBOPOSAI^  RECEIVED  AND  C0NTEACT8   AWABDED 

Abatract  of  propoiah  received  and  conlracit  aaarded  in  New  York  Citj/,  under 
Kon.— Plgorea  is  brge  tSfe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contncta  have  been  swarded  i 


frincli  blade  doun. 

B-iDchblHle do... 

Id-incb  blula — • da... 

ScTflwa,  wmiL^ht-inn^  bench,  l^-hioh -_..., 

Screwy  wooil,  bench.  Si-inoh 

1-inch,  Xoa.  4  and  5 groea. 

I-Indi,  No*.  5  and  e do... 

IlDcb.NoiTiuidS do... 

finch,  Sob.  Bund  8 de... 

l-tnEh,No«.ila[idlO do... 

U-iucli,  Koi.  10  and  11 do... 

li-lnch.NoB.llBadli flo... 

lHneh.NoB,l2andl3 do... 

2.inch,Noaigandl* do... 

Si-inch,  Nob.  14 nnd  IS do... 

21-inch,  Xos.  Hand  15 do,,. 

3.iacli,Nog.lflandI8 do... 

Scytho..tonci   -.doian, 

Shoara,  ahecp do... 

Shears,  B-lndi.  B.  a.,  trlmmcr'a  itraiglit,  full  s: 

Shoes,  berae : 

So.1 

Ko.  2 

II11.3   -, 

Ko  4 

Ho,  5 

Ko.B 

NO.T   

Sfaoea.  male: 

Nd.2 

No.  3 

No,4 - 

Ko.B 

8L01I '" 

No.  4,  in  B-ponnd  ba^ 

Ko.6,  iu5-pooniibBB> 

No.O,  inB.jir'nnabnea 

Sieves,  Irun-wiro,  in  nssla,  18-niGsh,  thi  &ajni 
SpirllrloTela,  with  plnnib,  30-iDch 

Sprlnea,  door,  spiral 

BcTcI,  slidhii  T,  10-inoh 

FrnmlnB.rilceLainchBswidB 


II 

90 


FOR   HARDWARE    FOE   INDIAN    SERVICE. 

odteriiMment  of  April  2S,  lS8i,  for  joode  for  the  Indian  «errii»— Continaed. 
amrdB  irere  made  on  oompuiaan  of  samplea  with  wMch  each  hidms  aooompaslecl.] 


Omab;. 

ChiCOKO. 

Hew 
York. 

New 

New 
York. 

To*k. 

XoA. 

New 
Tork. 

York. 

Chldgo. 

1?i 

40 

as 

1 
i 

11 

a 

00 
08 

1 

•12B 
4.« 

Yi 

7  84 

0  98 

BM 
7  3t 
20  97 
23  67 

toei 

071 

10 

IN 

iH 

21   '         n 

M 

28    ^            21 

«1        S 

i 

2« 

34 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   C0NTBACT8  AWAEDED 

Abatract  ofpi'OpotaU  received  and  aontraeU  awarded  in  New  York  Oftj,  wiifor 
[S'OTE. — Figures  In  brge  type  denote  Uie  rate*  at  wMoh  oontnwta  h>T«  iMen  ftwordedi 


Class  17— Continued. 
□ABU  w  AUE— Qoutinned. 
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advertisement  of  April  23, 1884, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
Awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  whicli  each  bid  was  acoompanied.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  tyi)e  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB— continued. 


Tire-benders,  plain 

Tire-setter 

Tire-shrill  ker 

Toe-calks,  steel.  No.  1 pounds 

Toe-calks,  steel,  No.  2 do. 

Toe-calks,  steel,  No.  3 do. 

Tongs,  blacksmith's,  20  inches pairs 

Tongs,  fire,  20  inches do. 

Traps,  beaver,  No.  4,  with  chain .' 

Traps,  mink,  No.  1,  with  chain 

Trowels,  brick,  lOJ-inch dozen 

Trowels,  plastering,  lOJ-inch do. 

Tuyere  (t weer),  iron,  dack's-nest  pattern t 

Valves,  globe: 

i-inch 

1-inch 

l^-inch 

2-inch •• 

Vise,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  6-inch  jaw per  lb 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  40  lbs do. 

Vises,  caipeuttT's,  parallel,  4inch jaw 

Vise,  gunsmith's,  parallel  filers,  4-inch  jaw 

WashiTH,  iron : 

For  ^-inch  bolt ponnds 

For  iVJDcb  bolt do. 

For  |-inc'h  bolt do. 

For  l-iuch  bolt do . 

For  l-ioch  bolt do. 

For  l-iiich  bolt do. 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  steel  point,  5  lbs.,  per  lb dozen 

"Wcclges,  wood -chopper's,  steel  point,  6  lbs.,  per  lb do. 

Wedges,  wood-chopper's,  steel  point,  7  lbs.,  per  lb do . 

Wire,  annealed : 

No.  12  gauge ponnds 

No.  14  gauge do . 

No.  16  gauge do . 

No.  18  gauge do. 

No .  20  gauge do . 

No.  "4  gauge do- 
No.  35  gauge do. 

"Wire,  brass: 

No.  6  gauge do. 

No.  9  gauge do . 

No.  12  gauge do. 

No.  14  gauge do. 

No.  1 5  gauge do . 

"Wiro,  bright: 

Iron,  No.  3  gauge do. 

Iron,  No.  6  gauge do. 

Iron,  No.  8  gauge do. 

Iron,  No.  10  gauge do. 

Iron,  No.  11  gauge do . 

Iron,  No.  1 2  gauge do . 

Iron,  No.  14  gauge do. 

Iron,  No.  18  gatlge do. 

Wire  cloth,  for  screens,  painted square  feet 

Wire,  copper: 

No.  4  gauge pounds 

No.  5  gauge do. 

No,  12  gauge do . 

No.  18  gauge • do. 

No.  20  gauge do . 

j^  -in  oh do . 


I 

o 

I 


2 

1 

1 

300 

600 

400 

20 

20 

120 

150 


4 

1 

8 

5 
20 
3 
1 
1 
3 
6 
1 

100 

90 

140 

230 

150 

60 

4 

3 

2 

400 
50 

330 

5 

20 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
5 
10 

10 

75 
400 
300 

10 
250 
250 

10 
4,000 

3 

5 
15 

5 
10 

5 


I 

§ 


4 
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585 

360 

19 


104 
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of  de- 
livery. 
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7 

11 
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66 
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69 
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lili 
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lO 
31 

309 
67 
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40 

lO 


i5  00 


Hi 

09^ 
07,^, 
04A 
04A 


34i 


30 
395 
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310 
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dOO 
SO 

ii,ioo 


1-s 


4 
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advertisement  of  April  23,  1884, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 
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$4  OO 
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7  SO 
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07* 
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06 

06 

06 
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47 
14 

$0  60 
14i 
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PEUPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  imd^er 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  oontraots  have  been  awarded ; 


GhiM  17— Continned. 
HABDWABB^ontinned. 


"Wire,  copper,  i*inch ponnds . . 

Wire,  fence,  barbed,  galvanized,  to  weigh  not  less  than  16 
ounces  per  rod ;  samples  in  one-rod  lengths  required, 
pounds 

Wire-fence  staples,  steel,  galvanized ponnds. . 

Wire-fence  stretcners 

Wrenches,  crooked : 

8-inch,  malleable  iron dozen. . 

10-iQcli,  malleable  iron do 

12-iQch.  malleable  iron do.... 

Wrenches,  screw : 

Black,  8-inch do 

Black,  ]  0  -inch  do ... . 

Black,  12-iDch do. . . . 

Black,  15-iDch do 


Additional /or  Carlisle  SoImoI. 

Axles,  iron,  l|-inch,  for  7-inch  hub,  §  patent  long  bed. sets. . 
Bolts,  carriage : 

ibyii 

Aj>y2i 

A,by3 

A  by  31 

^     A  by  4 

Bolts,  tire,  i  by  1| 

Bolts,  tire,  Y^  by  2i 

Brushes : 

Sash,  No.  000  dozen. . 

Varnish,  flat,  camel's-hair,  2-inch do 

Varnish,  flat,  2-inch do 

Vamish,  all  bristles,  GO,  fall  size do 

Butts,  door : 

4  by  4,  loose  pin,  acorn do  . . . 

^iby  4^,  loose  pin,  acorn do  ... 

5  by  5,  loose  pin,  acorn do 

Chains,  trace,  2^  feet,  9  links  to  the  foot,  i-inch  v/ire.  pairs. . 
Hinges : 

Extra  heavy,  strap  and  T,  C-inch dozen . . 

Heavy,  strap,  6-inch do 

Light,  strap,  4-inch do 

Iron: 

Band,  ^  by  4 pounds . . 

Flat  bar, i  by  2i do.... 

IS'orway,  §  by  |  do 

Norway,  *  by  i do 

Norway,  i  by  1 do 

i-oval,f  by^  do.... 

J-oval,iby|   do.... 

Nails,  clout,  3-inch   do 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  V^-inch  bolt do 

Bivets : 

And  burta,  copper,  §-inch,No.  8 do 

Tinned  iron,  24  oz.,  in  packages  of  1,000 M. . 

Tinned-iron, 32oz., in  packages  of  1,000 do  .  . 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2-iuch,  No.  9 gross . . 

Tacks,  cut,  3-oz.,  full  half  weight papers .  - 

Wire : 

Iron,  coppered,  No.  8  gauge pounds . . 

Iron,  coppered,  Xo.  9  gauge do  — 

Bright,  iron,  No.  9  gauge .  do 

Bright,  iron,  No.  16  gauge do  - . 
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951,900 
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9 
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lO 
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1-9 

9 
1 
1 

980 
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1 
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lOO 

900 

lOO 

lOO 

lOO. 

300 

300 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.  T. 


ChicAgo. 


35 
50 
53 
56 
59 
28 
33 


lOO 

900 
900 
400 
900 


•0  97 


a5  35 

a5  38 

a5  50 

05 


60 


06 
06 
06 

2  65 

3  25 
3  70 
6  50 


Delivered 
at  Carlisle. 


3  25  i 

36 
51  . 
54  ! 
57 

60  : 

96 

30 

60 
3  60 
9  60 
6  90  , 


14J 
09 


09i  : 
02H 


06 
44 
98 
20 

90 
90 
44 


2  80 

2  65 

5  40 

5  40 

5  40 

3  05 

3  05 

16 

10 

26 
27 
34 
11 
03 


04i. 
04i' 

03ti 
05|' 


aKaaaaa  City  deliveiy.  add 25 ;  Omaha,  30 ;  Sioux       b Shipments  in  car  lots.     Barbs  3  to  4  or  6  inches 
City,  35;  Saint  Paul,  20 ;  Pierre,  Dak.,  45.  apart.    Terms  of  paynu^nt.  net  30  days. 
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advertisement  of  April  23,  1884,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  compariBon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 

N.T.or 
Phila. 
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N.Y. 

N.T. 

Chi 

Chi. 

Chi. 

Chi. 

Phila. 

#5  50 

95  30 

4  80 
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0^ 

60 

$0  05^ 
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50 
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05i 

10  06 
06 
06 

3  50 

4  20 
4  90 
8  40 

960 

34i 

1  00 
50 
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$9  48 
9  95 
3  45 
5  90 

•  *  •   < 

3  25 

62 
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80 
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65 
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9  15 
9  05 
5  95 
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e  Delivered  at  Kansas  City, 
d Delivered  at  Sioux  City. 


e  Delivered  at  Chicafro. 


PKOP08AL8    RECEIVED    AND    C0NTEACT8   AWABDED 


[NoTi FlKimB  In  luge  type  denote  the  rstea  at  wMcb 
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•OHOOl.  BOOBB— continned. 
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PROPOSALS    BECBIVED    AND   C0NTBACT8   AWAHDBD 


o/ApriiaS,  leSi,  for  adtool  hooka /or  0141  Indian. 
proTK.— FigDTH  Id  Urge  type  deoote  die  nt«>  a(  wtaloh  contncu  hkve  been  i 


aOHOOL  BOOKB— oontlnmd. 


I    i 


Point!  of  deliTer;-. 


S.Y.         n.Y.         H.T.        If.T. 


Greene'*  En  (Tliah 

-■.'"£!. 

Bleher    Leuone   fn  Boglitib  b; 

Be^^ 

Knoi  and  Wbitiey'.  LiiigoBgo" 

^™n 

'Kboi  and  Wbltnej'e  LmEUftjie 

■••rs 

Pinoeo'il  Primary  - 

•!■■- 

log'ii  Englinh  Elementary  ■  - 


Bancrort'B  United  Statea 

Barnee'9  Brii.f 

Illnclnitnn'B  Tonna  Folks',  U.S.. 
Jnoiiir  U.  S..  by  John  J.  Andenon 
PupulHF  n,  S.,  by  Jobn  3.  Anderw 
Qnotkenbw's  Kfempntary,  n.S... 

Ri-d|dlh'Brnitfdgtateg 

Swinlon'e  CopilcDsed 


Indian  Tarritory... 


Uniled  Ktstee,  Urge  - 
Wil«biDEton  Territory 
■Wurid,UrKe 


Aula 

BemiMhsreB... 
Vortb  Amerioa  . 
Sonlb  Amfrirn.. 
DnitHi  Slatee... 


A^hton'a  seiint .. 


3  46h 
«  S3 


3  97 

8  T3 
3  T8 


3  SO 
3  SO 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adverUsement 
c^t  April  23,  1884, /or  school  books  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[NOIB. — ^Figaros  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  eomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


80H00L  BOOKS— continued. 


PRIMEBS— continned. 

Hillard's dozen 

HcGnfley's  Bevised do.. 

Monroe's do . . 

New  American        <lo    i 

Simders's  Pictorial    do.. 

Sheldon's do..' 

Swinton's  do. . | 

Watson's  Indei>endeut do. . 

Wilson's do. -I 

RRADERS,  FIRST.  | 

Appli'ton's do;:en. 

Edwards  and  Webb's  A  nalytical do . . 

Harvey's do.. 

Hillaid's do.. I 

"hlcG nfTe>  'h  Revised do. . 

Monnx^'s do..' 

New  .\m<'ric'au.  d<»..' 

Paikci  and  Wat-on's do.., 

Sadlicr's  Excelsior do.. ! 

iSHLdci s's  New do. , ! 

Sbcltlon's do . ,  I 

Swinton's do . . 

Watson's  Independent do . .  j 

Wobb'H  First  Lessons   do  . 

WcbbsModel do.. 

Wilson's di*.. 

Willson's,  Mnrciiis do.. 

RRADEBS,  6KCO.ND. 

Anpleton's    dozen.  1 

Eawards  and  Webb's  Analytical do. . ' 

Uurvey'a do..| 

HiUaru's do.. 

Lippincott's do . .  I 

McGaffey's  Revised do..' 

Monroe's        do.. 

New  American do..' 

Parker  and  Watson's do. . ' 

Smliicr's  Excelsior do..! 

S;indcrs's  New do.. 

Sbcltlon's  do . . 

Swinton's do . . 

Watson's  Independent do . . 

Webb's  Modil do.. 

Wilson's do. 

Willson's,  Marcius   do.. 

UBADEOS,  THIBD. 

An.duton's dozen. 

£«1  wards  and  Webb's  Analytical  do . . 

D»»  vcy's do. . 

BIllArd's do.. 

Lippineott's do.. 
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13 
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99 
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Points  of  delivery. 


A 


N.T. 


1  73 

1  57i 


1  C2 

2  H> 
1  37 

1  78 
1  78i 

2  10 

1  5.1 

2  4(1 
1  89 

2  10 
1  89 

1  89 
I  73 
3  lO 
3  36 

2  52 
2  52 


4di  2  07i 
i  3  30  I 

10  ,  9  69^ 
'  2  €3  : 

4  3  47 

d8i  3 15 

4  3  07^ 

1  2  36 

3  81 

9  3  67^ 

3  .  3  78 
90i  3  78  ' 
t4i  1  3  07i! 

11  ,  3  36 
9    i  3  H»h\ 

4  :  3  :w 
3  3  36 


4  03i 

5  25 

3  78 

4  20 
4  62 


N.T. 


$1  78 

87i 

$1  81 
88 

1  26 

1  47 
1  47 
1  26 

1  93 
I  63 
1  41 
1  43 
1  93 

1  53 


2  00 
2  14 
1  39 
1  82 
1  80 
9  04 
1  50 


2  J2 
9  04 
1  84 

1  89 


2  35 

3  41 
9  45 
9  13 


3  20 
3  52 
2  67 

2  67 

3  52 
3  21 

3  57 
2  29 


4  2:> 
3  07 
3  67 
3  55 


3  95 
3  97 

3  52 


4  26 

5  34 

3  84 

4  27 
4  69 


N.Y. 


$1  87 

1  33 

83 

1  56 

1  56 
1  06 
1  46 
1  25 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


87 
08 
38 
87 
81 
08 
54 


2  08 

1  87 
1  87 


3  33 


3  93 
5  20 

3  82 

4  16 
4  69 


N.Y. 


3  75 
3  75 
3  64 

3  78 
3  73 
3  67 

........ 



$1  45 
1  45 
1  26 


1  85 


2  10 
1  85 
1  89 


2  50 

3  00 

9  97 

3  43 

2  65 

2  6U 

3  46 

3  18 

3  67 

2  36 

•  •  • 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND   C0NTEACT8   AWABDEU 
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flM 

Shdil..i.;B do 

WillMin'a,  MaralOB do.. 

UKAUIHS,  FOUBTH. 
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4  80 
(140 

a -IS 
4  so 

li 

4  119 
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SIS 

6  31 
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%^T. ;--::;::---:::::::::.t;: 

LipnircotfB  d«.. 

UcGullnj's  Koslaed do. 

Monme's do. 
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ShBldoiia do- 
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70! 
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Mcfinffoy'.]!evi9Hi                    doifn. 

Adtma  &  Blackman's.  Daily dozen. 
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I»U™,Bl«ki™.»o.T«jloriCo do- 

JwTtson'B do.. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neto  Totk  City,  under  advertisement 
of  April  23,  lb84,  for  school  hooks  for  Ike  Indian  service — Continued. 

[KOTB.— Figures  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 

made  on  oomparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 


SCHOOL  BOOKS— oontinned. 


8PXLLBBS— continued. 

New  American,  Primary dozen. 

Parker's  Blementary do.. 

Parker's  Pronouncing do . . 

&uiders'Kew ^ do.. 

Sonders' Primary do.. 

Sheldon's do.. 

Smith's  Javenile  Deflner do . . 

Sainton's  Word  Book do.. 

Swinton's  Word  Primer do. . 

Town's do.. 

Watson's do.. 

Webb's  Word  Method do.. 

Webster's ;. do.. 

Wilson's  Large do . . 

Wilson's  Primary do.. 

Worcester's  Complete  ^ • do. . 

Worcester's  Primary  .7^ do.. 

STATIONBBT. 

Blank  books,  4  by  6|  inches,  24  pages,  boond 

fall  sheep 

Envelopes,  adhesive,  best  quality,  white, 

Na6,  XX 

Ink,  black,  in  cones dozen. 

Ink,  black,  in  quarts do.. 

Ink,  crimson,  best  quality,  4^>unoe  bottles, 

with  cork  stoppers dozen. 

Inkstands.  2i-incb,round,  glassstoppers.do. . 

Mucilage, best  quality,  quarts do.. 

Mucilage,  best  quality,  8-oz.  bottles,  with 

brush .       dozen 

Paper,  blotting,  best  quality,  19  by  24  inches, 

to  weigh  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  the 

ream '. quires 

Paper,  drawing,  Whatman's  Antiquaiian. 

'^Selected  Best,"  hot-pressed,  31  by  58 

Inches sheets. 

Paper,  foolscap,  best  quality,  ruled,  white, 

14  pounds  to  the  ream reams. 

Paper,  legal  cap.  best  quality,  ruled,  white, 

14  pounds  to  the  ream reams. 

Paper,  letter,  half  sheets,  best  quality,  ruled, 

white,  12  pounds  to  t  he  roam reams . 

P^ier,  commercial  note,  best  quality,  ruled, 

white,  7  pounds  to  tho  ream reams. 

Paper-fotders,  best  quality,  ivory,  heavy, 

fl^inch .   dozen 

Pencils,  Dixon's  American  Graphite,  various 

grades dozen. 

Peneils,  Dixon's. red.  blue,  nnd  m'een  .  .do.. 
Peoeils,  black,  A.  W.  Faber's,  best  quality, 

Kos.l,2,Mtand6.... dozen. 

Psneils,  A.  W.  Fabcr's,  red,  blue,  and  green, 


Pwirfls,  Usok-load,  plain  cedar dozen. 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


$1674 
1  73 
3  36 

1  89 
1  574 
1  89 

1  99 

1  89 

1  574 
9  lO 
1  73 
9  59 

99 

2  52 

1  574 

2  42 
1  79 


08 

1  lO 

99 

390 

390 
900 
489 

3  99 


69 

75 
9  99 
9  99 

2  00 

1  20 

4  75 

50  i 
69 

50 

60 
98 


N.Y. 


$1  93 


1  89 
1  93 
1  89 


1  83 
1  93 

2  16 


1  87 

1  20 
9  46 
1  93 

2  67 
1  82 


10 
150 


2  50 


80 

45 
2  57 
2  57 
2  85 
1  19 
8  50 

37 

75 

49 

75 

,®* 
10 


N.Y. 


$167 


1  87 
1  56 
1  46 
187 


1  87 
1  56 


104 


126 


260 

260 

199 

126 


■ 


K.Y. 


$189 
167 
185 
262 


189 
167 


>••••••• 
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PS0P08ALS    BEOEIVED   AND  C01ITB4CT8  AWABDED 


INon.— Figuiw  in  liuge  type  dt 


Pointa  of  defimy. 


N.T.         S.Y.         S.Y.       H.Y. 


PeD-faoUen,  vooden,  ■■wJrtei),  bBet  qiuUtj, 


apeHpina.beBt  BolLd  heBcl,Hn.t  do 

labbi>r,  nrtiat's,  b«Bt  qaalliy,  medioai  six 

per  pound oakt 

n)il.i.r  bands,  lieat  nnoUf  v,  No.  1 1 . . .  ni™ 

buidH.  befl  qnallty,  No.  11 do 

■— '"  '— quality,  Nd,  32 do 

,  aiDall  cakea,  per  poiin 


Bkhfaer  banilH,  I 

Sublier  Ink-en 

wkes-  ..     . 

Euleni,  wDodoi 


a-inoh,  gTDdua(ed...donn 
8,  ISO  to  173  pieces  to  (he 


StHtfpen'B^Gillotl 
Stool  pens.' Gillutl 


18.  EHterbrook's,  Xa.ll,  baiik..EroAa 
us,  Eeterlirook'n,  No.  0*8,  Falcon. 

OB,  Eeterbrook's,  No.  J2Z,  eugrosB- 


SteelptnB.Fcrry'8,No.  I2J  .. 
Sietl  piiDe.  SpeoceriDn.  No.  1. 


,    No.    B,    Mhool, 


7bylllnch'i 
St  by  U  inch. 


FOB  SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOB  INDIAN  BEBVICE. 
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■OHOOL  8M)K»— oonUiiiied. 


mrrao  bookb — contiimeil. 

BpeucerUn,  Ko.  2.  sbortf  t  (nnns 

SpeDrcTiaD,  Nfk3,flhort«riwurae.,-  -- 
Bii-Di'riiiiD,N<>.t.ahDrter«>am 

Spciin  risn.  N  o.  e.  •barter  conne 


id  I^'giene.  bj-  Jnli>  Coleiaau  . . 

5tukr«n1 -. 

SlHklHuinli'raH'n,  tliebeat dd. 

Slbles,  Diedluin  alie 

CBll-brlln    ...- doKH 

ChUdrtD's  Kitcbrn  Oudeii,  bjrEmll;  Huntr 

Gnyaw.  cbnlk,  while.  illutleH boitn 

Cnyttn,  cbilk.  noLnred do. 

Domer'm  Tri  aiiDiy  of  Knowledge,  No.  7   ' 
Domer'i  Tremmrj -'"" ■--•—  »'- 


N.Y.         H.T,         N.T.        S.T. 


, , »,  1,  with  mnJilo doten 

GiMpel  Uytuna,  Na-^wllb  miulD do.. 

Oaapel  Hymia.  No.>,wlIb  moile do.. 

Gotprl  ilnui*.  No,  4,  wllli  miuito do. . 

Goaml  U.vmna,  Nob.  I, :!,  S,iuid  4  combined. 


GMptl  Brniiw,  Ha 
wnluBt  nnuu  . . . 


r    pabUshs 


i  4  ODmliiiied, 
1  b;  Chene;  A 


'■  Book  of  Nutnn 

Bow  to  Talk,  PoweU'elduigiuige  Beiiea.  pab- 
lUled  b)  Uoin>»'1><r>><«  ^  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  d 

Sow  lo  Wille.  Powell's  Lugiiue  St 

publltlied  by  Cowperthvaitf  IlCo.,  PhUa- 
delphla,Pa - doten. 

Bow  lo  Oh  Woud- Working  Toola.  publlBbed 
bf  OinD  i.  Healh.  Boalon  " — 

Ink-wrll*    


mon 

KalHpliciIloti  ranlii 

MdiIo  tlobhB.iDitnuitlon  for  Organ--. 
""ileiil  ranlr  "■ '  "' — ' —  —  ' 

{Boyd-. 


PROPOSALS  BBCKIVBD  AND  C0NTBACT8  AWARDED 


[H0W.-FI«nre«  in  ta^jtep*  dMwto  U»  n 

tea  at  vhioh  oonb 
■unplMwhlobM 

wita  hn-e  boon  awarded ;  kwwdi  mn 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

a" 
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1 

Point*  of  doItroT. 

K.Y. 

».T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

UaCILLAHROua — DDntlnaiid. 

Odt  World.  No.  l,b}  Mrs.  BoU daaen 

€nr  World,  ITd.  a,  bf  Mra,  Hall do 

Parlor,  Bed-Eoom,  and  Lanndx)-,  by  Kn. 

r 

IT 

ga 
as 

1 
IS 

It 

.jj, 

SIS 

so 
tss 

1 
} 

ase 

08 
03 

as 

1 

3  3a 

a  10 

IB 

V5 

Piotnre  Teaf-hing,  by  janetllj-nie  . .  .down 
fiot4ire8.waorlea  (reward  ea»la) do.. 

P™g's  NatoraiHisK^Vamiii  piit™  In 
pqbliBhed  bj  Sherwood  &.  Co.,  Chicago. 

9  16 

's 

1  so 

s'l 

MM 

Trimerof  Domealio  Sciono«,  No.  a^  pitblbihed 
hj  Shflrffood  &  Co.,  (Jhioago,  lll^-.  .do™ 

fewiug  IllnstrateTby  L.  J.KJriwoid 

Singing  book  a doaen 

•  ■MS 

1  W 

atBiC'"'- •""'•'■ iiS 

IM 

VobtteTDTotloiiary.hiEhaohool douin 

vS 

(ID  30 

Wlllanl^,Mrs.H.  J.,  Primer  ^omeaHo  Sirf- 

,J<  ""'S 

Woroeater'  a  DioUonBry ,  ComproheOBive.do  - 

840 

FOB  UEDICAL  SUPPLIES   FOB   INDIAN  SEBVICE. 


Add,  acetic  0.  p.,  B-oc  e-  ■■  botUM DDca 

Aold,  beniolo.  ^oz.  bntUBB do. 

Aeld,  satbollc,  for  diBlDfecllim,  1-lb.  Iwttlea,  S5   pi 

cent poimi 

Aolil,  OTbalic,  pure,  cimUIUKd.  Ha.  g.  a.  bolt .  .eoDci 

Aoid,dtrto,B«».  bdtttes do 

Acid,  muriatic,  c  p.,  44E.  g.  b.  bottles do. 

Aoid,  sitrio,  o.  p.,  l-oi.  g.  >.  bottlta do. 

Acid,  pliDS.,  dflote,  U.  S.  P.,  i-m.  g.  s.  botflea do. 

dDld.HllD;11o.«-oi.  bottles  or  Has do 

Acid.  uiIphiiTia,  e.  p.,  i-ia.  t, ».  botUw do. 

Add,  •iilptanri<^  ■ranifttie,  U.  a  K,  froi.  g. «.  bottlBB.do, 

Aold,  tannic  I-OL  battle! do 

A<iId,lutaclD,l-(».ir.iD.botllei do 

Aoonllt,  ttnstare  ot,  nd..  B-db.  bottltn do 

Alcobol,  H&a.  bottle*,  9S  per  sent- bottle 

AIiiiiiliuuvlpotaiu.nilph>teaf(*lniD],l-at.bott  anno 

ABunnds,  owbcnwta  of,  Ml.  bottles do 

Ammonia,  mnrlate  of.  pulvla,  S-oi.  bottles do. 

AbiidodU.  bromide,  4^01,  botuea do. 

Ammaals,«idiitlDnor.  ir.B.P.,B4i.g.a.bottles do. 

Ammonik.annMioepliiUatS'OK.g.s.  bottles do. 

AnuDoniiKB.  bromide  of,  4-OE.  g.  c  w,  m.  battles da 

Antae,  oil  of do. 

AntiaoBr  snd  potases,  tartiste  of  (tuttr  etoetio),  l-oi 

It.  a.  bottles.,  D.B.P onnce 

AHilr^  tlpctnn  of,  S4E.  bottles -  — ....  -  .    do 

Aiaenlte  of  potiiHa,  solntlou  ot  (f  onlet's  eolotlDnJ,  i-m 

botUwIT.UP annres. 

AaufiBlida,  nun,  ttn* do. 

AtrophiB,  aDlph.,  H>a- bolttea do. 

Bellail<nni>,>lcDlio11o  eMnetof.l^a.  w.nLjsTs  — do. 

BlsmDth,(nbnllTataDf,Z«i.batllw.U.S.F..- do. 

Boiax.poirdend,ii4E  g.s  bottle* da. 

Baebn,  fluid  eitisct  oCs-oi.  g.  a.  bottles do. 

Cam  pboT,  a-OL  bottles do 

Castor  oil.  3241.  bottles,  raldpressed battle 

Cenic  bUaterlDg.  8«s.  tins onnce 

Gentcaimplis  1-lb.  tins - -.  poond 

Cosmdine,  1-lb.  tins    - do 

Cb*lk.  prepared,  B-oi.  botllrs. oonceH . 

Chloni;  borate  of,  441  g.  s.  t.  m.  bottka do. 

Chlororonu.pariflcd,  She.  g.s.  bottle* do 

Cloiea.  oil  nil  \Ji%.  g. ».  bottles do. 

Cincbona,  flnid  ail.,  (nitb  aroniatics),  B^i.  bfliileB..i1o 

CbichnnidU.  snlpblte  of. .do 

CoocBlas  iDdieaa do. 

Cod-liver  oil,  l-plntboliles battle 

Cokhlonm,rad.,irineof,t.oi.botUi!> onnee 

ColehlcuB  aeed.Bnldeilnct  of,  40I- bottles do. 

GoloejDtb,  componnd  oxt.  of, powdered,  S-ol  bott  .-do. 

Collodion.  I  03.totllp»    do 

CnpBlbn,  balsDni  ar.H.4iK.  Iiotlles ilu 

l-'opper,  snlpbntB  of.  ^Jlt.  bottles do . 

Cnoaotr,  loi.  g- ■  bottlea do. 

Cro:onall.lJ>i,K.s.baHli» Ao. 

Dl^taUKtUKstnraoCKoB-batUei Ao. 


JtS9 
148 

1,088 

4re 


PointaofdeUver;. 
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Ab»frai:i 


mndeon  comparfKinof  mnplmvl 


UiU.) 


PoimsofdeUvei;. 


outlBued. 

SrEot,fliildaitrBctDr4-Di.  boHlca onncea 

J^her,  coinnoaDd  Bplrila  of  (Hoffioau'B  uiodj-iie),  Shiz.  a. 

s.boMk-ii;u.S.P .lonnoea 

SlliBr,BtranEBr,foruiEBtbeBi>,tinBnotpic'd'Kl1b..da  . 
XthcT.Bpirila  of  DltrooB  (iweet  ipirits  of  nlbsr),  S^e.  a.  s. 

bottlBB.U,  ap ouacPd 

7]axBoed  uiGii],llDa , .ponnila 

OelBcm1naiii.tiDDtiiroof,i«LljoltlcB oiiDces 

Ginger,  floid  o»tr»ot  of, 8-oB.  bottle* do.. 

Olj-serinB.  pnre,  S^i.battlm do.. 

Gain  ftrabio.  po«dr;rid.  S^E.  v.  m.  botllee do  . 

SrotcyauiuB,  oIooIidIIc  ettmot  of,  U.  8.  P.,l.oc.  w.tii. 

3!odiiie,  1-oz.  g,  B.bott]cB _. do.. 

Iodine,  tincture  of,  U.S. P.,  ft*i,  g.a.boltlee do.. 

Iodoform,  I-oe.  g.  b.  botllea do.. 

JpeoBO.  fluid  rxtmct  of.  4-oE.holtl™ - do  . 

IpeeaDiinnlin.  poirileioil,  8.01.  boMlea do-. 

UDD,  BmniuniUoil  Bilrate  of poiiudB 

Iran,  BolntioDnftbosubaiilpbato of,  1-OE. bottles.. DUnoes 
Iron,  BuTpbAle  of,  oommoToifil,  10.1b.  wood  hoxM.poiindfl 

Iron,'  S"up"odldeur'i>.  R.^re-M.  tattlw  V.V.V.'."^™* 

Iron,  quinis,  citrnteof.  I.02.  bottles ..da... 

Iran,  6oclare  of  tlie  ebloiide  of,  U.  8.  P..  8^•t.  g.  B.  bottleB, 

J^p,  nowdvieJ,  l-oi. bottles .._ ounoea 

laTenapT,  componml splrils of,  U. S.  P —  do... 

tead,  BcetatB  o(  8^ib.  bottles  -  ilo.. 

XtDSi'edril,  raw.  pint  bottles botiles 

Lloorjoe,  fliiid  cxlrAOb _... ..pouiirla 

t'eoHon'roiit,  pon-dVrcd,  Boj.bottUa i1d  . 

If  aEitMln,heAvvcntr1ned,4-DS.'<r.m.  bottles du... 

UiiKDBBia.  snlpliatenf,  )D.tbtliiB pounds 

UsivurulomUiHnt,IT.!i.P.,l-ll>.|)oU do  .. 

Uei-cnry  with  chalk  2-ob.  w-m-boulea ouuceB 

Urrcary,  eDnvelrvcblorldoo((caiTOSlveBubllniMt).l-Di. 

butl^es onncea 

llBnniy,iuIldahlin'idaof,  D.S. P. (calomel), 2.01, bottles, 

Heiaanr,  ointment  of  nitrate  of.  U.  S.  P.  (oiti^e  oint- 
ment), 8-o»  pois oiintes. 

Mereory,  iiltlaoT,  D'.S.P.{b1ne  iDitse),B-oi.  potB....do... 

Uin-ciuj,  i-edoildeof,  I41.  bottlea do... 

Uoiiibia,  aulpliate  nf  i.02.  bottles do... 

Morphia,  aontat«af,  |.oz.  bottlea do  .. 

Mualird  Reed.  Iilark.  enmnd.  Mb  tluf poniids. 

Kaxvomlea,  alcohulieextisotof,  powdered,  l-oi,  bottles, 
U.S.P ounces. 

(^tment  buxex.  tin,  assorted  sizes do... 

(Mivooil,  l.plntb<itilo>i imltles 

<^lain,  ciflipboratcd  tinctiiipof  IT.  S.  1'..  10-oz.  bott  .do. .. 

Opium,  ei>iDponDdpowderof,  U.K.P.  (Ituver'a  Fuwdui), 
8*1.  liottk'S ounceo- 

Oplum,  powdered,  8-oz.  bottlea  do... 

Opium.  tinctnreoi^D'.S.P.Ouktonum),  8411.  bott.. do... 
OrttaDom,  oil  of,  e^M.  bottlea do... 
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[HOT&— Ilgarat  is 


type  denote  ttie  n 


it  irhloh  oantnoU  bBTt  been  awaided  i  *<nrd>  mra 


HBDlOAL  lUFPLlM— aoDtlnned. 


Pepper,  cayeDDe,  groaiid^  S^r^-  botdM-.. 

PeppermlDt,  oil  of  I-ot  ™tUBS 

Tills,  oonipDiiiid  oathartlo,  in  bottles.  U. 
Podopbyllun],  msin  or,  1-Di.  botllES 


PotMM,  »oetttfe  ot  ftoa.  bottles - do. 

fotWB,  biUitnle  of,  povdoced  (oreua  of  tartar).  Ski 

boltlea onnM 

PotHM,  chlorate  of,  powdsred.  S-oi-bottlaa do. 

PolusB,  evnamt,  l-oi.  e.  s.  bottles do. 

PotMU,  utnteor  powdaeil,  B-os.  bottles alo. 

PotaulBtu,  bnnnlcleDtB-oi.  botUie   do. 

Fotusaluiu,  pennaiiEaDate  of,  l-o>.  boniea do. 

PotMBlom,  lodJdo  o?.  g-oi.  bottles do. 

Quinlu,  gn.pbato  of,  l-oi,  bottles,  oi  oompraued  fai  tins. 


Blrabwb,  powdered,  i-oi.  bottJea 

Bocbelle  Bolt,  pondered,  froi.  bottles  .. 


ailTer,Dltnteotfiued,l4u.B,s.  bottles ooncea. 

fiilvor,  uittate  of,  in  oryalals,  1-ot.  bottles do.. 

Soap,  earbollo pontids. 

Sosp,  Caitile,  in  paper 

Bmp,  coniniDD.  in  bars 

Soda,  blent booste  nl;  H-ox.  bottles  ■  ■  ■ 
n-j..  — lie  jlBto.t-oa.w.ni.  bottles. . 


Sqnllli,  pol .  _„ — „ 

8mxludm,l-(n.  bottles do. 

SiilpbnT,wuhe<t.laB-os.bat«lee do. 

Beaela^  Hold  eitiuitD(S-oc.  bottles do. 


Talnbi]suii,lB4-D>.JatB 

Tnnwntine.  nfl  of,  32-OI.  bolUeS 

E  of,  Mb.  bottles 

Mctof.  S-on.  bottles 

"-i.  botaes,U.aP... 


Tkleriu,  dnid  i 
Wild  cherry,  floM  am 

Wild  eherrj,  syrup  of, , 

Zinc,  acetate  ot  in  241.  bottles do. 

Zino,  inlphAte  of,  in  1  acbatUes do. 
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BaudBjiei,  sospepserr . . 


ClnliUDOD.gniand 

*-os.w.ni.  bottle. 

;;;rS:: 

Soear,  i^te,  enubed.  In  bexet'i 

atexMedliiE 

M  pounds, 

IMrtTH 

r  original  ob 

DKEUlNUe. 

Ml  ""1.1 


PBOP08AL8   RECEIVED  AND  CONTKACTS  AWAKDED 


(Sbr*. — TlgUMln  Urg«tn>e  danotetbe  rate*  M  whloh  iMnitiactm  hkre  b»ii  mwudad;  aviTdt  vera 


PalDti  of  delivery. 


J;- 

rud 

wide.. 

>~d.- 

^^,  _jloD,  tbimble,  in -.,- „ 

Nendles,  upboleteter't io.. 

Oaknni.  fine,  piokfld poondu. 


i.uH  <~iDo  iiJllDOT) 

I,  hair  (AHortad  ■!«■)»  in  tIilIa... 

r,  ftdheeive,  S  yttit  in  »  un 

[-,  iB^nelaas,  I  THidinft  okki, 

F  of  Paris,  111  6-lb.  tins 


Silk,  Ugature 

Speculums  foitbereotam 

Speculams  for  tbSTaglna,  ^mu 

Spoogo,  iBMrled 

Stethoacopes,  Cunmaan'B  doable  , . 

Sjringea.  bard-nibber,  a-oi 

8yrlBgc«.lii'podernilo 

SyrhiEes,  penia,  rubber 

Sirlngea,  -vaslnaL  rabbet 

TheRiU)nieten,o1lnliwl 

Thread,  linen,  nnbleHhed 

Tbread,  cotton,  apoolv,  SBMrted 

Tnotb-eitractlne  oases 

Tourntuneta,  Held 

Tnuraiqueta,  Bdrew,  wiUi  pad 

T  raHBeai  alngle" ."!"  i."."  ^"  „".".';";." ." 


K  tin, plot - 

.rea,  graduated,  glasa,  4 


"SSi: 


Meaemva  t.lu,  pint  and  <iin*6 do.. 

Vortan Bud peatlea, wedgeTood, 3t  M 8  In' do.. 

Jfoagnflo  netlfDf ytria. 
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In  luge  tjpe  donotc  the  rate*  at  wMch 


ipivlOTD  of  umplee  wliichMMiomptiDledbids.] 


kL  stVPUCB-aoDtlniied, 


Paper,  flltetiBi,  mud,  gn^,  1 0  in uoka . 

Paper,  lltmiia,iane  ud  red,  of  eiKh shmta. 

Pwer,  wrapptng   quires 

PIU  boxes,  I  paper,  1  turned  irood dczcD. 

PiUtflKStBlDincliea  uumlier 

8ode^ ^noemneT's  dispeoBliig  {new) do.. 

apalnJu,  C-lDch do.. 

Spirit-' 


WlBjj. 


Vtah,4.oi.. 
TliIM-ax.. 


A]oAi.pDlT«rlied,  1nS-oz.lH>t11efl. .  ■ 
AquUoliiim  ~    "     ■    -   ■  - 


AquUoliiim,  Berberis.  flnld  eitmct.  Ifl 

BTeHt-pilD 


KanoTv.  Tdicnr,  snlptiidB . . 
OtatBtneu  f onwpe 

Pspiln,  ncih.,  tn  l-oi,  bottlea  ..- 
Peirolslnra,  gUsa.  ^gallon 


Svldle-b^gH,  mcdicaL  coaTertdblfl .number 

Speenliim  fur  the  ou- do.. 

Bj-rlngsa,  DaTldean'a  lelf-tnJeDtor do.. 

Sjrrisjtr^  UattHm's  Ikmilj' uumbet- 

r»r,Slat        poondB. 

Drethral  dUatore,  Haifa,  and  flataSBln  case 

niariae  iheiahig  forsepB.  Emmet's 

Zlno,  oxide  of^  in  3-01.  Dotdes  onnoee 

Asid.  hjdroojanlo,  Inl-ot-  botUea do.. 

Aapinlon ■..nmobar. 

Caeoara  aurada,  Bntd  extnet.  Iulb.bott...pouDda 
Cannabia  tadloa,  fluid  extraet,  4-o^bott...-oaDc«a. 

Coeoabntter poniidB 

Cntiaii,  aleohoUo  eitiaet.  I-oa-Jan oanceg. 

0«itlaii,tinDt-,cDmn.,  l.tb-boHlee - poaodH. 

BjpDpbae.,l.a.LBo3p..Byt.of.  l-Ib-bott do.. 

Jabonndl,  Snld  eitraot,  B-oi- bot^eB oimua. 

Hacneala,  carb ....do.. 

HfrTb,Uiiot.,  In  1-ni.  bottles do.. 

Nui  vomica,  in  4*i. bottles do.. 

OUlomon,  lnt4i.bottIea ...do.. 

I'lBBlers,  poroos   dmsen. 


Soda,  cblorinated  H 
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to  Indians  of  Sisseton  AiQency 49 
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for  Indians  of  Bosebud  Agency,  plan  suggested  for 43 

should  be  given  to  the  different  bands  oflndians  of  San  Carlos  Agency 8 

should  be  made  to  Pillagers  of  Leech  Lake  Beserve,  Minnesota 105 

in  Nebraska  to  half-brsMls,  Ibwas  much  opposed  to 04 

{See  Homesteads  and  Patents.) 

Alseas,  statistics  in  regard  to 296 

Andrews,  D.  P.,  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 177 

Animals,  work,  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  old  and  almost  useless 96 

good,  needed  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming 183 

needed  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana 108 

small  number  issued  in  June  te  Devil's  Lake  Indiuis 32 

Annuities  issued  to  Indians,  of  La  Pointe  Agency 179 

Annuity  goods  and  clothingissned  in  exchange  for  work  to  Hoopa  InAans 10 

payment  made  to  »acs  and  Foxes  of  Indian  Territory  m  June XXV.  93 

payments  to  Indian  tribes XXV 
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Mescalero,  statistics  in  regard  to 294,312 

of  SanCarlos  Agency  will  very  soon  be  self-sustaining 8 

statistics  in  regard  to 284,290,304,308 

ApprentioesinvarioiistnuleaatBound  Valley  Agency  making  progress 16 

limited  number  at  Chilocco  school,  Indten  Territory,  doing  well 210 

Appropriation  for  Indian  education  at  Hampton  Institute,  protest  Mainst  arbitrary  veduc- 

tionof ; XXI,  191 

made  for  removal  of  Bitter  Boot  Valley  Indians  to  Flathead  Beservation 114 

of  $1,000  asked  for  road  from  Siletz  Agency  to  NewiK>rt,  Oregon 146 

|3, 000  all  atujl  Congress  makes  for  support  of  Tonkawas,  of  Texas 154 

f  10,006  expended  for  benefit  of  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  and  half-breeds ...  84 

speoial,  needed  for  Grand  Bonde  Agracy,  Oregon 142 

AnHN^iriatlons,  lor  expenses  of  Indian  service,  inadequate HI 

Inoian  service,  snggestiens  as  to  manner  of  making V 

subsistence  of  Indians  in  Montana,  Congress  makes  inadequate V,  115 

Arapahoee,  of  Indian  Territory,  present  status  of,  &c 73 

statistics  in  re^pard  to 288,300,808,318 
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Armstrong,  H.  J.,  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 108 

ArsMtosag,  8.  C,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  annual  report  of 189 
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Arrest  and  ponishmant  of  murderers  and  horse-thieves  at  ColviUe  Agency 150 

Afreets,  only  two  made  at  Nevada  Agenoy  during  year 127 

'    •    •   •       statistics  in  regard  to 292,812 
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BannaokB,  statistics  in  regard  to 288^806 

Basket-making  might  be  made  profitable  indastry  at  Colorado  Biver  Agency 3 

Beef  and  floor  only,  issned  to  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 75 

cattle  at  Bosebnd  Agency,  transferred  to  Pine  Bidge  Agency 44 
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Indians.of  Montana, rednced to  starvation 107 
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Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  addresses  of  membersof 848 

Boat  needed  for  agency  use  at  Colorado  Biver  Agency 4 
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rately  defined 80 
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(See  Survey.) 

Bowman,  JonnH.,  Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 133 

Breaking.    {See  Land.) 

Brick-making  b;^  Indian  boys  at  Genoa  Industrial  School,  Nebraska 208 

Bridge,  new,  built  by  Indians  over  Williamson  River,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 142 

Buoluey,  Patrick,  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 169 

Buffalo  bones,  150  tons  sold  by  Fort  Peck  Iimians  during  the  year 116 

extinct  on  Blackfeet  Beservation,  Montana 107 

Building  for  school  for  Moquis  Pueblo  offered  the  Gk>vemment  by  Thomas  Y.  Keama 137 

Buildings,  agency,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  number  and  ccodition  of. 76 

Devil's  Lake  dilapidated  and  uninhabitable 82 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  in  dangerous  condition 116 

Grand  Bonde  A  gency ,  Oregon,  uninhabitable,  with  the  exceptio&of  two .  141 

Hoopa  Yalley ,  in  very  dilapidated  condition,  repairs  greatly  needed. 12 

Navi^o  Agency  condemned  long  ago,  andstUlbad 135 

Ouray,  of  temporary  character 155 

Ponca.,  &c..  Agency  in  very  poor  condition 88 

Quinaielt  Agency  a  disgrace  to  theservice 164 
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Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  unfinished  condition  of. 183 
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Tulalip  Agency  old  and  in  need  of  repairs 160 
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foruseof  employes  needed  at  Standing  Bock  Agency 57 

imperatively  needed  at  Hoopa  Yalley  Agency - 12 

needed  at  Col ville  Agency,  Washington  Territory 161 

new,  and  repairs  needed  at  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon 146 

2new,  erected  at  Colorado  Biver,  this  year. 3 

at  Genoa  Industrial  School,  Nebraska,  number,  capacity,  &c 207 

mission  (Episcopal) ,  being  rebuilt  at  Santee  Agency,  if ebraska 123 

school,  at  Klamath  Agency,  funds  needed  for  emargement  and  improvement  of 143 

atQuinaielt  Agency,  not  well  adapted  to  their  use 164 

10  at  Forest  Grove  Training  School,  Oregon 202 
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Caddoes,  statistics  in  regard  to 290 

Calispels,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,316 

Methows,  San  knells,  and  Nespilums,  of  Colville  Agency,  status  of 158 

Cash  payments  to  Indians XXY 

Carlisle  and  Hampton  pupils  returned  to  agencies  should  be  assisted  in  taking  furma 76 

Training  School,  fifth  annual  report  of  Capt  B.  H.  Pratt,  suiterintenaent 186 

$16,509.25  donated  to  this  year 188 

?npils  from  becoming  employ6s  at  other  schools 167 

pupils  return  to  Sisseton  Agency  from 50 

11  pupils  sent  from  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  to Ill 

19  pupils  sent  from  Pawnees  of  Ponca,  &c.,  Agency 88 

48  pupils  sent  from  Bosebud  Agency  to .« 45 

Carp  pond  could  be  profitably  constructed  for  Indians  of  Colorado  Biver  Agency  at  small  cost; 3 

Cattle,  right  of  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  to  tax  and  to  prohibit  entry  of  infected xxxix 

trespassing  on  Southern  Ute  Reserve 19 

thieves  at  Pima  Agency  arrested  and  under  bonds  for  trial 6 

three  herds  belonging  to  Indians  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory 96 

{See  Stock.) 

Cattlemen  and  Southern  ntes,  trouble  between 19 

give  much  trouble  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory 96 

on  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Beservation,  trouble  with 80 

Cayugas,  statistics  in  regard  to 204,296^814 

Census  of  Bois  Forte  Indians,  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  general  condition,  &c 170 

Indian  pupils  at  Carlisle  Training  school 186 

Chilocco  Industrial  School,  Indian  Tecritory 209 

Genoa  Industrial  School,  Nebraska 207 

Indians  and  employes  of  Crow  Creek,  &c..  Agency,  Dakota 28,24»27 

at  Cass  Lake  and  Winibigoshish  Lake,  Minnesota,  history  off  Sc/o 106 
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Shoshone  Agenoy,  Wyoming *        182 

Standing  Bm}k  Agenoy,  Dakota « 63 

Tonkawa  Agenoy,  Texas 168 

Tnlalip  Agenoy,  Washington  Territory 169 

Tnle  Biver  Agency,  California 17 

Uintah  Valley  Agency.Utah 156 

Union  Agenoy,  Indian  Territory 06 

Warm  Springs  Agenoy,  Oregon 151 

Western  ShMhone  Agenoy,  present  status,  &o 180 

White  Earth  Affency,  Minnesota,  status  of,  &o lOS-106 

NaT^Jo  Indians  (estimated)  188 

Southern  Utes 18 

Tillage  Indians  between  Hoopa  and  Klamath  Beservations  should  be  made 11 

Chandler,  Blias,  Tonkawa,  Special  Agenoy,  Texas,  annual  report  of 153 

Chasta Costas.  statistlos in  regardto 286 

Ckerokees,  statistics  in  regard  to 200,204,308,814 

Chehalis,  statistics  in  regard  to 208,316 

Chetoos,  statistics  in  regard  to 206 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agenoy,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Dyer 70 

Cheyenne  Biver  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Swan 20 

Cheyennes  Northern,  staostios  in  regard  to 286,306 

of  Indian  Territory,  present  status  of ,  &o 72 

statisUos  in  ree^  to 288,308 

Ghiekasaws,  statistics  in  regard  to. ..-200,808 

Chioken-Box,  epidemic  of,  among  school  children  at  Western  Shoshone 128 

Ohilooco  Indian  training  school,  first  annual  report  of  W.  J.  Hadley,  superintendent 200 

18  pupils  Sent  Rom  Pawnees  of  Ponoa,  oc..  Agency 88 

70  pupils  sent  from  Kiowa,  &o..  Agency 81 

CUmehuevas  at  Colorado  Biver  Agenoy,  Arizona,  number,  status,  so 1 

statistios  in  regard  to 284,804 

Chippewas  located  on  Turtle  Mountain  Beserve,  81  families  of  renegades 34 

Pembina,  statistics  in  regard  to 288,202 

permanent  reservation  iniBde  for  Turtle  Mountain XXXYIII 

stetistics  in  regard  to 202,800,310,318 

Choetaws,  statistios  in  renrd  to 200,308 

Ghureh,  1  (Bpisoopal)  buflt  by  the  Indians  at  Kiowa,  &o.,  Agenoy 81 

(Cat&olio)  on  Bed  Cliff  Beserve,  La  Pointe  Aeenov,  Wisconsin 180 

Chnrches  on  Sisseton  Beservation,  6  Presbyterian  and  1  Bpiscopal 51 

Catholic,  on  each  of  the  5  reservations  of  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory. . .         171 

3  (Episcopal)  at  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska 123 

2  at  Standing  Bock  Agency  (Catholic) 66 

Gitisens'  dress  worn  by  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  when  not  toopoor  to  get  it 12tt 

most  of  the  Indians  of  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory 161 

most  of  the  1  ndians  of  Lemhi  Agency 66 

most  of  the  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  Kiver  Agenoy 21 

Pima  Indians 5 

Citlienship  in  the  "five  civilized  tribes'*  of  Indian  Territory,  question  of XLin,  00 

most  of  the  Stookbrldges  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  nave  been  admitted  to 178 

of  Indians,  suggestions  relative  to i# 

of  Mission  Indians  under  treaty  of  1848 14 

BedClifflndiansof  Wisconsin  should  be  admitted  to  full 178 

Civilization,  Flathead  Indians  rapidly  advancing  in  112 

gratifying  progress  made  by  Cheyenne  Biver  Sioux  in 21 

Indians  ox  Q^utpft^  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  well  advanced  in 00 

of  Indians  of  Ponca,  £c..  Agency,  chief  obstacles  to 84,86 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas,  in  advanced  stage ...         101 
Sao  and  Fox  Agenc3%  Iowa,  progress  in 1(U 


Standing  Bock  agency,  pn^^ress  in 64 

paid  lalMr  and  good  faith  surest  means  of  solving  problem  of 28 

suggestions  of  General  8.  C.  Armstrong  relative  to 801 


paid  labor  and  good  faith  surest  means  of  solving  problem  of. 

suggestions  of  General  8.  C.  Armstrong  relative  to 

ofNesPerces,  status  of. 07 
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Civilization  of  Bed  Lakes  ofWbiteSarth  Agency,  pTogrest  in 104 

of  Shoahones  of  Wyoming,  advancing  slowly  ^reaaons  thefefor 185 

progress  and  present  condition  of  Indisiiadr  Yakama  Ageney  in 172 

rapid  and  determined  progress  of  Omahaa  in  pnrsoits  or. 118 

rapid  and  steady  progress  of  Elamath  Indians  in ^. 144 

steady  growth  of  Warm  Springs  Indians  in 150 

Civilized  and  self-snpporting,  XTmatillaa  of  Oregon  are ^ 147 

Clackamas,  statistics  m  regtu^  to 296,314 

Clark,  JohnW.,  Colorado  KiverAgencv,  Arizona,  annual  report  of ^^  1 

Coal  on  White  Mountain  Beservation,  Arizona XXXyi,8 

Ccenr  d*Aldnes  of  Colville  Agency,  the  most  civilized  Vidians  in  the  ITorthwett 159 

statistics  in  regard  to 298,316 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  second  annual  report  of  AgMit  Clark 1 

Columbia  Beserve,  Indians  on,  statistics  in  regard  to .'..  800 

Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Waters , . .  158 

Colvilles,  statistics  in  regard  to 208,816 

Comanches,  statistics  in  regard  to 290,308 

Commissioner,  special,  investigates  coal-flelds  on  San  Carlos  Beserve,  Arieona XXXYI,  8 

Concows,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,304 

Congress  adopts  pernicious  policy  towards  Indians  of  Takama  Agency 178 

ftdls  to  make  appropriation  for  supplies  for  Mesealero  Agea^.    Trouble  results 133 

fails  to  take  action  relative  to  removal  of  S^kan  Indians,  Washington  Territory 150 

makes  arbitrary  redaction  of  allowance  for  Indian  education  Mb  Hampton  school — XX,  190 
makes  magnificent  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  "support,  oiviliMtion,  and  education" 

of  Tonkawas,  of  Texas 154 

makes  small  appropriation  for  Moquis  Pueblos 188 

offers  a  premium  to  troublesome  Indians 134,154 

resi>OBsiDle  for  half-starved  and  demoralized  Indians  of  Western  Shoshone  Agency.  .     129 

shows  great  apathy  in  regard  to  education  of  Indians 189 

"spasmodic  economy  "  o^  as  applied  to  Indian  service 164 

to  blame  for  deplorable  and  suffering  condidcu  of  Ind^s  in  Montana 115 

urged  to  adopt  nnmane  and  common-sense  poUcy  towards  Indians 180,186 

urged  to  legislate  against  sale  of  arms,  ammuniuon,  and  liquor  to  Indians YII 

Congressional  interference,  Winnebagoes  the  victims  of  political  scheming  and  h\judicious. . .  119 

Consolidation  of  Moquis  Pueblo  A  gency  with  the  Nav%jo 136 

Contracts  awarded  for  Indian  supplies,  table 352 

Coos,  statistics  in  regard  to 296 

CoquiUs,  statistics  in  regard  to 296 

Council  held  with  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency,  by  special  commissioners,  in  May,  1884 61 

Councilmen,  permanent  Board  of,  at  Pine  Bldge  Agency .- 41 

Court  of  Indian  offenses  a  failure  at  Pine  Bidge  Agency  from  an  liferent  defect 40 

atDeviVs  Lake  Agency  workms  well 82 

Mesealero  Agency  organized,  out  not  yet  in  working  order 188 

Nez  Perc6  Agency  domg  excellent  work 67 

Santee  Agency  domg effective  sravice;  38 cases 124 

Standing  Kock  organized  and  working  well ■ 66 

•              Western  Shoshone  Agency  languishing  for  want  of  occupation 129 

doing  effective  service  at  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska 118 

effoiT  made  to  establish  2  at  Ponca,  &c..  Agency 85 

established  and  working  well  at  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 148 

established  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon 143 

established  on  White  Earth  Besorvation  imd  working  well 104 

has  not  been  established  at  Cheyenne  and  Anpaho  Agency 76 

impracticable  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency 10 

Indians  will  not  serve  without  pay XI,  64, 118, 154 

its  working  at  different  agencies,  &c IX-XI 

not  established  at  Bosebud  Agency 47 

not  yet  established  at  Fort  HaU  Agency 64 

not  organized  on  Bed  Lake  and  Leiech  Lake  Beserves,  Minnesota 104 

organized  at  Bound  Valley  Agency 16 

organized  at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon  but  is  not  what  those 

Indians  need 152 

working  admirably  at  Carlisle  training  school 189 

working  well  at  Fort  Pock  Agency,  Montana 117 

Supreme,  dismisses  appeal  concerning  ' '  swamp ' '  land  on  Bound  Valley  Beserve 15 

Courts,  United  States,  in  Oregon,  trial  of  liquor  dealers  a  mere  farce  in '. 148 

"Cowboys"  really  do  good  public  service  in  some  parts  of  Montana 114 

Cramsie,  John  W.,  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 30 

Creeks,  statistics  in  regard  t3 290,308 

Crickets  damage  agency  and  school  gardens  at  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 149 

Crime  less  among  the  17, 000  heathen  Navi^jos  than  in  ordiiwry  civilizM  community 180 

very  little  at  Qnapaw  Ageney  considering  absence  of  law .91 

Crimes  and  depredations,  very  Tew  committed  by  Indians  at  Lemhi  Agency 66 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  very  few  reported, 76 

at  Colville  Agency  during  year,  murder  and  horse>steaiing 159 

at  Flathead  Agency  of  rare  occurrence 118 

in  Indian  Territory  largely  the  result  of  want  of  proper  laws 99 

no  serious  ones  among  Indians  of  La  Points  Agency 182 

{See  Murder.) 

Crops  at  Colorado  Agency  destroyed  by  flood 2 

Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Agency,  affected  by  drought 25 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency  much  iqiured  by  drought 79 

Klamath  Agency  much  ii^ured  by  late  frosts  and  ground  squirrels 144 

New  York  Agency  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  wet  season 140 

Pima  Agency  good  in  spite  of  floods 6 

San  Carlos  iLgency  excellent  in  spite  of  floods 8 

Siaaeton  Agency  very  good 49 

Union  Agency  promise  abundant  yield 100 
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Crops  at  Yakama  Agency  not  ha  eood  as  usual  on  account  of  drought 171 

of  CoBur  d'Aldnes  of  Col  ville  Agency  excellent 150 

Eastern  Cherokees  somewhat  affected  by  vret  season .- 140 

Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  very  good 35 

Fort  Hall  Agency  much  injured  by  hail-stonu  in  July 64 

Grande  Konde  Agency,  Oregon,  promise  well 141 

Lemhi  Agency,  estimate  of         66 

Rosebud  Agency  generally  good 43 

Siletz  Agency.  Oregon,  estiiuate  of 145 

Standing  Rock  Agency  very  good 53 

Umatilla  A  gency  abundant  and  unusually  good 147 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  estimate  of 152 

Lower  Brul68  injured  by  droucht  29 

Navajo  Indians  cultivated  nncu*r  difficulties 134 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Indian  Territory,  almost  ruined  by  drought 93 

Iowa,  ver^' abundant  100 

Otoes  and  Missourias  almost  ruined  by  drought 89 

Pawnees  much  injured  b>  floods  and  drought 87 

^Round  Valley  Indians  very  fair,  though  interfered  with  by  trespassers 15 

Sioux,  at  Che^'enne  River  Agency,  very  fair 20 

Tonka  was  mined  by  drought 154 

raised  by  Indians,  table  of  statistics 304-319 

(See  Farming  and  Laud.) 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Armstrong 108 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency.  Dakota,  annual  report  of  A  gent  Gasmann 23 

Crows,  removal  of.  and  settU'iuent  in  Big  Horn  Valley VTII 

statistics  in  regard  to 292, 310 

D.  • 

Dance,  sun,  given  up  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 48 

given  up  by  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency  ." 117 

given  up  by  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota 37 

still  practiced  by  Poncas 85 

Dances  gradually  being  given  up  by  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 79 

Indian,  a!lmoRt  entirely  abandoned  at  Standing  Rock  Agency ". 54 

"religious,"  in  iiHe  among  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency 102 

still prevalrnt  amimg  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory 73 

war  and  scalp,  given  up  by  Bannacks  of  Fort  Hall  Agency*,  Idaho 64 

Davenport.  George  L.,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  Iowa,  annual  report  of 100 

Death  of  Cabezon.  Mission  Indian  chief,  140  years  of  age 14 

'•  White  Thunder,"  at  Rosebud  Agency,  result  of  inadquate  law  for  punishment  of 

crime  on  Indian  re.servations 46 

superstitious  customs  in  connection  with,  gradually  being  broken  up  by  agent  at  Mes- 

calei  o  Agency,  New  Mexico 133 

Deaths  among  Indian  pupils  at  Chilocco  school.  Indian  Territory,  2 210 

among  Indians,  table  of  statistics  relating  to 286-302, 347 

among  school  children  at  Ouinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  5 165 

at  Standing  Rock  Agencj' Vss  than  births  this  year,  132  to  167 56 

exceeded  by  births  among  P<mcas 87 

Deffenbaugh,  G.  L.,  missionary  among  Nez  Percys,  Idaho,  report  of 69 

Delawaies,  statistics  in  regard  to 290 

Depredation  claims  arising  out  of  Indian  wars  of  1855, 1856,  and  1878,  forwarded  from  Umatilla 

Agency... 149 

of  18G()-'6r>,  by  citizens  of  California  for  damages  by  Hoopas  and  Klamaths. .  11 

Depredations,  Indian,  rewarded  by  Government 19 

on  Indian  lands XVI 

(See  Intruders  and  Tresspassers.) 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  thirdainnual  report  of  AgentCramsie  30 

Diphtheria,  epidemic  in  village  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians,  La  I'ointe  Agency 181 

Diseases  among  pupils  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  measles  and  simple  meningitis 20 

Indians  of  Fort  Helknap  Agency,  chiefly  venereal 115 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Aeency,  chiefly*  syphilitic 74 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  bronchitis,  eye  affections,  and  eczema  ..  21 

MesJalero  Agency,  chiefly  scrofulous 132 

San  Carlos  A  gency,  chiefly  malarial  and  venereal 9 

Yankton  Agency,' chiefly  of  scrofulous  nature 63 

St  atintics  relating  to..   338-347 

{See  Health  and  Sanitary.) 

Dmnkenneps  a  thing  unknown  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency 42 

(See  Intemperance  and  Liquor.) 

Durfef,  W.  R.,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of 178 

Dyer,  1).  B.,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 70 

E 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Gibson 140 

(Jhenikees,  the  Hester  roll  of    LI 

Education,  compulsory,  at  Osage  Agency  verv  successful 82 

recommended  for  Red  Lake  Indians 104 

urged  by  agent  of  Pueblo  Ind  ians,  New  Mexico 139 

domestic,  of  PoncA  women  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  Indian  Bights  Association.  86 

of  their  children,  Moquis  Pueblos  very  anxious  for  the 137 

(See&chooim.) 

Educational  matters  at  Omaha  Agency,  history  of 119 

reports  of  Hampton  Institute ^afcAa^ 

4266  INI> 32 
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Xdncational  work  at  Hoopa  Yalley  A  gency ,  practical  results  far  fr</ni  eucouraging 1C» 

work  Piue  Ridge  Auency,  results  of  .. . 39* 

work  the  great  objfct  at  Siltitz  Agency  at  present        146' 

£ells,  Edwin,  Nisqually  and  S'KokoniiHh  Agcnev,  WoHhingt<»n  Teiritory  annual  report  of.. .  166- 

Employ^  force  at  Colville  Auency,  Washington  Tf'enitoiy,  inadequate 158 

Neah  Bay,  ina<te(iuately  )>aid    164; 

Employes,  additioual.  greatly  needed  during  planting  season  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana 110 

at  Crow  Creek,  <fc"c.,  Ag«*ncy  faithful  and  i-tticieut 29' 

Forest  (xiov^e  training  sehool,  Oregon,  reportt*  of  various 203-207" 

Uoopa  Valley  Agency  faithful  and  etticient,  tliough  inadequately  paid 11 

Pine  Ridge  taithful  and  et!irient. 42 

Ponca,  &.C.,  Agency  faithful  and  effieient 88- 

Quiuaielt  Agency  taithful  and  etticient    16r 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoniiuir,  good  but  under])ai<l 184^ 

Siletz  Agency  generally  iaithful  and  elhcient 146^" 

Indian,  at  G«*noa  industrial  school  from  Carlisle  schocd,  Pennsylvania 207 

Nez  Perce  Agency  doing  very  good  service  * 68 

Sac  and  Fox  Ageue.y  doing  i emarkably  wrll 98 

only  5  allowed  at  Tulalip  Agency 170' 

school  at  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska.  lost er  of 120 

Standing  Kock  Agency,  roster  of 55- 

Yankton  Agency,  roster  of 63 

2,  assigned  to  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  La  Pointe  Agencj- 181 

white,  oi  ly  3  at  Westt-m  Shoshone  Agencx ,  Nevada 128 

English  language,  Oneidas-of  Green  Bay  slow  in  learning 178- 

well  spoken  by  Sante'e  school  children  123 

Euchres,  statistics  in  regard  to  ' ...                                        296^ 

Executive  order  of  Januaiy  17,  1883,  enlarging  Fort  Supply  Military  Reservation,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory    255- 

July  17,  1883,  eslablishing  Fort  Reno  Military  Reserve,  Indian  Territoy.. .  254 
Xoveraber  15, 18M.  enlarging  and  detining  present  Gila  River  Reserve,  Ari- 
zona   '            —                252* 

January  9, 1884,  canceling  oider  of  July  6, 1883.  and  defining  Yuma  Reserve, 

Arizona    325- 

January  9,  1884,  transferring  Fort  Yuma  Military'  Resei-ve,  Arizona,  to  In- 
terior Department 253- 

March  20,  18r<4,  restoring  to  public  domtain  certain  executive  additions  to 

Great  Siou  v  Reservation,  Dakota  253^ 

March  29,  18x4,  restoring  portion  of  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve,  Dakota,  to 

public  domain 253- 

May  14,  1884,  restoring  Jicarilla  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  to  public  domain. . .  255 
May  17,  1884,  amending  executive  order  of  January  6,  1880,  relative  to  Na* 

vajo  Reserve,  New  Mexico 255- 

Maj'^  17,  1884,  setting  apait  and  defining  Navajo  Reserve  in  A rizona  and 

Utah 25^ 

June  3,  1884,  amending  executive  order  (»f  March  29,  1884,  relative  to  Tur- 
tle Mountain  Reserve,  Dakota 253- 

July  12,  1884,  setting  apart  ro.'ervation  for  Chiloceo  Indian  school,  Indian 

Tonitory        ,.                        255- 

Oct<)l)er  ;{,  1884,  establi.shing  Albuquerque  School  Reserve,  New  Mexico...  254 

F. 


Farm,  agency,  at  Hoopa  Valley  moderately  successful 

of  157  acres  purchased  for  Carl islu  school.  Pen nsyl vania 

Farms  for  Southern  Utes,  4,  opened  during  yea  r 

Fi^rmer,  additional,  much  needed  at  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory 

Farmers,  additional,  3  appointed  for  Pine  Ridge  Agency 

3  to  be  appointed  for  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 

and  herders,  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency  are  good  

Cfleur  d' A  lenes  of  Col ville  agency  are  admirable  and  successful 

Grande  Ronde  Indians.  Oregon,  are  very  good 

many  Indians  of  'I'ulalip  Agency  are  excellent  and  thrifty 

Omahas  are  excellent     

practical,  needed  at  Blackfe»'t  Agencry  to  tea<}h  the  Indians     .  

25  needed  to  instruct  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Ter 

"Western  Shoshones  are  very  good 

"Winnebagoes  are  many  of  thera  goo<l 

Farming  and  stoc^k-raising  by  Poncas 

Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency  steadily  improving  in 

at  Colorado  River  Agency  almost  imponsible  for  want  of  proper  irrigation  

at  Siletz  Ageney.  r«'8ults  of       

attempted  by  siiu.«*hone«  of  Wyoming  in  a  small  way  

Blackfeet  Indians  willing  to  learn,  but  need  much  instruction  in  

by  Absentee  Shawnee.s  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Teriitory,  very  saccesflfnl. 

by  Crows  of  Montana  quite  Hucci'ssful    

by  Devil's  Lake  Indians,  results  of 

by  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  desultory  character  of 

Crow  Creek  A  gency,  Dakota 

Fort  Hall  A  gen  cy ,  eommendable  progress  in 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 

Lemhi  Agency  very  successful ,.. 

Mescalero  Agency  fairly  successful 

Nez  Porc6  Agency,  good  crops,  &c 

Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territoix  chiefly  done  by  the  vvomen 

Ouray  Agency  attempted  
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Parmingby  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  results  of 38 

Qainaielt  Agency,  resnlts  of 165 

liosebud  Agency,  results  of 42 

Kouud  Valley  Agency,  results  of 15 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  a  failure  on  account  of  poor  land 92 

Standing  Kock  Agency,  results  of 53 

Sisaeton  Agency,  results  of 49 

Tule  River  Agency,  results  of 17 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  results  of.     156 

Yankton  Agency,  encouraging  results  of    Gl 

Mission  Indians  vory  difficult            13 

Nez  Percys  of  Ponca  Agency  greatly  interfered  witli  by  drought 90 

Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency  very  successful  177 

Otues  and  Missuurias  unsuccessful  on  account  of  drought ,89 

Sioux  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  encouraging  advancement  in  20 

Southern  Utes,  15  induced  to  begin 18 

districts,  agent's  plan  of  dividing  Pine  Ridge  Reserve  \uto 38 

Indians  should  be  inatructetl  in,  by  practical  white  fanners 34 

on  Red  Lake  Reserve,  Minnesota,  mostly  left  to  tlie  women <   104 

operations  by  Cobur  d' A16no8  of  Colvillo  Agency,  Wasljingtou  Territ<  ry,  report  of. ..  161 
(jS««  Crops  and  land.) 

Farming  implements  and  machinery  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  almost  worthless « 182 

and  wire  for  fences  needed  at  Cluyeu iie  and  A r •  paho  Agency 72 

at  "Warm  Springs  Auency.  Oregon,  poor  and  old;  should  be  replaced 153 

modern  improved  the  most  eeonomical  for  Didiaus  25 

needed  by  Indians  of  Y-.ikama  A gt-ncy 172 

needed  by  Pawiers  of  Ponca,  &,«j.,  Agency  88 

much  needed  by  Poncas               .   , 86 

&c.,  Santees  Well  supplied  with  121 

scantily  supplied  to  lovs'as  of  Sao  and  Fox  Ageney,  Indian  Territor;, 94 

Fence,  wire,  built  to  inclose  pasture  for  stock  lor  Indians  of  Kiowti,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 

Agency     79 

more  than  2J  miles  built  by  Indians  at  Western  Shoshone  Agon»'y 128 

more  than  1,000  acres  inclosed  by  Indians  of  Mese^lero  Agency 132 

30  miles  long  built  at  Rosebud  Agency , 44 

Fences,  wire,  authorized  by  Department  for  grazing  lands,  Osage  Reserve 83 

Fencing  made  by  the  Indians  during  the  year,  table  301-319 

Fire-arms  should  not  be  allowed  Lower  Brules 28 

sale  of,  to  Indians  should  be  prohibited  by  law VII 

Fisheries  of  Columbia  River  and  Oregon  Indians,  fraudulent  treaty  relative  to 152 

Indians  of  Nevada  Agency  very  valuable 127 

Fishery  rights  of  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency  invaded       J75 

Fishing  and  logging  by  Shoal  water  Bay  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency *  165 

the  chief  means  of  support  of  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency 163 

Flandreau  Indians  of  Santee  Agency,  history  and  present  condition  of 124 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  eighth  annual  report  of  A  gent  Ronan 1 11 

Flatheads,  statistics  in  regard  to 292, 310 

Flood  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  damage  don©  by - 2 

Pima  Agency,  damage  done  by - *. 6 

Floods  at  San  Carlos  Agency  do  much  damage  in  February  and  March 7 

destroy  crops  ot  Ouray  Indians  on  White  River,  Utah 155 

Forest  Orove  Training  School,  Oregon,  pupils  sent  from  Nisqually,  &o.,  Agency,  to     167 

annual  report  of  H.  J.  Minthom,  superintendent 202 

public  opinion  in  favor  of 203 

Fort  Belknap  Agen<2y,  Montana,  fifth  annual  report  of  Agent  Lincoln 114 

Fort  Berthold  Agencv.  Dakota,  annual  report  of  A  gent  Giflford  . . . '. 1  35 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  C^ok 63 

Fort  Peck  Ageney,  Montana,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Snider 116 

Freedmen  in  Indian  Territory,  statu •»  of XLV 

Freighting  and  other  work  done  successfully  by  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada 12i8 

by  Indians  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ponca,  &c.,  Agency.   90 

Cheyenne  and  A rapabo  A<5ency,  Indian  Territory 75 

Kiowa,  &c  ,  Agency  gratifying  resnlts  of 80 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho.'... qq 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  results  of f{g 

Rosebud  Agency  very  proti table  — 44 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  lodian  Territory,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 97 

Uintah  Valley  Agency 157 

Sh(»slioue  Ageney,  Wyoming,  of  all  agency  supplies  from  Rawlins. ..  184 

Kaws  at  Osa^e  Agency        83 

Klamath  Indians,  Oregon,  results  of ., I44 

Pine  Ridge  Indians  a  very  protitable  business 38 

Funds  of  Senecas  of  New  York  squanderml  in  useless  I(*gisIation 140 

Furs,  robes,  Sec,  getting  very  scarce  at  Shoslume  Agency,  Wyoming 184 

(I. 

Galise  Creek  Indians,  statistics  in  reganl  to 296 

Gambling  among  Indians  of  Colville  Agemy  i»r«'valeut ]0O 

Lemhi  Ageney  prevaleLt    -          66 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  prevalent  to  some  extent tiS 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency  almost  universal 97 

still  prevalent  to  some  degree  among  Fort  Hall  Indians 65 

Oame  almost  eoctinct  is  Texa« I54 

on  Shoshone  Reserve,  Wyoming 182 

none  to  speak  of  on  Southern  Ute  Reservation 19 
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Game  on  Crow  reserve,  Montana,  extinct 108 

virtually  extinct  in  Montana           116 

Gardner,  J.  ¥.',  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 155 

Gasmann,  John  G.,  Crow  Ct  eek,  &c  ,  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 23 

Geuoa  Industrial  Training  School,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  S.  F.  Tappan,  superintendent . .  207 

Gesner,  Alonzo,  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 150 

Gl£ford,  Abram  J.,  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 35 

Gibson,  Samuel  B.,  Eastern  Cherokee  Agencv,  North  Carolina,  annual  report  of 140 

Government,  dual,  at  Indian  agencien,  demoralizing  to  the  Indians  8 

Government,  self,  by  Indians  at  Yakaina  Agency,  8>  stem  of 176 

well  organized,  in  operation  for  12  years  at  Grand  Bonde  Agency,  Oregon. . .  142 

Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon,  thirteenth  annual  report  of  Agent  Sinnott : 141 

Indians  of  Oregon,  civilized,  industrious  and  thrifty 141 

statistics  in  regard  to '. 296,314 

Grasshoppers  damage  crops  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada 128^ 

Gray's  JHarbor  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,316" 

Grazing  lease  granted  by  lowas  of  Sac  atd  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  to  Messrs.  Pickett 

^Townsend *. * 04 

granted  by  Southern  Utes  not  recognized  bv  Hovernment 19 

made  by  Pottawatomies  to  T.  J.  Anderson  Company 102 

of  large  part  of  reservation  made  by  Pawnees 88 

Grazing  leases  by  Indians  of  Oaage  Agency  very  profitable  83 

of  Ponca,  &c.,  Agency  quite  profitable 90 

legislation  in  regard  to,  needed XIII 

stock  on  Chevenne  and  Arapaho  Keservation,  not  altogether  profitable  to  cattlemen. .  74 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Andrews 177 

Gregory,  Henry  E.,  Lower  Brui6  A gency,  Dakota,  report  of 29 

Gros  Ventres,  statistics  in  regard  to 286,292,306,312 

Gull  Lake  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota  number  and  status  of 106 

H. 


Hadley,  W.  J.,  Chilocco  Industrial  School,  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 

Balf-breeds  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  A  geucy  have  good  farms 

locatea  on  Turtle  Mountain  Keserve,  about  1,200,  in  wretched  condition 

none  among  Tule  River  Indians  under  10  years  of  age 

not  more  than  half  a  dozen  among  Uintah  Valley  Indians 

of  Osage  Agency  have  large  corn  faims 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  annual  report  of  S.  C.  Armstrong,  principal.., 

pupils  from  Fort  Berthold  at 

fntm  Standing  Kock  at 

students  return  to  Lower  Bruld  Agency  from. 

Barries,  John,  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of 

Haury,  S.  S.,  missionary  among  Cbeyennes  and  Arapahoes,  report  of 

Health  of  Indian  pujiils  at  Carlisle  better  tlian  ever  before. 

Chilocco  Industrial  School  very  good 

Genoa  Industiial  School,  Nebi-a ska,  very  good 

Hampton  Institute  remarkably  good  

Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  gooa,  considering  their  habits,  &c 

Cheyenne  River  Agency  good 

Colville  Agency  gt-nerally  good 

Fort  Belknap  A  gency  steadily  improving 

Kiowa,  &  c,  A  gency  good 

Lemhi  A  gency  very  good  

Neah  Bay  A  gency  intproving 

Nez  Perc6  agt-ncy  excellent 

Nisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  fair 

Ouray  Agency  good , 

Round  Valley  Agency  improving 

Sac  and  FoxAgency,  Iowa,  very  good 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  very  good 

Silotz  Agency  better  than  last  year 

Standing  Rock  Agency  good , 

Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas,  better  than  in  previous  years 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  very  good , 

Umatilla  Agency  generally  good 

Western  Shoshone  generally  good , 

White  Earth  Agency  slowly  improving 

Yankton  Agency  generally  good 

Mission  Indians  generally  ^'ood 

Nez  Perc6s  in  Indian  Territory  improving 

Otoes  and  Missourias  poor : , 

Poncas  very  good 

Tule  River  Indians  improving  yearly , 

(See  Disease  and  Sanitary. ) 

Herd,  Agency  Ponca,  &c.,  size  of : , 

of  11  cattle  purchased  for  school  at  Quinaielt  Agency 

Herds  of  Uintahs  on  White  River,  Utah,  should  be  increased  by  a  few  hundred  heifers 

Pottawatomies  increasing  and  well  cared  for 


Homestead  entries,  Indian 

system  the  best  for  Crows,  of  Itfontana 

Homesteads,  Indian,  at  Brown  Garth  settlement,  Sisseton  Agency,  condition  of. 

entered  at  Colville  Agency  underact  of  March  3,  1884 

iOO  taken  np  by  Crows  of  Montana 

(See  Allotments  and  Patents.) 
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Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Acting  Agent  Porter 9 

Hoopas  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Hop-picking  by  Indians  of  Nisqually,  &c.,  Agency,  Washington  Territory 166 

Horse-stealing,  none  by  Indians  of  Fort.  Belknap  Agency  for  more  than  a  year  past 115 

one  case  at  Lemhi  \gency,  Idaho  66 

on  Fort  Belknap  Agency  suppressed  by  "cowboys  " 114 

raids  made  upon  Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas 154 

Hoepital  for  the  old  and  infirm  much  needed  at  Saiitee  Agency 125 

needed  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 78 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 21 

Kiowa,  &c..  Agency,  Indian  Territory 81 

Klamath  Agencj',  Oregon 145 

Kosebud  Agency,  Dakota 47 

Standing  Ruck  Agency 56 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming , 185 

for  Mission  Indians,  California 14 

Honse  and  allotment  owned  by  each  family  of  Grand  Ronde  Indians 141 

agent's,  built  by  Indians  at  Kiowa.  &c.,  Atrency 81 

guard,  mucli  needed  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota 21 

much  needed  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado 18 

Houses  for  Alseas,  9  built  at  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon 146 

for  Indians,  26  built  at  Osage  Agency 83 

hewn  log,  built  fur  themaelves  by  Fond  du  Lac  Indians 181 

log,  16  built  by  Indians  ai  Fort  Hall  Agency 64 

18  new,  built  by  Flathead  Indians 112 

35  built  for  themselves  by  Lower  Brul4  Indians 29 

52  built  for  Crows  by  Speci  il  Agent  Milbnin  109 

100  built  by  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  this  year 37 

150  built  by  Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboines  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency 114 

175  built  by  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana 116 

200  built  aiid  irapi-oved  by  Indians  at  Rosebud  Agency 46 

5  built  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 152 

25  built  by  >»'avajo8  this  year    135 

20  being  built  for  Ponca  In<lians  at  Sant^e  Agency 124 

77  built  and  repaired  for  Sisseton  Indians,  and  more  needed  52 

of  Moquis  Pueblos,  built  of  hewn  stone  and  very  ancient 136 

{See  Improvements ) 

Hualapais,  statistics  in  regard  to         • 284 

Hunt,  P.  B.,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 79 

I. 

Improvements  and  additions  to  buildings  at  Rosebud  Agency 44 

repairs  in  agency  building  needed  at  Colorado  River  Agency 4 

Indianrt  needed  on  agency  buildings  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 76 

Indians  to  school  buildings  at  Sisseton  Agency,  estimate  of 50 

farm,  &c.,  more  extensive  than  ever  before  at  Western  Shoshone  Agency ,     128 

{See  Houses  ) 

Indian  industries  at  Hauip^ on  Institute,  Virginia 191-194 

Indians  living  between  Hoopa  and  Klamath  River  Reservations,  present  status  and  needs 11 

Inspectors  of  Indian  sei-vice,  addresses  of 348 

Intemperance  among  Indians  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency  provident  to  sojie  extent 68 

Indians  dependent  usually  upon  contiguity  of  white  settlements 1 

Indians  of  Mackinac  A gency  decreasing  steadily 103. 

Thief  River  Indians,  Minnesota,  prevalence  of 105 

Uintah  Valley  Indians  caused  by  one  whito  man 157 

Yumas  severely  punished  bv  CHief  Pasqual 1 

greatly  decreasing  among  Mission  Indians 14 

increasing  among  Bois  Forte  Indians  (>f  La  Pointe  Agency 179 

none  among  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 65 

none  among  the  Navajos   134 

none  at  Onray  Agency,  Utah 155 

none  on  Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  but  much  among  Indians  outside 120 

quito  prevalent  among  Indians  of  Pima  Agency,  Arizona 6 

{See  Drunkennens  aiid  Liauor.) 

Intmders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Indian  Territory XLIII 

at  Union  Agency  increasing  rapidly  and  very  troublesome 99 

upon  Indian  reservations,  removal  by  troops  a  farce 99 

wnite,  70  removed  from  Coeur  d* Al6ne  Reserve,  Washington  Territory 160 

{See  Depredations  and  Tresspassers.) 

lowas.  of  Sac  and  Pox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  history  and  present  status  of 94 

statistics  in  regard  to 290,292,808,310 

Irrigating  dams  and  ditches  made  on  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  Reserves,  Nevada 127 

14  new  ones  built  by  Apaches  of  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona 7 

on  San  Carlos  Reservation  all  destroyed  by  floods 7 

ditch,  2  miles  long,  made  by  San  Juan's  band  of  Mescaleros 182 

8  miles  long,  made  by  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency 116 

mnch  needed  on  Klamath  Reservation 144 

ditches  needed  on  Crow  Reserve,  Montana    110 

Irrigation  almost  impossible  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  practical  suggestions,  Ao....  2, 8 

iciich  needed  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana 108 

J. 

jAokson,  A.  H.,  agent  at  Pima,  &c.,  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 5 

JleariUa  Apaches,  removal  to  Mescalero  Agency,  preaent  status,  &o 181 
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JohD  Day  ludians,  statiHtics  in  i-egard  to 298,314 

JoHhnas,  statiRticH  in  regard  to 296 

Jurisdiction  over  Indian  reservations,  conflict  of  departmental  174 


K. 


Kaws,  statistics  in  regard  to 290,308 

Keechies,  statistics  in  regard  to • 290 

Keweahs,  statistics  in  regard  to 284 

Kick apoo  allottees  under  treaty  of  1862 , L 

Kickapoos,  Mexican,  statistics  in  regard  to 290, 292, 308, 310 

King's  River  Indians.  statiHtitrs  in  regard  to ^ 284 

Kinney,  J.  F.,  Yankton  A gt'ncy,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 57 

Kiowa,  Coinanctie,  and  Wicliita  Agency,  Indian  Tenitory,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Hunt.  79 

Kiowas,  statistics  in  regard  to  ..            290,308 

Klamath  A  gency,  Oregon,  sixl  h  annual  report  of  A  gent  Nickerson 142 

River  Indians  ask  nothing  of  the  Government  but  legal  guarantee  to  their  lands 10 

Indians  in  California,  allotments  should  be  made  to "VII 

Klamaths,  statistics  in  regard  to .' 286,296,314 

Kootenais,  statistics  in  regard  to 288, 292, 310 

L. 

Labor  by  Indians  should  bo  insisted  upon  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territorj'.  71, 72 

of  all  kinds  porfonned  by  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 147, 148 

of  all  kinds  well  performed  by  Grand  Ronde  Indians    141 

of  Indian  school  boys — O  toes  and  Missourias — very  encouraging 89' 

of  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Acency,  result  s  of  various  kinds  of 31 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  very  creditable 114, 116 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  results  of 116 

Mission  Agency,  California,  the  same  as  that  of  white  men 12 

Nevada  Agency,  JN'evada,  results  of  various  kinds  of 127 

Sac  and  Fox  A  g»'ncy,  Iowa,  very  encouraging  results  of 101 

San  CartloH  Agency,*  creditable  results  of 7 

pupils  of  Carlisle  Training  School  in  shops  and  school-room     187,188 

various  kinds  by  ))upils  at  Genoa  Industrial  School,  Nebraska 208 

pupils  at  Chilocco  school,  Indian  Territorj' 210 

Navajos,  results  of 134 

Uintah  Valley  Indians,  results  of 166 

engaged  in  by  Indians  of  Mackinac  Agency 108 

performed  by  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency,  results  of 169 

performed  by  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians     •180 

willinply  pei  formed  by  school  children  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming .  185 

Yainax  Indians,  Oregon,  in  hiniho'ing,  &c.,  praiseworthy 143 

Laborers,  Indian,  do  good  service  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 32 

Lac  Court  Orielles  Chippewas,  number,  status,  ifcc  . --•  180 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  very  littie  done  for  their  advancement  ...  180 

Lakes,  Pta.tiatics  in  rej-ard  to        '. 298, 316 

Land  belonging  to  Mission  Indians,  nine-tenths  of  it  practically  worthless 13 

cultivated  by  Hoopa  Indians,  increased  acreage  of         10 

for  farming  purposes,  more  wanted  by  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency  than  can  be  had 127 

much  more  should  be  broken  for  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  Agency 116 

only  600  acres  cultivated  by  P\>rt  Peck  Indians,  for  lack  «»f  seeds    116 

sold  in  Mionesota,  money  due  Winnebagoes  of  Omaha  Agency,  for 119 

surrounding  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  not  adapted  to  agriculture  92 

troubles  between  Al)sentee  Siiawnees  and  Pottawatoniies  ot  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 96 

20  acres  cultivated  by  P<mca  Hchool-boys,  good  crops 87 

30  acres  cultivated  by  Indian  mission  Hchool-boys  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 78 

85  acres  owned  by  individual  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa 100 

100  acres  broken  at  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon 145 

135  acres  under  cultivation  by  Nez  Percys  of  Ponca  Agency  90 

166  acres  broken  for  Indians  of  Me^calero  Agency,  New  Mexico 132 

118  acres  broken  and  i)liinted  by  23  Ouray  A  gency  Indians 155 

205  acres  under  cultivation  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaiho 66 

235  acres  cultivated  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  this  year 100 

265  acres  under  cultivation  by  Uintah  Valley  Indiiius  156 

35(t  acres  broken  this  ^  ear  at  Sisseton  Agency 49 

400  acres  more  needed  for  farm  purposes  of  Carlisle  school XX,  188 

500  acres  cultivated  by  Lower  Brul6s 29 

590  acres  under  cultivation  by  Indians  of  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico 132 

593  acres  under  cultivation  at  Fort  Hall  Agencv,  200  acres  broken 64 

640  acres  sold  to  town  of  Pen«llet<»n,  Oreg.,  by  t'matillas 148 

683  acres  broken  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency 31 

2,000  acres  under  cultivati  )n  at  Warm  Springs  A  gency,  Oregon 162 

2,000  acres  on  Klamath  Reserve  could  be  used  for  farming  it  irrigated 144 

1, 350  acres  under  cultivation  on  Siletz  Reserve,  Oregon 145 

12  000  aires  under  cultivation  on  Umatilla  Reserve    147 

{See  Crops  and  Farming.) 

Lands,  cuilection  of  renta  for  Teased,  should  be  taken  out  of  hands  of  Senecas 140 

in  Nebraska,  sale  of,  and  allotments  in  severalty  to  Omaha  Indians XLYUI 

and  Kansas,  Iowbh  anxious  to  sell  their 94 

of  Neah  Bay  Resei-vation  worthle*»8  for  fanning  purposes 168 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  held  in  tnist  for  them  by  governor  of  th  e  State 100 

1,000  acres  of  the  best,  on  Round  Yalley  Reserve,  confirmed  to  settlers  by  action  of 

Saprf me  Court 16 

ownersiiipof  disputed,  on  Mescalero  Reservation  132 

tide,  of  lieah  Bay  Reserve  afford  good  Ktazing  duxm^  aummer 168 
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Ca  Peinte  Agency,  Wisconsin,  fourth  annual  report  of  A  gent  Durfee 178 

X^aw,  squaw-uieu  on  Indian  reservations  sliould  be  held  amenable  to , . . . .  80 

United  States,  much  needed  at  Sac  and  Fox  Ajjency.  Indian  Territory 97 

should  be  extended  over  Flatliead  KeHcrvatiou.  Moataua    ... 113 

should  be  extended  to  Iiulians  as  well  as  whites XIV,  71, 90, 99, 113, 148 

JLaws  and  constitution  enacted  by  ludiaos  of  Sissetou  Agency     '. 51 

needed  for  punislinjent  of  crimes  amongst  Indians  themselves XIV 

of  the  States  where  they  live  should  be  extended  to  Indians 148, 152, 175, 177 

specially  and  urgently  needed  at  Union  A uency.  Indian  Terntory 100 

to  cover  cases  of  murder  among  Indians  imperatively  needed'. XIV,  47 

leasing  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing  purposes XIII 

(See  Grazing.) 

(Leech  Lake  pillagers  of  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  historj'  and  status  of 105 

.Legislation  by  Congress  on  important  Indian  matters  much  needed  XVII,  176 

for  Indians  during  first  session  Forty  eighth  Congress 213-223 

needed  in  regard  to  use  of  hard  cider  on  Cattaraugus  Resei've.  Xew  York 140 

relative  to  Indian  affairs  by  Fortv-eighth  Congress — private  acts 222 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Harries 65 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  Sautee  and  Flandreau  Agency,  Nebrnaka,  annual  report  of 120 

Xiincoln,  W.  L.,  Fort  Helknap  Agency.  Montana,  annual  report  of 114 

Linn,  H.  C,  Pottawatomie  and  Great  NemaUa  Agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 101 

Lipans,  statistics  in  regard  to  .    .         ... 296, 316 

Xiquor  dealer  arrested  at  Uintah  Valley  Ageney 157 

dealers  among  II «»opas,  difficulty  in  (Mm  victing 9 

among  Pima  Indians,  8  arrested  and  sent  to  prison 6 

arrested  and  punished  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho         66 

at  Sissi'ton  Aueucy  i)rosecuted ;  1  broken  up 52 

atSp(»kan  Falls.  Cblville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  5  prosecuted 161 

give  trouble  at  Siletz  Agency,  Oiegon 145 

law  of  (Jalifoinia  working  tcTible  results  among  Iiuliaus 16 

traffic  almo.st  suppressed  at  Crow  Creek,  <fcc.,  Agency 27 

along  line  ot  railroad  very  near  Western  Slutslione  Reservation   129 

among  Mission  Indians  the  ehief  oltstacle  in  the  way  of  their  advancement 13 

among  Southern  Utes  carried  on  by  whites  lo  alarming  extent 18 

at  La  I'ointe  Agency,  very  difficult  to  control 180 

at  Lemhi  Agency  still  continues,  with  evil  r<'Hults 1 66, 

at  Tonkawa  Agency.  Texas,  entirely  broken  up 154 

nourishing  among  Thief  River  Indians  on  Red  Lake  Reserve,  Minnesota 105 

in  the  Indian  Teirinuy  tituu i.shing  99 

on  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve  carried  on  extensively 35 

still  continues  among  Hoopa  Indians 9 

(See  Intemperance.) 

X.ittle  Lake,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,304 

Llewellyn,  W.  H.  H.,  Me.scalero,  &;c.,  Agency,  New  Mexi«;o,  fouith  aniiual  report  of 130 

Logging  by  Indians  of  Red  I^ake  Reserve,  Minnesota,  hotter  method  euggi^sted 105 

operations  by  Indians  of  La  Poiute  Agency,  Wisconsin LIII 

Lower  Brule  Agenc^y,  Dakota,  report  of  H.  E.  Gregory,  clerk  in  charge  29 

Lumber.  233.000  feet,  sawed  by  Warm  Springs  Indians 152 

/Lumbering,  by  Indians  of  Flathea<l  Agency,  Montana,  very  successful 112 

Indiansof  Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory 169 

Bad  River  Indians,  ot  La  Pointe  Agency .'..  179 

Lac  Court  Oreilles  of  La  Pointe  Agency    180 

Menomonees  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin,  recommendations  relative  to  ..  178 
(See  Timber.) 

Lniumies,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,316 

Luse,  C.  P.,  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of 103 

M. 

Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  annual  report  of  Agent  Allen 103 

Macnootnas.  stati.stics  in  regaid  to 296 

Madison  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to ,...  298,316 

Mandans,  stoitistics  in  regard  to  ". ..  286,306 

Maricopas,  statistics  in  regard  to 284,  304 

Marriages,  too  earlv,  among  Indians  of  Ponca,  &c..  Agency  85 

Martin,  S.  R..  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report'of      182 

Mayhugh,  John  S..  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 128 

McCatlum,  J.  G..  Mission  Agency,  California,  annual  reportof    12 

McGillycuddy,  V.  T.,  Pine  Riduo  Agencj-,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 36 

McLaughlin,  James.  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of. 52 

MoMaster,  Joseph  M.,  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  reportof 126 

Measles,  fatal  epidemic  of,  among  sch.ol  children  at  Colville  Agency 160 

Medical  statistics,  table 338-347 

'.Medicine   *  making"  by  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory.   73 

Medicine  men  a  great  hindrance  to  advancement  of  Warm  Springs  Indians 151 

among  the  Iloo]>as  .slowly  losing  influence      9 

losing  intiuence  at  Fort  Hall  Agency 65 

slowly  losing  inMuence  at  Kiowas,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 81 

-rTF  ;'A  still  retain  power  a t  Quinaielt  A gency,  Washington  Territory' 165 

Htill  retain  their  influence  over  Uintah  Valley  Indians 158 

Menomonees,  statistics  in  regard  to 300,818 

Mescalero  anid  Jicarilla  Agency,  New  Mexico,  fourth  annual  report  of  Agent  Llewellyn 130 

Methows,  statistics  in  regard  to ". 298,316 

Jfakahs,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,316 

Mexican  Kickapoos  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  history  and  present  status  of  . .  04 

If  iamis,  statistics  in  regard  to *. * 2il0, 300, 308 

IMiles,,  L.  J.,  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  reportof ,. ''SL. 
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Mille  Lac  Indians  of  White  Earth  A gency,  naiuher,  status,  &c.,  of li^ 

Military  force  at  Fort  Reno  near  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  too  small 77 

government  exclusively  exercised  over  1,500  Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agency 8- 

mflaence  needed  to  control  ' '  Dog  Soldiers  "  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 72^ 

interference  with  Indian  affairs  at  Takama  Agency ■- 174 

Mill  at  Kiowa,  &c.,  Agency,  work  suspended  on  account  of  boiler  giving  way 80 

grist,  at  Santee  Agency,  clo8e<l ;  engine  has  given  out 124 

needed  at  Crow  Creek,  &c  ,  Agency 26 

new,  much  needed  in  centi  al  part  of  Yakama  Agency 176 

saw,  246,000  feet  lumber  sawed  by,  at  Kosebud  Agem-y 4& 

Mills  at  Osage  Agency  mn  by  the  ludiaus ' 83 

at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  exist  only  on  paper 184 

at  Yakama  Agency,  old  and  much  in  need  of  repairs  17& 

saw  and  grist,  at  Fort  BeiThold  Agency,  products  of 36 

at  liuund  Valley  Ageney,  California,  products  of " 15- 

Milroy,  R.  H.,  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Ten itory ,  auuual  repi  rt  of 171 

Mining  excit'Cment  on  C(vur  d'Al(^.ne  Reserve,  Colville' Agency,  Washington  Territory 161 

Minthom,  H.  J.,  Forest  Grove  traiuiug  school,  Ot  egon,  annual  report  of .*. 202 

Mission  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Agent  McCallum 12 

bnildiugs  at  Santee  A geney,  dentioyed  by  fire  February  17 123 

established  among  Pawnees  by  the  Woman's  Nati<)nal  Indian  Rights  Association  ...  88- 

Indians  in  California,  Congress  urged  to  pass  bill  for  relief  of.  XXXVII 

statiHties  in  regard  to 284, 304 

status  and  character  of .• 12* 

Missionaries  (Catholic)  doing  admit  able  work  among  Cceur  d' Alines  of  Colville  Agency 159,160 

(Menuonite  and  Presbyterian)  atCheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  doing  good  work  77 

2  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  ( Episcopal  and  Congregational) ." 22' 

2  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory     97 

2  white  and  1  native,  at  ^isqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory 197 

3  (2  native)  at  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  Agency  (Episcopal)  26  28 

Missionary  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  report  of 33- 

Lower  Brnl6  Agency,  a  full-blood  Santee-Sioux  Indian 30- 

(Congregational)  at  Cheyenne  RiverAgeucy,  report  of 22 

(Episcopal)  at  Cheycune  River  Agency,  report  of 22 

(Mennouite)  at  Cheyenne  and  Araplio  Agency,  report  of 77 

(Methodist)  at  Klamath  A  gency ,  (Dregon,  report  of \ 144 

much  needed  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho 65 

none  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency 116- 

none  at  Quinaielt  Agency,  Wasiiington  Territory 166- 

none  sent  to  Round  Vallej'  Agency,  California  .'. 16 

1  at  Fort  BerthoM  ( A  merican  M  issionary  Association) 36- 

1  at  Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho  (Pi esbyterian) 68 

1  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  (Episcopal)  3^ 

(Catholic)  expelled  froiu  Rosebud  Agenisy  for  pernicious  teaching 48 

work  at  Colorado  Ri  vit  A  gency,  Arizona,  good  field  for  3- 

Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Agency,  Dakota,  very  successful,  in  charge  of  Episcopal 

Church 1 2ft 

Devil's  Lake,  in  charge  of  Catholic  Church 33^ 

Fort  Bert  bold  seems  progressive     . 36 

Fort  Peck  Agency  in  charge  of  Presbyterians 117 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oi  egon,  in  charge  of  Catholic  Church 141 

Kiowa.  Comanche  ancl  Wichita  Agency  in  charge  ot  Episcopal  Church  ...  81 

Neah  Bay  done  by  Epis<-opal  Church  '. . 163 

Nez  Perc6  Agency,  Idaho,  repoit.  of 69* 

Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church  39' 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church  48 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Teriitory,  report  of        97, 98 

Santee  Agency,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Chuich  and  American  Missionary 

Association 123^ 

Siletz  A  gency,  Oregon ,  in  charge  of  Methodists 146- 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  mainly  in  charge  of  Catholic  Church 56 

Tulalip  Agency,  m  charge  of  Catholic  Church  171 

Tule  River  Agency,  c.  iefly  done  by  agent  and  employes 17 

Warm  Springs  A  gency,  Oregon,  left  entirely  to  agent  and  employ6a 151 

White  Earth  Agency.* very  encouraging  ...  1 104 

done  by  school-teachers  among  Mission  Indians 1 14- 

much  needed  at  Ponca,  &c..  Agency 85 

none  at  Lemlii  Agency,  Idaho 6^ 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah      J55 

Fort  llall  Agency,  Idaho 65 

Uintah  Valley  Agency - .  158 

Osage  Agency, Indiati  Territory,  though  greatly  needed     82r 

persistently  carried  on  among  the  Wiunebagoes  of  Nebraska 119- 

(See  Religious). 

Modocs,  statistics  in  regard  to 290,296,308,314 

Mohaves,  Chimehuevas,  and  Yumas  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  status  of,  <fcc 1 

statistics  in  regard  to 284,304 

Monteith,  Charles  E. ,  Nez  Perc6  Agency^,  Idaho,  ann  ual  report  of    67" 

Moquis  Pueblos,  history  of,  running  back  three  centuries  136 

statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Morality  of  Indians  of  Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Agency,  very  good 24 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  excellent 33: 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  fair ^.  - . .  114 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  laaho,  very  high '- - . .  65 

Hoopa  Valley,  low, ". ^ 

Mescalero  Agency,  good 132r 

Ponca,   &c.,  Agency,  better  than  that  of  most  white  communities  84 
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Morality  of  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency,  generally  good 91 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  very  high 101 

Warm  Springs  Agency.  Oregon,  very  high 156 

Mormons  have  great  influence  over  Uintah  Valley  Indians  and  encourage  them  in  polygamy. .  156 

Mortality  among  Fort  Peck  Indians  great 110 

Nez  Percys,  of  Joseph's  Band,  less  than  in  former  years 19 

Standing  Rock  Sioux,  less  than  last  year 66 

at  Klamath  Agency,  very  great I  145 

(See  deaths.) 

Moses,  Chief,  agreement  with LH 

Muckleshoots,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,  310 

Mansees,  statistics  in  regard  to 292, 310 

Murder  of  a  white  man  on  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Reservation XIV,  76 

Indian  policeman  by  white  men  on  Umatilla  Reserve  * 148 

Ko-sho-way,  chief  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  at  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas         102 

two  white  men  by  Navajo  Indians   135 

"  White  Thunder  "  at  Rosebud  Agency XIV,46 

Mnrders,  several  at  Colville  Agency  dnring  ye&T 169 

(See  crime) 
Muscogees,  statistics  in  regard  to 296- 

N. 

Navajo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Bowman 133 

Navajoes,  a  nomadic  and  primitive  people 135 

statistics  in  regard  to 294, 312 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wood  162 

Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  Agent  McMaster 126 

New  York  Agency,  New  York,  annual  report  of  Agent  Peacock 139 

Nez  Perc6  A  gency ,  I  aho,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Monteith 67 

Nez  Perc6s  of  Joseph's  Band  at  Ponca,  &c..  Agency  compare  well  with  any  white  community . .  89 

statistics  in  regard  to 288,290,306,308 

Neztuccas,  statistics  in  regard  t-o 296 

Nickerson,  Linus  M.,  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of      142 

Nisqnally  and  S'Kokoniish  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  fourteenth  report  of  Agent  Eells..  166 

Nisquallies,  statistics  in  regard  to 298, 316 

Northern  Cheyeunes  of  Pine  Rid^fe  Agenci',  status  of 37 

Htatii'ticrt  in  regard  to 286, 306 

Nultonatnas,  statistics  in  regard  to   296 

O. 

O'Kanagans  of  Colville  Agency  itiising  stock  and  doing  well 159 

statistics  in  regard  to 298, 316 

Oklahoma  lands,  proclamation  of  the  President  in  regard  to  settlement  of 222 

Old  Town  Indians,  statisticn  in  regard  to    300 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Wilkinson 117 

Omabas  of  Nebraska,  history  and  present  status  of 116 

statistics  in  regard  to    294, 312 

Oneidas.  statistics  in  regard  to 294,300,314,316 

O'Neil,  James,  farmer  Creur  d'  Al6iie  Reserve,  report  of 161 

Onondagas,  statistics  in  regard  to 294,314 

Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  sixth  annusd  report  of  Agent  Miles 8^ 

Osages,  statistics  in  regard  to  ...   . . 290,  306 

Otoes  and  Missonrias  of  Pon<',a,  &c..  Agency,  status  and  condition  of 88 

stat  istics  in  regard  to 290, 306 

other  Ind  ians  settled  among  lowas  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency 94 

Ottawas,  statistics  in  regard  to    ...290,292,308,310 

Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  Agent  G-ardner 155- 

Oxen,  work,  50  yoke  distributed  among  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency 44 

P. 

Pah-Utes  and  Pi-Utes  and  their  two  reservations  included  in  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada 126 

statistics  in  regard  to    294,312- 

Pah -Vants,  statistics  in  regard  t-o  296 

Papigos  of  Pima  Agency    7 

statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Patents  for  allotments  to  lands  of  Nisqually,  &c. ,  Agency,  claims  forwarded  to  Department  for.  166 

SOacre  tracts,  20  issued  to  Bad  River  Indians,  Wisconsin,  this  year 179- 

lan<ls,  77  issued  to  Lao  Court  d'Oreilles ISO 

their  lands  shonld  be  given  Mission  Indians 13 

(See  Allotments  and  Homesteads). 

Patten,  Warren,  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of 16 

Pawnees  of  Ponca,  &c.  Agency,  general  status  and  condition  of ^7 

statistics  in  regard  to    ...  290,  3o6 

Payne,  "  Oklahama."  makes  his  usual  semi-annual  raid  into  Indian  Territory  99 

Peacock,  W.,  New  York  Agency,  New  York,  annual  report  of 139' 

Pendleton,  Oreg. ,  buys  portion  of  Umatilla  Reserve  for  town  purposes LII 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  statistics  in  regard  to  288,292,31<^ 

Penetheka  Comanches,  statistics  in  regard  to 299 

Peorias,  statistics  in  regard  to     290, 308 

Physician  at  Hampton  Institute,  annual  report  of 194 

Klamath  Agen«;y,  Oregon,  report  of 145> 

Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  report  of 131 
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iPhysician  at  Pine  Eidge  Aj;;eiicv,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 211 

Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  report  of 47 

needed  at  Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina 141 

none  assigned  to  La  Pointe  Agency 181 

at  Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas 155 

at  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada 128 

Uintahs  gaining  confidence  in  agency     158 

Physicians,  assistant,  two  needed  at  Piuo  Kidge  Agency 40 

two  belonging  to  Nisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory 167 

Piegans,  statistics  in  regard  to • 292,310 

Pierce,  Frank,  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of  clerk  in  charge 155 

Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jacksbn 5 

Pimas  of  Pima  Agency,  status,  &c  ,  of 5, 6 

six  killed  by  falliug  off  railroad  trains 0 

statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Pine  Kidge  Agency,  Dakota,  sixth  annual  report  of  Agent  McGillycuddy 39 

Pitt  Kiver  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to : 284,304 

Piutes,  history  of,  in  connection  with  Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory 175 

statistics  in  regard  to ' 294, 296, 298, 312 

-"  *  Planting  out "  of  pupils  of  Caj  lisle  Training  School 186 

Police  control  of  Indians  should  be  entirely  in  hands  of  Irdian  agents 8 

duty  at  San  (Jarlos  A gencv  performed  entirely  by  military  scouts.  1 9 

Indian,  a  failure  at  Southeni  TJte  Agency,  for  want  of  proper  accommodations,  &c 19 

among  Paw^nees  reasonably  effective 88 

at  Blackfeet  Agen<-,y,  Montana,  rapidly  improving 107 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  not  well  disciplined  and  not  well  paid 76 

Cheyenne  Kiver  very  efficien  t  and  inadequately  paid ." 21 

Crow,  Creek,  &c.,  Agency,  doing  useful  work,  but  should  be  better  paid 26, 29 

Colorado  Kiver  Agency,  excellent  moral  effect  of        4 

Kiowa,  &c.,  Agency,  jiood,  but  would  be  better  if  better  paid 80 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  very  useful,  but  very  inadequately  paid 143 

Lower  lJrul6  Agency,  force  entirely  too  small 30 

Mescalero  Agency  very  good,  but  pay  is  too  small   133 

Nevada  Agency  very  «-iiicient  and  faithful  127 

Nez  Perc6  Agency  very  etticlent,  force  should  be  increased 67 

Pima  Agency  must  be  better  paid  or  discontinued   6 

Pine  Kidge  Agency  are  invaluable  and  very  pooi  ly  paid 40 

Pine  Kidge  decline  to  act  as  judges  also  . . .' 41 

Quinaielt  Agency  etlicient,  but  very  inadequately  paid         165 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  not  supplied  with  pistols,  rations,  or  anything.  184 

Siletz  Agency  needs  occasional  weeding  out 146 

Standing  Kock  good,  but  very  inadequately  paid 57 

Tulalip  Agency  very  erticient  ...         170 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  must  be  paid  better  to  be  made  effective 157 

Union  A  gency,  Indian  ToiTitory,  very  efficient,  but  should  be  increased 99 

Western  Shoshone  Ag«^ncy  have  excellent  moral  effect 129 

Yakama  Agency  very  faithful  and  eificient,  but  very  poorly  paid 175 

Yankton  Agency  good 61 

better  pay  for  them  urged  . .  XVII,  6,  21,  26. 29, 32, 40,  57, 76.  80, 13  '.  143, 157, 165, 175, 184 

discontinued  at  Lemhi  Agency 66 

duty  required,  insutticient  paj',  &c XVI 

increased  to  40  at  Kosebud  Agency,  doing  effective  service 47 

needed  at  Kound  Valley  Agency    ... 16 

none  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory 97 

attempted  at  Hoopa  Valley  \ gency :..  10 

of  Navajo  Agency  very  elfittient 134 

Policeman,  Indian,  killed  in  drunken  row  at  Uintah  Valley  Asrency  in  June 157 

Policy  of  dual  government  at  Indian  Agency  causes  much  friction 8, 9 

*lk,t>./.  towards  Crow  Indians.  Government  should  adopt  settled Ill 

towards  Indians  of  Yakama  Agency,  Congress  adopts  mistaken 173 

Polygamy  abandoned  by  Bannaoks  of  Fort  Ilall  Agency,  Idaho 64 

abolished  at  Devil's  Lake  Ajiency 33 

among  Indians  of  Crow  Cr6ek  Aa:ency  gradually  diminishing 24 

encouraged  by  Moimons  among  Indians  in  Utah  .            158 

generally  practiced  among  Navajo  Indians  .            135 

still  exists  to  some  extent  at  Fonca,  &c. ,  Agency 85 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Scott 84 

Poncas  are  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  general  status,  &c 86, 87 

■^  -   of  Santee  Atrencv.  history  and  present  condition  of 124 

statistics  in  regard  to  . . ! 290, 294, 308, 312 

Ponies,  raised  and  sold  in  large  numbers  by  Pottawatomies 102 

Population  of  Indian  tribes,  table * 286-302, 320, 335 

Porter,  Charles,  captain  U.  S.  Army,  Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of 9 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas,  sixth  annual  report  of  Agent  Linn 107 

Pottawatomies  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agen<;y,  tndian  Territoiy,  history  and  present  status  of 95 

St atis t ics  in  regard  to 290, 292, 300, 308,  310 

Potter  Valley  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Pratt,  Capt.  K.  H.,  U.  S.  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School,  annual  report  of 186 

Property  at  Colorado  Kiver  Agency  destroyed  by  flood  in  June  5 

condemned,  still  on  hand  at  Colora<lo  River  Agency,  Arizona 4 

person,  and  life,  protection  of,  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  under  Sioux  agreement 41 

Proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for  supplies  for  Indian  service 352-491 

Pueblo  Agency,  New  Mexico,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Sanchez 136 

Pueblos,  Stat  iatios  in  regard  to 294,312 

#*^t>  yervdegraded and  demoralized 138 

^apila  from  JSamptOD  returned  to  San  Carlos  Agency  employed  as  scouts  and  interi)reter8. . .  9 

J^yallupa,  statistics  in  regard  to 298,318 
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[uapaw  Agency,  Ind'an  Territory,  aamial  report  of  Special  Agent  Robb 90 

laapaws,  statistics,  in  regard  to'   290, 308 

meets,  statistics  in  regard  to  : 298, 31(J 

juillehutes,  statistics  iu  regard  to 298,310 

luinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Willougbby 164 

^ainaielts,  statistics  in  regard  to 298, 316 

R. 

.Raids  upon  Fort  Berthold  Reserve  made  by  Canadian  Uhippewaa 63 

liaili-oaa  by  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  across  Umatilla  Reserve  completed  . .  148 

needed  at  Chey«nne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory 72 

operations  in  connection  with  Indian  reservations XXVIII 

llailroads,  free  travel  over,  demoralizing  to  Indians 6 

Kanches,  new,  allotted  to  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency 127 

Itation  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  reduction  of  present,  recommended 1 54 

itations,  beef,  to  Shoshoues  «)f  vVyoming,  illogical  reduction  of 184 

discontinued  to  all  Santee  Indians,  except  school  children 121 

full,  for  themselves  and  families  should  bo  issued  to  all  Indian  police  76 

limited,  issued  to  Mexican  Kickapoos  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory 94 

or  cash  annuities,  Navajos  do  not  receive  either 138 

the  only  inducement  to  Uoopa  Indian  children  to  attend  school 10 

Bed  Lake  Reserve  included  in  White  Earth  Agency,  Minuesoia 104 

Bed  Wood,  statistics  in  regard  to     284,304 

Beligion  practiced  by  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency  peculiar 102 

Beligious  sei-vices  held  by  agent  and  employ^is  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California 16 

societies  and  churches  of  Cai  lisle,  Pennsylvania,  show  great  interest  in  Indian  pupils.  188 

list  of  agencies  formerly  assigned  to 346 

work  among  Indians,  table  of  statistics  relating  to 286-302 

done  at  ]lHm]>t(m  Institute,  report  of 199 

(*Setf  Missionary.)  • 

Bemoval  of  all  Indians  belonging  to  White  Earth  Agency  t(»that  nservation  recommended. . . .  106 

Crows  to  valleys  of  Big  lloin  and  Little  Big  Horn  Rivers VIII,  108 

Jicarilla  Apaches  to  Mescalero  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  history  of 131 

Lower  Brul6s,  Indians  divided  on  question  of 27 

renej:ade  Chii)pc was  from  Tui  tie  Mountain  Reserve  strongly  recommended  36 

Nisquallj,  Sec,  Agency  from  Tulalip  to  Puyallup  Reserve,  Washington  'I'erritory  .  166 

Sisset<»n  Agency  to  more  convenient  location  urired          52 

some  of  the  Indians  of  Pottwatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kansas,  to  In- 
dian Territory  advocate<l 102 

Spokans  to  (>n*ur  d'Al6ne  Reserve,  Washingtim  Territory,  urged 159 

T«»nka was  to  ludiun  Ttrritory.  preparations  for IX,  154 

20  Indian  families  from  Bitter  Root  Valley  to  F'lalhead  Reservation 113 

Western  Shoshone  Indians  to  Fort  Hall,  decision  of  Department  against 130 

Beservatiou,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  extent  and  character  of   71 

Devil's  Lake,  extent  and  character  of   30 

Fond  du  Lac,  Minnesota,  history  of 181 

for  Navajos  literally  a  desert 133 

Fort  Hall,  history  of     63 

Grand  Portage,  La  Pointe  Aj;ency.  history  of,  number  of  Indians,  &c 181 

history  of  Yankton,  snggestions  of  agent,  &c    ..   59 

Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  refuse  to  sell  part  of 51 

Kaw.  practically  an  inclosed  pasture  of  50,000  acres 83 

Lac  C(mrt  Oreilles,  La  Pointe  Agency,  Winconsin,  history  of 180 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  extent  and  character  of 180 

Lemhi,  history  of 65 

of  Otoes  better  adapted  to  stock-raising  than  anything  else  89 

Warm  Springs  Indians,  ()reg<»u,  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  farming 151 

Red  Cliflr.  Wisconsin,  owned  in  fee  by  Indians  inhabiting  it  in  80-acre  tracts 179 

Sisseton.  extent  and  character  of    49 

^Southern  Ute,  extent  and  charact<u'  of 18 

system  bad  for  ('row  Indians Ill 

'ionkawas  of  Texas  have  no    154 

Tuie  Riv(5r,  one-half  of  it  worthless  land  17 

Turtle  Mountain,  extent  and  character  of 34 

Umatilla,  extent  and  character  of 147 

Takama,  extent,  cbaracter.  and  history  of " 171 

Reservations,  Executive  orders  relatinu  to 252-225 

should  be  c<md noted  aH  extensive  Government  farms 34 

too  many,  included  in  La  Pointe  Agency  :o  receive  proper  attention 181 

Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River,  findings  (»f  commission  on  damages,  &c XLVII 

Kiggs,  Alfred  L.,  principal  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  report  of. 126 

Boad  from  Pine  Ridge  to  Rapid  City,  100  miles,  made  by  Indian  teamsters  in  3  days  38 

wagon,  much  needed  from  Sih-itz  Agency  to  Newport,  Oreg . ." 146 

wagon,  opened  throagh  Fine  Ridge  ResJirve  untler  Sioux  agreement  of  1876 40 

Bobb,  W  IL,  Quapaw  Agency,  bidian  rerritory,  annual  report  of 90 

Bogue  River  Ind  ans,  statistics  in  regard  to  296, 314 

Bonan,  Peter,  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of Ill 

Bosebnd  Auency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wright 43 

Bonnd  Valley  A  geney.  California,  seventh  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheldon 15 


Hfte  and  Fox  Agenoy,  Indian  Teiritory,  first  annual  report  of  Agent  Taylor 92 

Iowa,  sixth  annaal  report  of  Agent  Davenport 109 
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Sacs  and  Poxes  of  Indian  Territory,  status  and  present  condition  of OS 

statistics  in  regard  to 200,292,308,310 

Salmon  River  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 296 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Wilcox 7 

Sanchez,  Pedro,  Paeblo  Agencv,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 188 

Sandy  Lake  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency,  nnmbor  and  status  of 106 

Sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians,  general XXXV 

{See  Disease  and  Health.) 

San  Poels,  statistiosin  regard  to 298, 316 

Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Lightner J 20 

Normal  Training  School,  Sautee  Ageucy,  report  of  principal 126 

Sionx  of  Nebraska,  present  status  and  manner  of  living 121 

statistics  of  results  of  labor  for  last  6  years 121 

School  accommodation  at  Crow  Creek,  &c..  Agency  inadequate 24, 2S 

Albuquerque  Indian,  3  Southern  Ute  children  have  died,  24  making  good  progress 19 

at  Crow  Ay;t'ncy,  Montana,  small  but  very  good Ill 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  fairly  well  attfndid 11& 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dakota,  aveiasre  attendance,  28  30 

Navajo  Agi'ncy  not  a  success               13& 

San  Carlos  Agency,  establishment  of,  recommended j 9 

Vermillion  Lake,  Bois  Forte  Reservation,  well  attended 179 

boarding,  asked  for  by  Assinaboines  of  ^Yolf  Point  (Foit  Peck  Agency),  Montana 117 

at  Fort  Bei'thold  full  tooverllowing 36 

Mescalero  A gency  in  operatiou  for  4  months  is  full 133 

Pima  Agency  should  be  farther  from  agency 6 

Pine  Ridge  a  decided  success 39 

Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  in  aucceesfnl  operation 127 

Quinaielt  Agency  well  attended 164 

IJintah  Valley  Agency  open  from  middle  of  November  till  last  of  June. ..  167 

Umatilla  Agency  very  successful 149 

contract  let  for  one,  on  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve 36 

needed  at  Rosebud  Agency 45 

to  be  established  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho 66 

2,  at  ColorjTdo  River  Agency,  A rizona,  making  gratifying  progress I 

boys'  industrial,  at  Devil's  Lake,  repoit  of  teacher    33 

building  and  boarding-house  furnished  at  Silets  Agency,  Oregon 146 

boarding,  burnt  at  Round  Valley  Agency  in  July,  1883  ... 16 

boarding,  completed  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon;  opened  1st  February 142 

boarding,  enlargement  of  Pine  Ridge 39 

burned  at  Rosebud  Agency      4S 

new,  at  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  finished  according  to  "  contract,*'  but 

nothing  but  walls  and  roof 185 

new,  much  needed  at  Devil  s  Lake  Agency  38 

new,  much  needed  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency 81 

new,  on  White  Earth  Reservation  ready  for  occupancy 103 

buildings,  additional,  urgently  needed  among  Pawnees 88 

and  teachers'  houses,  2  built  at  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota 44 

at  Mackinac  Agency.  7  repaired  and  3  Jt)uilt  during  year 103 

at  Tulalip  Agency,  old  and  in  need  of  repairs  170 

5,  at  Yankton  Agency,  average  attendance  of  pupils,  &c 63 

5,  to  be  built  fur  Mission  Indians  in  California 14  ' 

3,  at  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska 120 

2  new,  completed  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana 113 

day,  at  Tule  River  Agency  for  eight  and  a  half  months  17 

at  Western  Shoshone  Auency  closed  since  May  15       129 

Catholic  Misaion,  on  Red  Cliff  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  doing  well 180 

(Episcopal  Mission),  Cheyenne  Agency,  doing  excellent  work 22 

on  Walker  River  Reservation,  Nevada,  in  flourishing  condition 127 

1,  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana             108 

organized  at  Quillehute  Village,  Washingrt^m  Territory,  making  good  progress 163 

6,  under  Congregational  missionary  on  Cheyenne  River  Reserve  doing  well 22 

Southern  TJtes  not  yet  ready  for '. 19 

farm,  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  cultivated  by  Indian  boys  with  fair  success 20 

Genoa,  Nebr.,  work  creditably  done  by  Indian  boys  208 

industrial  and  boarding,  at  Sin-e-nia-sho  Valley,  Wa^m  Springs  Agency,  Oregon 152 

at  Neah  Bay  itoing  excellent  work  ." '. 162 

boarding,  at  Fcrt.  Hall  Agency.  32  pupils  64 

boarding,  at  Devil's  Lake  in  charge  of  Sisterhood  of  Grey  Nuns   34 

for  Otoes  and  Missourins  moderately  prosperous 89 

for  Pawnee  children  well  attended 88 

^                                for  Ponca  children  in  successful  operation    . 87 

should  be  n.ade  leading  feature  at  Yankton  Agency 61 

mission,  at  Santee,  Nebraska.  3  pupils  from  Fort  Berthold,  at 36 

day,  (American  Board  Foreign  Missions),  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota.  55 

(Catholic)  at  Grand  Ronde  Agency  doing  well    '. 141 

Puyallup  Industrial,  at  Nisqually  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  report  of  principal  of  167 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians  anxioun  to  have  one  in  their  village  . . .' ,  - .  165 

supplies,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 478 

Schools.    (See  Education.) 

#  and  buildings  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  number  and  condition  of 96 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  present  condition  and  prospects  of 75 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency,  North  Carolina,  in  charge  of  Friends,  quite  successful.  140 

Flathead  Agency,  admirable  condition  of .^ 112 

Klamath  Agency  and  Yainax,  making  satisfactory  progress . .  143 

Nevada  Agency,  in  successful  operation 127 

Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  in  nourishing  condition  and  doing  good  work 119 

Pottawatomlo  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  number  and  status  of,  &o 102 
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Schools  at  Kosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  condition  and  prospects  of 45 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  making  fair  progress If  3 

Sisseton  Agency,  number,  status,  &c        60 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  status  of,  Sec , 55 

Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas,  none  to  speak  of l 154 

Tulalip  A^ency,*in  chaige  of  Catholics,  doing  admirably 170 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  present  condition  of        * 160 

Union  Agency,  in  charge  of  religious  societies,  very  successful . . . '. 100 

boarding  and  drty.  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency  ( Episcopal),  doing  good  work 22 

*  4  at  Colville  Agency,  in  charge  of  Catholics,  under  contract  with  Gov- 
ernment    160 

on  Menomoiiee  Reserve.  Wisconsin,  well  attended 178 

only  1  at  Yakama  Agency,  though  2  were  promised  by  treaty  25  years  ago.  172 

day,  8  to  be  established  among  Mission  Indians  of  California 14 

5,  at  Pine  Ridge  A g<'ncy  in  active  operation  . .   39 

6,  among  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin 177 

3,  at  Pueblo  Agency,  supported  by  Government  and  Presbyterian  Board  Home 

Missions .' 139 

11,  included  in  Mackinac  Agency,  Michigan,  attendance  increasing 103 

employes  in,  names  and  salaries  of 322-337 

Inciian,  addrcKS  of  snperintendent  of 348 

Indian  industrial,  Government  should  provide  for  employment  of  graduates  from 30 

Mexican  Kickapoos  strenuously  opposed  to '. 94 

n.ission  and  Government,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  working  well,  but  overcrowded 117 

Santee  Agencv,  condition  of 123 

(Catholic  and  Presbyterian)  on  Bad  River  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  well  attended 179 

(Episcopal  and  Presbytenan)  at  Yankton  Agency  doing  good  work 62 

(Presbyterian)  three  have  Indian  teachers  at  Fort  Peck  Ajrency  117 

two  (Mennonite)  in  successful  operation  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency 75 

on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  Reserve,  Wisconsin  (Presbyterian  and  Catholic) 180 

public,  at  Union  Agency  similar  to  those  of  the  States 100 

thirty-one  in  New  York  Agency  under  superintendence  of  the  State 139 

three  boarding  and  one  day.  at  Niscinally,  <kc.,  Agency,  Washington  Territory 167 

three  day  and  two  boarding,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  status  of 91 

two  at  Kiowa,  &c..  Agency  in  successful  operation 81 

table  of  statistics  relating  to 266-282 

Scott,  John  W.,  Ponca,  Pawnee,  and  Otoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 84 

Seeds  distributed  to  Umatilla  Indians *  149 

very  limited  supply  issued  to  Fort  Peck  Indians 116 

Self-support,  Indians  oi  (5olville  Agency  making  vigorous  efforts  towards 159 

Self-snpporting,  Apacht-s  of  San  Carlos  A  gency  <;an  easily  be  made 8 

Flathead  Indians  are  in  a  great  degree  - ...  1 112 

Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  could  soon  be  made,  if  assisted  now  by  Government. . .  115 

Indians  of  White  Eartrh  Agency  almost    103 

many  of  the  Red  Clitf  Indians  of  La  Pointe  A  gency  are 180 

Round  Valley  Agency  almost        16 

some  of  the  Indians  «f  Pottawatomie  Agency,  Kansas,  more  than 101 

Southern  Utes  might  be  made,  if  permitted  to  lease  grazing  lands 19 

Seminoles.  statistics  in  regard  to      .' 290,300,308 

Senecas.  statistics  in  regard  to  290,294,308,312,314 

Settlement,  white,  part  of  Omaha  Reservation  thrown  open  to 118 

Settlei  s  near  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations  sober  and  industrious  119 

white,  difficulty  in  ejecting,  from  lands  of  North  Carolina  Cherokees 140 

Shawnf  es.  statistics  in  regard  to            290, 308 

Sheep  and  goats  owned  in  large  numbers  by  Navajos 134 

1470,  received  at  Sisset  on  A  gency  for  issue  to  Indians    52 

raising  by  Southern  Utes  very  successful 18 

Sheepeaters,  statiHties  in  regaid  to 288,306 

Sheldon,  H.  B.,  Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  annual  report  of 15 

Shoal  Wnter  Bay  Indians,  statistie.s  in  regaid  to  298,316 

Shop,  blacksmith,  at  Umati  la  Agency,  Oregon,  partially  burned 149 

Shops  at  Omaha  Agency  as  tribal  inHtitutions,  closed 118 

at  Osage  Agency  no  longer  run  free,  doing  good  business 83 

in  connection  with  mission  schools  at  Santee  Agency 123 

indnstrial,  needed  in  connection  with  school  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah 157 

industrial  to  be  built  in  connection  with  boarding  t^chool  at  iPine  Bi<lge        . .   39 

tin,  harness,  shoe.  &c.,  needed  at  Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Agency  for  Indian  apprentices 26 

with  appliances  for  learning  trades,  none  at  Chilocco  school,  Indian  Territory 21() 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyoming,  annual  report  of  Agent  Martin     182 

Shoshones  of  Wyoming  more  law-abiding  than  white  communities 182 

statistics  in  regard  to 288,294,300,306,312,318 

Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  auniial  report  of  A  gent  Wadsworth 145 

Sinnott,  P.  B..  Grand  Rondo  Agencv,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 141 

Sioux  at  Cbejrenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  number  and  status  of  . .  20 

CommisHion,  statnH  of  work  of XXXVIII 

Commissiimers  hold  council  with  Sisseton  Agency  Indians  in  May,  1884 51 

at  Standing  Ro<-k  Agency,  condition  of 57 

of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  status  of , 37 

nupils  returned  from'Haniptou  training  school,  table  showing  record  of 189 

Sisseton.  and  Wahpeton,  very  nearly  civilized 49 

statistics  in  regard  to. 286,288,292,294,304,  306,312 

Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Thoropsoo 49 

Siuslaws,  statistics  in  regard  to 296 

Sixes,  stntistics  in  regard  to 296 

8*KlaIlam8,  statistics  in  regard  to 208,816 

8'Kokomlsh  Indians,  in  regard  to 298,319 
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Smith,  Capt.  John,  late  ageut  of  Wanu  Springs  IndianB,  Oregon,  tribute  of  pregent  agent  to..  15^ 

Snakes,  statistics  in  rogard  to 296,314 

Snider,  S.  E.,  Fort  Peck  Acency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 116? 

Somraerville,  E.  J.,  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 147 

Sontibem  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  third  annual  report  of  A  gent  Patten 18 

Spokans  of  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  deplorable  condition  of 159^ 

statistics  in  regard  to     298,316' 

Squaxins,  statistics  in  regard  t« , 298, 316- 

Squirrels,  ground,  do  much  injury  to  crops  of  Klamath  Indians 144- 

Sqnaw  men  at  Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency,  demornlizing  inlBluence  of 21 

at  Sac  aud  Fox  Agency  have  very  detuorali/ing  influence 97 

on  Indian  reservations,  their  stains  should  be  defined 80 

Stallion  needed  at  Grand  Ronde  Aaency,  Oregon 141 

Stallions,  11  issued  to  Klamath  Indians 144 

needed  at  Shdshone  Agency,  Wyoming 183: 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  rep<»rt  of  Agent  McLaughlin 52 

Starvation  threatening  Indians  of  Western  Shosnone  Agency,  Nevada 12fr' 

Montana  Indians            11& 

Stock,  amount  owned  by  Cheyenues  nud  Arapahoes  in  Indian  Territory 74- 

and  farming  implemoutH.  $50,Uu()  wortii  needed  to  keep  Turtle  Mountain  half-breeds 

fi-om  stealing  «>i- starving 35 

at  Chiloc«'o  school.  Ludian  Territory,  »;ared  for  by  Indian  boys 210- 

at  Genoa  Indus!  rial  School  av  ell  cared  for  by  Indian  boys 208 

'           at  Round  Valley  Agency,  quant itv,  increase,  &.c 15" 

at  San  Carlos  Agency  well  cared  tor  by  Indians,  shows  gratifying  increase 7 

cattle  should  be  issued  to  Indians  of  i  Colorado  River  Agency  instead  of  beef 5- 

fmrchased  for  Indiiins  of  San  Carlos  Agency *. 7 

arge  amount  owned  and  well  cared  for  by  C<BUr  d'  Alines IBd* 

of  Indians  of  Shoshone  A  geucy,  Wyoniinff,  most  of  it  stolen  by  whites  183 

of  Indians  of  Fnion  A  gency  Futl'ers  15  per  cent,  loss  during  the  severe  winter 100 

of  New  York  Indians  very  well  carwl  for 140" 

of  Oura J'  Indians  25  per  cent,  lost  by  floods 155- 

of  Tonkawa  Indians,  slight  increase  in 156- 

owned  bv  Indians  of  Foit  Hall  Agency 64 

by  Indians  table  of  statistics  . .'. 304-31»' 

by  Nez  Perc^H  of  Poncas,  &c..  Agency 9(^ 

by  TTnitah  Valley  Indians  very  well  cared  for 156 

o'y  Wai m  Springs  Indians,  estimate  of 162. 

raised  by  Grand  Ronde  Lidinun  t^xcellent 141 

'   raising  attempt^'d  by  Indians  of  Mescalero  A  gency 132 

by  Indians  of  Crow  < jreek.  &c..  Agency,  obstacles  in  the  way  of 28 

by  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency  reasonably  successful          37" 

by  Indians  of  Rosebud  agency.  liiore  attention  than  formerly  given  to.  44 

by  Pom  as,  very  fair  start  made  in 86- 

hy  Sacs  aud  Foxes  of  Indian  TeiTitory 93 

by  Southern  Utes  (juite  extensively  carried  on   18 

Cheveiines  and  Ara]»ahoes  of  Indian  Territory  not  yet  ready  for 74 

{See  Cattle.) 

Stockbridgos.  statist  ics  in  rttgard  to 300, 318 

St.  Regis  Indians,  statistirii  in  regard  to 294, 314 

Snbagency  needed  for  Yunia«  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona '. 5 

Sabsistence  of  Crows,  poli<r>  of  Govei-nment  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  have  been 109 

of  Indians,  table  Hhowing  sources  of. 286-302 

Timkawas  dependent  ui>ou  Government  for 154 

{See  Supplies.) 

Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  address  of    348 

Snpplies  at  Osage  A  gency,  none  issued  except  to  boarding  schools 83 

for  Indian  service,  cause  of  annoying  delay  in  delivery  of IV 

for  Indian  ser\'ice  pro[>osalK  received  and  contracts  awarded  for 352-491 

for  S«iutheiTi  Utes  deficient — they  must  forage  or  stan-e 19 

subsistence  and  annuity  at  Hosebud  A  gency  ample  and  good  44 

at  Pine  Ritlge  Agency  excellent 38 

for  Blackfeet  Indians,  Montana,  shamefully  insuQicient 106 

for  Fort  Belknap  Ag«'n<ry  very  insufficient 115 

for  Fort  Peck  Agency  very  insntlicient    116 

for  Indians  of  Crow  Agency  Montana,  very  insufficient 108 

for  Che>  ennes  and  Arapaljoes  purchased  by  them  except  beef  and  flour 75- 

(See  Subsistence.) 

Survey,  definite,  of  boundaries  of  CoMir  d' Alene  Reserve  urged 159 

for  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  being  made  through  Bad  River 

Reserve,  Wiscon.sin 179" 

new,  of  Ouray  Reserve  urgently  needed 155 

of  Crow  Creek,  &c.,  Reserve,  Dakota,  very  necessary 27 

Devil's  Lake  Reservation  \o  be  made 33 

Grand  Ronde  Reservation,  Oregon,  urged , 141 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho,  very  necessary 64 

Indian  reservations      XIII 

Klamath  River  Reseivation  necessary 10 

lands  of  Uintahs  and  Whit«  River  Ctes  necessary  157 

Lemhi  Reserve,  Idaho,  nece.ssary     65 

{See  Boundary.) 

Swan,  William  A..  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 20 

Swinoraish,  statistics  in  regard  to 298, 316 

T. 

Table  of  medical  statistics 338-347 

atsiti»tica  showing  school  work  among  Indians 266-282: 
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Tablf  (»f  diftburseniont.s  made  from  apprApriationn  for  tincal  year  1884  236-24& 

uameg  of  Indi  in  leservationH,  ureas,  and  how  established 256' 

population  of  Indians 284-302,322-337 

sources  of  subsisltiuce  of  Indian  tribes,  with  religious  and  vital  statistics 284-302 

present  liabilities  of  United  States  1o  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations 224-236* 

receipts  from  snIcs  of  Indian  lands  235^ 

salaries,  incidental  expenses,  and  number  ol  Indians  «t  each  agency 246-251 

stock  owned,  acreage  cultivated,  crops,  and  other  lesults  of  Indian  labor 304-31&* 

transactions  in  Indian  trust  fu nds  and  trust  lauds 230-234 

general  ludiau  statistics XVIII 

Tappau.  Samuel  F..  ( ionoa  Industrial  School.  Nebraska,  annnal  report  of 207 

Taylor,  Isaac  A.,  Saic  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 92 

Teachers  and  other  school  employ 68.  names  and  salaries  of,  table 322-337' 

Telegraph  line  from  Itosebiid  Agency  to  Fort  Niobrara  and  Valentine,  Nebr.,  much  needed 47 

Temperance  among  Indiana  of  Yankton  Agency,  prevalence  of 60 

generally  prevalent  among  Indians  />f  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  A gency 74 

on  thr  increase  among  Indians  of  Sisset<»n  A  gency » 52' 

(See  Intemperance  and  Liquor.) 

Teninos,  statistics  m  regard  to 296,314 

Tents,  issue  of  duck  to  Indians  for,  should  be  gradually  discontinued 133 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indians,  one  of  tlie  best,  institutions  of  the  kind  in  New  York ..  13^ 

Thompson,  Benjamin  W.,  Sisseion  Agency,  Dakota,  annnal  report  of 49- 

Thompson,  J.  Ashley,  physician.  Pine  RiHge  Agency,  Daktita.  report  of 211 

Tnnber,  down,  quite  a  sotuce  of  revenue  to  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency 31 

very  scar<*,e  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  and  difBcult  to  obtain 72 

(See  Logging  and  Lumber.) 

Title  to  their  lands,  Eastern  Cherokees  much  troubled  by  unsettled  conditiou  of 140- 

should  be  given  to  Indians '. 132,140,157 

Tonawandas,  statistics  in  regard  to 294, 314 

Tonka wa  Agen<'.y  located  on  lands  belonging  to  private  <ntizenR 154 

(special)  Texas,  annual  report  of  Acting  Agent  Chandler 153 

Tonkawas,  reservation  for,  should  be  either  leat^ed  or  purchased 164 

statistics  in  regard  to  296, 316 

Tootootaas,  statistics  in  regard  to  296, 314 

To waconies,  statistics  in  regard  to  290- 

Trader  for  Sisseton  Agency  licensed  in  April,  1884 j 51 

none  at  Quinaielt  A  gency,  Washington  T(*rritory .' 165 

Trailers.  7  white  and  3  Indian,  at  Pine  Rid^e  Agency. 40' 

Transfer  of  Indians  from  one  reserve  to  another  demoralizing  to  the  service 21 

Transportation  facilities  for  Siletz  Agency  to  bo  improved  by  introduction  of  railroad  145 

Treaty,  alleged  "supplementary,"  relative  to  Columbia  River  fisheries  and  Oregon  Indians, 

u'.^edupou  attentiou  of  (xovornnicut 152 

with  Indians  of  Foit  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  (May  14,  1880),  not  yet  ratified  by  Con- 
gress          ..'. 64 

Tree-i*lanting  at  Manual  boarding  school,  Sisseton  A  gency 51 

Trespa8S(>rs  not  yet  removed  from  reaervatu)iis  of  Nevada  A  gency     127 

occupying  lands  of  Round  Valley  Indians 15 

on  Cceur  d'Alene  Heservo,  cui  ting  timber,  A:c    1^ 

{See  Depredations  ami  Intruders.) 

Tresspasses  by  whites  UjHm  Missouri  Indian  reservations    14 

Trespassing  cattle  on  Southena  IJto  Reserve,  C<>lorado       19 

Tribal  relations  almost,  abolished  among  Yankton  Indians  60' 

Tufts,  John  Q..  Union  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of    98 

Tiilalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Buckley 169 

TuhUips,  statistics  in  nganl  to 298, :n6 

Ttile  River  Agency,  ('alifornia.  ninth  annual  report  of  Agent  Belknap 17 

Tules  and  Te.jons.  statistics  in  re;;ard  to 284,  304 

Tnscamras  statist i<'h  in  regard  to 294,314 

V. 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  I 'tali,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Davis  (per  Fr.  Pierce,  clerk) 165 

Umatilla  Agency^  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Somraerville  147 

ITmatillas,  statistics  in  regard  to 296, 314 

Umpquas,  statistics  in  regard  to 296, 314 

Union  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  rei>ort  of  Agent  Tufts 98 

Utes,  statistics  in  regard  to     ..'. 286,298,304,316 

Ukies,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 


Visits  of  chiefs  to  Carlisle  school,  new  pupils.  &c 183 

Indian  parental  to  ("hilocco  Inaustrial  School,  Indian  Territory,  good  results,  &c 210 

Indians  from  other  reservations  to  Lemhi  Agency  for  purpose  of  gambling   66 

Indians  from  one  reservation  to  another  very  deinoralizing 67, 68, 85, 160 

W. 

Wacoes,  statistii'.s  in  regard  to 290 

Wailsworth,  F.  M.,  Sileta  Agency,  Oregon,  annnal  report  of 145 

Wagons  and  harness,  new,  needeil  for  agency  use  at  Colorado  River  Agency    4 

500,  used  by  Indian  freighters  at  Pioe  Ridge  Agency 38 

freighting,  heavier,  needed  at  Klamath  Agency,  Oregon  144 

7,  and  8  plows  furnished  bv  Government  to  Mission  Indians 13- 

Walla  Wallas,  Cay  uses,  and  Umatillas  included  in  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon 147 

statistics  in  regard  to 296, 814 
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Warehouse  erected  on  Turtle  Mountain  Reserve 35 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Gesner 150 

Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to 296, 314 

WascoR,  statistics  in  regard  to 296, 314 

Water  on  Navajo  Reservation  bad,  alkali 133 

supply  at  Rosebud  Agency  very  inadequate  46 

Waters,  Sidney  D. ,  Oolville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 158 

Wells  dug  by  Indians  of  Osage  Agency 83 

West  em  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Mayhngh 128 

Wharf  built  at  Tulalip  Agency  by  Indians.    .     170 

Wheat  on  Red  Lake  Reserve,  IBiinnesota,  cultivation  of,  attempted  for  the  first  time 104 

White  Earth  A gency,  Minnesota,  third  annual  report  of  Agent  Luse  , 103 

Whites  and  IncUans  of  Tonkawa  Agency,  Texas,  cordial  relations  between 153 

at  Uuh»n  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  number  increasing,  reasons  given 98 

low,  have  very  demoralizing  influence  upon  Spokans  of  Colville  Agency 159 

Wichitas,  statistics  in  regard  to     290, 308 

Wichumnis,  statistics  in  regard  to  284 

Wilcox,  P.  P.,  San  Carlos  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 7 

Wilkinson,  George  W.,  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of 117 

Willoughby,  Charles,  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 164 

Winnebagoes  of  Omaha  Agency,  status,  nomadic  habits,  &c ^. .  118 

statistics  in  regard  to        294,300,312 

Wood,  Oliver,  Neah  Bay  agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 162 

Wright,  James  G.,  Rosebud  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 42 

Wyandottes,  statistics  in  regard  to ^..  290,308 

Wylackies,  statistics  in  regard  to 284, 304 

Y. 

Yainax  Indians,  Oregon,  m9.ke  creditable  efforts  to  build  a  bridge  and  a  school-house 142, 143 

Yakama  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  second  annual  report  of  Agent  Milroy 171 

Yakamas  and  other  Indians,  statistics  in  regard  to      298, 318 

Yankton  A  gency,  Dakota,  annual  repoili  of  Agent  Kinney 57 

Sioux,  status,  progress,  &c 60 

statistics  in  regard  to 288,306 

Ynmas  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona,  status  of,  &c 1 

shoald  be  placed  under  a  subagent 5 

should  receive  assistance  from  G  overnment XXXVII 

statistics  in  regard  to 284 
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